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In  Rome  I  agreed  with  some f fiends  to  go,  thie  year,  in  the  month  of  Mm^eh^ 
hff  Sieify  to  Athens,  from  which  place  we  were  to  wuderiahe  shorter  exenatumt 
through  Attica^  Beeatia,  Achmu^  Argolis,  and  to  JEgira*  This  phm^  however^ 
was/rustrated. 

It  had,  however,  taken  too  deep  root  in  me  for  to  allow  to  renounce  it  altogether. 

Besides,  I  felt  myself  powet fully  attracted  towards  Greece,  by  contemjilating 
its  regeneration  from  a  distance.  I  felt  myse^  prepared  to  endure  and  to  rish 
every  thing,  and  to  join,  with  Itcart  and  hand,  in  their  contest, 

I,  therefore,  setoff^  by  myself,  and  wentthrough  Naples  to  SicUy  ;  and,  after 
0«nott#  excursions  in  tltat  island,  I  began  the  journey  ^  the  description  ff  which 
is  contained  in  the  following  Utterok 

C.  Mi/LLER. 


W.  Lewis,  JMnltt,  9\,  Flocb.laMy  Ceriiliill. 
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LETTER  I. 

£  journeyed  oyer  the  hills,  and  aniyed  at  Memna,  on  our 
road  from  the  lofty  mountain  of  Toarmina,  in  the  last  vireek  in 
June. 

For  three  weeks  I  had  been  wandering  on  the  east  and  south 
coaats  of  Sicily.  The  ancient  and  splendid  city  of  AgrigentI 
saw  sunk  into  the  deepest  wretchedness,  now  only  great  in  its 
colossal  ruins;  the  proud  Syracuss,  kept  in  awe  by  a  battalion 
of  Austrians;  Cyana's  spring,  almost  choked  witn  mud;  and 
Mount  JExasLy  at  other  periods  so  furious,  I  saw  quiet  and  calm, 
even  without  that  small  silyeir  column  of  smoke,  by  which  its 
Neiqpolitan  brother  now  and  then  indicates  its  existence. 

I  nad  made  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  on  foot,  and 
through  a  burning  neat;  I  therefore  felt  much  gratification 
when  I  had  taken  possession  of  my  yery  clean  apartment  in  the 
LAan  d'Oro. 

To  a  pensiye  mind,  the  two  principal  pictures  which  adorn 
the  room  would  not  be  yery  cneering.  On  one  side,  Werter 
with  the  peace-bringing  pistol ;  on  the  other,  Charlotte,  who  has 
just  sent  it.  Both  were  yery  badly  executed,  although  well  in- 
tended. Many  shallow  lines  haye  been  written  by  Frenchmen 
under  them,  although  they  had  no  notion  of  the  subject;  but 
there  were  some  good  English  yerses. 

I  found  an  Austrian  yessel  destined  for  Zante,  which  was  to 
set  out  on  the  third  day.  I,  therefore,  employed  the  following 
day  in  yisiting  those  objects  which  I  had  not  seen  during  my  first 
residence  in  this  city.  Kinff  Ro^r^s  beautiful  dome,  Dome  by 
antique  columns,  and  the  relonan  hills,  agein  attracted  me. 
From  these  hills,  which  rise  aboye  Messina  and  its  forts,  the 
prospect  is  delicious. 

The  city  still  bears  many  traces  of  its  destruction,  and  during 
the  bad  times  which  preyailed  for  these  thirty-eight  years,  only 
the  most  essential  parts  could  be  rebuilt,  and  amonff  the  unfi* 
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nished  parts  are  almost  all  the  houses  ()f  the  st>lendid  Pallazzata, 
which  are  not  continued  beyond  the  firsl^floors.  IfJ  in  more 
prosperous  times,  this  street  should  ever  be  finished,  it  will 
rival  in  splendour,  with  its  colonnaded  palaces,  the  old  Palaz- 
zata,  which  was  destroyed  before  its  cotitpletion.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  harbour-street,  like  its  name,  has  for  the  stranger 
arriving  from  Naples,  which  is  so  poor  in  architectural  beauties, 
something  strikingly  i^rand  and  imposing. 

The  prosperity  of  Messina  had  been  broken  through  Leghorn, 
even  before  the  earthquake,  so  that  but  few  families  remained 

Possessed  of  property.     But  this,  too,  was  materially  injured 
y  the  calamity.     No  splendid  carriages  are  seen  here,  and  the 
contrast,  formra  by  a  comparison  with  Palermo,  is  very  great. 

I  was  struck  with  seeing  so  few  handsome  female  laced  and 
figures  here^  which  are  yet  so  numerous  even  m  Catama«  The 
citizens'  virives  wear  a  long  black  cloth  cloak,  descending  to  th^ 
ground  with  a  small  hood.  This  has  certainly  a  very  soiemn 
appearance;  but,  besides  this  kind  of  dress  being  very  tigly  and 
unoecoming,  I  cannot  conceive  how  these  females  can  walk  la 
them  tlirough  the  streets,  while  the  barometer  standi  upon  38^ 
j^ahrenheit,  in  the  shade. 

Teh  thousand  Austrian  soldiers  are  enough  to  keep  all  Sicily 
in  order  and  tranquillity,  and  of  these  a  few  battauona  prove 
sufficient  to  form  toe  garrison  of  Messina. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  Sicilians  wish  to  see  the  coitnirv 
again  occupied  by  the  English,  on  account  of  the  Bloaey  whicli 
they  expended.  The  English  too,  who  view,  with  pain,,  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Austrians,  ferment  thi^  d^ife  of 
the  natives  by  all  possible  means,  direct  and  indirect;  but  they 
are  mistaken  who  apprehend  any  ill  from  this.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Sicilians  are  &r  from  being  as  cowardly  and  effeminate  a 
people  as  the  Neapolitans,  but  their  late  insurrections  against 
the  Austrians  at  Palermo  and  Catania,  were  always  energe- 
tically and  judiciously  suppressed,  with  the  greatest  speed. 

Those  who  are  fond  oi  recalling  the  memory  of  the  Sicilian 
vespers,  forget  that  Sicily  and  its  inhabitants  of  1831  are  no 
longer  those  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

At  the  same  time  the  silent  caution  of  the  Auatriaas,  both 
here  and  in  Naples,  s  admirable.  Supported  by  this,  llHsy  are 
able  to  keep  two  kingdoms  in  awe  ^ith  an  army  of  30,000  men. 

The  robbers  in  Sicily  have  entirely  disappeared  since  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Austrians,  but  in  the  lungdom  of  Naples,  even  on 
the  high  roads  of  Rome  and  OtrantOy  they  continue  their  trade 
w*ith  the  greatest  audacity. 
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LETTER  II. 

.  Ztmie,  My. 

We  left  the  harbour  of  Messina  eftriy  in  the  morning,  tliat  is, 
^*e  were  carried  out  of  it  by  the  tide,  which  is  of  great  innpor- 
tanee  for  the  nayigation  in  this  cliannel.  With  im  next  high- 
wafer  we  were  carried  into  the  Phanis,  which  is  always  a  diffi- 
cait  utKkettaking,  owing  to  the  violent  cuiTents  in  the  strait,  so 
much  flio  that,  unletis  the  wind  be  favourable  and  pretty  brisk, 
it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  it  at  low-water. 

We  were  soon  becalmed ;  and  I  profited  of  this  involuntary 
leisure  of  the  captain  to  enquire  of  iiim  respecting  the  present 
importance  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  in  navigation.  I  give  his 
observations  as  tlmse  of  an  experienced  man,  without  pretend- 
ing to  warrant  their  correctness. 

The  Scylla  I  had  seen  myself  a  month  previously,  on  entering 
the  Pharus,  near  the  village  of  Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Calabria. 
It  is  now  a  harmless  roc^  and  is  only  terrible  in  poetry ;  but 
tlie  Charybdis  is  still  dangerous,  being  the  most  difficult  of 
the  numerous  whirlpools  which  extend  tiu*ough  the  whole  Pha- 
ros, along  the  Calabrian  coast;  and,  even  in  modern  times,  has 
proved  destructive  to  many  vessels.  In  autumn  and  winter  the 
passage  -through  the  Pharus  is  so  dangerous  that  most  ships  go- 
ing fr  >m  east  to  west,  prefer  sailing  round  Sicily  than  attempt- 
ing u-  go  through  it.  Others,  not  taking  this  precaution,  lay 
for  months  in  the  Phams,  without  daring  to  proceed,  on  account 
of  the  currents  flowing  towards  the  Charybdis,  and  other 
whirlpools. 

Thus,  I  was  told,  two  ships  sailed  last  year  from  Trieste  for 
Geneva.  The  one,  even  after  having  touched  at  Malta,  where 
she  lay  a  short  time,  went  round  Sicily,  and  soon  arrived  at 
Greneva.  On  her  subsequent  return  to  Trieste,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  months,  she  met  the  other  ship  off  Nirnles,  and  in  a 
very  damaged  state,  after  having  had  to  contend,  ior  two  months 
ana  a  haUf  against  the  currents  of  the  Charybdis. 

In  the  evening  the  wind  again  became  jbvourable,  and  we 
soon  came  in  sight  of  the  mountain-tops  of  Taormioa  and  JEitOL. 
The  latter  mountain,  owin^  to  its  ^ntle  rise,  is  not  so  pictu- 
resque in  its  appearance  as  the  Vesuvius  with  the  Sonnoa;  but 
its  she  makes  it  still  imposing.  The  Sicilian  mountains  rise 
from  the  Pelorian  hills  in  very  beautiful  undulations  over  the 
TaoFinina,  towards  the  iEtna,  behind  which  they  disapjpear. 

The  Calabrian  mountains  are  far  less  beautiful.  Besides,  they 
are  rugged  and  barren,  and  were  only  interrupted  in  their  mo- 
notony by  the  rough  beds  of  mountain-torrents,  which  are  now 
dried  up.  There  M^ere  no  human  habitations  to  be  seen  from  this 
spot. 
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On  the  following  morning  we  lost  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Italy 
and  Sicily ;  but  we  came  to  a  spot  from  which,  as  the  captain 
told  me,  in  liright  weather,  the  coasts  of  Apulia,  the  Idottnt 
JStna,  and  the  Monte  Nero,  on  Kephalonia,  may  be  discovered. 
But  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  depnved  us  of  this  extenuTCTiew* 

It  was  near  sun-set  when  the  captain  shewed  me,  through 
hb  telescope,  the  Monte  Nero  on  Kephalonia;  it  was  the  first 
point  of  Greece  that  I  beheld.  But  stul  we  were  not  permitted 
to  approach  the  Ionian  Islands ;  for  the  fitvourable  wind  foU*  and 
a  complete  calm,  which  ensued,  held  us  fast,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  Italian  miles  from  Zante.  Hundreds  of  playful 
dolphins  sported  round  our  vessel,  undisturbed  by  the  sdly  at- 
tempts of  the  sailors  at  catclung  some  of  them.  These  creatures 
display  a  peculiar  grace  in  every  one  of  their  movements,  and 
seem  to  be  much  attached  to  man;  they  only  shew  them- 
selves in  fine  weather,  moving  in  graceful  circles  round  the 
vessel,  boundinff  from  the  blue  waves,  disappearing  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  as  in  sport,  re-appearins  at  another  place. 

Afler  having  waited  a  long  time,  a  favourable  wind  sprang  up, 
and  pushed  us  rapidly  towards  the  island,  which  rose  b^uti- 
fuUy  before  us  from  among  the  waves.  Kephalonia,  with  its 
high  mountains,  and  Zakynthos  (Zante)  lay  before  me. 


LETTER  III. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  proceeded  hence  to  Patrass,  there 
to  embark  again  for  the  isthmus,  and  go  to  Corinth,  and  then  sail 
from  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus  to  the  neighbouring  Pineus. 
This  plan,  undertaken  with  a  little  spirit,  I  thought  completdy 
feasible,  since  it  had  been  unanimously  reported,  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  that  Athens,  with  its  castle,  had  long  since  fiillen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks. 

I  now  learnt  in  Zante,  from  the  report  of  French  and  Eng*- 
lish  travellers,  as  well  as  from  the  Greeks  themselves,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  take  this  route.  I  was  told  that  the  fort 
of  Patrass  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  city  beinff 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  that  sailiiu^,  in  the  Gulf  d^ 
Lepanto,  was  very  dangerous,  owing  to  the  Greek  and  Turidsh 

Eirates  by  which  the  gulf  was  infested;  furthermore,  that  it  would 
e  very  nazardous  to  cross  the  isthmus,  on  account  of  the  Turk- 
ish ana  Greek  banditti  roving  about  there.  To  get  to  Gmiith 
would  be  utterly  impossible!  It  would  also  be  very  difficult  to 
&id  any  shipping  at  Kenkeri,  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus, 
for  Salamis  or  Athens,  all  trade  and  communication  being  stop- 
ped.   But  if  I  should  even  succeed  in  conquering  all  these  dif- 
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ficultAes  and  reach  Athens,  I  should  find  the  town  almost  ea- 
tirel^  abandoned,  even  the  French  and  Anitrian  consuls  having 
left  It.  Moreover,  the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  beiw 
contained  in  the  fort,  the  ancient  Acropolis,  which  was  stiu 
occupied  by  the  Turks,  I  should  be  precluded  from  seeing  it ; 
and,  if  I  went  upon  the  chance  of  tne  fort  having  been  token 
within  a  month,  (the  last  date  of  the  accounts  received  from 
that  quarter,)  there  was  but  one  way  of  reaching  there,  viz.  to 
sail  to  the  island  of  Hydra,  from  whence  I  might  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  JSgina,  Salamis,  or  even  the  Piraeus. 

On  the  latter  course  I  have,  therefore,  resolved,  and  am  now 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  for  Hydra.  But  I  am  aware  that  at 
the  present  perioa  such  a  course  would  be  difBcuU  to  meet  with ; 
and,  I  am  told,  that  I  should  more  readily  find  one  in  K^lamata. 

For  this  small  tovni  on  the  gulf  of  Coron,  I  have  found  three 
travelling  companions,  two  Englishmen,  and  a  Hungarian. 
They  have  resolved  to  proceed  there  overland,  if  there  should  be 
no  ship  sailing  there  within  a  few  days,  and  I  am  almost  in- 
clined to  accompany  them. 


LETTER  IV. 

We  found  no  ship  to  sul  for  Kalamata,  and,  therefore^  set 
about  the  execution  of  our  plan,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings 
and  dissuasion  of  our  firiends. 

Our  departure  was  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  British  autho- 
rities in  Z^nte,  and  we  spoke  about  an  intended  excursion  into 
the  interior  of  the  island ;  whilst  our  embarkation  took  place  at 
ni^it-time,  and  outside  of  the  harbour. 

We  set  sail  at  day-break,  and  within  four  hours-and-a-half 
we  landed  at  Fyrgo,  on  the  coast  of  Morea.  In  this  place  of 
misery  and  wretchedness,  we  procured  two  guides  witn  mules 
to  carry  our  lu^rage. 

We  soon  reached  the  neat  romantic  village  of  Phloka,  which 
we  found  almost  completely  deserted.  The  scite  of  Oljrmpia  is 
easil]^  recognised.  .  I  wished  to  give  some  details  of  the  remains 
of  tms  &mous  city;  but,  together  vrith  all  my  other  property,  I 
have  lost  my  journal  and  drawings. 

Passinff  over  the  Kaldeus,  near  its  junction  with  the  Alpheas, 
we  saw  Mount  Saturn.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  towards 
the  north,  lay  the  stadium,  the  shape  of  which  may  still  be 
traced ;  towards  the  east,  the  theatre  and  the  prytaneum;  on  the 
road  towards  the  stadium,  the  temple  of  Hera ;  towards  the  south 
the  Leonidacum,  and,  probably,  the  study  of  Phidias. 

To  the  south-east  of  this  mountain,  towards  the  Alpheas, 
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Stood  the  famcNis  tc»iple  of  jAipiter  Olyinpus.  Only  a  few  in- 
fiigniticant  ruins,  and  some  underwood,  mark  the  ecite  of  thie 
temple,  from  which  the  Turks  of  Lalla,  to  this  day,  dig  for  stont^s 
which  once  belonged  to  it.  The  tolal  demolition  ot  this  tetii- 
pie  h  owing  to  its  uncommon  splendour  and  internal  richuebs ; 
whilst  some  older  lemples  at  Aibene,  Agrigeot,  &c.  are  almost 
entire  to  this  day. 

Of  the  Pelopium  and  Hippodamium  no  traces  are  dLscem<- 
ihle,  no  more  than  of  the  theatie.  Of  the  Hippodrom  alone, 
some  ruins  are  left. 

l4eaTing  Olympia  towands  evenine,  we  took  the  road  to  Mi- 
rakka,  where  we  saw  some  ruins  ot  b\iildings,  probably  of  a 
later  date^  and  some  ancient  tombs.  We  parsed  .near  the  small 
seat,  or  rather  tower,  of  Pyrgo,  belonging  to  the  Aga  of  Lalhu 
«iow  a  fugitive,  and  which  had  been  buut  of  stones  from  the 
temple  oc  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  We  passed  the  night  at 
Mi  rakka. 

The  neKt  morning  we  crossed  the  Alpheus  near  Palago-Pba- 
naro;  a  passage  which  is  not  without  its  dangera,  besides  being 
awkwardly  managed;  we,  however,  left  our  mules  on  the  right- 
bank,  as  we  only  went  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  view  of 
Elis  and  Arcadia,  from  the  moufltain  of  Palago-Phanaro.  We 
had  much  finer  prospects  on  the  succeeding  days,  and  certainly 
did  not  find  it  worth  the  trouble  and  danger  of  this  crossing. 

We  soon  passed  over  tlie  Erimanthus  and  Ladon  Into  Arcadia, 
to  the  small  village  of  Agiani  or  Hagio^  on  the  scite  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Her&Ba.  The  remaining  ruins  of  this  once  &mous 
eity  are  but  scanty ;  yet,  occasionally,  Doric  columns  of  a  porous 
soH  stone,  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  are  found. 

From  Agiani  the  road  again  leads  over  the  Alplieus,  to  whicJb 
we  now  bstde  adieu,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Turkish  &ft  of 
Nerrowitza ;  which  we,  however,  carefully  avoided. 

We  thought  of  proceeding  that  day  as  £ir  as  Panlizau^  when, 
towards  seven  o^ clock  in  the  morning,  our  pi  ogress  was  Mopped 
in  an  unexpected  manner.  We  suddenly  perceived  a  party  of 
armed  men,  with  three  mules,  coming  down  the  hill,  and  directly 
recoenised  them  as  Mainots. 

We  immediately  took  to  our  pistols,  but,  in  the  same  moment 
they  fired  a  musket,  and  one  of^our  mules  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 
After  tins  introduction  they  called  out  to  us  to  surrender  our- 
selves,  otherwise  they  would  murder  us,  w4uch  would  be  very 
easy  for  them,  ^^  brave  Spartans,"  with  such  Frankish  dogs.  And 
certainly  such  it  was,  as  these  Neo-Spartans  were  between  thirty 
and  thirty^two  in  number,  all  armed  fourfold;  and  our  Mrty 
was  only  four  men,  armed  with  three  braoe  of  pistol^,  our  Hun-^ 
friend  not  having  any  wei^ons. 
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Nei^enhelesd^  vre  resolved  to  defend  ourselves  at  all  ha7Brds.  We 
bowever  told  theiB^  befiyre  that,  vre  were  friends,  on  our  march 
to  the  Greek  army  at  Kah^mfita.  This  declaration  made  them 
hesitate  m  momems  however,  after  having  fired  another  shot, 
they  replied  laconkally,  that  thia  was  an  untruth,  for  people  did 
not  go  to  Kalamata  by  land,  but  by  sea ;  that  we  were  Enjrlish 
^ies;  and  thait,  moreover,  the  Pranks  were  not  wanted  at. 
Kalamata. 

Upon  this  they  quickty  came  down  upon  us.  They  fired  two 
shots,  one  of  which  diightty  wounded  Mr.  N.  in  the  upper-arm, 
the  other  killed  the  young  muleteer  of  Pyrgo.  In  return,  the 
brave  Englishman,  S.  disabled  two  of  the  robbera.  For  m  v  part,  I 
shot  oiie  of  them  through  the  thigh,  but  the  second  pistol  having 
missed  fire,  I  felt  my  senses  leaving  me,  and  I  fell  to  the  grouno. 
This  was  the  consequence  of  a  blow  which  I  received  wfth  the 
biftt'end  of  a  musket  on  the  head  and  shoulder  ;  and  when  I 
recovered  ftom  my  swoon,  I  found  myself  and  my  three  compa- 
nions tied  to  trees. 

I  could  not  conceive  why  the  robbers  had  left  us  alive,  as  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  them  to  have  dispatched  us.  My  com- 
panioi»  also  told  me,  that  thi»  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
not  the  chief  of  the  be^d,  immediately  after  my  ftdiing,  ordered 
his  men  to  desist  from  firing,  and  to  carry  us  along  with  them  tied. 
This  part  of  the  plan,  however,  was  finally  abandoned,  and  we 
were  ukiinately  tied  to  the  trees,  and  left  to  die  the  most  miserable 
death,  or^  perhaps,  to  be  murdeied  the  next  day.  Having 
stripped  us  of  every  valuable,  they  went  away  with  our  provi- 
sions, luggage,  arms,  and  the  remaming  mule. 

We  exhausted  all  our  strength  to  disengage  ourselves,  and 
night  eame  on,  without  our  having  succeeded.  We  now  heard 
somebody  appraachinj^  us ;  it  was  our  surviving  muleteer,  who 
had  concealed  himself  behind  the  rocks  and  trees  as  soon  as  the 
firing  commenced.  He  released  us  fi-om  our  captivity,  and  not- 
withstanding the  wretchedness  of  our  situation,  we  expsrienced 
such  relief  as  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  may  have  un- 
dergone similar  suflferings. 

mit  what  were  we  to  do  now  ?  Deprived  of  every  means, 
a  return  seemed  to  be  as  impossible  as  any  progress  on  our 
journey.  In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  S.  uttered  a  shout,  at  the  same 
time  picking  up  his  cap,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
had  mllen  among  the  stone,  and  which  he  held  up  with  loud 
exclamations  of  joy.  Al  last  he  informed  us  that  he  had  hidden 
some  pieces  of  gold  in  his  cap,  with  which  we  might  reach  Kala- 
mata, where  we  should  find  further  assistance. 

Our  joy  now  became  equal  to  his,  and  we  expressed  it  in 
lively  termsj  as  well  as  our  gratitude  for  hib  generosity  rn  oflering 
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U>  admit  us  to  a  share  in  his  good  fortune.  We  now  resolved  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  forest,  to  dress  our  wounds,  and  to  proceed 
the  next  day  in  our  journey  to  Kalamata.  It  was  also  discussed 
whether  we  were  to  do  any  thing  in  the  neighbouring  village 
towards  the  recovery  of  our  property,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
robbers.  But  our  guide  strongly  dissuaded  us  from  such  a 
step,  urging  the  absence  of  all  legal  authorities  throughout  the 
Morea  at  the  present  period,  together  with  the  danger  of  exciting 
the  robbei-s,  who,  probably,  were  still  about  here,  or  any  of  their 
fellows,  to  revenge  the  attempt  of  brining  them  to  justice.  We 
therefore  desisted  from  this  scheme,  till  we  should  reach  Kala- 
mata,  whither  the  muleteer  engaged  to  guide  us,  in  hopes,  as  we 
anticipated  ourselves,  that  we  should  there  be  able  to  indemnify 
him  for  his  trouble  and  los8» 

It  may  be  imagined  that  we  spent  a  very  gloomy  night* 
Besides,  Mr.  N.  and  I  could  not  sleep  from  pain ;  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  we  set  out  on  our  melancholy 
march. 

Our  road  led  us  over  a  beautiful  succession  of  hill  and  dale, 
from  the  former  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  view  into 
Arcadia.  But  owing  to  our  exhaustion  from  hunger,  thirst,  and 
&tigue,  and  from  a  considerauon  for  our  wounded  friend,  whose 
wound  was  but  slightly  drest,  and  who  su&red  from  fever,  we 
did  not  proceed  further  than  the  village  of  Ampeliona. 

In  this  village  we  again  found  inhabitants  and  cattle.  We 
supplied  ourselves  with  bread,  milk,  meat,  and  eggs;  but  owing 
to  the  poor  inhabitants  not  knowing  our  gold,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  we  persuaded  them  to  accept  a  zechine  in  payment. 

The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  Paulizza,  which  is  the  ancient 
city  of  Phigalia,  now  consisting  of  a  few  wretched  houses.  We 
traced  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  wall,  which  is  de- 
fended by  many  towers,  some  of  which  are  situated  upon  rocks, 
and  on  the  borders  of  deep  ravines.  On  the  east  side,  one  of  its 
antique  gates  is  yet  standing.  It  is  formed  of  large  stones,  joined 
without  any  kind  of  cement  or  lime. 

In  one  of  the  churches  are  some  firagments  of  a  small  done 
temple.  In  another  we  saw  antique  columns,  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  and  along  the  walls,  two  rows  of  columns  of  only  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter.  On  the  outside  of  this  church  we  perceived 
some  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  seemed  to  have  formed  the 
foundation  of  a  temple. 

Owing  to  its  elevated  position,  Paulizza  is  very  cold  in  winter. 
The  mountains  about  here  are  truly  stupendous,  and  open,  like 
gates,  with  views  into  the  wildly-beautiful  valleys  of  Arcadia.  The 
climate  of  Arcadia  is  by  no  means  genial ;  the  country  is  strikingly 
grand,  and  reminded  me  of  Tyrol,  and  still  more  of  Salzburg. 
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Only  the  vegetation  of  a  tropical  dimate,  such  as  wild  thyme, 
rosemary,  layender,  and  myrtles ;  pomegranate,  cactus,  fig,  mul- 
berry, and  mastix-trees,  remind  the  traveller  of  his  being  in  the 
south. 

Most  of  the  houses  on  our  road  we  found  deserted ;  therefore 
being  still  provided  with  provisions,  which  we  brought  with  us 
from  Parapeliona,  we  pushed  on  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Basss,  where 
we  encamped  between  its  splendid  columns. 

The  famous  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epithurias,  are  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  splendid  now  to  be  met  with  in  Greece. 
From  hence  the  famous  bas-relief  was  taken  which  now  forms  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  British  Museum,  and  which  represents 
the  contests  between  the  Lapithes  and  Centaurs,  and  tnose  be- 
tween  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons. 

This  temple  lies  between  two  hills,  crowned  by  ancient  oaks. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiYe  feet  long,  and  forty-eight  wide. 
The  number  of  columns  on  the  longest  side  is  fifteen,  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  the  front  and  the  back  are  only  six.  The  interior 
was  a  hypcethrum.  The  cell  was  surrounded  by  Ionic  columns, 
with  recesses  between  them,  which,  probably,  were  once  filled  up 
with  statues.  These  Ionic  columns  supported  the  famous  frieze 
which  was  forcibly  Ciurried  off  by  the  English,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  armed  force  of  sixty  men  from  Zante;  Weli-rachai 
son  of  the  famous  Ali  of  Janina,  who  was  then  pacha  of  Tri- 
polizza^  having  refused  to  give  it  up.  This  temple  was  built  of 
very  handsome  and  durable  kind  of  stone. 

The  prospect  from  this  spot  is  as  beautiful  as  extensive. 

We  passed  the  night  on  one  of  the  hills  hear  the  temple:  The 
next  morning  we  proceeded  to  Krano,  a  small  village;  but  which, ^ 
probably,  was  the  ancient  JVf essenian  city  of  Kromon. 

The  road  from  Krano  to  Sakona,  a  distance  of  about  five 
iiours,  is  chiefly  down  hill.    Sakona  lies  in  the  plain  of  Messeni. 

We  passed  near  the  remains  of  an  antique  citv  wall,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  and  crossed  over  a  number  of  small  streams  and 
rivulets,  which,  fortunately  for  us,  were  nearly  dried  up. 

Close  by  the  village  of  i^kala  we  found,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
the  defile,  a  species  of  natural  mosaickof  a  veiy  singular  appear- 
ance.    This  village  probably  occupies  the  site  of  Orchaha. 

An  hour's  journey  beyond  Skala,  we  came  to  the  foundation 
of  a  small  temple,  situated  on  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
spring  and  a  small  pond.  This  is  the  source  of  the  larger  Pamisus, 
in  which  children  were  purified. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived  at  Kalamata* 
This  town  is  situated  in  a  smiling  and  fertile  country,  resem* 
bling  a  garden.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hilL  at  a  distance  of  above 
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an  Italian  raile  from  the  sea ;  the  fort,  lately  taken  from  the  Turke^ 
lying  by  the  side  of  it.  It  is,  probably,  the  ancient  Kalftm% 
where  the  temple  of  Diana  Timnatis  stood,  although  some  make 
it  the  site  of  the  antique  city  of  Steng-Klarus. 


LETTER  V. 

We  caine  to  Kalamata,  both  from  inclination  and  neoesstty, 
to  enlist  in  the  Greek  army,  whose  head-quartei*s  are  in  Ihia 
town.  I  have  determined  to  speak  of  the  treatment  I  suffered 
there  from  the  Greeks,  with  all  the  lenity  which  the  good  cause 
in  bad  hands  deserves. 

We  certainly  found  what  was  termed  the  head-quarters,  t.  e« 
a  collection  of  men  who  styled  themselves  officers*  They  were 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Frenchmen  aild  a  Polandef 
from  Napoleon's  lancers. 

Our  first  step  was  to  wait  upon  tlie  Duodekadi,  and  lay  our 
complaint  before  them,  in  the  nope  of  causing  the  ax^rehension 
of  the  robbers,  by  giving  an  exact  description  of  tlie  lost  articles; 
having  learnt  from  good  authority  that  they  were  pitf tly  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  toWn ;  on  which  account,  perhi^  they  were  &voured 
by  these  magistrates.  We  met  with  a  very  cold  rec^tioti,  and 
they  seemed  surpriased  that  we  should  complain  of  having  been 
robbed  in  the  Morea.  They  refused  to  investigate  the  mat-- 
ter,  as  being  useless  and  impossible. 

We  were  not  only  disappointed  of  assistance  where  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  it^  nor  did  we  experience  the  least  commisera- 
tion from  the  Greeks.  They  treated  us  with  the  contempt  usu* 
ally  shewn  by  the  Moreats  towards  the  Franks ;  a  treatment  as 
ridiculous  as  inconsistent  in  people  who  are  merely  dependant, 
and  who  have  so  pressingly  solicited  foreign  assistance. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  want  of  high-sounding  phrases,  in  which 
the  Spurtan  descent  is  repeated ;  they,  however,  neither  possess 
real  Grecian  spirit,  military  skill,  just  conception  of  th^r  Iiigh 
origin,  or  subordination. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  terrible  confusion  in  their  a&irs.  The 
troops  and  officers  were'but  seldom  paid,  there  beinc  always  a 
scarcity  of  money  lunong  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea.  The  people 
either  Uve  by  pillage  or  by  their  own  means :  of  course,  they 
could  not'  yet  provide  a  proper  supply  of  provisions  and  arms^ 
and  the  small  quantity  oi  cannon  and  ammunition  imported  by 
French  and  American  ships  upon  credit^  are  fiur  from  being 
sufficient. 

Brides,  they  had  no  plan  in  their  operations,  and  the  peofdo 
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of  Kalamata  thought  it  quite  ridiculous  to  think  of  it,  since 
Prince  D.  Ypsilanti  and  the  hero  Koloktroni  were  stationed 
befone  Tripolizaa.  They  thought  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  take  the  fortresses  firom  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  This, 
howev^er,  is  no  easy  task,  considenng  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  Turks  defend  themselves  in  them,  and  rather  endure  the 
greatest  pmacicms  than  surpender  to  the  Greeks.  In  addition  to 
this,  se^peral  of  them  hare  large  garrisons. 
Of  honour,  the  best  essence  of  an  army,  these  people  have  no 
Their  spirit  is  iK>t  that  of  bravery,  b«t  that  of  villany, 
wfat<^  considers  all  methods  of  concjuest  justifiable. 

The  Moreats  have  already  been  reproached  ef  being  more 
cruel  and  malicioa«  towaids  each  o<^r,  than  the  Turks  were 
tawa^s  them.  This  charge  is  iiteratly  true.  Tbey  now  perse- 
cute and  denounce  each  other,  in  the  «ame  manner  as  ibey  fo^- 
nc^y  -need  the  padias,  from  covetousBfess,  envy,  or  hatred. 

These  'SoMisant  officers  cannot  brook  to  see  each  other  pro- 
moted; and  they  are  especii^y  offended  when  such  a  distinction 
is  ooR^Btred  on  a  foreigner:  a  feeling  wfai^h  I  s/hould  not  blame 
-Tf  fhey  were  independ^t  of  them;  but  they  ought  not  to  rqect 
whatis  indispensable  to  them. 

ft  is  aknost  impossible  for  a  European  to  describe  the  common 
eetcfiers,  wtio,  wr  4ie  mo^  part,  are  Mainots.  With  the  pride 
of  their  ancestors,  of  whom,  however,  they  have  but  confused 
ideas,  tlieir  character  unites  villany  and  cowardice.  In  general, 
their  courage  only  extends  to  stealing  a  ^heep,  a  cow,  or  a  horse, 
but  it  is  lost  v^Aien  they  are  to  meet  an  enemy  face  to  face,  with- 
out-any  prospect  of  gain. 

The  Turks  are  personally  braver  than  the  Moreat  Greeks. 
This  &ct  vras  hitherto  displayed  on  every  occasion,  but  particu- 
larly 4mn£  the  siege  of  tne  small  fort  of  Monombasia,  on  the 
5thof  Apru.  The  Turks  wished  to  repulse  the  Greeks,  who 
wepe  four  times  stronger  than  themselves,  by  a  sally.  But  as 
often  as  they  came  out  of  their  fort,  their  cowardly  opponents 
fled.  The  Turks  now  thought  of  a  stratagem  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  their  enemies.  I'hey,  therefore,  put  a  cow  outside 
the  gate  from  which  they  intended  to  sally  forth.  In  the  night 
the  Ghreeks  went  into  the  snare.  Tbey  approached,  in  order  to 
seize  die  lowing  cow,  and  while  engaged  with  unloosing  her,  the 
Talks  iell  upon  them,  killed  many,  and  took  still  more,  who, 
however,  dia  not  survive  the  next  day.^ 

They  oommenoed  this  siege  with  one  large  cannon,  vnth  the 
management  of  which  they  were  still  less  acquainted  than  the 
Tuilts  mete  of  their  avtillery.  With  this  gun,  however,  th^ 
fired  from  such  a  distance  that  it  was  impossible  for  their  balls 
to  reach  the  fort; — ^they  were,  however,  secure  against  the  artiU 
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lery  of  the  Turks.  Thus  they  uselessly  spent  a  large  qUantUfl 
of  precious  ammunition,  and  after  a  few  days  they  went  off  witW 
great  noise  and  threats.  The  Turks  maintained  themselves  yet 
some  time  longer,  till  hunger  and  want  compelled  them  to  sur-* 
render.  But,  contrary  to  the  capitulation,  the  whole  of  the  garri* 
son  was  put  to  the  sword. 

On  seeing  these  people  stalking  about  with  two  pistols,  a 
takan,  or  long  dagger,  and  a  knife  in  their  belt,  with  a  musket 
on  their  shoulder,  and  a  lar^  ^upp^y  Pf  cartridges  about  them, ! 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  barbarous  courage 
as  with  tne  Turks,  whom  the  Greeks  mimic  in  every  particular. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  They  load,  it  is  true,  their  enemies 
with  the  most  opprobrious  terms,  which  are  as  punctually  re- 
turned by  them,  but  they  seldom  await  them,  if  they  approach 
courageously  and  in  equal  numbers. 

The  Frenchmen  and  the  Polander  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  a  few  troops  of  Moreats,  and  were  styled  cap« 
tains*  But  they  were  sensiole  of  the  difficulty  and  unpleasant- 
ness of  their  situation.  Hated  by  their  men  as  ^  Frenkisn  dogs," 
and  in  every  way  unsupported,  they  were  left  without  any  influ- 
ence, and  were  afraid  ot  falling,  some  day  or  other,  sacrifices  to 
their  hatred  of  foreigners.  Moreover,  they  hardly  ever  received 
any  pay ;  and  they  ardently  wished  to  leave  the  country,  but  had 
no  means  carry  their  wish  into  execution. 

We  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  be  resolved  rather  to  sufl^ 
death  than  join  these  vile  bands;  and,  therefore, determined  to 
leave  the  IVforea  as  soon  as  possible.  Only  two  zechines  were 
leftofS.'s  money;  but  his  generosity  w'ould  not  allow  him  to 
save  himself  alone  from  the  wreck  of  our  hopes.  The  master 
of  a  Zantiot  boat,  however,  agreed,  for  this  money,  not  only 
to  give  us  a  passage  to  Zante,  but  also  to  board  us  during  the 
voyage. 

We  left  Kalamata  the  following  morning.  In  oUr  passaffe  v?e 
saw,  at  a  distance,  the  fortresses  of  Koron  and  Metun,  whi^  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  that  of  Navaria  (Neacastro) 
lately  taken  by  the  Greeks. 

Having  arnved  off  Zante,  the  difficulty  was  to  land  unob- 
served, and  to  appear  as  if  we  came  from  the  interior,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  neld  to  a  quarantine.  During  the  night  the 
landing  was  e&cted  at  an  unguarded  part  of  the  breakers,  and 
jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  we  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore. 
The  boat  affain  took  to  the  open  sea,  and  the  next  morning  we 
entered  the  harbour  of  Zante. 

We  also  reached  the  town  undiscovered,  and  the  report  was 
{generally  believed  that  we  came  to  examine  the  naphtha*springi 
in  the  interior. 
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By  the  kind  aisistance  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  had  been 
recommended,  we  obtained  here  enough  to  enable  us  to  procure 
some  linoi,  and  to  think  of  a  fiurther  voyage. 

Our  roads  now  separated.  I  determined  to  return  by  Venice 
to  the  south  of  Grennany ;  but  my  companions  wished  to  go  to 
iVf  alta.  They  were  enabled  to  leave  a  short  time  befi>re  myself. 
Xhe  moment  of  our  parting  I  shall  remember  through  life;  al- 
though  it  was  silent. 

The  rising  of  the  Greeks  against  the  unjust  and  batbarous  con- 
duct  of  the  pachas,  the  attempt  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  a 
government  which  not  only  iqpproved  of  their  inhuman  treats 
ment,  but  frequently  ordered  it, — is,  unquestionably,  a  glorious 
aera  in  modem  history. 

The  Porte  could,  in  my  opinion,  no  longer  be  considered  as  a 
legitimate  power  in  Europe,  when  she  attacked  those  undestruc* 
tible  rights  of  her  subjects  which  they  possess  as  human  beings^ 
rights  which  form  the  basis  of  all  European  governments,  and 
which  are  the  condition  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  alone  a  go- 
vernment can  aH>ire  to  legitimacy. 

The  rising  ot  the  Greeks  against  such  a  government  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  classed  with  the  revolutionary  attempts  lately 
made  in  other  countries. 

The  Greeks  do  not  desire  a  partial  change  in  their  govern- 
ment, but  they  demand  common  justice  and  humanity ;  and  as 
this  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  a  friendly  way,  they  took  to  arms 
to  render  themselves  altogether  independent  of  tlmt  power. 

Should  the  Porte,  however,  now  be  induced  to  grant  the 
Greeks,  under  proper  securities,  such  a  legal  government  as,  for 
instance,  is  enjoyed  by  the  Austrian  subjects  in  Germany,  she 
would  re-enter  into  her  legitimacy  towards  the  Greeks,  and  any 
&rther  resistance  en  their  part  might  then  be  called  disloyal. 

But  as  it  iS)  I  consider  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  as  being 
fuUy  justified  afler  the  treatment  they  have  experienced.  Similar 
attempts  were  made  during  the  last  century  in  the  Morea  and 
northern  Greece,  but  without  success. 

But  to  call  it  a  national  war  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks, 
is  decidedly  erroneous.  Whole  tribes  of  them,  and  those  among 
the  most  renowned  of  antiquity,  the  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
M^ris,  Thebes,  &c.  have  hitherto  kept  completely  aloof  from 
the  contest ;  upwardsof  five  thousand  male  Moreats  have  fled  firom 
the  Peloponnese  to  the  island  of  Zante,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  having  no  arms  to  fight  for  their  counti7.  This,  however,  is 
an  untruth,  since  it  is  weU  known  that  every  Moreat  has  his  pis- 
tols, muskets,  daggers,  long  knives,  &c.  which,  in  the  true 
Turkish  style,  they  always  carry  along  with  them. 
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In  the  same  manner  above  three  thoaaafid  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Acarnania  haye  taken  refuge  on  die  islands  of  CepUa- 
Ionia,  St.  Maura,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  piinces,  -who  perhaps  hope  to 
ecquire  thcones  through  it,  the  higher  ooeders  ha^e  liitherto  not 
participsted  in  the  war.  They  have  not  oniy  withdrawn  their 
aupport,  but  there  are  even  many  who  disappnyre  of  the  measure. 
They  read  here  with  much  regret  of  the  patriotic  sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks,  reported  in  foreign  newsp^^ieiii.  This  unworthy 
exduaion  too  is  the  cause  of  the  want  of  money  among  dielr 
armies;  which  causes  so  much  delay  in  their  operations,  and 
deprives  them  of  the  means  of  purchasing  the  necessary  imple- 
ments of  war. 

it  is  wdl  known  that  the  war  on  die  Danube  broke  out  too 
aoon.  It  is  said  that  it  was  only  to  haiw  begun  in  the  sntumn 
of  182S.  Nothing  was  prepared,  nothing  planned;  hence  the 
confusion  in  their  operations. 

Prince  Alexander  Ypsilanu  has  shewn  his  deme  of  capacity 
in  the  miscarried  campaign  on  the  Danube.  His  orodier  Dimitiz 
Y|pBilaiiu  and  prince  Katakusi  in  the  Moiea,  are  possessed  of 
military  telent;  under  them  command  Alexander  Kantakuzens, 
the  brothers  Kisko  and  Kolaktroni,  who  is  a  brave  leader,  who, 
heSofte  the  arrival  of  D^  Ypsilanti,  had  done  almost  every  diing 
that  has  been  aoeomplished  in  this  part  of  Greece. 

But  for  undertakings  like  these  extraordinary  talents  are  re- 
quired; common  skill  wiU  not  sufice. 

Let  us  only  consider  what  has  been  done  in  the  Morea,  since 
March,  ivhen  the  insurrection  fmt  brcrice  out. 

As  the  Turks,  immedtately  on  the  breslking  out  of  the  revolt, 
withdnewimo  die  fortresses,  the  Greeks  had  no  enemv  to  con- 
tend wtdi  in  ijhe  openlield,  and  there  was  no  need  of  thousands 
<if  people  flying  before  them.    The  Mainots  and  Moreats,  as 
«sual,  made  much  noise  and  confusion,  robbed  and  murdered 
«s  much  as  possible ;  bat  they  oahf  took  a  few  of  the  smallest 
forts  bv  starving  the  garrisons.    The  larger  fortresses,  however, 
4uie  stin  held  bj  the  Turks,  in  spite  of  the  want  to  which  the 
sanisons  in  diem  are  exposed.    Thus  diey  occupy  Napoti  di 
lloniania^  with  a  flanrison  (as  thqr  9Bf)  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
Koron  with  tfour  raousand  men,  Motun  with  two  diousand  men, 
Palran  vridi  six  thousand  men,  and  Tripolizza  with  eight  thou- 
sand men.    But  even  if  tiiese  Aoidd  at  length  4all,  the  merit  of 
takiw  them  wffl  be  but  trifling,  as  the  Turl^  had  no  time  to  pro- 
vide tnemsehres  m  their  fortvesses  against  being  besieged,  and 
«ffe  now  dying  Aom  want  of  provisions*    With  such  an  enemy 
within,  the  laif(er  the  garrison  the  sooner  they  must  6il. 
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Besides^  H  is  well  known  that  the  Turks  have  no  knowledge 
of  fortification  or  the  tnanagement  of  artillery,  and  are  therefore 
entirely  restricted  to  their  personal  bravery  and  endurance ;  widi 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  abley  although  oppressed  by  &miae| 
to  resist  the  many  attacks  and  storms  of  the  Greeks* 
^  Tripolizza  was  besieged  these  two  months  by  Ypsilanti  and 
Katakusiy  whose  army  was  estimated  from  between  twenty  to 
tbree  thousand  men;  but  without  beii^  able  to  reduce  the 
£imished  garrison  to  surrender. 

Thus,  within  five  months  and  a  half  very, little  has  been 
effected  against  the  enemy,  although  so  much  reduced  in  means  of 
defence.  Only  since  the  arrival  of  the  princes  in  Morea  the  mili* 
tary  afiairs  have  obtained  a  better  form^  although  not  a  better 
^irit ;  moreover,  all  the  improvements  are  conhned  to  the  spot 
where  prince  Ypsilanti  commands  in  person. 

Mucn  more  however  has  been  ei&cted  by  the  islanders  of  the 
Archipelago,  especially  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hydra  and  Spezia. 
Their  naval  forces  are  considerable,  and  they  are  daily  gaining 
some  advanti^  over  their  enemies. 

The  heroine  Bobolina  vms  from  the  latter  island ;  she  armed . 
three  ships  against  the  Turks^  two  of  which  were  commanded 
by  her  sons^  and  the  largest  by  herself*  She  lost  one  of  hec 
sons  in  the  contest ;  but  she  was  th^i  as  much  animated  by  the 
feeling  of  revenge  a»  by  the  love  of  her  country.  She  already  has 
taken  many  ships. 

Another  fair  lieroine,  of  the  &mily  Morogeni  of  Constantino* 
pie,  fitted  out  several  ships  against  the  Turks  for  herself  and  sons 
in  June  last. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Greeks  will  always  keep  the 
superiority  on  sea,  amd  that  therefore  the  islands  at  least  wiU  be 
wrested  from  the  Turks.  But  it  would  be  still  more  gratifying 
if  there  were  more  union  and  concord  between  the  dimteAi 
islands,  and  would  be  sooner  conducive  to  victory. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus,  especially  in  Rumili,  the 
a&irs  of  the  Greeks  stand  much  better.  On  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  of  Jankia,  the  Turkish  forces  were  very  considerable.  But 
on  the  Greeks  separating  from  them  they  were  reduced  to  five 
thousand,  with  which  they  continue  besieging  AU-Pacha,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  hemed  ia  Aemselves  by  a  Greek  host  of 
about  twenty«five  tbousand^-meny  Albanese,  Epirots,  FargistS| 
Suliats,  &c.  under  the  command  of  Sttumairi  and  Zonkas,,  who 
are  sometimes  joined  b;  the  brave  SuUiot  chief  Rati,,  with  his 
wanderiiu^  trcnap. 

These  brave  iribes,  to  which  perhaps  we  may  also  soon  reckon 
the  Servians,  ferthe  moment  laid  aside  their  hatsed  towanls  the 
southern  Greeks,  and  bravely  opposed  the  Turks*    They  took 
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Sulli  inEpirus  and  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Parga,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  generous  Pargiots  will  soon  again  repossess  themselves  of 
the  tombs  of  their  fadiers.     There  too  the  orave  Odysseus  was 
very  active  with  his  small  army. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  the  Porte  is  much  weakened 
andparalized;  but,  notwitnstanding  this,  she  is  still  very  povr- 
erful,  and  the  bravery  of  her  troops  nas  hitherto  proved  an  ada- 
mantine wall  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Greeks,  whose  armies 
are  deficient  of  many  advantages  possiessed  by  the  Turks. 

Such  as  I  know  the  Greeks  they  are,  as  yet,  perfectly  unripe 
for  the  formation  of  a  federative  government.  This  truth  had 
been  long  observed  by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  nation ; 
and,  therefore,  they  established  those  schools  at  Smyrna,  Chios, 
Cydonia,  &c.  which,  being  connected  among  each  other,  and 
with  the  foreign  travels  and  studies  of  these  young  men,  were  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  their  future  enjoyment  of  liberty.  But 
this  wise  plan  was  abandoned  too  soon,  and  the  present  prema- 
ture insurrection  broke  out. 

The  Greeks  want  a  powerful  central  government,  whether 
their  government  be  monarchical  or  federative.  But  they  ought 
to  have  a  severe  struggle  before  they  can  be  matured  for  such  a 
state  of  civilization.  For  if  by  means  of  foreign  assistance  they 
should  obtain  their  independence,  as  it  were  by  a  sudden  start, 
we  might  expect  to  see  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  which  deso- 
lated Hellas  after  Alexander  s  death.  The  common  enemy  hav- 
ing once  disappeared,  individual  ambition  would  exert  itself^ 
and  we  should  perhaps  find  Ypilanti,  Katakusi,  Kantakuzens, 
and  a  host  of  others  fighting  ior  the  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Stambul. 

But  even  should  not  this  civil  strife  take  place,  and  should  one 
individual,  without  opposition,  obtain  the  empire  of  the  east,  it 
would  require  a  great  genius  to  neutralize  and  amalgamate  the 
heterogeneous  parts  which  compose  the  Greek  population,  and 
to  introduce  an  improved  mode  of  government  and  administration 
among  them ;  but  such  a  genius  has  not  yet  appeared  in  Greece. 

If  I  yet  consider  the  horrid  murders  committed  at  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  and  elsewhere,  which  will  be  repeated  as 
long  as  the  smallest  Turkish  power  shall  remain  in  Greece;  if  I 
consider  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Turks  are  every  where  returned 
by  the  Greeks;  if  I  consider  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  Jews,  I  feel  myself  induced,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  to  wish 
that  some  great  neighbouring  power  would  interfere,  and  compel 
the  Porte  to  grant  to  the  weeks  a  general  amnesty,  a  just  and 
equitable  treatment  for  the  future,  security  for  their  persons  and 
property,  and  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  these  concessions, 
with  a  powerful  army  stationed  in  the  country^  and  thus  put  a 
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&top  to  the  exterminating  war  between  both  parties,  and  to  re- 
stove,  at  least,  an  outward  peace,  till  time  and  circumstances 
should  bring  about  other  changes. 

Such  is  the  posterity  of  the  old  Spartans ;  such  arc  the  Moreots, 
who,  among  the  Greeks  are  not  only  the  haughtiest,  but,  ^Isq, 
the  most  cowardly.  Whither  has  the  fortitude  and  cohteippt  of 
life  which  characterized  their  ancestors  fled?  Whither  are  those 
^one  to  whom  earthly  possessions  and  bodily  pains  were  equally 
mdifierent  ?  That  race  is  fled,  never  to  return,  like  every  thing 
great  and  beautiful  that  is  once  gone ;  it  will  not  rise  again, 
— certainly  not  in  this  generation.* 

*  No  possible  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accounts  of  the  war  given  by 
Gfeekjionly.  Thas,  towards  the  close  of  Jnly  it  was  reported  in  Zante»  tor 
at  least  the  eighth  time,  that  IVipolizza  had  surrendered ;  that  the  fort  of 
Patrasso  had  been  taken  by  storm  after  a  dreadful  slaughter ;  in  the  sume 
manner  that  it  was  afterwards  announced  at  Corfu,  that  Soljnich,  with  lier 
immense  treasores,  had  snrreiidered  to  Odysseus. 

The  following  facts  respecting  Janina  may  be  depended  upon,  as  coming 
ffom  a  very  good  source.  The  town  of  Janina,  situated  on  the  left  side  of 
the  lake,  and  which  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  It  has  three  forts,  named  Kuta,  Lidarize,  and  Kastro ;  all  of  which 
arc  still  in  the  hands  of  Ali-Pacha.  Into  tlie  latter,  which  is  the  strongest, 
he  has  thrown  himself,  with  all  his  immense  treasures  which  were  before  in 
Lidariae,  but  which  he  bad  removed  in  time.  These  three  forts  have,  for 
some  time  past,  been  besieged  by  a  body  of  6000  Turks.  They  were  three 
timea  stronger  when  the  siege  began,  yet  when  the  Greeks  separated  fron^ 
them,  only  6000  rtmained.  Since  the  rising  of  the  Greeks  these  Turks^are 
sorrounded  by  s  Greek  army,  said  to  be  26,000  Mtrr>ng.  It  appears  this 
measure  has  bad  no  particular  result.  The  two  Greek  leaders  are  Stnmsri 
and  Zooka,  and  tliey  are  now  and  then  joined  by  the  wandering  troop  of  tlie 
brave  Sniliot  Notl.  «  '         • 

Ali-Pacha  has  not  yet  passed  over  to  the  Christian  religion,  nor  has  h^ 
taken  a  Christian  name.  This  erroneous  statement  was  caused  by  his  once 
hoisting  the  Greek  standard,  a  silver  cross  raised  above  the  crescent,  on  the 
lowers  tii  Kastro,  which  he  did  to  demonstrate  his  friendship  for  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  account  of  tlie  Greek  armies.  The  com- 
mon calculation  is: 

Under  Demetry  Ypsilanti's  chief  command,  although  divided  into  several 
eorps,  and  engaged  with  the  siege  of  the  different  fortresses         30,000  men 

Before  Janina,  under  the  command  of  Sturnari  and  Zouka,  con- 
listingofSnlliots,  £pirots,  Pargiots,  Albanes,  Montenegrines,  8lc.  26,000 

The  corps  of  Odysseus  ....  4,000 

The  corps  of  SiiUiots  and  Pargiots  commanded  by  Noti  3,000 

The  remains  of  the  army  of  A.  Ypsilanti  on  the  Oanubo  3,000    . 

Tarious  undefined  bodies,  which  appear  sometimes  in  one 
place,  sometimes  in  another,  separate  and  re-united  -         6,0Q0 

70,000 
On  the  other  hand  the  Tnrklsh  armies  employed  agatnit  th^  Greeks  are 
estimated  as  follows : 
The  army  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  their  depei^dencies  60,000  men 
The  besieging  iM'my  before  Janina  -  -  6,000 
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LETTER  VI. 

This  island  is  very  frequently  yisited  witli  destnictiYe  eartli* 
quakes,  'wl^ch  occur  almost  r^ularly  every  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  the  concussions  generally  proceed  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E. 
jnccompanied  by  gusts  of  wind  in  tue  same  direction,  which  often 
last  for  several  cmys,  during  which  a  change  also  occurs  in  the 
atmosphere. 

All  the  earthquakes  w'hich  have  taken  place  in  modem  times, 
particularly  those  of  Lisbon  and  Calabria,  were  felt  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  but  more  especially  in  Zahte.  The  same  e^ta  have 
been  produced  by  tb^  ^uptions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius. 

Tfa<^  earthquakes,  which  arise  irora  the  bosom  of  the  isbaid^ 
and  tenninate  in  undulating  motions,  are  the  most  dangerous. 
They  return  at  regular  periods,  and  at  such  times  put  the  inha- 
bitants in  consternation.  Traces  of  their  destructive  efiects  are 
every  whei:e  to  be  met  with.  Those  of  1650,  }673,  1696, 1713, 
1727, 174!^  1767,  1791,  and  1890,  are  mpst  distinguisbed  tor 
^l^eir  violence.    , 

That  of  1767  be^an  on  the  llth  of  July,  and  lasted,  with 
short  interruptions,  till  the  9th  of  August.  Every  day  concuasiona 
WBf^  ftit)  Menin^  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which 
germinated  in  undulating  motions.  Slighter  concuapAons  ^rere 
f^%  even  two  months  later.  Besides  its  dreadful  ravages,  this 
^arthquf^  also  occasioned  an  epidemic  disease. 

On  the  Sd  of  N  bvember,  179  L  this  scourge,  vnth  all  its  ter- 
foTBf  returned  with  a  hot  and  smtry  atmospb^,  and  a  eofica»r 
^on  from  S.E.  toN.  W.  It  lasted  for  several  minutes,  but  tm 
not  felt  with  equal  force  in  all  parts  of  the  island.    The  whole 

Garrisons  in  the  difiereiit  fortresses  of  RimHi  -  9Ofi0&mtm 

Gtniwbns  in  the  dithnni  forts  of  Morea  -  •  9&,eOS 
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Bat  I  repeat  that  these  atatemeofs  canput  be  depended  i^poD.  No  one 
{ldows  the  truth.  We  may,  however^  suspect  that  uns  foreg^oing  accoimt  is 
^n  favour  of  the  Gpeeka. 

UnDxejudiced  Gxeek«  do  justice  to  the  excellent  and  quick  admiaislra- 
^on  of  justipe  amon^  the  Tni  ks,  esueciatfy  in  ConManiin^e^  Theualomem^ 
AdrianopUy  Magnesia^  Snufma,  and  In  the  whole  of  AwUoUm^  and  relate 
imecdotes  respecting  it  which  excKe  the  highest  admiration.  They  justly 
t  icar  that  tliis  at  least  would  be  unfavourably  altered  upon  Greece  becomiug 
'  ft«e.  Old  Smyrniotr  stift  remember  the  jnsffce  and  uttt:ommonly  goodf  (jua- 
lities  of  Kmnumanoglu  and  Znfonoglu.  The  Greeks  in  those  eniev  Mif  tfis- 
tricts  were  mnch  flmyured  \x%  Ifaer  Porte,  freqffcftrtiy  eVetr  tdr  tlbcr  dbtHiliefi- 
of  the  Turks  themselves.  Only  the  dte|K>tic  horroM  of  A^  JMtaat  %er« 
insaffcrable. 
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of  the  np^Btero  part  vemained  uninjored,  but  all  the  buildings  in 
the  eastern  part,  situated  on  eminences,  especially  the  fortress  of 
Zante,  wete  completely  destroyed ;  and  six  Tillages  at  the  fool 
of  the  mountains  were  totally  changed  into  heaps  of  rubbish. 
In  the  city  not  a  hou^  remained  without  being  more  or  les4 
injured ;  many  were  entirely  overthrown.  It  was  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  low  houses,  the  walls  of  which  had  been 
consolidated  by  age,  suffered  the  most ;  wfaibt  modem  houses 
of  three  or  four  stories  high  were  hardly  impaired.  Square 
ptUars,  raised  for  the  support  of  roofs,  were  seen  turned  upon 
their  aKis.  One  wall  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  siit  feet 
high,  was  entirely  demolished,  and,-  as  tt  were,  reduced  to  dust, 
whilst  close  by  it  a  thin,  slightly-built  wall  had  stood  its  ground. 
In  several  parts  of  the  coast  the  earth  opened.  During  the  first 
week  or  ten  days  after  this  event,  a  dismal  calm  prevaikrd.at  6ea« 
The  air  was  hot  and  sultry,  and  filled  with  a  dense  vapour.  The 
SOD  seemed  perfectly  pale  and  burning  hot.  Every  where,  but 
particularly  m  St.  Mark's  square,  in  ^nte,  was  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur.  Every  day  brought  some  conpussions,  but  considering 
the  shattered  state  of  the  houses,  they  did  little  damage.  Above 
twenty  persons  were  buried  under  the  ruinS,  and  tnirty  were 
woondra;  but  manv  more  died  through  fear. 

The  earthquake  of  1890-^1  seemed  to  keep  iu  ruinous  etkctsi 
firoM  the  bilk,  only  extending  its  devastations  alotig  the  coaSL 
ZaiHe  suflfered  dreadfiilly  bv  it,  portioalsrly  the  streets  near  the 
iea-eide.  In  other  respects  it  commenced  tn  the  same  numner  as 
that  of  1790.  It  began  on .  the  l€th  of  December,  and  lasted 
for  a  fortnight  with  unequal  violence. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1891,  the  strongest  conculssions  wertf 
felt.  They  caused  the  §fkwtest  destruction  in  Zante.  After  the 
6th  a  most  furious  hurricane  excited  the  sea  to  such  a  degreei 
that  it  produced  inundations,  which  did  much  mischief.  This 
earthquake,  unlike  the  former,  singled  out  the  high  build- 
ings. I  lived  in  one  of  those  houses  which  had  oeen  but 
scantily  repaired,  being  without  vrindows,  stair-rails,  and  other 
conveniences.  I  can  look  through  the  shattered  walls.  The 
yard  is  full  of  ruins,  over  which  an  old  orange-tree,  which  as 
yet,  preserved  under  the  fall  of  the  adjoining  houses,  raises 
Its  blooming  top.  In  the  same  manner,  a  neighbouring  garden 
Ues  covered  with  stones  and  rubbish,  but  in  the  midst  of  these 
stand  a  beautiful  pomegranate-tree  and  an  oleander,  both  in 
bloom  f  How  wretched  was  the  siffht  of  Zante  in  those  days  of 
desolation.  All  houses,  more  or  less  damaged,  stood  open,  forsaken 
by  their  inhabitants.  The  terrified  people  of  botn  sexes  and 
every  elation,  void  of  every  f^Kn^  except  that  of  danger,  ran 
Against  SMSh  other  in  the  most  h^nrrid  coniuston,  ha:>temng  tooths 
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linage  of  their  saint,  from  whom  alone  they  expected  help^ 
Towards  the  middle  of  January  all  danger  was  past. 

The  earthquakes  are  oflen  followed  tor  a  long  time  by  rain 
and  fog,  which  are  productive  of  epidemic  disorders,  which 
prove  always  more  violent  and  obstinate  at  Zante  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  islands. 

Herodotus  mentions  having  seen  a  lake  on  Zakynthus  which 

Eroduced  bitumen  (naphtha) ;  any  thing  thrown  into  this  lake^ 
.  e  says,  passes  under-ground,  and  again  appears,  four  stades  ofl^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

In  the  west  of  the  island,  near  the  village  of  Chieri,  is  a  beau* 
tiful  plain  of  about  three  leagues  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  mountains.  Here  the  air  is  noxious,  and  causes  protracted 
fevers ;  as  is  evident  from  the  pallid  countenances  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  middle  of  this  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  sea-shore,  are  two  naphtha-springs,  at  a  distance  of  about 
200  paces  from  each  other.  They  seem  to  take  their  rise  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  to  the  east,  turning  to  the  west  towards  the 
sea.  In  these  the  naphtha  is  always  boiling  and  bubbling  up.  It 
has  a  very  strong  smell.  The  surface  of  the  naphtha,  to  the  depth 
of  about  ei  foot,  is  covered  with  water  of  a  light  brown  colour. 
This  water,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  naphtha, 
seems  to  remain  unmoved ;  ana  it  is  remarkable,  that  both  the 
naphtha  and  the  water  are  perfectly  cool,  even  during  the  greatest 
summer  heat.  The  boiling  of  the  naphtha,  however,  is  stronger 
in  summer  than  in  the  other  seasons ;  but  during  the  earthquakes^ 
k  is  said  to  be  the  most  violent ;  a  proof  that  they  both  proceed 
from  the  same  cause. 

Without  these  springs  the  earthquakes  on  the  island  would  be 
more  violent  and  more  frequent.  They  seem  to  serve  them  as 
conductors,  for  near  them  the  concussions  are  the  strongest.  I 
noticed  here  the  same  peculiarity  as  in  the  Solfatara  near  Na* 
pies,  and  on  several  spots  on  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  On  stam}>ing 
forcibly  against  the  ground,  I  felt  the  earth  for  some  time 
trembling  all  around,  and  heard  a  strong  echo  from  the  deep 
within.  Often,  also,  near  these  springs,  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  a  violent  subterraneous  noise  and  nowling  is  heard,  which 
sometimes  last  for  days.  The  whole  plain,  probably,  is  hollow, 
and  was  formerly  a  lake,  which,  by  the  falling  down  of  some  of 
the  hills,  during  an  earthquake,  may  have  b^n  reduced  to  the 
present  shape. 

The  English  have  frequently  attempted  to  find  the  bottimi  of 
these  springs,  but  without  effect ;  and  every  buoyant  substance 
thrown  into  them  will  always  re-appear  on  tne  sur&ce  of  the  sea. 

Towards  the  month  of  AprU  the  naphtha  in  these  springs  so 
accumulates,  that  they  sometimes  run  over.    It  is  at  this  period 
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thai  die  substance  is  collected  with  pails.  From  the  |nt8  in 
which  the  natives  collect  the  naphtha  they  carry  the  water  into 
the  sea,  by  means  of  channels.  The  naphtha  is  then  put  in  casks 
or  leather  bags^  and  sold  to  be  used  as  pitch. 

The  water  of  the  larger  pond  is  of  a  yery  saline  taste,  and 
preserves  a  strong  smell  of  pitch.  But  the  water  in  the  other 
pond  is  sweet,  and  has  but  little  smell.  The  latter  is  of  great 
efficacy  in  the  fevers  which  so  frequently  attack  the  inhabitants. 
It  has  also  been  successfully  employed  by  foreign  sailors  as  a 
remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

Whm  dried  in  the  sun,  this  naphtha  forms  an  almost  inde- 
structible cement ;  which  may  be  seen  on  the  stones  ¥rith  which 
the  natives  have  lined  their  collecting-pits.  The  naphtha  which 
has  flowed  between  them  has  so  closely  bound  them  together, 
that  they  may  more  easily  be  broken  than  severed. 

But  these  naphtha-springs  are  not  the  only  volcanic  indications 
on  the  island.  In  the  north-west  of  it  I  saw,  near  the  Capo  del 
Grotto,  not  far  from  the  sea-shore,  the  spring  of  sulphureous 
water  which,  owing  to  its  powerful  smell,  the  natives  call  B^/Mvifo, 
stinking  water.  This  they  use  for  various  disorders  in  their 
cattle.  There  are  other  mineral  springs  in  the  island,  which, 
however,  I  did  not  se6 ;  for  instance,  a  kmd  of  chalybeate,  which 
is  said  to  be  very  salubrious. 

Near  the  Cape  Skinari  are  deep  caverns,  from  which  flows  a 
white  oilv  substance,  which  coagulates  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water.  It  is,  most  probably,  a  good  species  of  naphtha,  but  it 
has  not  as  yet  been  examined.  During  calms,  large  stripes  of  it 
draw  over  the  sea.  All  the  qualities  of  this  naphtna,  especially 
its  powerfiil  and  disagreeable  smell,  called  to  my  mind  the  St. 
Quurinus*  oil  at  Tegernsee. 

The  discovery  of  fresh-water-springs  on  the  sea-shore  is  a  re« 
markable  circumstance.  The  sea-water  sometimes  covers  them 
Co  the  depth  of  a  foot,  without  depriving  them  of  any  of  their 
sweetness.  Tney  are  said  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  several 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  at  a  depth  of  one  foot  under  the  sand, 
sAer  the  sea- water  has  been  removed  from  them. 

The  island  of  Zante,  almost  on  every  point,  shews  rocks  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea ;  in  these  are  several  aeep  caverns,  said  to  be 
connected  by  subterraneous  roads  and  passages,  but  which  have 
never  been  investigated. 

Robert,  Wheler,  and  Spon,  ^nd  more  recent  travellers,  have 
called  Zante  the  golden  island,  and  in  Italy  it  bears  the  poetical 
name  oSJios  di  LtCvanU.  This  I  did  not  think  very  a^propos,  on 
arriving,  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  seeing  the  naked  mountains, 
torn  asunder  by  earthquakes,  and  almost  cleared  of  human  habi- 
tations ;  for  Virgil's  nemo  rosa  Zacynthus  is  one  of  those  terms 
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of  aotfaqiutiyy  tvhich  nav'«^]f8  haT»  lost  their  craih.  There  •!« 
OD  forests ;  but,  an  penetrating  inbo  the  interior  of  the  island, 
the  plain  beCweea  ana  on  the  declivit  j,of  the  mottntains,  displays 
both  beauty  and  abundance,  so  that  tlie  title  of  woody  is  in  pari 
verified* 

Yet,  as  this  almiidance  is  solely  confined  to  currants  and  oil, 
it  seems  to  be  of  ratlier  a jpfecarious  nature :  for  their  oth^  wantf 
G^conu  cattk,  &c.  the  Zaniiois  produce  for  four  months  only 
of  the  year  in  their  own  island,  and  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  supplies  are  drawn  from  the  Morea  for  cbA, 
The  oom  is  partly  imported  from  Egypt  and  partly  from  the 
Black  Sea.  But  when  the  passolina^  or  currants,  by  a  single 
untimely  shower,  are  spoiled,  or  when  the  plague  or  political 
^mumstances,  as  at  this  time,  oppose  their  connection  with  the 
Morea,  then  the  Zanttots  have  not  even  money  to  purchase  the 
inoft  indispeosible  necessaries  of  life  from  the  Moreats. 

The  currantfi^ealled  here  uva^passa  or  passolinaj  were  brought 
trom  Corinth^  asd  introduced  into  this  island  about  two  hun- 
fifsd  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  succeeded  so  well  that 
the  gnsatest  part  of  the  island,  where  formerly  the  com  required 
Sk  home  consumption  was  grown,  was  gradually  given  up  to 
Am  cultivation.  This  little  island  now,  in  good  years,  pro- 
duces between  twelve  and  thirteen  millions  of  pounds  of  these 
grapes;  an  common  years,  between  ten  and  eleven  millions.  The 
4PBrrant«tiade  of  Zante  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
JEliffltsh. 

The  Tine,  which  produces  this  grape,  is  low,  and  requires 
seven  or  eignt  years  before  it  begins  to  bear  properly.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  lasts  for  centuries,  and  some  were  shewn  to 
me  that  were  said  to  be  two  hundred  years  old.  These  grapes  are 
analU  about  the  size  of  our  currants.  The  fresh  grape  is  also 
of  a  very'y^easant  taste,  possessing  a  little  acidity,  which  natu- 
faliaes  tneir  great  sweetness.  Their  treatment  is  the  same  as  in 
Italy,  but  requires  infinite  care.  The  careless  and  lazy  Neapo^- 
Stans  and  Sicilians,  who  take  so  litde  concern  about  their  ex- 
cellent vines,  would  not  be  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  passo- 
liua.  After  the  vintage,  the  grapes  are  immediately  exposed  to 
ihe  sun,  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  which  process  only  requires 
•  &r  might. 

Considering  the  many  dangers  which  threaten  the  passolinaa, 
as  long  as  they  are  exposed  fi>r  drying,  the  Zantiotes,  during 
this  time,  are  under  the  greatest  aj^rehensions.  One  smau 
shower  alone  is  sufficient  to  extend  the  time  of  drying,  and 
greatly  injures  the  quality  of  the  finit.  But  if  the  rain  conti* 
noes,  ail  precaations  am  unja;vailing;  the  grapes  b^n  to  rot, 
thepr  BU»t  be  thrown  away,   without   saving   evtti   a  small 
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quaatUj  fer  ibeir  catik.  Wheiv  ihef  ha^ve  he/en  BtK^etwmy 
di'ied,  they  are  carried  in  ba^  lo  the  setugiM^  or  wareho«8e%. 
where  they  are  kept«  The  receipt  of  the  l^per  oS  the  aen^Kor 
as  to  their  quantity  and  c^^uality,  gi^en  |o  the  owner,  pasaes  for 
a  circalating  mediuin,  which  may  be  negociated. 

Another  and  safisr  branch  of  the  wedth  c^  Zaate  ia  its  oiL 
Wherever  there  ia  no  pasaolina,  the  olive  ia  found* 

In  the  year  171 1,  a  hurricane  tore  up  all  the  ohve-treea^  The 
injury  would  hate  been  immense;  but  the  nativea  immedialdiy 
re-planted  them,  cut  them  off,,  and  preserved  them  carefuUy  al 
the  roots  against  the  efGn^ts  of  the  sun.  Soon  after,  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tlie  treea  again  thriving^  and  after  a 
few  years  they  again  bore  fruit. 

The  olives  grown  in  Zante  are  of  two  species^  The  natives, 
called  no^/nnni,  which  yield  an  inferior  oil,  and  the  dacoreg^ 
so  named  from  the  place  in  the  Morea  from  which  they  were 
transplanted  hither.  The  latter  yield  a  better  oil,  although  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  Morea,  and  they  are  the  moat  pioductive* 
The  olives  are  not  shaken  but  placked  off. 

From  the  passolina  they  make  also  wine^  which  is  oily,  very 
strong,  and  a  fine  stomachic  cordial.  It  is  not  made  from 
the  fresh  grape,  bat  afler  it  has  been  dried  for  four  or  five  daytf^ 
and  partially  protected  from  the  sun.  When  the  grapea  are 
crushed,  one-third  of  water  is  added;  nevertheless^  tw  wine 
is  thick  and  of  a  dark  colour;  but,  when  in  the  cask,  it  becomes 
finer.  Besid^  this,  Zante  has  two  other  kinds  of  wine,  one  of 
which  ia  made  of  the  muscadel  grapes.  Both  are  excellent,  but 
the  latter,  when  old,  equals  the  best  SicUian  wine  in  strength 
and  taste. 

The  common  red  and  white  wines  are  alao  aweet,  but  the 

5 round,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  salt,  and  lime,  which  pro* 
.  uces  them,  imparts  to  them  a  head^  quality,  which  the  ownen 
are  in  the  habit  of  increasing  by  artificial  admixturea,  the  Zan- 
tiotes  being  very  fond  of  strong  wines. 

The  wine  grown  here  amounts  to  about  eight  thousand  caaka 
annually,  ara  i»  sufiicicient  for  all  home-consumption,  and  £or 
shipping. 

The  island  being  without  forests,  all  the  wood  for  firing, 
building,  and  domestic  utensils,  is  imported  from  the  Morea 
and  Albania;  and  the  poor  bum  the  olive-stones. 

I  fbund  but  few  myrtles  and  laurels  in  my  rambles^  but  now 
and  then  pomegranate-trees,  which  are  still  more  frequent  'vx 
the  neighbouring  Mojrea.  Horticulture  and  agriculture  are  little 
known  in  Zante.  In  the  harvest-time  between  four  and  five 
ihouaand  Zantiotea  go  over  into  the  Morea,  to  asaiat  the  inba^ 
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bitantd  in  their  harvest.  They  are  paid  in  com,  Und  thus  the  j 
brinff  home  a  supply  of  min  for  four  or  five  months. 

Almost  all  the  cattle  tor  killing  come  from  the  Morea,  espe« 
daily  the  sheep,  which  there,  as  well  as  on  the  islands,  are  still 
in  the  true  Homerian  style^  roasted  whole  on  the  spit.  Their 
hard  salt  cheese  is  also  imported  from  the  same  country.  A  few 
only  are  kept  on  the  Zantian  rocks  and  mountains. 

A  strange,  and,  on  coming  from  Sicily,  a  striking  circum* 
stance  is  the  multitude  of  carriage-roads  which  cross  Uiis  island 
in  almost  all  directions,  with  a  total  want  of  vehicles.  The 
country-people  employ  asses,  mules,  and  horses  for  the  caniage 
of  their  goods.  How  much  time,  strength,  and  expense  would 
they  save,  if  they  used  small  waggons. 

It  is  said  that  musquitos  are  very  troublesome  here,  and  that 
there  are  poisonous  worms  and  insects;  but  I  have-not  noticed 
any  thing  of  this,  although  I  always  slept  with  open  win- 
dows in  a  dilapidated  and  deserted  house,  where  there  could 
certainly  be  no  deficiency  of  insects,  worms,  spiders,  and  lizards. 

The  chace  is  only  known  here  by  name.  Even  birds  are 
scarce  on  this  volcanic  island.  On  this  account  the  sports- 
men of  Zante,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  take  an  annual  trip  to 
the  Morea.  There  they  beat  through  the  Elysian  fields  and 
forests,  and  either  bring  the  produce  of  their  chace  home  to  their 
&milies,  or  make  it  an  object  of  trade. 

There  is  scarcely  any  fishing  on  the  coasts.  Fish  miist  be 
caught  on  the  coast  of  Morea;  a  circumstance  whi^,  in  Zante, 
makes  this  article  scarce  and  very  expensive.   - 

In  the  south  of  the  island,  near  the  village  Ag^la,  which  lies 
in  the  midst  of  hills  and  rocks,  the  inhabitants  carry.on  a  strange 
kind  of  fishery,  which  might  rather  be  called  a  chace.  Agla 
lies  three  leagues  fi'om  the  sea.  Thither  a  path  leads  over  ttie 
horrible  cliflfe  and  precipices.  From  my  infancy  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  similar  countries,  and  have  acquired  some  skill  in 
passing  such  roads;  but  I  never  Saw  this  equalled,  and  I 
Bcarcely  ventured  one  hundred  and  sixty  steps  upon  this  path, 
which  I  should  have  considered  as  being  inaccessible  to  man, 
had  I  not  seen  a  man  and  a  boy  coming  from  Agala  to  Chieri, 
who,  moreover,  wei^e  both  loaded.  Upon  this  frightful  path 
they  walk  with  ease  and  security,  to  try  a  still  more  dangerous 
experiment  for  a  trivial  profit. 

Having  arrived  upon  the  cliffs  over  the  sea,  which  breaks 
itself  funously  against  them,  they  fix  a  thick  rope  to  one  of  the 
rocks.  By  this  rope  they  let  tuemselves  dovm  into  the  sea, 
where  the  surf  is  the  least  violent.  Along  the  shore  are  several 
eavema,  in  which  the  seal,  which  they  pursue,  keep  themselves 
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conceded.  The  hunter  is  armed  wiCh  a  pinol.  In  order  tM 
arriTe  at  the  entrance  of  the  caverhf^  he  must  ivade  thr^fOgh  the 
water  up  to  his  neck.  In  his  right-hand  he  hoidd  the  pistol 
aboTe  his  head,  and  in  his  left  the  rope.  The  hunter  must 
hit  the  animal  in  the  head,  that  being  the  only  part  where  it  can 
be  mortally  wounded.  Every  other  wound  is  but  slight,  and 
will  not  prevent  the  seal  from  rushing  into  the  sea  and  edcs[nng. 
If  the  animal  is  killed,  the  hunter  flays  it  in  the  Cave,  since 
he  only  takes  its  skin  and  fat.  Of  the  former  he  makes  his  shoes, 
and  the  latter  he  bums  in  his  lamp.  This  sport  takes  place  in 
spring.  I  have  not  witnessed  it  m3^f,  but  I  receivea  the  ac^ 
count  from  persons  well-informed  on  the  subject. 


LETTER  VII. 

Zttnte^  Augntt. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  my  stay,  my  excuraions  into  the 
interior  were  confined  to  the  Monte  Scopo,  the  naphtha-springs^ 
to  Chieri,  and  Ajgala,  returning  the  western  side  of  the  island 
through  Nata ;  l7  however,  saw  every  thing  on  this  road. 

I  must  acknowledge  I  was  every  where  well  received  with  my 
guide,  which  was  very  acceptable  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  it 
true,  I  fbnnd,  in  the  poor  mountain-cottages,  but  few  comforts; 
howeven  I  met  with  good-will,  a  quality  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Z^tiotes  exclusively,  but  to  their  neighbours  the  Cephas 
loniots. 

1  should,  certainly,  not  like  to  remain  at  night  alone  and  un** 
armed  among  these  people,  who,  under  the  abominable  Venetian 
government,  carried  on  the  trade  of  murder  and  pillage  to  a  great 
extent,  and  partly  carry  it  on  still ;  yet,  in  the  day-time,  and 
with  that  confidence  which  will  always  keep  such  vile  rabble  in 
awe.  We  ventured  among  them.  Respecting  the  insecurity  of 
the  island,  on  account  of  the  numerous  banditti,  the  English 
have  done  much  good.  In  their  peculiar  manner  they  exercise  a 
very  speedy  and  severe  Justice,  wnich  has  already  shewn  its  good 
effects.  In  the  time  or  the  Venetian  dominion,  the  impunity  of 
murder  was  almost  pnblicly  acknowledged^  Forasbght  snm 
a  wretch  was  permitted  to  assassinate  vi^hoever  he  pleased. 
Every  day  some  murder  was  committed  in  the  town  or  in  the 
country.  It  was  considered  as  a  common  event*  Crowds  cot* 
lected  round  the  victim,  not  to  assist,  but  to  behold  his  agonies, 
which,  to  the  Zantiotes,  formed  a  pleasing  sight.  The  assassm  was 
often  among'' the  spectators.  Nay,  he  was  even  daring  enough 
to  laufi^li  at  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  wife  and  children 
over  toe  murdered  corpse,  while  he  still  held  the  bloody  steel  in 
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hiB  hand.  This  was  not  Burprising  in  a  place  where  almost 
every  respectable  family  had  such  braoi  in  their  pay,  and  where 
they,  in  some  measure,  belonged  to  the  household.  The  mur- 
derers were  sometime  at  Smyrna,  where  they  carried  on  the  same 
trade ;  they  afterwards  returned  to  Zante,  where  the  past  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  been  absorbed  by  more  recent  events. 

In  my  v^anderings  in  the  interior  I  sought  the  beauties  which 
could  induce  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Herodotus  to  speak  so 
Ughly  of  this  island,  and  Homer  and  Virgil  to  con&r  on  it 
flattering  epithets.  These  high  panegyrics  I  did  not  find 
confirmra.  It  is  true,  I  saw  many  delightful  spots  in  the  plain, 
which  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  island,  on  the  declivities  of 
the  hills,  and  among  the  steep  mountains  themselves ;  I  found 
manv  a  smiling  hill — but  where  is  the  like  not  to  be  found  ?  I 
inhaled,  particularly  in  the  evening,  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand 
blossoms  and  aromatic  herbs ;  but  is  this  not  every  where  the 
same  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  in  Sicily?  Besides,  there  is  a 
privation  which  will  always  strip  the  interior  of  Zante  of  the 

Greatest  charm,  the  want  of  springs  and  a  river.  There  is,  in- 
eed,  a  ton*eht  on  the  east-side  of^the  island,  but  it  only  con- 
tains water  during  the  rains  in  autumn  and  winter.  Even  in 
those  periods  it  is  but  small,  on  which  account  it  is  named 
Fiutnaxa. 

To  this  may  be  added,  the  axia  caltiva  about  Litakia,  Sako- 
chinado,  Ambello,  Chieri,  and  even  here  and  there  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town  of  Zante.  One  thing,  however,  is  peculiarly 
beautiful  and  charming  in  Zante ;  and  this  is  its  Monte  Scopo^ 
called  Elatos  the  Noble. 

This  epithet  could  not  haVe  been  given  to  the  mountain  for  its 
height,  for  which  it  is  rather  inconsiderable,  as  the  Monte  Kero, 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cephalonia,  looks  proudly  down 
upon  it.  out  the  destination  of  Monte  Scapo  was  noble,  for  its 
summit  bore  the  famous  temple  of  the  mild  Artemis  or  Diana. 
No  traces  of  this  temple  are  now  to  be  seen;  in  the  village 
of  Melinado,  in  a  church  dedicated  to  St,  Dimitri,  a  stone  is 
placed  near  the  altar,  the  inscription  of  which  commemorates 
the  consecration  of  a  virgin  to  the  service  of  Diana,  by  her 
parents.  The  portico  of  the  same  church  is  supported  by  four 
marble  columns,  of  one  foot  in  diameter,  which  may  have  formed 
a  part  of  that  temple.  On  its  scite  now  stands  the  convent  of 
the  Madonna  di  Scopo,  which  is  rather  an  extensive  structure, 
although  it  only  contains  an  abbot,  a  preacher,  and  two  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  BasiL  The  convent  is  rich,  and  splen- 
didly fitted  up  within.  The  office  of  the  abbot  is  always  vested 
in  a  cleigyman-^of  an  old  noble  fiimily.  The  present  abbot,  too, 
is  an  ancient  noble.     The  convent,  although  situated  on  the 
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summit  of  the  momitain,  is  built  in  a  delli  which  protects  it 
from  the  violent  winds.  Close  bv  it  is  a  small  wood  and  rock« 
where  the  air  must  be  very  cold  m  autumn  aod  in  winter,  but 
which  presents  the  most  beautiful  prospects.  Many  pilgrimages 
are  undertaken  to  this  convent,  either  for  heaven  or  the  earth, 
for  it  also  serves  the  inhabitants  of  Zante  as  u  resort  for  amuse- 
ment^  and  oftentimes  their  joy  is  displayed  in  very  loud  and, 
sometimes,  even  indecorous  expressions. 

Both  the  abbot  and  his  monks  are  distinguished  for  their  kind- 
ness to  strangers;  a  monk  and  the  young  sculptor  to  whom  study 
has  been  assigned  in  the  convent,  conducted  me  to  the  above- 
mentioned  rock,  from  which  they  pointed  out  to  me  the  whole 
island  of  Zante,  together  with  the  beauties  of  the  neighbouring 
Peloponnesus  in  the  golden  light  of  the  evening  sun.  There  I 
saw  to  the  left  Cephalonia,  Leukas,  and  Ithaca,  with  the  moun* 
tains  of  Acamania,  and  adjoining  the  Capo  Tomese  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Kyllone;  more  to  the  right,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  Eiymanthus ;  straight  before  me,  the  well-known 
Elis,  with  Olympia  and  the  faithful  Alpheus.  I  even  thought 
I  could  distin^sh  the  low  mountain  of  Saturn.  More  to  the 
south  begin  the  Triphylian  hills.  Behind  them  I  discerned 
Ithome  and  the  Spartan  Taggetus;  in  clear  days,  even  the 
Strophadian  islands  are  seen.— Evening  was  now  approaching ; 
dark  blue  shades  descended  upon  the  Doric  hills;  tne  Pelopon- 
nesus gradually  vanished  from  my  sight. 

The  courteous  abbot  would  not  allow  me  to  return  to  town, 
although  the  distance  is  only  one  league  and  a  half;  he  pleaded 
the  danger  of  the  road  in  the  evening.  At  break  of  day  next 
morning,  I  left  the  hospitable  convent  and  its  philanthropic 
inhabitants. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Zante^  Augtut» 

Zante,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  lies  on  the  declivity 
of  several  mountuns,  one  of  which  presents  a  steep,  naked,  and 
shattered  appearance ;  upon  this  is  built  the  fort,  which  commands 
the  city.  The  others,  however,  more  resemble  a  chain  of  green 
hills,  which  form  the  fore-ground  to  Monte  Scopo,  rising 
behind  them  in  beautiftil  waving  slopes  towards  the  south.  The 
Finmara,  when  it  has  any  water,  enters  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  bay  from  the  plain.  With  the  exception  of  Monte  Scopo,  and 
thegieen  hills  at  its  foot,  all  the  mountains  look  bare  an(f  bleak. 

Tne  city  itself  surprised  me  much  by  the  German  appearance 
of  its  architecture,  which  is  peculiarly  striking  on  approaching 
from  the  south  of  Italy.    Everything  reminded  me  of  my  native 
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countiy*  The  booses  were  neat  and  clean,  and  prineipaUy  one 
or  two  stories  high,  with  pointed  roofs.  The  reofe,  windows^ 
and  the  painting  or  colouring  of  the  houses,  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  our  country.  The  reason  for  building  the  houses 
so  low  is  the  fi*equency  of  earthquakes. 

On  entering  into  the  city,  its  Grerman  character  is  lost  amid 
many  peculiarities.  Zante  has  no  distinguished  buildings;  for 
what  is  termed  the  Bishop's  palace,  certainly  does  not  deserve 
the  name;  nor  do  the  churches  or  the  houses  built  by  the 
JBnglish,  after  the  last  earthquake,  for  their  resident  goYemor^ 
the  collector  of  the  customs,  the  govemment->house,  &c. 

Almost  every  street  and  square  shows  traces  of  this  earth- 
quake; but  they  gradually  disappear,  giving  place  to  pew  struc- 
tures. 

The  principal  square  of  Zante  is  that  of  St.  Mark,  so  called 
after  that  of  V  enice :  but  with  this  it  bewrs  no  similarity,  exc^t 
in  the  name.  Its  irregularity,  a  sort  of  distorted  triangle  sur- 
rounded by  a  wretchea  low  arcade,  which  was  partly  destroyed 
bv  the  earthquake,  only  leads  to  un&vourable  comparisons 
Under  these  arcades  are  some  insignificant  jeweUers  shopa^ 
whose  heavy  and  chimsy  articles  shew  the  degree  of  taste  i^^ 
sessed  by  the  inliabitants  in  this  respect.  The  principal  co9Eee*> 
house  is  also  under  these  arcades,  and  is  certainly  the  largest  in 
the  city.  It  is  frequented  by  the  lawyers,  physicians,  and  mer- 
chants ;  and  here  I  have  he^rd  many  a  sensible  and  striking 
opinion  on  the  afiitirs  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  s<^uare  adjoining 
the  principal  guard  of  the  English  soldiers  is  stationed,  under  a 
cover  of  vimMeaves,  which  shelters  them  from  the  sun.  Near 
this  is  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  Mark, 
which  is  rather  small,  and  distinguished  by  no  work  of  art  nor 
any  particular  splendour.  An  attempt  was  made  to  impose 
upon  me  in  showing  me  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  as  by  the  old 
Palma,  and  a  St.  Francis  and  Elijah  by  Titian,  but  the  decep- 
.  tion  was  too  gross  to  paPS. 

Near  St.  Mark's,  by  the  side  of  a  small  Greek  church,  is  the 
welUknown  monument  of  the  British  governor  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  General  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  It  is  a  large,  htj^  pe- 
destal, on  which  is  placed  a  bronze  bust  of  Sir  Thomas;  undeiv 
neath  is  a  small  basso  relievo  of  bronze,  shewing  Minerva  eoa- 
bracing  Virtue  with  her  right  arm,  but  throwing  a  veil  over  Vice 
in  a  crouching  attitude; — an  English  symbol  of  the  political 
events  in  Zante.  Both  the  bust  and  basso  relievo  are  well  ex- 
ecuted.    Below  the  latter  is  the  following  inscription : 

enMAI  TOI  MAITAANAmi 

ZAKTNeiOI 

AIA  TAS  XPHZTAZ  EAHIi^AZ 

AOIZ. 


4mi  Me  loniw  Istauds*  8d 

^^  To  ThoQias  MaitlaniL  the  Zakynihiaos,  on  account  of  their 
good  hopes,  1817." 

The  whole  is  surrounded  by  atone  posts  and  bronze  chains, 
and  deserves  ffreat  commendation  for  its  noble  simplicity. 

Adjoining  St.  Mark^s  is  the  market  for  the  sale  of  provisions, 
called  Piazza  dell^  Erbe;  it  is  merely  a  narrow,  dirty  Uuie, 
where  the  country  people  expose  their  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs, 
cheese,  &c.  for  sale*  Here  are  also  shops  for  the  sale  of  ^t- 
fish,  with  peaches,  and  rusty  bacon,  all  mixed  together.  In  this 
narrow,  curty  lane,  is  the  Caff6  de'  Nobili ;  where,  formeriy, 
nobles  only  were  admitted.  Now  they  have  become  more  libenu, 
and  people  fond  of  market-cries,  dirt,  and  peculiar  smells,  may 
go  thithei  even  without  a  pedigree.  I  could  not  forbear  visiting 
the  spot  a  few  times.  Whoever  may  wish  to  hear  conver- 
sations on  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Rusma;  on  the  elec- 
tors of  Grermany,  whose  health  is  still  drank  by  these  kind 
gentlemen;  on  the  sood  qualities  of  the  King  of  Naples; 
on  Napoleon's  arriviu  in  England,  &c.  must  ^o  to  thb  place. 
I  could  not  possibly  make  the  gentlemen  conceive,  why  the  em- 
peror Francis  was  now  no  longer  called  the  seconc^  but  the  first, 
for  the  stock  of  their,  ideas  has  not  yet  reached  so  far  as  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  empire. 

This  dirty  market  leads  to  the  principal  street  of  Zante, 
which,  in  the  Venetian  style,  is  called  Calle  Larga,  Here  are 
the  handsomest  houses,  dean,  and  one  story  high.  The  arcades 
which  support  them  run  along  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  there 
are  the  shops  and  warehouses.  The  streets  are  badly  paved, 
which  is  peculiarly  disagreeable,  after  the  foot  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  tine  large  paving  slabs :  the  place  of  St.  Mark  itself  i# 
paved  in  this  style.  The  Calle  extends  to  about  an  ElngUsh 
mile  in  length. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hills  below  the  Monte  Scopo,  are  the 
buildinjKs  of  the  lazaretto,  for  those  who  are  put  under  quaran- 
tine. Thank  God !  I  escaped  this  confinement.  Here  the  roasts 
of  the  ships  which  were  sunk  last  year  in  the  harbour,  are  still 
seen  projecting  above  the  suriace.  They  went  down  with  their 
fiill  cargoes,  and  nothing  could  be  saved. 

The  interior  of  the  houses  is  comfortable,  and  often  elegant. 
Among  the  English,  and  the  well-informed  Greeks,  we  meet 
with  every  domestic  comfort.  But  the  difference  among  the 
other  Greeks  ip  very  creaiL  and  among  them  their  &vourite 
Turkish  fashions  prevau.  They  even  keep  the  windows  of  the 
apartments  of  the  ladies  grated  on  the  outside,  bv  which  means 
they  suppose  them  impenetrable  to  every  stranger  s  eye.  A  great, 
and  to  me,  in  a  southern  climate,  inconceiveaole  inconvenience, 
U  tlie  hot  floor  of  fir-deals,  the  receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  vermin. 
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If  these  Blight  floors  are  used  on  account  of  the  earthquakes, 
they  ought,  at  least,  not  to  have  them  on  the  pluns. 

Of  the  sanguinary  disposition  and  depravity  of  the  Zantiots 
under  the  Venetian  government,  I  have  spoken  in  my  last  letter. 
According  to  English  report,  the  people  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  island,  still  possess  all  the  bad  qualities  which 
formerly  distinguished  them ;  only  that  they  are  restrained  by 
strict  justice  and  an  ever- vigilant  police.  As  I  heard  these 
same  Englishmen  doing  justice  to  the  good  qualities  of  the 
neighbouring  Cephalonians,  I  am  inclined  to  think  them  correct 
in  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  inferior  classes  of  the  people  : 
but  that  excellent  individuals  are  found  among  the  higher 
classeSj  I  knovy^  from  experience. 

Oriental  habits  are  strongly  indicated  in  the  dress,  which 
is  only  a  modified  Turkish ;  in  the  turban,  caftan,  arms,  pom* 
pous  walk,  and  motions;  and,  above  all,  in  the  internal  customs 
of  the  house.  Here,  too,  women,  married  and  unmarried,  are 
seldom  seen,  but  in  the  gl9om  of  the  evening  they  are  met  in 
swarms,  who,  whether  dressed  in  black  or  white,  are  always 
veiled,  and  move  through  the  streets  like  the  swans  of  the  river 
Kayster.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  these  companies  are  seen 
without  any  male  attendant.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  retire- 
ment, a  depravity  of  morals  is  said  to  prevail,  among  the  Zantian 
females,  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Ionian 
islands.  Judging  by  what  I  saw,  few  among  the  women  or 
girls  may  be  called  handsome.  But  even  these  few  disfigure 
their  natural  charms  by  their  awkwardness  of  deportment  and 
dress.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  eastern  people 
wish  to  sec  their  wives, — uncultivated  and  illiterate  in  a  strange 
degree. 

In  Italy,  ignorance  and  want  of  refinement  are  common 
enough  among  females;  yet  they  are  occasionally  counter- 
balanced by  great  beauty  or  originality,  which,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  surprise  and  please.  Among  the  women  of  the  east 
nothing  is  original,  except  the  vride  contrast  between  their 
mental  and  personcd  attractions. 

The  men  of  Zante,  on  the  other  hand,  have  many  good  qua- 
liti^ ;  and  among  these  I  reckon  their  politeness  to  strangers.  I 
have  met  with  kindness  fi*om  poor  people,  without  being  able  to 
make  them  accept  any  thing  for  it  more  than  my  best  thanks. 
This  is  very  strikmg  after  coming  irom  Italy.  Of  Italian  man- 
ners we  find  some  vestiges  in  the  immoderate  gesticulations  with 
their  heads  and  hands  in  speaking.  This  custom  has  existed 
since  the  time  of  the  Venetians.  • 

But  one  thing  not  to  be  met  with  in  Italy  is  the  pretty  and 
modest  manner  of  the  beggars  and  beggars'  children.    'They 
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bave  something  so  insinuating  in  their  solicitations,  that  it  it 
difficult  to  refiise  them. 

I  was  told  that  they  have  here  a  very  good  establishment  for 
education,  wliere,  besides  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  gram- 
mar, the  literature  of  these  languages,  archaeology,  &c.  are  said 
to  be  taught.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  it.  Many  wealthy 
younff  Zantiots  frequent  the'  universities  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France :  but  not  one  of  them  has  returned  during  the  recent 
events  in  Greece. 

The  Grreeks  here  are  strangely  mixed.  First,  a  great  portion  of 
Moreats,  then  the  Albanese,  Epirots,  Sulliots,  Hydriots,  Saliots, 
all  wearing  their  more  or  less  beautiful  original  dresses.  Ac* 
cording  to  what  I  have  been  told  by  the  English  police,  there 
are  now  here  above  7000  Moreats,  who  have  flea  hither  vrith 
their  families  and  property.  Among  these  are  about  S500  men 
and  youths  capable  oi  bearing  arms.  I  have  seen  these  people 
scattered  about  the  town  ana  the  country  in  crowds,  otherwise 
I  should  not  have  believed  it.* 

There  are    but   few   Latin  or  Roman  Catholic  Christians 
living  here.     In  spiritual  matters  they  are  under  a  bishop ;  but 

*  The  Enfclbh  govemmont  may  be  said  to  act  incomisteDtly  in  supporting 
those  stard^  Greeks  in  Zanto,  where  they  have  never  an  abnndanco  of  provt- 
Kioiis,  which  now,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  consumption,  have  l>ecome 
mach  dearer.  Yet,  with  the  principles  adopted  by  this  government,  this  miiy 
easily  be  understood,  which,  allbough  it  proclaimed  its  neutrality  for  both  par- 
ties, nevertlielesa  greatly  assists  the  forks,  sending  them  corn  and  arms,  and 
even  atirgeons ;  w  hilst  it  strictly,  and  under  the  severest  penalties,  prohibits 
any  supply  being  carried  to  the  Greeks.    What  severe  edicts  it  hurled  against 
the  Zantiots  serving  among  the  Greeks ;  how  violently  it  punished  the  cap- 
tains Gianniessi  and  Dionysis  Focca.    The  -English  government  has  dis- 
eovered  many  connections  of  the  Zantiots  with  the  Greek  armies  in  the 
Moiem  and  £pirus,  with  Hydra  and  Spezia;  it  Iws  discovered  many  a  well- 
concealed  letter  upon  persons  coming  from  the  Morca  and  those  islands ;  yet 
it  is  very  far  from  knowing  the  degree  of  participation  of  many  inhabitants 
ofZante.    Many  thingsi  it,  perhaps,  does  not  even  suspect   lliere  are  com- 
biiiatiom»  unknown  to  the  English,  which  may  lead  to  very  important  events, 
if  the    Greeks   in  the  Morea,  and  the  Hellenists  in   general,  be   pros- 
perooH.    It  is  nothing  new  that  the  English  are  disliked  in  Zante.    Much 
of  this  hatred  was  produced  by  their  position  against  the  Greeks,  with  whom 
the  Zantiots  still  believe  themselves  united  by  fraternal  ties.    Imprudently, 
the  Zantiots  have  already  come  to  tlireats,  assuring  loudly,  that  at  the  proper 
season  they  shall  find  it  easy  to  take  the  fort,  and  drive  the  English  troops 
Ihrni  the  island.    Although  there  is  in  all  tliis  much  of  the  modem  Greek 
1>ombast,  no  one  can  blame  the  English  that  they  have  been  made  doubly 
strict*  cautious,  and  more  averse  to  the  cause  of  the  Hellenists.    However, 
tbe  otnnber  of  troops  has  not  been  increased  yet.  The  garrison  of  the  city  and 
fort  consists  of  about  two  battalions  of  riflemen.    But  the  fort  itself  is  very 
difficnit  of  access,  besides  being  well  supt>lied  with  every  reoaisite,  and  pre- 
pared for  any  attack.  Only  one  English  armed  brig  lies  on  tne  roads  outsidf 
the  harbour. 
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the  Greeks  are  under  their  protopapas.  Both  he  and  the  l^tshop 
are  worthy  men,  and  live  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  each 
other. 

I  fiequently  assisted  at  the  exercise  of  the  troops,  and  could 
not  forbear  admiring  the  precision  with  which  they  executed 
their  various  manoeuvres.  They  were  dressed  in  white,  and 
were  very  clean.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  colour  becomes  the 
rifleman,  and  is  fit  for  the  mountain-service.  The  Tyrolese  shaqp- 
shooters  certainly  look  more  in  character,  and  also  take  an  infi- 
nitely better  aim.  Their  defect  in  aiming  would  be  injurious  to 
the  English  troops,  if  hostilities  were  commenced  with  the  inha- 
bitants ;  for  the  Zantiots,  like  the  natives  of  all  the  Ionian  islands, 
are  distinguished  marksmen,  and  well  know  how  to  use  their 
rifles  on  their  steep  crags,  surrounded  by  precipices;  and  an 
English  soldier  could  scarcely  follow  them  through  their  glens 
and  over  their  rocks.  What  could  be  undertaken  ajgAinst  such 
mountaineers,  if  they  were  possessed  of  courage? — This  is  the 
comfort  and  security  of  the  English. 

The  fort  lies  on  a  high,  bare  rock,  commanding  the  city. 
Only  one  steep,  narrow  path  leads  up  to  it,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally ascended  on  mules  or  horseback.  Before  the  fortress  lies  the 
village  of  Bukoli,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  notorious  under 
the  Venetian  government  for  their  vindictive  and  sanguinary 
spirit.  The  summit  is  reached  over  three  draw-bridges,  and  the 
prospect  from  it,  over  the  whole  island  and  the  Peloponnesus,  is 
delightful.  The  fort  lies  on  a  chalk  rock  which,  they  say,  daily 
decreases  in  height.  Upon  this  the  Zantiots  build  their  hope, 
that  the  fort  will  one  day  be  demolished  by  an  earthquake  or  by 
water ;  an  event  which  would  certainly  be  very  convenient  for 
them.  On  this  height  excellent  water  and  the  purest  air  are 
found,  which  induces  many  rich  people  to  live  there.  Other 
districts  about  the  city  may  also  be  called  agreeable,  for  instance, 
Krissopleti,  the  point  near  Strani,  and  the  hill  of  Akratici.  With 
this  I  bid  &rewell  to  Zante :  to-morrow  I  sail  for  Cephalonia. 


LETTER  IX. 

Cephalonia f  August, 

I  PXTRPOSEi.y  embarked  in  one  of  the  boats,  of  which  the 
masters  have  little  trading  concerns  in  all  the  Ionian  islands ; 
which  induce  them  to  stop  for  a  few  days  in  each.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  boat  besides  myself  and  five  spirited  Korfiots,  who 
plied  their  oars  merrily  as  often  ifs  a  calm  came  on. 

Before  leaving  the  harbour  in  the  evening  I  enjoyed  a^  very 
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interesting  sight.  Some  vesfiek,  with  Moreat  fiuntlies,  had  amye^ 
at  the  custom-house  from  the  quarantine  hospital,  who,  having 
ded  hither  some  time  back,  had  now  finished  their  seclusion,  and 
received  their  discharge.  They  seemed  to  be  wealthy  people, 
perhaps  persons  of  rank,  as  I  concluded  from  the  quantity  and 
richness  of  furniture,  carpets,  plate,  &c.  which  thejr  brought  with 
tfaeta.  Among  them  was  a  handsome  lady,  with  an  in&nt : 
her  features  only  expressed  the  delight  and  pleasure  which 
she  felt  in  the  child,  who  was  smiling  to  her  while  lie  played 
with  the  ends  of  her  turban  and  her  veil.  Absorbed  in  maternal 
solicitude,  she  took  no  notice  of  the  bustle  among  her  people, 
who  were  carrying  away  the  earthly  treasures  she  had  saved. 

At  sunset  we  started  from  the  new  Molo  and  lefl  the  harbour ; 
but  the  wind  being  contrary,  and  the  sailors  wishing  to  rest  till 
midnight,  to  gather  strength  for  rowing,  we  cast  anchor  in  a  bay 
near  £ape  Shinari. 

About  midnight  a  boat,  with  singing  females,  approached  us. 
Their  airs  were  new,  without  being  agreeable ;  for  the  national 
sonvs  of  the  present  day  have,  in  general,  something  barbarous 
in  them,  which  is  grating  to  our  ears.  They  sing  much  through . 
the  nose,  and  their  songs  are  unsufferably  monotonous.  To- 
wards one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  rowed  off.  The  adverse 
northerly  wind  allowed  us  to  make  little  way,  and  the  current 
in  the  channel  of  Cephalonia  was  also  against  us.  During 
the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  we  were  again  obliged  to  rest. 
The  fbllovnng  morning  at  last  brought  us  near  the  small  rocky 
island,  which  is  justly  called  Guardini  for  the  navigator ;  and  a 
favourable  S.  E.  wind  carried  us  into  the  harbour  of  Argostoli. 

Arsostoli  lies  on  a  small  bog  towards  the  east,  which  is  a 
brancn  of  the  northern  one,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  behind 
which  the  high  mountains  belonging  to  the  JVlonte  Nero  raise 
their  heads.  These  hills  are  pretty  well  cultivated,  which  makes 
them  an  ornament  of  the  town,  which  has  no  other.  On  one  of 
them  are  windmills  and  a  small  village,  and  not  far  from  it  are 
marshes  with  a  very  noxious  air. 

There  are  not  so  many  traces  of  the  earthquakes  under 
which  this  islaAd  suffered,  coeval  with  Zante,  as  in  the  other 
island.  The  sanitary  buildings  and  the  house  of  the  British  re- 
sident are  the  best  which  the  small  town  of  Argostoli  possesses. 
They  have  also  a  square  of  St.  Mark  here,  which  was  formed 
from  the  space  gained  by  the  removal  of  a  number  of  houses 
which  were  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  As  these  earthquakes 
allow  of  no  cellars,  the  inhabitants  make  use  of  the  ground- 
floor  to  keep  their  wine,  oil,  and  other  stores ;  on  which  account' 
the  entrance  to  many  houses  is  in  the  first  floor,  which  is  a8-> 
oended  by  a  flight  of  steps  at  the  outside. 
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The  English  have  completed  many  new  and  useful  works  here. 
One  of  their  best  is  the  Ponte  Novo,  a  beautiful  bridge  built 
of  Btones  similar  to  marble,  over  the  neighbouring  n;iarshes*  In 
the  centre  of  it  stands  a  pyramid,  with  an  inscripuon. 

The  British  resident.  Colonel  Travers,  is  very  obliging  to 
strangers. 

Argostoli  having  no  distinguished  edifice,  the  stranger  is  the 
more  surprised  at  me  intemid  arrangement  of  the  private  bouses 
belonging  to  wealthy  merchants  or  to  native  noblemen.  There 
every  thing  is  in  the  European  style.  The  luxuries  of  the.  west 
have  entirely  supplanted  the  customs,  of  the  Levant,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  tne  neighbouring  island  of  Zante.  Here  we 
met  with  looking-glasses,  carpets,  lustres,  elegantljr  bound 
libraries  of  books,  with  the  old  French  and  Italian  claries,  &c. 

The  amiable  accomplishments  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  small 
town  is  in  perfect  unison  with  this  external  splendour ;  and  the 
female  sex  is  not  excluded  from  it.  I  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  several  married  and  unmarried  ladies,  who  spoke  very 
good  French  and  very  excellent  Italian.  To  this  many  now 
add  the  English,  and  almost  all  the  ancient,  or  what  they  call 
the  literary  Greek.  I  found  many  young  merchants  occupied 
in  their  leisure  hours  with  astronomy  and  the  study  of  ancient 
coins.  Almost  all  the  young  gentlemen  are  educated  abroad» 
in  Germany,  France,  or  Italy ;  so  that  none  of  the  lonians  are 
so  well  informed  as  the  Cephalonians. 

With  these  literary  attainments,  the  inhabitants  of  Argostoli 
unite  the  most  cordial  hospitality  I  ever  saw.  I  only  brought 
three  letters  with  me  from  Zante.  These  would  haye  been  suf> 
ficient  to  procure  me  for  months  a  kind  reception,  elegant  lodg- 
ings and  board,  together  with  the  most  obliging  kindness  of 
treatment,  in  two  good  families,  who  were  almost  oflfended  when 
I  told  them  that  my  stay  in  Argostoli  would  only  be  for  two 
days.  They  supplied  me,  however,  with  many  letters  to  their 
friends  and  acauaintances  in  the  interior  of  the  island  and  the 
neighbouring  isles. 

Argostoli  displays  much  wealth  and  mercantile  spirit*  The 
principal  objects  of  their  trade  are  currants,  oils,  wine,  cotton, 
silk^  fowls,  &c.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  wharf  of 
Argostoli.  The  bustle  here  is  very  great,  Argostoli  having 
always  the  largest  shipping  amojog  the  cities  of  the  Ionian 
islands. 

Several  of  the  Greek  churches  have  no  belfries,  but  their  small 
bells  are  hung  up  between  two  cvpress-trees,  which,  according 
to  Greek  custom,  stand  close  by  tne  church. 

llere,  too,  I  met  with  several  Greeks  who  had  fled,  not  only 
from  northern  M orea,  but  likewise  from  Epirus,  Rumefi,  the 
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ancieot  Acarnania,  ^colia,  Lakriat  and  Boeotia.  Thousands- 
of  them  were  said  to  be  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  small 
town  Bot  bdng  sufficient  to  contain  and  provide  for  them. 

I  have  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  many  well-informed 
Greeks  here,  and  from  what  I  heard,  my  former  opinions  re* 
specting  the  Moreat  Greeks,  and  the  Hellenist  insurrection  in 
j^cneral,  were  confirmed*  Nay,  on  many  subjects  I  was  better 
informed,  about  which  I  could  obtain  no  clear  information 
even  in  the  Morea,  at  Kalamata,  and  in  Zante,  and  therefore 
left  them  unnoticed  in  my  former  letters,  as  it  concerned  matters 
injurious  to  the  Greeks  and  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  led. 

I  fbrmeriy  only  faintly  alluded  to  the  want  of  harmony 
among  themselves  s  I  ought  to  have  called  it,  separation  and 
schism.— 'It  began  shortly  afler  the  breaking  out  of  the  insur- 
rection, but  became  mischievous  enmity,  when,  in  June  of  this 
year.  Prince  Demetrius  Ypsilanti  appeared  in  the  Morea, 
ill  the  quality  of  delegate  of  "his  brother  Alexander,  then  com- 
mandinff  on  the  Danube,  and  who  was  subsequently  beiiuyed 
by  the  Greeks. 

Demetrius  appeared  in  Kalamata  without  any  pecuniary 
means,  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  court  formed  of  foreigners,  de« 
manding  that  the  chief  command  of  the  war  in  the  Morea  should 
be  given  to  him ;  and  the  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  other  chiefs 
who  then  held  commands,  should  be  placed  under  his  authority. 
The  temporary  senate  of  Morea  had  no  objection  to  this  request; 
as  they  wished  for  the  good  of  their  country,  and  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  one  leader  tp  direct  the  whole;  Demetrius,  as  the. 
brotbier  of  Alexander,  certainly  could  aspire  to  the  gratitude 
and  confidence  of  his  countrymen :  but  tne  principal  motive  of 
the  senate  in  their  resolution  was,  by  means  of  Ypsilanti  to 
humble  the  ansogance  of  the  clergy,  who  opposed  them  in  every 
liberal  wish  and  work ;  or,  at  least,  to  diminish  their  influence 
with  the  people. 

But  now  the  Lemflean  hydra,  which  has  destroyed  so  many 
fair  and  great  enterprises,  priestly  ambition  and  priestly  pride, 
began  to  raise  its  head  at  Patras. 

Before  all,  the  metropolitan  of  this  city,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection  haa  been  very  active,  but  afterwards  rather 
drew  back,  demanded  the  staff  of  the  dictator  and  ^eneral-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  Similar  pretensions,  although  m  a  more 
moderate  manner,  were  made  by  Londogia^  primate  of  Patras, 
the  metropolitan  of  Kalamata,  and  the  false  Papa  Diomondo* 

£ulo.     Behind  them  Andrea  Loudo,  the  Bey  of  Nfaina,  that  of 
kalamata,  the  brave  Koloktroni,  who  has  more  merit  than  any 
of  these,  G^rakaris,  Brosso,  Pelimsa  Sebastopalo,  Maironi,  with 
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many  others,  culled  out  ibr  commands,  urging  their  early  wef^ 
▼ices,  ima^narv  or  real. 

Demetnus  Ypsilanti,  howerer,  who  knew  the  Greeks,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  their  noise;  judging  that 
he  should  gain  his  object  sooner  if  he  could  strike  at  once  a 
ffreat  blow ;  by  which  he  should  gain  the  public  confidence. 
He  also  succeeded  in  immediately  gaining  over  to  his  plan  some 
of  those  non-clerical  chiefi,  who,  at  least,  wished  to  see  some- 
thing done,  and  therefore  deferred  their  ambitious  views  to  an- 
other moment.  Thus  he  marched  with  an  army  collected  at 
random,  and  in  which  he  introduced  some  order  and  discipline, 
against  the  principal  fortress  of  the  country,  Tripolizza;  hoping 
to  take  it  by  a  coup-de-main.  This  army,  I  was  told  at  Kala^ 
mata,  amounted  to  at  least  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Moreats 
in  Cephalonia,  however,  some  of  whom  had  seen  it,  assured  me 
that  there  were  not  four  thousand  men  in  it.  So  difficult  is  it, 
even  in  the  country  itself,  to  get  at  the  real  state  of  the  afiairs ! 

But  the  starving  Turks  in  Tripolizza  offered  a  brave  resist- 
ance; and,  in  the  beginning  of  Aumist,  the  fortress  liad  not  yet 
fallen.  In  the  mean  time  many,  who  had  calculated  on  a  rapid, 
splendid,  and  lucrative  success  o(  the  enterprize  against  the  for- 
tress, had  left  Ypsilanti,  and  either  gone  home  or  to  the  islands. 

Demetrius  now  addressed  himself  to  the  powerful  Hydriots, 
who  are  said  to  have  acknowledged  him  as  archistrategos,  or 
general-in-chief.  But  the  acknowledgment  of  Hydrftis,  not  that 
of  the  continent,  had  no  efiect  in  tne  M orea,  where  it  even 
proved  injurious  to  the  prince.  ' 

The  hostility  of  the  clergy,  who  had  now  become  more  power- 
ful, against  the  prince,  reduced  his  litde  army  still  more,  and 
compelled  him  to  renounce,  for  the  present,  the  siege  of  Tripo- 
lizzfl^  and  withdraw  with  the  troops  who  had  remained  vnth 
him  to  Leondari. 

At  that  period  suddenly  a  new  light  appeared  in  the  Morea, 
from  whicn,  at  first,  great  expectations  were  formed.  It  was 
Maurokordato,  who  had  arrived  in  the  peninsula  firom  a  French 
harbour,  in  company  of  some  Fi*ench  offacers.  However,  as  long 
as  I  remained  in  Grreece,  it  was  not  known  that  he  had  made 
any  military  achievement. 

Morea  is  now  divided  into  two  parties,  which  agmn  have  their 
subdivisions,  not,  however,  decidedly  marked.  The  league  of  the 
clergy,  with  the  metropolitan  of  Patras  at  their  head,  and  that 
of  rrince  D.  Ypsilanti.  Here,  again,  the  chiefs  under  him 
become  discontented,  by  which  they  frustrate  Ypsilanti's  enter- 
prises and  confidence ;  as  he  is  well  acquainted  with  their  views. 

These  parties  not  only  refuse  each  other  support,  but  they 
actually  counteract  theinselves;  and  nothing  more  is  wanted  to 
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coD&pleCe  their  wretchedness,  but  one  of  them  joining  the  cruel 
Turks  against  their  brethren*  However,  this  is  not  to  be  ap« 
prehended* 

Every  one  knows  the  great  influence  of  the  clergy  over  the 
ignorant  mass  of  the  Greek  people;  and,  whoever  has  observed 
tliem  closely,  will  agree  with  me  that  these  people  are  more 
faithfully  and  firmly  attached  to  their  clergy,  and  the  whole 
hierarchical  Babel,  than  to  their  glorious  cause. 

It  is  owing  to  this  unfortunate  discord  that  the  Turks  are 
enabled  to  retain  the'wretched  fortresses  which  still  are  in  their 
hands;  for,  considering  their  want  of  provisions,  ammunition, 
their  deficiency  of  knowledge  in  artillery  and  fortification,  all 
the  fortresses  would  have  been  reduced,  long  ago,  if  the  Greeks 
within  them,  whose  numbers  are  as  five  to  one  against  the 
Turks,  had  done  their  duty.  But  they,  also,  are  divided,  and 
only  calculate  on  assistance  without  the  walls. 

Misguided  bv  the  information  I  received  in  Kalamata,  I  gave, 
in  my  former  letters  on  the  Greek  afiairs,  a  false  statement  of 
the  fi>rtresses  taken  by  the  Greeks,  and  those  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks. 

If  the  information  of  those  intelligent  Moreats  in  Argostoli 
be  correct,  (and  it  talli^  with  all  creditable  accounts  received 
from  the  Morea)  I  gave  the  Greeks  more  than  they  hitherto  had 
the  courage  to  take.  I  then  stated  that  they  had  taken  the  small 
forts  of  Navarino  (Neo-Kastro),  Monabasia,  Corinth,  and  Kala- 
mata. This  is  only  true  as  regard  Kalamata,  of  Monabasia 
uncertain,  and  of  ISavarino  and  Corinth  fitlse.  For  the  latter 
are  still  bravely  defended  by  the  Turks.  * 

A  proof  how  ill-informed  the  French  newspapers  are,  is  that 
they  consider  the  small  fort  of  Monabasia  as  being  identically 
the  same  as  the  powerful  Nauplia,  or  Napoli  di  Romania.  Mo- 
nabasia, the  ancient  Laconian  Epidaurus,  lies  about  twenty 
minutes  N.  from  Cape  Malea,  ana  is  also  called  Malvasia,  and 
in  Turkish  Mengesh6.  But  Nauplia  lies  above  one  degree  of 
latitude  farther  to  the  N.  ^nd  is  the  principal  fortress  of  the 
Morea.  This  error,  which  is  shewn  in  every  map,  has  been  faith- 
fully copied  by  otner  journals. 

The  success  of  the  Greek  arms  in  the  Morea  is,  therefore,  still 
less  sure  than  I  thought  at  that  period;  for  Corinth  is  of 
great  importance,  in  a  militai^  point  of  view,  and  Navarino  has 
a  garrison  of  4000  men.  If  the  Turks  should  advance  over  the 
isthmus,  to  relieve  their  fortresses  in  the  Morea,  they  would  find 
Corinth  an  excellent  place  of  support. 


*  Thev  have  mce  l>een  lakeo,  togetiier  with  Tripuliasza  and  sovcml 
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Thug,  all  the  important  fortresses  in  the  Morea,  Pairas, 
Corinth)  NapoU  di  Komaifia,  Tripulizx''^  Coron,  Modon,  and 
Arcadia,  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  those  taken  by 
the  Greeks  are  reduced  to  a  few  small  forts,  such  as  Pyrgo, 
Yostitza,  Kalamata,  Kalavrita,  Gastuni,  Dimitzana,  &c. ;  T>er- 
haps,  also,  the  insignificant  fort  of  Monabasia,  which  they  had 
besieged  in  Tain  as' early  as  the  5th  of  April. 

A  ruinous  disunion  is  said  to  prevail  now  between  the  two 
islands  of  Hydra  and  Spezia,  and  the  other  important  Sporeatos, 
such  as  Mykoni,  who  refuse  submitting  to  Their  authority.^  I  was 
assured  that  it  had  been  seriously  debated  whether  they  should 
not  withdraw  and  return  home.  The  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  and 
of  the  whole  of  Ionia,  who  believe  that  they  have  been  sacrificed 
by  their  European  brethren,  are  said  to  have  greatly  urged 
the  execution  of  these  plans.  It  vrould  be  terrible,  if  thus  the 
superiority  of  the  Greess  by  sea  should  also  be  broken. 

During  the  course  of  our  conversation,  I  could  hot  forbear 
hinting,  with  some  warmth,  to  those  gentlemen,  the  injury  to  their 
country  by  their  unpatriotic  flight.  All  of  them  agreed  that 
appearances  were  against  them,  but  assured  me,  that  scarcely 
the  sixth  part  of  those  which  have  actually  fled,  would  have 
abandonea  their  country  in  this  moment  of  danger,  if  those  un- 
happy di£ference8  and  discord,  combined  vrith  the  horrors  and 
abominations  practised  by  some  of  their  own  countrymen,  had 
not  deprived  tnem  of  all  hopes  of  a  favourable  issue;  and,  as  it 
were,  compelled  them  to  retire.  I  then  told  them  what  had 
been  done  in  Russia,  in  the  year  1813 ;  what  glorious  sacrifices 
were  made,  in  1813  and  18l4,  in  Germany;  and  what  kind  of 

Spirit  had  been  displayed  by  our  countrywomen  in  those  days  of 
anger  and  contest    They  seemed  to  listen  with  emotion,  but 
they  said,  ^'  Y)&s,  but  that  was  a  natiotial  war." 


LETTER  X. 

Bay  Vigemrdo^  Cefihtdoma^  August, 
An  abbate,  who  took  mueh  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  Ce* 
|>halonila,  offered  to  accompany  me  on  my  rambles  through  the 
island ;  a  proposal  which  I  gratefully  accepted.  We  began  by 
examining  the  antique  ruins  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  situated 
near  the  new  fortress.  They  are  evidently  of  the  latter  times 
isf  the  Romans,  and  by  no  means  remarkable.  We  then  weot 
to  examine  the  walls  of  Cyclopian  architecture  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hills  above  Argostoli,  which  are  supposed  to  have  be* 
lon^d  to  the  ancient  KraniL  They  at  least  prove  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  city  which  they  once  surrounaed.    Ruins  of 
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detacbed  buildings  are  no  mcnre  to  be  fouml.  In  vain,  too,  the 
traveller  looks  for  tho^e  large  ruins,  farther  down  t6 Wards  the 
town,  of  ediBces  which,  in  ancient  times,  may  have  served  for 
naval  store-houses  or  wharfe:  all  have  vanished  during  the 
earthquakes. 

A  boat  took  us  to  Lixuri,  which  is  now  the  second  town  in 
Cephalonia.  It  lies  directly  opposite  Argostoli,  on  the  west* 
side  of  the  bay.  The  natural  position  of  the  town  is  very  favour- 
able  to  trade,  and  it  has  hot  that  noxious  marsh-air  wnich  ren- 
ders Argostoli  so  unhealthy.  But  it  has  suffered  more  than  the 
latter  town  from  earthquakes*  Li jturi  has  also  some  shipping ; 
but  the  inhabitants  have  a  very  poor  appearance.  Here  stood, 
probably,  a  city  in  the  time.of  tbe,Romans,  the  name  of  which 
has  been  lost  to  us.  Forty  years  ag6,  in  cloning  a  well,  some 
remains  of  antiquity  were  found  here.  First,  a  marble  vase,  the 
foot  of  which  had  been  injured.  It  bore  a  Roman  inscription, 
recording  the  death  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
Mark  Anthony.  The  second  -discovery  was  more  important. 
It  was  a  female  head,  belonging,  to  a  st&toe  which  was  assigned 
to  the  most  flourishing  ages  of  &recian  drt.  The  abbate  shewed 
me  a  sketch  of  it,  which  forcibly  called  to  my  memory  a  very 
similar  one  found  last  year  in  Capua,  arid,  if  I  mistake  not,  it 
received  a  place  in  the  collection  of  the  Crown-Prince  of  Den- 
mark. From  the  same  well  were  also  drawn  several  coins  and 
bronze  tablets  with  illegible  Greek  inscriptions.  The  whole  of 
the  discoveries  were  taken  to  Venice. 

About  one  league  from  Lixuri,  we  found  the  ruins  generally 
believed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Palis  or  Palle.  The  sur- 
rounding  district  is  still  called  Palichi,  and  the  ruins  Paleo* 
Kastro,  or  the  old  castle,  a  name  very  freouently  met  with 
throughout  Greece.  What  may  have  been  here  twenty  years 
ago  is  no  longer  to  be  seen :  earthquakes  and  time  have  left 
nothing  of  any  interest,  not  even  the  Cyclopian  walls,  such  as 
those  we  saw  near  Kranii.  Here,  about  fifty  years  ago,  a  Greek 
inscription  on  Parian  marble  was  dus  up,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  proves  the  republican  constitution  of  Palle. 
The  peop^and  senate  decreed  to  the  high-priestess,  Flaviana 
Eutyches,  aaughter  of  Pithodoros  Glaukos,  and  the  wife  oF 
Bion  Aristomantides,  the  honour  of  a  statue,  which  she  deserved 
by  her  virtuous  life  and  manners. 

«AAB|ANA  ETTTXHN  nieOAXlPOT 
TAATKOY  TTNAJKA  BinNOS 
APIITOMANXfAOr  APXIEPAS 
AMHNHKTHX  ZEBAITH^       J 
H  BOrAH  KAI  O  AHMO^  XEAABinN 
ErrENEAS  BIN£K£f7  KAI  TH£ 
nEPI  TON  BION  l6*P0XTNH£ 
f'H^IZM ATH  BOT AHZi 
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This  intereBiing  inscription  was  likewise  carried  to  Venice. 
Since  that  time  no  searches  have  been  made  either  in  this  place 
or  at  Lixuri ;  nor  is  any  thing  now  doing  in  that  way.  We  re- 
turned with  our  boat  to  Argostoli,  from  whence  we  rode  to 
Kasamatta  on  asses. 

Here  we  were  received  with  kind  hospitality  at  the  country- 
seat  of  a  friend.  The  elegance,  comfort,  and  arrangement  of  the 
interior  of  this  seat,  recalled  to  my  recollections  the  country- 
seats  of  France  and  Germany ;  but  the  kindness  of  the  owner 
and  his  family  I  have  not  found  equalled  any  where.  Here,  in 
this  spot,  apparently  sequestered  from  the  busy  world,  we  found^ 
upon  a  small  table,  Byron's  works,  De  Pradt^'s  Colonies,  and 
a  fine  edition  of  Dante« 

As  I  was  assured  by  the  abbate  that  nothing  could  be  found 
on  the  Monte  Nero  of  the  ancient  Cephalonia  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Enius,  we  crossed  the  steep  mountain  towards  oame, 
which  we  reached  in  three  hours,  under  a  burning  sun.  The  whole 
road  lay  over  barren  hills,  where  only  here  and  there  a  few 
green  myrtle  or  olive-trees  are  seen.  On  the  summit  we  found  an 
enchantmff  prospect  over  the  island  and  the  neighbouring  isles, 
Zante,  Tniaki,  Paxu^  Zanta  Maura,  and  in  the  back-ground 
Corfu.  Our  unobstructed  sight  now  carried  us  even  to  the 
Echenadian  islands,  and  to  the  continent  of  iEtolia  and  Acar- 
nania.  An  hour  before  arriving  at  Same,  we  entered  a  smiling 
and  very  fertile  plain.  Large  trees,  seldom  met  with  in  the 
Ionian  islands,  are  seen  here,  and  a  view  upon  the  isle  of  Ithaca 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  Ithaca  is  much  more 
picturesque  on  its  southern  than  on  its  western  side,  towards 
the  channel  Viscardo. 

Same  lies  on  a  hill,  and  its  declivity  towards  the  east  is  in  fiict 
upon  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea.  Its  former  glory, 
and  its  glorious  struggle  under  Roman  tyranny  are  universaUy 
known.  All  the  traces  of  this  city  the  Romans  could  however 
not  destroy.  Its  former  circumference,  particularly  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  hill,  is  still  pointed  out  by  wiills,  which  are  partly 
of  Cyclopian  architecture,  and  partly  constructed  with  enormous 
pieces  or  granite,  regularly  cut,  without  any  cement  or  brases, 
to  resist  ue  ravages  of  both  earthquakes  and  time.  On  one 
side  of  the  hills  near  the  Cyclopian  wall  stood  the  Acropolis. 
Farther  down  towards  the  shore,  where  the  air  is  very  unhealthy, 
we  tow  the  ancient  tombs,  which  are  not  formed  like  the 
Roman  columbariae,  nor  like  the  Greek  tombs  at  Pestum  and 
Nola,  but  consist  of  recesses  cut  in  the  rock  for  the  reception 
of  the  dead,  in  which  they  resemble  the  catacombs  of  Naples. 

Fifty  years  ago  remains  of  antiquity  were  found  here,  which 
shewed  the  high  decree  of  perfection  to  which  the  arts  had 
arrived  in  Same;  particularly  vases  of  bronze,  marble,  and  burn 
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day ;  all  which  were  sent  to  Venice.  It  is  affirmed  that  many 
of  these  vases  still  emitted  a  strong  scent  when  they  were  dug 
out  from  the  ground.  The  Bigyptians,  as  well  as  the  nations  of 
Palestine,  embalmed  thei|^  dead.  The  Greeks,  who  were  fond 
of  iniitating  all  Egyptian  practices,  nevertheless  could  not  adopt 
the  embalming,  as  they  would  have  had  a  very  high  price  to 
pay  for  the  spices  to  tne  Phoenicians.  They,  therefore,  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  placing  in  the  urns  of  their  dead 
small  phial§  of  penumes.  The  other  va^es  found  here  resem- 
bled  those  of  Crete,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  were  much  in 
request  among  the  Greeks. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  English  many  objects  of  antiquity 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
Were  of  silver,  gold,  or  bronze,  such  ds  idols,  cups,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  rings,  small  vases,  &c.  I  say,  unfortunately,  because 
owih|[  to  their  mercantile  value,  they  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.  I  do  not  say  it  ihconsiderately,  but  what  I  advance  ha^ 
heen  unanimously  corroborated  by  respectable  Englishmen  ancl 
Cephaldnians.  These  objects  were  scattered  among  the  English 
civil  and  military  officers  in  the  Ionian  islands,  and  were  for  the 
inodt  part  melted  down  for  the  purpose  of  formiiig  into  the  shapes 
of  tea-pots,  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  &c.  Nothing  of  all  tnat 
has  been  foiihd,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Ionian  islands,  nothing 
was  carried  to  London  to  the  British  Aluseum,  nor  any  where 
else.  I  shall,  however,  when  speaking  of  Ithaca  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recurring  to  this  Subject. 

The  present  Same  is  bnly  a  small  village,  but  its  harbour  is 
accessible  to  large  ships,  being  protected  by  the  Cape  Alexan- 
der. Here  also  I  saw  an  interesting  convent,  being  a  monastery 
and  fortress  at  the  same  time.  Adjoining  it  stands  a  square 
tower,  which  communicates  with  tne  convent  by  means  of  a 
drawbridge.  On  tlie  top  of  the  tower  is  a  terr^ice,  with  em- 
brasures for  cannon.  Four  small  pieces  with  other  arms  and 
ammunition  used  to  be  kept  here;  and  thither  the  monks 
retreated  on  the  landing  of  pirates  at  Same.  The  road  to  the 
convent  is  very  steep,  hut  tne  whole  forms  a  very  picturesque 
group. 

Or  the  cities  of  Prona  and  Nesos,  whose  station  is  rather  un- 
certain, as  no  ruins  are  found  in  the  spots  pointed  out  as  such,  I 
saw  nothing;  nor  did  I  see  the  fortress  of^Axo  or  Asso.  I  was 
compelled  to  hurry  from  the  bay  of  St.  Stefikno,  whence  my 
boat  was  to  take  me  on-board  in  the  evening. 

With  a  small  parcel  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  which  was  npt 
likely  to  entice  any  robbers,  I  proceeded  from  dame  in  a  S.  E. 
direction  towards  tiie  appointed  bay.  I  had  to  cross  some 
rugged  hiUs,  where  I  amved  on  an  eminence  from  which  I  ha4. 
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HffatB  a  beauliful  view  of  tbe  channel  and  Ithaca.  I^ii6  bajf 
IU80,  with  its  iTiined  houses^  lay  beneath  me.  I  arrived  in  time; 
but  the  coast-keepere  would  not  allow  our  boat  to  land  to 
receive  me,  supposing  it  to  be  a  Greek  boat,  coining  under 
th<^  Ionian  flag  to  Cephalonia,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
Greek  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  a  contra* 
band  trade.  But  by  dint  of  a  hand-fhll  of  oboli  the  strict  guar- 
dians >vere  silenced,  and  the  boat  permitted  to  enter  the  bay. 

This  sequestered  spot  possesoes  many  picturesque  charms. 
I^assing  by  the  ruins  of  two  houses,  destroyed  by  earthouake^ 
I  arrived  at  a  rocky  cave  of  bold  masses,  formed  by  the  sea. 
To  the  right,  before  descending^into  it,  lies  a  ruined  chapel,  from 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  The  guards  said  it  was  the  chapel 
of  St.  Cecilia.  An  antique  painting  of  'the  hemisphere,  on  the 
cieling,  shews,  in  rude  groups  and  forms,  the  whole  of  the  chris- 
tian hierarchy.  A  great  part  of  it  is  destroyed,  but  the  princi- 
})al  objects  may  still  be  traced.  This  painting  seems  to  oe  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  Over  the  caVe  rises  a  hill  closely 
covered  by  a  shrubbery  of  myrtles.  Here  again  is  a  beautiful 
prospect  of  Ithaca. 

The  evening  gave  us  a  high  treat.    The  master  of  the  boat 
had  brought  a  goat  from  Arsostoli,  which  was  put  on  the  spit 
and  roasted  by  a  clear  fire.     Under  the  bright  starry  heaven  I 
lay  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  in  the  company  of  our  five  mariners 
and  the  two  guards,  who  would  not  lose  sight  of  us,  and  who 
probably,  for  the  sake  of  the  goat,  became  attached  to  us. 
They  even  pointed  out  to  us  Bome  neighbouring  springs  close 
by  the  sea-shore  under  the  sand,  such  as>  I  haaseen  in  Zante. 
Two  sailors,  one  of  the  guards,  and  I,  went  for  the  water,  and 
brought  a  sufficiency  for  the  evening  and  the  next  day.     On 
that  side  too  stood  some  oleanders  in  beautiful  bloom,  between 
bold  groups  of  rock  and  colossal  aloes.     Thousands  of  aro- 
matic plants  exhaled  their  perfiimes,  which  for  a  native  of 
the  north  ofiers  the  sweetest  enjoyment ;  whilst  the  inhabitants 
of  these  climates  scarcely  notice  them.     Towards  midnight  we 
parted  from  our  guards,  rowing  from  the  coast  in  a  dead  calm. 

Passing  by  the  Day  of  Alexandria,  at  the  southernmost  extrem- 
ity of  which  lies  Same,  we  entered  into  the  channel  Yiscardo  or 
Cephalonia,  the  breadth  of  which  in  some  places  is  not  above 
an  Itcdian  mile.  Both  the  islands  only  display  here  rude  chains 
of  mountains,  almost  without  any  cultivation,  particularly  that 
of  Ithaca.  Trees  are  not  to  be  met  with  only  here  and  there, 
whilst  the  high  shelving  rocks  are  merely  aciomed  with  a  few 
Xvretched  shrubs. 

A  favourable  breeze  having  sprang  up,  we  had  advanced 
&bo\u  fifteen  miles,  when  a  thunder-storm  oegan  to  threaten  us. 
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The  master,  not  wishing  to  expose  himself  with  his  small  Tesisel 
to  its  efifects  in  this  dangerous  channel,  (where  with  their  short 
cables  and  small  anchors  they  reached  no  ground,)  quickly  en« 
tered  the  bay  Viscardo,  situated  near  the  cape  of  the  same  name« 
Thus  we  were  sheltered  against  a  very  violent  gale,  by  which, 
even  in  the  bay,  our  vessel  was  very  much  tossed  about.  In  thd 
terrible  currents  of  the  channel  it  would  have  been  inevitabl|^ 
lost,  as  it  would  have  been  thrown  against  the  rocks  of  Ithaca, 
During  the  nisht  we  were  disturbed  by  the  shrill  noise  of 
the  cicada  on  deck,  a  noise  which  annoyed  me  in  all  tbo 
Ionian  islands,  and  in  the  Morea.  I  must,  however,  contradiot 
the  opinion  that  the  night  air  on  the  Mediterranean  sea  is 
injarious  to  health.  During  my  excursions  from  Naples  to 
Messina,  from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse,  irom  Messina  to  Zante, 
thence  through  the  Ionian  islands,  and  ultimately  fromCorfii  to 
Venice,  I  almost  invariably  slept  upon  deck,  without  experi-* 
encing  any  bad  effects  from  it.  I  even  cured  many  of  sea-sick-* 
ness  by  making  thepi  exchange  at  night  the  confined  air  of  the 
cabin  ror  the  open  air  of  the  deck.  Can  there  be  any  thing 
more  beautifUl  than  the  nights  in  the  southern  climates  ?  The 
following  day  it  blew  a  brisk  gale  from  the  N.  W.,  which  pre* 
vented  us  from  leaving  our  harbour.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
delay,  I  made  an  excursion  on  the  beautiful  nills,  which  in  this 
spot  were  tolerably  sreen ;  but  the  time  was  too  short  for  a  trip 
on  the  west  side,  where  Nesos  is  said  to  have  once  stood*  At 
the  back  of  the  bay  Viscardo  I  saw  the  sacred  ruins  of  a  Ro« 
man  bath.  On  the  north-side  of  the  bay  rises  a  hill,  strewed 
over  with  large  stones.  On  the  top  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
Viscardo,  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  This  is  the  famous  Cape 
Viscardo,  which  in  the  wars  on  the  Adriatic  made  so  great  a 
figure.  The  view  from  these  ruins  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  world.  On  the  other  side  of  the  channel  lies  Ithaca ;  and 
the  roaring  of  the  sea,  breaking  against  its  rocky  shores,  sounds 
like  distant  thunder  in  the  ear.  Quite  to  the  left  is  Leukas,  or 
Santa  Maura,  and  on  its  extremity  the  Leucadian  rock,  The 
view  of  the  bay,  surrounded  iSy  its  beautiful  hills,  is  also  yery 
pleasing.  On  the  south-west  side  lies  a  small  church  surrounded 
with  cypress-trees ;  higher  up  is  a  small  village,  delightfully  piC" 
turesque ;  to  the  west  a  hill,  covered  by  olives  and  myrtle-trees. 
The  island  of  Cephalonia  is  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  islands* 
Its  length  is  about  fifty-two  and  its  breadth  thirty-one  miles^ 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  from  sixty  to  sixty- 
two  thousand.— It  has  three  towns :  Argostoli,  Lixuri,  and  the 
fortress  of  Axo,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  villages, 
for  the  most  part  poor  and  wretched.  A  great  part  of  the 
island  is  rugged  and  overspread  with  barren  roglC^.    The  Monte 
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Nero  waft  once  thickly  cov^ed  wit^  wood^  n^heQce  it  w^ft  abo 
calfeii  Silva'Nero;  but  the  trees  have  all  disappeared,  beinff  ^t 
down  for  fuel  by  the  natives  during  the  supineness  of  the  Vene- 
tian government.  A  great  part  of  the  island  might  be  cul- 
tivated, if  the  natives  were  willing  and  industrious.  Its  rocky 
and  mountainous  soil,  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  eeems  to 
be  particularly  fitted  tor  the  breed  of  sheep  \  but  no  attempts 
have  yet  been  made  to  introduce  them,  and  t^^re  ar^  no 
sheep  in  the  island.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  pastures.  The 
corn  grown  by  the  natives  only  supplies  them  for  four  or  fi^e 
months  of  the  year ;  th^  rest,  together  with  the  oxen  and  sh?ep 
for  consumption,  must  be  imported  from  the  Morea.  Th^re  are 
only  herds  of  goats  in  Cephalooia.  The  island^  however, 
produces  nearly  seven  millions  of  pounds  of  currants ;  which, 
together  with  the  large  quantities  oi  oil,  are  their  chief  produce, 
and  the  branch  of  commerce  w^h  which  they  cover  theexpence^ 
incurred  for  the  importation  of  the  necessaries  of  Ul^.  They 
also  raise  cotton  ana  silk,  which  are  better^  than  those  of  the 
Morea ;  but  in  small  quantities.  The  wine  grown  on  the  ish^nd 
only  suffices  for  the  home  coosumptioui  and  in  quality  it  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Zante.  About  sixty  years  ago,  an  adventvir^r 
tried  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  sugar :  the  in-, 
troduction  of  Spanish  sheep  would  have  answered  better,  hor- 
ticulture is  only  practised  by  those  who  unite  w[ealtl;)  with  the 
knowledge  of  other  countries.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  En- 
glish for  its  extent ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  ^ve  i^  yet 
no  idea  of  it.  They  grow,  however,  some  very  ffood  meli^ns, 
which  are  preferred  to  those  of  Malta.  The  islana  possesses  an 
abundance  of  medical  herbs,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  properties.  What  an  early  traveller  says  respecting  the 
plants  .which  form  an  absolute  remedy  against  the  gout  and 
palsy,  I  have  found  confirmed.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  Uie^ 
diseases  are  so  prevalent  on  an  island  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Calabria;  whilst  at  Naples,  which  is  two  degrees  farther  nocth, 
they  are  unknown.  A  plant  was  also  mentioned  to  me  as  grow- 
ing here,  which,  as  I  was  told,  covers  the  enamel  of  the  teet^ 
with  an  indistructible  bright  gold  colour,  and  another,  which 
seems  to  impart  to  ^old  a  silver  tinge. 

The  chace  is  unimportant  on  the  island.  Moor-fowls,  and 
birds  of  passage,  are  only  seen  in  some  places.  The  fishery  might 
be  more  considerable,  if  the  inhabitants  would  exert  themselves- 
The  roads,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  are  rough  and  rocky, 
and  only  passable  on  foot,  or  with  animals  accustomed  to  them. 

On  the  summit  of  Monte  Nero  manna  used  to  be.fouiul  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  are  now  cut  dovm.    Huoiaa  t>onQ9 
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are  «tiU  duj|  up  there  ia  large  quantities.  This  circumaliancc 
seems  to  confirin  the  tradition  tnat  the  inhabitants  used  to  W9e\ 
refuse  upon  this  mountain,  ^heneyer  the  Turks  or  Moors  landed 
on  the  island.  Wh^n  the  Turks  became  masters  of  the  island, 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  ^re  said  to  have  been  started  to 
death  on  this  qnounts^in,  The  earthquakes  are  here  as  fr^uent 
as  in  Zanta ;  and  there'  seems  not  only  to  be  one  connecting 
train  for  both,  from  S.  to  N.,  but  C«phalonia  seema  also  tp  hay^ 
its  distinct  volcanic  laboratory.  Besides  itst  own  earthauakfw 
of  17S6, 1743,  and  1752,  from  which  Zante  was  exempt,  Ceph^-i 
loni^  was.  i^lso  violently  shaken  by  those  which  de^latad  the 
latter  island.  That  of  i8S0-21  was  very  dreadfril  in  ita  effeota* 
The  water  in  all  the  wells  on  the  island  has  a  sulphurous  smelly 
The  climate  is  but  moderately  hot»  considering  the  latitude  of 
the  country.  Rapid  and  dangerous  transitions  from  oppre^pive 
heat  to  greiit  coldness  are  not  rare.  Perhaps  they  are  the  causa 
of  ihre  f^quency  of  the  gout  and  palsy.  In  summer  it  hardly 
ever  rains,  more  than  in  the  south  ot  Italy.  lv\  winter  aoo^ 
falb  only  on  the  Monte  Nero,  but  thunder-storms  ai*e  both  fre- 
quent and  violent. 

What  I  have  said  above  concerning  the  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  Argostbli,  may  ako  be  applied  to  those  of  the  same 
class  in  the  interior  of  Cephalonia.  Every  where  I  met  with  a 
kind  reception  and  hospitable  politeness. 

The  CepUaloniots,  upon  the  whole,  are  the  most  a^ute  and 
dextrous  among  all  the  Ionian  islanders,  and  are  the  most  ami^ 
ble  in  their  manners.  Persevering  in  the  e^^ecution  of  any  plai^ 
upon  which  they  httve  once  fixed,  they  exert  all  their  pnysii;al 
and  intellectual  strength  in  it :  nothing  deters,  nothing  atc^  theqi^ 
But  it  cannot  he  truly  said,  that  lor  the  attainment  of  tb^ 
object  they  consider  every  means  equally  just;  but  they  havfi 
the  dangerous  talent  of  assuming  all  forms  and  shapes*  The 
English  als9^  sav  that  the  Cephaloniota  are  fond  of  intrigi)^  an4 
revenue;  but  tna  spurce  of  tnis  opinion  is  to  be  suspectfedi  Th^ 
superior  order  of  native^  love  and  cherish  the  sciences,  1*hA4 
island,  a^  well  a^  CovfU,  gave  the  Hep^blic  of  Venii^a  s^^^c^A 
distinguished  statesmen  ^d  Heroes. 

Hospitality  b  really  a  national  virtue  with  tl^se  islanders-  I 
have  met  it  in  the  interior,  even  from  the  poorest ;  an4  tl^y  ofl^r 
a  draught  of  water  and  ^^eir  coarsa  bread  with  the  greatest  pl^n 
sure,  btra^gers  are  n^ucb  respected  apong  ^henv  f(  i^  plaas^^g 
to  see,  how^v^y^,  the  ^leanest  of  th^  inbabit^nta  trV  to  ^nWgf^ 
their  knpwledg^  by  a  strong  spjurit  of  enquiry.  This  i^  npti 
comxnpjci  among  the  Gree^  wbp  proudly  d^pi^e  every  ihi^g 
that  ia  foreign.    Beside^  tljiui,  the  iitJh^biM^pts,^  W^o^  l#  |  blli^ 
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said  before^  are  strangers  to  oriental  customs,  are  fbnd  of  bois* 
terous  mirth  &nd  pleasure,  a  peculiarity  which  is  particularly 
noticed  among  the  higher  classes. 

If  I  am  not  misled  by  appearances,  the  Cephalonians  take 
less  interest  in  the  present  affitirs  of  Greece  than  all  the 
lonians.  This  may  be  seen  fVom  the  conduct  they  have  hitherto 
observed,  and  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  English.  Their  judg- 
ment in  these  affairs  had  always  been  calm  and  steady.  Vet  I 
have  often  heard  that  the  Cephalonians  also  would  gladly  join 
the  Greeks,  if  they  once  saw  a  prospect  of  success. 

The  internal  security  of  the  country  forms  a  great  contrast 
with  the  insecurity  which  is  said  to  prevail  in  Zante.  Yet,  it 
13  said,  that  in  former  times  it  was  different  here,  in  this  respect, 
although  they  had  a  capitan  del  bosco^  whose  office  it  was  to 
keep  the  fbrests  of  Monte  Nero  free  firom  robbers.  With  these 
forests,  also,  the  robbers  have  disappeared.  Under  the  efficient 
police,  kept  up  by  the  English  on  the  island,  they  would  not 
De  suflfered  to  remain  long. 
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On  the  third  morning  after  our  entering  the  bay  Viscardo, 
the  wind  having  again  abated,  we  left  it,  and  entered  the  same 
forenoon  the  harbour  of  Thiaki  or  Yatki.  I  had  not  much 
time  left  to  examine  this  island,  as  we  were  to  sail  this  same 
evening  for  Santa  Maura.  It  was,  therefore,  fortunate  for  me 
that  all  the  objects  of  antiquity  and  interest  on  the  island  were 
brought  together  in  a  narrow  compass.  An  old  Albanian,  who 
had  long  lived  in  Ithaca,  and  who  generally  accompanies  the 
English  of  Corfu  upon  their  excursions  to  the  island,  acted  as 
my  guide.  He  tola  me  that  it  required  nothing  but  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  to  see  there,  as  well  as  on  the  road-  thither, 
ever  tning  of  note  contained  in  Ithaca.  We  first  went  to  the 
objects  nearest  Thiaki  or  Yatki  to  the  S.  E.,  to  the  well-known 
rock  KoraX)  to  the  fountain  Arethusa,  and  close  by  this  to  a 
spot  where  the  brave  Eumseus  is  said  to  have  resided.  Within 
an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  traverses  all 
Ithaca,  keeping  it  together  like  a  bandage.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill,  near  V  atki,  are  the  celebrated  walls  said  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  Ulysses'  castle.  The  architecture  of  these  walls,  (for 
nothing  else  is  left,)  is  Cyclopian,  and  their  colossal  character,  at 
all  events,  bespeaks  a  high  antiquity.  Their  proportions  are 
remarkable,  being  about  twelve  feet  high  and  six  feet  broad. 
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und  of  considerable  length.    They  must  once  have  formed  pait 
of  a  Tery  large  edifice. 

At  half-an-hour's  journey  from  these  walls  we  came  to 
the  ancient  Greek  tombs,  the  simplicity  of  which  would  not 
lead  any  one  to  suspect  that  such  precious  articles  were  found 
in  them  as  actually  nave  been  there  discovered.  Ten  years  ago 
some  English  travellers  caused  excavations  to  be  made  here,  lot 
which  they  veere  rewarded  by  the  dbcovery  of  a  considerable 

Quantity  of  coins,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  utensils,  &c.  Colonel 
le  Bosset  collected  coins  in  Ithaca  which  had  not  been  known 
before,  but  whether  he  has  published  any  thing  concerning  them 
I  know  not.  Lately  some  other  valuable  articles  were  dug  out 
here ;  but  all  this  is  done  in  private  by  British  officers.  Many 
of  the  articles  lately  found  are  said  to  haVe  been  sold  to  the 
British  Museum;  but  the  most  valuable  objects  have  disap- 
peared, and  amon^  these,  also,  a  crown.  This  I  have  heard 
;  from  many  well-informed  English  gentlemen,  but  I  was  parti- 
cularly told  by  Count  R.  a  weU-informed  man,  who,  during  the 
first  years  of  the  English  administration  had  been  a  member  of 
the  senate,  and  has  lived  above  twenty  years  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  that  all  objects  of  value  found  since  the  introduction 
of  the  English  admitiistrations  in  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca,  had 
been  divided  among  the  civil  officers  of  that  nation,  who  had 
»  them  melted  down  for  domestic  use;  but  that  the  beautiful 
crovm  which,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it,  seems  to 
have  had  the  shape  of  the  Lombard  crovm  of  Monza,  had  been 
broken,  and  the  pieces  divided  among  several  British  officers; 
that  he  himself  had  held  some  of  the  pieces  in  his  hand,  and, 
therefore,  could  vouch  for  the  truth  of  tne  statement. 

But  no  one  can  be  astonished  at  this  profanation  of  Greek 
antiquities  by  the  EngUsh,  who  has  seen  what  class  of  men 
the  British  government  think  proper  to  send  out  for  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Ionian  republic ! 

The  breaking  and  dividing  of  that  crown  will  not  surprise  the 
English,  if  once  the  spirit  is  understood  which  induced  Lord 
Elgin  to  plunder  the  Parthenon,  and  which  tempted  some  others 
to  commit  the  Vandalism  of  carrying  off,  by  a  military  force,  the 
Phigalian  frios  from  the  Temple  of  Bqfae,  of  which  it  had 
formed  a  part.  ^*  We  destroy  all  that  others  call  most  glorious, 
we  destroy  it,  if  we  can  but  obtain  a  piece  of  it,  for  we  are  Bri- 
tons, and  despise  all  the  rest,  even  the  public  opinion  of  the 
whole  world,  except  that  of  Old  England!"  This  is  every 
where  the  guiding  principle  which  explains  all. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Vathi  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  edifice  are 
shewn,   which  arc  commonly  described  under  the  name  of 
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Homer's  school.  I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  whether  it 
had  been  a  temple  or  a  private  building.  I  saw  no  other  antt- 
tjuities  in  Ithaca ;  and  my  cicerone  assured  me  faithfully  that 
th)^i*e  was  nothing  el^e  left. 

The  island  (the  inhabitants  6f  which,  according  to  some, 
limount  to  6000,  and  to  others  not  to  above  three  or  4,000) 
CDhsists  almost  ehtitely  of  i-iide,  bare  mountains,  and  is  on  all 
sides,  where  it  has  no  harbours,  surrounded  by  steep  rocks  and 
projecting  clifia.  The  whole  of  the  western  i:oast,  towards  the 
channel  of  Viscafdo,  sh^ws  hot  the  least  trace  of  cultivation,  or 
human  habitations,  except  two  wind-mills  on  the  iop  of  the 
northern  tUoUntaih  which  Strabo  calls  Neius.  It  also  seems  im* 
poteible  to  force  cultivation  upon  these  rocks.  Nevertheless, 
the  small  quantity  of  corn  ffrowh  here  riot  only  suffices  for 
the  consiimption  of  the  whble  year,  but  affords  some  for  ex- 
poridtidn  to  C^phaloni&  atid  ZantCi'^here  it  fetches  better  prices 
than  the  t*oni  of  the  Morea. 

The  quantity  of  currants  grown  here  amounts  to  about  four 
kttilliohs  of  pdiinds  per  annum.  These,  together  with  some  oil. 
tthd  some  ^ddd  wine,  Ibrra  the  object  of  iheir  export  trade ;  and 
with  Which  they  purchase  their  cattle  from  the  Morea,  since  they 
have  hone  In  their  inland. 

(jr&tn^  is  insignificant ;  their  fishing  is  more  productive.  They 
alsd  have  ttcellent  boiiltry.  paiticularly  some  large  turkies, 
Which  WdUld  haVe  pleased  tne  ever-feasting  lovers  ot  Penelope, 
in  tirties  of  yore.  But  they  grow  verv  little  fruit  and  few  vege- 
tables 6n  thelf  rocks,  l^he  earthquaKes  are  less  frequent  here, 
ad  th6  sobtefi'aheous  Iftboratories  which  run  under  Zante  and 
Cephaloni^i,  do  not  seem  to  extend  to  this  island,  l^e  number 
of  villages  is  Ciboiit  five. 

Th^  island  has  a  ihost  excellent  harboun  from  which  every 
breath  of  aiir  is  excluded.  I'he  harbour  of  Tbiaki  is  entirely 
enclosed  by  fnduniains,  which  forms  a  very  interesting  sight. 
But  there  are  deVeral  more  places  rdtmd  the  coast  which  might  be 
Used  as  harbours.  I'he  natives  are  addicted  to  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, perhaps  mote  even  than  those  of  Cephalonia ;  but  their 
mental  capacities  aie  not  so  great,  tn  other  respects  they  resem- 
ble the  lonians  in  character,  manners,  eustoms,  and  dress. 
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We  left  Ithaetk  in  th^  evening.  It  W£ls  with  some  difficulty 
I  pei-sudded  the  (^aplaiii  to  ptoinise  that  he  \^onld  put  me  on- 
shore near  the  cape  f)Ucato,  in  a  bny  below  Dfagarid,  if  we?  should 


be  allowed,  under  the  condition  that  I  should  join  him  at  Santa 
Maura  in  the  evening.  Before  reaching  this  bay,  in  the  south- 
east of  the  island,  we  reached  a  spot,  where  the  sea  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extensive  lake,  as  we  saw  ourselves  completely 
encooipasaed  by  land,  except  near  Cape  Oucato  in  the  souths 
where,  a  small  opening  remained  perceptible.  Thus  the  coasts 
of  the  three  islands  of  Cepbalonia,  Tbiaki,  and  Santa  Maura, 
appeared  united*  When  arrived  in  the  ba^,  somejzuards  opposed 
our  landing ;  becituse,  only  a  few  days  before,  an  Epirot  bark  was 
landed  there  with  revolutionary  letters  and  contraband  goods. 
On  producing  mv  introductory  letters  from  Cephalonia  to  the 
resident  at  Santa  Maura,  Major  Temple,  they  immediately  with- 
drew their  opposition.  As  I  only  intended  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  Cape  Ducato,  which  is  the  ancient  Cape  Leucas,  one  of  the 
guards  gave  me  his  two  stout  lads,  who  happened  to  be  near,  to 
accompany  me.  The  rock  from  which  the  Leucadian  leap  useci 
to  be  taken,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  cape,  and  about  l40  feet 
high.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  guarantee  this  height,  as  I 
merely  measured  it  by  the  eye,  which  is  frequently  deceptive. 

I  heard  much  in  Cephalonia  about  a  Greek  inscription  which 
wag  said  to  be  cut  in  the  rock,  about  ten  or  eleven  feet  under 
the  sarfi^»*  This  nmtter  was  of  too  great  interest  not  to  spend 
a  few  of  my  oboli  upon  it.  I  therefore  sent  for  a  strong  rope 
firom  Dragano,  which  I  fastened  round  my  waist  and  shoulders. 
Two  men  iriio  brought  it  undertook  with  the  two  lads  to  hold 
the  iope^  and  to  let  it  slip  gently  till  I  reached  within  ten  or 
eleven  .feet  below  the  top,  wnichl  first  measured  off.  Thus  I 
swung  myself  over  the  edge,  and  gradually  descended  to  the 
teauired  depth,  without  perceiving  a  trace  of  any  inscription, 
either  before  me  or  on  the  right  or  lefl.  It  created  a  singular 
sensation  thus  to  hang  by  a  rope  high  above  the  sea;  while  the 
ra^Bg  surf  alnadv  seemed  to  welcome  me  with  its  spray,  which 
it  daaned  wpwards.  However,  idfler  a  few  minutes,  my  people 
again  puUed  me  up,  and  I  was  safe. 

They  infbnned  me  that  several  strangers  before  me  had  under- 
taken the  investigation  of  the  supposed  inscription  without  any 
better  success ;  and  the  above-mentioned  Count  R.  told  me  in 
Venice,  that  he  himself  had  made  the  attempt  without  discover- 
ing aoT  vestige  of  an  inscription.  This  inscription,  therefore, 
has  either  never  existed,  or  it  has  fallen  down  into  the  sea  with 
the  rocks;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  still  lower  than  ten  or  eleven  feet 
from  the  top.  The  traces,  too,  of  the  once-famed  temple  of 
Apollo  on  this  promontory  are  very  slight  and  difficult  to  discern. 
A  heap  of  old  rubbish  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  ruins  of  the 
temple;  but  they  9eem  to  me  rather  to  have  belonged  to  a  tower 
than  to  a  large  temple.    There  is,  however,  an  old  shaft  of  a 
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pillar  among  them,  which  is  the  only  criterion  to  lead  any  one 
to  consider  these  as  the  ruins  of  a  temple. 

Of  the  fabulous  story  of  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  poeih  of 
Sappho  to  Phaon,  in  a  Greek  tomb  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple, 
by  a  M.  Ossur,  of  St.  Petersburg ;  I  suppose,  nothing  farther 
has  been  heard  since  its  first  promulgation.  After  Sappho, 
the  leap  into  the  sea  from  this  rock  was  often  tried  as  a  remedy. 
In  an  afler  period,  this  sacred  spot  was  degraded  by  criminals 
condemned  to  death,  being  thrown  from  the  rock  into  the  sea. 
If  they  effected  the  leap  without  being  killed,  their  lives  were 
granted  to  them. 

In  the  bay  where  I  landed  lay  a  small  bark,  which  was  imme- 
diately about  to  sail  for  Santa  Maura.  I  preferred  this  convey- 
ance to  a  journey  over-land,  which  would  have  been  without 
interest,  besides  the  risk  of  being  too  late  for  the  evening,  as  I 
should  have  lost  two  hours  of  my  day's  journey,  owing  to  the 
excessive  heat  on  this  island,  during  the  month  of  August. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Smta  Maura,  AtigiuL 
We  passed  with  our  little  boat  between  Meganisi  and  the 
continent,  making  our  way  among  a  great  number  of  small 
islands,  banks,  and  rocks,  which  are  very  dangerous  to  larm 
vessels ;  and  happily  entered  the  harbour  of  Santa  Maura.  The 
town  is  also  called  Amaxichi,  or  Aja-Maura,  and  lies  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  island.  It  has  been  the  capital  of  the 
island  ever  since  the  fortress  was  abandoned  by  government. 
But  it  is  still  small  and  insignificant,  ill-built  and  dirty ;  although 
the  English  have  effected  some  improvements  by  the  building  of 
new  houses,  the  paving  of  one  street,  and  a  good  police.  The 
town  contains  but  one  pKncipal  street,  which  was  only  paved  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  Venetian  government.  There  is  also  St. 
Mark's  square  here,  which  contains  two  churches,  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek.  In  the  centre  of  it  stands  a  column  which  had  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis.  Owing' to  the  earthquakes  the 
houses  are  but  one  story  high,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  and 
among  these,  the  houses  built  by  the  English  have  two  stories. 
Many  of  the  older  ones  are  surrounded  by  galleries,  which  are 
covered  with  canvass,  and  are  very  pleasant  during  the  heat  of 
the  summer.  They  are  without  any  taste  or  architectural  beauty, 
The  town  has  fourteen  Greek  churches,  the  best  of  which  is 
devoted  to  St.  Mina. 

The  neighbourhood  is  very  pleasant.  The  prospect  from  the 
hills  over  the  town,  which  seems  to  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden  of  orange,  lemon,  almond,  and  olive-trees,  is  delicious ; 
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h  also  ikicludes  part  of  the  adjoining  continent,  and  iome  of  the 
islands. 

About  five  months  ago,  the  pressure  of  taxation,  together  with 
the  political  events  in  Greece,  caused  so  violent  an  insurrection 
in  Santa  Maura,  that  the  English  troops  on  the  island  were  re- 
pulsed, and  the  natives  could  not  be  subdued  till  after  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  artillery  from  Corfu.  Two  priests 
were  taken  and  executed  on  this  occasion.  Their  bodies  are 
still  seen  dangling  in  the  wind,  a  spectacle  hardly  calculated  t6 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  town. 

The  present  British  resident  in  Santa  Maura  is  Major  Temple, 
who  has  only  been  here  these  seven  or  eight  weeks.  His  prede- 
cessor, Colonel  Ross,  will  always  be  remembered  in  the  island 
with  gratitude  for  his  humanity  of  disposition  and  kindness  to 
strangers. 

Santa  Maura  contains  about  6,500  inhabitants,  almost  all 
Greeks.    The  fortress,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  a 

Erince  of  the  Spanish  family,  Tocchi,  was  almost  entirely  demo- 
shed  in  1715 ;  but  afterwards  restored  by  the  Venetians,  and 
lately  improved  by  the  English.  Its  situation  is  on  the  neck  of 
land  to  tne  north  of  Santa  Maura,  near  the  lagoons  or  shallows 
which  separate  the  island  from  the  continent ;  it  is  almost  en* 
tirdty  surrounded  by  water,  and  difficult  of  access. 

lliis  sand-bank  is  so  shallow  that  the  natives  often  wade, 
across  it.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  for  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  Santa  Maura,  if  this  bank  was  again  removed,  as  it  was 
formerly  done,  by  the  repubUc  of  Corinth ;  for  which,  too,  the 
inhabitants  re-applied  to  the  government  of  Venice.  But  the 
Venetian  republic  of  that  time  was  not  that  of  Corinth. 

The  well-known  aqueduct,  constructed  by  the  Turks  under 
the  ikmous  Bajazet,  leads  across  the  lagoons  which  separate  the 
fortress  from  the  town  of  Santa  Maura.  It  has  been  much 
injured  by  the  earthquakes.  The  water-channel  running  between 
the  top  of  the  arches  and  the  pavement  of  the  aqueduct,  is  al- 
most destroyed.  The  breadth  of  the  aqueduct,  exclusively  of 
the  side-waus,  is  three  feet.  It  is  now  only  used  as  a  path  for 
foot-passengers,  which  is,  however,  not  without  danger,  as  it 
frequently  breaks  under  them,  and  the  unfortunate  people  are 
precipitated  into  the  marsh  underneath,  firom  which  it  is  difficult 
to  escape.  The  aqueduct  is  supported  by  370  arches,  so  closely 
built  tc^ther,  that  they  will  not  admit  the  smallest  boat  to  so 
through  them.  The  people  of  Santa  Maura  have  an  old  tradi- 
tion of  this  aqueduct.  They  say  that  Bajazet  having  given 
100,000  zecchins  to  the  architect  for  the  raising  of  the  structure, 
the  latter  saved  30,000,  and  returned  them  to  the  sultan.  But 
the  latter,  enraged  by  his  not  having  employed  the  whole  sum 
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as  had  been  ordered,  had  hid  head  smick  o£  There  is  great 
probability  in  this  triidition,  as  it  entirely  bears  the  character  of 
Bajazet's  barbarous  age.  To  the  south  of  Santa  Maura  are  the 
salt-pits,  so  important  to  the  island. 

The  ancient  cit^  of  Leukaa  lay,  probably,  south  of  the  present 
town.  At  least,  it  is  there  wh^re  ruins  of  Cyclopiati  walls  ar^ 
still  seen^  and  which,  I  think,  may  best  be  compared  with  those 
of  Fondi,  on  the  borders  of  Naples ;  and  which  are^  uiiquestion* 
ably,  of  Greek  origin.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether 
any  antiquities  have  been  found  here.  The  population  of  the 
whole  island  amounts  to  about  16,000 ;  which  are  distributed 
over  one  town  and  thirty-two  villages.  This  small  island,  never* 
theless,  contains  six  male  monasteries;  of  which,  those  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  of  St.  George  are  the  wealthiest. 

Santa  Maura,  like  Cephalonia  and  Thiaki,  is  covered  with 
rude  and  barren  mountains,  of  which  the  highest  are  sitvtated 
towards  the  centre  of  the  islands  They  might,  however,  be  im- 
proved were  it  not  for  want  of  hands  and  industry.  It  has  but 
one  very  fertile  and  agreeable  plain,  in  which  the  town  is  situated, 
and  one  small  valley. 

Santa  Maura  may  rather  be  called  a  peninsultt,  than  an  island, 
beinff,  in  fact,  connected  with  the  continent  by  the  sand-bank, 
which  begins  near  the  gulf  of  Arto,  and  extends  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  as  tar  as  the  town  of  Santa  Maura ;  about  whiich  the  water, 
in  its  deepest  parts,  is  but  six  feet.  The  channel  between  the 
continent  and  the  island  is  only  navigable  for  boats.  Vessels  of 
any  burthen  are  compelled  to  keep  on  the  west  side  of  the  island, 
where  they  meet  with  a  small  harbour. 

The  navigation  near  this  island,  especially  near  cape  Ducato, 
or  Leucate,  nas  always  been  considered  dangerous ;  and  several 
ships  are  annually  wrecked  there  through  the  pow^ul  currents. 
The  island,  like  the  other  Ionian  isles,  has  no  river  of  any  im- 
portance, but  it  has  more  good  springs  of  fresh  water. 

In  a  small  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  the  waters,  towards  the  middle  of  October,  accumu- 
late, and  form  a  lake  of  about  an  hour's  journey  in  circumference. 
In  the  month  of  May  tlie  water  runs  off,  and  then  the  fertilized 
ground  bears  com,  fmits,  and  v^tables  in  abundance.  Btet 
the  produce  goes  entirely  to  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring 
convent. 

Notwithstanding  its  barren  mountuns,  the  island  filrnishes 
more  wood  than  the  neighbouring  isles ;  and  the  natives  are 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  dmwing  their  fuel  from  the  conti-* 
nent.  Near  Santa  Maura  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight 
of  some  fine  oaks.  Almond  and  olive-trees  are  frequent,  and 
they  often  grow  to  a  pro<figious  size. 

This  phun,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  very  fertile  ;  there 
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the  orange  and  lemon-tree  are  ranged  by  the  side  of  common 
fhiit-trees ;  under  their  shade  m-ow  com,  wine,  and  flax,  in 
abundance;  and  those  gigantic  almond  and  olive-trees  overshade 
the  whole,  which  recalb  to  the  mind  the  richness  of  Campania 
and  Sicily.  Currants  are  not  much  cultivated  hefe ;  but  the  soil 
and  a  more  northerly  climate  being  against  them.  Their  wines 
too,  are  not  distinguished  for  their  quahties,  nor  are  any  produced 
for  exportation. 

The  vegetables,  however,  are  peculiarly  large  and  fine ;  parti- 
cularly the  artichokes*  there  being  many  fine  gardens  about  the 
town.  Cattle  are  much  wanting,  as  in  tne  other  islands,  and  are 
imported  from  the  continent.  Besides  the  mules  requisite  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  the  carriage  of  goods,  only  a  few 
wretched  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  are  seen  on  the  island.  The 
mountains  are  rich  in  game ;  the  chace,  however,  is  very  little 
followed.  The  fisheries  near  the  coast  are  exceedingly  produc- 
tive ;  ihere  being  an  abundance  of  the  most  excellent  soal,  and 
other  fish. 

Of  metals  there  seem  to  be  none :  but  the  salt-pits  are  very 
productive.  Salt  also  forms  the  principal  article  or  trade  of  the 
island ;  being  exported  in  large  quantities  to  all  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  to  Sweaert. 

The  shipping  of  the  island  has  been  a  little  increased  since 
the  administration  of  the  island  fell  to  the  English ;  and  the 
natives  do  not  now  so  frequently  entrust  their  cargoes  to  foreign- 
ers, especially  the  Greeks  of  Pevesa,  as  they  used  to  do. 

The  climate  is  very  mild  in  autumn  and  winter,  which  both 
resemble  a  mild  spring ;  but  in  spring  and  summer  the  island 
sufiers  from  excessive  neat,  as  I  can  witness  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, although  this  summer  was  not  reckoned  among  the 
hottest. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  lagoons  and  marshes,  and,  consequentl;^, 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  iuand  nearest  the  continent,  the  air  is 
very  unbealtny  :  near  the  town  it  is  most  unhealthy.  The  east- 
erly winds  BuU  increase  their  injurious  effects,  as  they  bring 
pestilential  vapours  with  them  from  the  gulf  of  Arta,  and  create 
frequent  fevers.  In  summer,  north  ana  west  winds  are  most 
prevalent ;  in  winter,  south  and  east. 

Santa  Maura  likewise  suffers  much  from  earthquakes.  Scarcely 
a  month  passes  without  some  commotion  of  the  earth  more  or  less 
strong.  The  subterraneous  connection,  however,  seems  not  to 
extend  to  the  touth  towards  Cephalonia,  Thiaki,  and  Zante^ 
but  more  to  the  west ;  for  the  dreadful  commotions  which  de- 
Tastatcd  those  islands,  were  less  felt  here  than  that  which,  in 
1783,  desolated  Calabria  and  Messina.  But,  moreover,  Santa 
Maura  lias  its  own  laboratdry  6{  earthquakes. 
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The  na^onal  character  of  the  natives  essentially  di£^  from 
that  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  may  be  occasioned  by 
their  proximity  to  the  continent,  and  their  frequent  intercourse 
v^ith  Its  inhabitants.  In  general,  it  is  true,  the  St.  Mauriot  is 
eentle,  peaceable,  and  credulous,  but  if  long  teazed  he  becomes 
mrious.     This  was  proved  in  the  last  insurrection  in  March. 

There  is  much  of  the.  manners  of  the  Turks  and  Moreats 
among  them,  the  same  as  in  Zante;  with  the  exception  that 
the  women,  who,  in  that  island  are  much  restrained,  live  here  in 
perfect  freedom.  This  circumstance  is  the  more  pleasing,  as 
they  are  handsomer  than  the  females  of  any  other  oi  the  Ionian 
islands.  Their  dress,  in  the  variety  of  its  embroideries,  bears 
the  character  of  the  east;  but  it  is  tasteful,  and  made  to  fit  their 
handsome  shapes.  The  dresses  of  the  males  are  also  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  other  lonians,  by  a  greater  display 
and  more  embroiderv. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Corfit^  AugMsi, 

OuE  Captain  having  arranged  his  mercantile  affiurs,  and  wind 
and  weather  being  favourable,  we  weighed  our  small  anchor 
towards  midnight,  and  steered  towards  tne  south,  through  that 
intricacy  of  sand-banks  and  clusters  of  islands  round  the  cape 
Ducato,  the  white  rocks  of  which  now  magically  shone  in  the 
pale  light  of  the  moon. 

Near  the  rock  of  Sessola,  so  dangerous  to  seamen,  we  met 
with  a  perfect  calm ;  and  the  current  firom  the  north  was  so  pow- 
erful, tnat,  in  spite  of  all  our  exeitions  with  our  oars,  we  could 
not  advance  against  it.  Already  our  captain  prepared  himself 
to  enter  a  small  harbour  of  Santa  Maura,  when  a  brisk  scirocco 
sprang  up,  and  forced  the  current  to  change  its  direction.  This 
brought  us  so  quickly  forward  that  we  soon  lefl  Santa  Maura  far 
behind  us. 

With  a  litlle  wind,  in  a  southern  summer,  it  is  very  plea- 
sant to  sail  in  such  a  bark,  under  so  bright  a  sky,  especially 
in  a  sea  where  you  may,  every  moment,  land  on  some  interesting 
spot.  Thus  I  hope  one  day  to  circumnavigate  the  coasts  of 
Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily,  with  which,  as  yet,  we  are  so  little 
acquainted.  Besides,  the  life  which  I  led  in  my  Ionian  bark^ 
corresponded  with  the  voyage,  void  of  all  enjoyments  and 
comforts,  which  are  neither  known  nor  sought  for  in  the  south 
ofltalv. 

In  tne  morning,  when  the  sun  rose,  his  early  rays  gilding  the 
distant  mountain-top,  the  master,  with  his  people,  lifted  up 
their  eyes  to  him  in  prayer.    We  breakfasted  on  salt^fish,  a 
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little  ewe-cheese  from  Perigo,  and  wine,  accompanied  by  onions 
and  ship's  biscuits.  At  noon,  when  the  sun  darted  his  burning 
rays  down  upon  our  heads,  the  dinner  was  very  welcome, 
nhenever  the  position  of  the  siuls  permitted,  a  mat  or  sail  wa9 
spread  horizontally,  in  order  to  affi>rd  us  a  shelter.  Next  came 
some  salt-meat,  or,  at  times,  fresh,  haying  been  bought  in  ttie  last 
harbour,  when  it  had  not  been  too  dear  there.  Agun,  salt-fish, 
onions,  and  a  refreshing  water-melon.  The  wine  was  served  up 
in  a  large  jug,  which  went  round  from  mouth  to  mouth.  We 
then  slept  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  the  wind  was  not  fitYourable^ 
the  sails,  during  this  time,  were  taken  in,  and  the  bark  went 
backwards  with  the  current.  At  evening,  when  the  sun  set, 
spreading  its  rich  tints  over  the  earth,  the  mariners  amin  sent 
their  prayers  ailer  him,  and  a  supper  was  taken  resembling  the 
break£ist. 

Our  men  performed  their  labour,  which  was  ofien  very  hard 
when  they  nad  to  pull  against  the  current,  even  during  the 

featest  heat,  singinff,  and  vrith  the  most  perfect  good-humour, 
had  learnt  one  of  their  favourite  Greek  songs,  and  when, 
during  the  evening  and  at  mght,  I  plied  my  oar,  I  sung  it  with 
them,  a  circumstance  which  gave  them  much  pleasure.  Indeed, 
they  were  all  very  fond  of  me,  and  did  whatever  they  could  to 
please  me;  so  easy  it  is  to  rain  the  affection  oi  simple  people. 
They  also  placed  great  confidence  in  me,  as  at  the  first  jug  of 
wine  I  had  drank  to  the  success  of  the  Greek  cause. 

From  sun-set  till  midnight  we  slept  soundly  upon  deck, 
with  the  exception  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  bemg  sufficiently 
tired  by  the  labour  of  the  day.  The  bare  boards  formed  our 
bed,  a  thick  boat-cloak  our  covering,  and  some  small  barrel,  an 
oar,  a  buoy,  &c.  served  for  a  pillow.  After  midnight  the  voyage 
was  continued,  either  sailing  or  rowing.  The  people  sung  and 
seemed  perfectly  happy. 

I  took  my  share  in  dl  their  inconveniences  and  pleasures,  and 
was  more  and  more  firmly  convinced,  that  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity in  living,  together  with  bodily  labour,  imparts  the  most 
delightful  elasticity  to  our  existence,  by  imparting  strength  and 
physical  energy  to  our  bodies.  Nay,  I  may  say  more,  such  a 
manner  of  living  also  cures  various  bodily  affliction.  In  the 
summer  of  1820,  in  sailing  from  Naples  to  Leghorn,  I  had  hurt 
my  chest  in  assisting  the  men  in  casting  anchor;  the  effects  of 
which,  together  with  the  pain  in  my  kft  arm,  caused  by  the 
blow  I  had  received  from  the  robbers  in  the  Morea,  I  had  still 
felt  on  leaving  Zante.  But  I  lost  both  through  my  plain  and 
active  life  on-board  the  small  vessel,  my  journeys  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  through  fipequent  bathing  m  the  sea,  which  I  often 
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did  three  or  four  times  a-day ;  being  almost  the  only  refreshment 
to  be  procured  in  a  southero  climate. 

Misled  by  false  sutements  of  travellers,  the  thing  I  dreaded 
most  in  the  south  was  the  scirocco.  But  neither  in  Italy,  Naples, 
Sicily,  nor  the  Ionian  islands,  did  I  feel  it  differently  from  any 
other  southerly  wind.  The  natives  of  those  countries  scarcely 
perceive  it,  and  there  are  but  few  foreigners  that  feel  any  heavi-' 
ness  or  oppre^sbn  froi^i  it.  The  scirocco  sho\dd  not  be  con* 
founded  with  the  solano,  which  blows  with  a  burning  and  suffo- 
cating heat  &om  the  deserts  of  Lybia ;  but  it  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. I  have  oiUy  felt  it  pnce,  and  this  was  in  the  gulf  of 
Naples. 

Oar  favpurable  spirocco  blew  suU ;  it  was  night,  and  we  had 
arrived  opposite  Asiti-mxu.  We  w#re  all  asleep  ej^cept  old 
Dimetri,  who,  like  Palinunis,  sate  by  the  helm.  All  at  onc^ 
the  bark  ran  upon  one  of  the  many  san4*banks  between  Anti- 
paxu  and  Paxu,  We  all  instantlv  awoke :  f^d  a  terrible  noise 
ensued.  Dimetri  was  accused  of  havi^ig  been  asleep,  which 
might  have  been  very  possible.  He,  on  Uie  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  th^  bank  must  have  been  lately  formed,  since, 
during  a  twenty-five  years  navigation  upon  these  seas,  he  had 
never  known  it,  AU  our  exertions  with  oars  and  poles  proved 
inefiectual,  althoiurh  only  half  pf  th^  hark  had  got  upon  the 
bank.  If  a  puff  of  wind  had  pushed  it  furthsr,  there  would 
indeed  have  been  no  danger,  but  we  shpuld  have  been  kep^ 
on  the  spot  till  another  vessel  had  assisted ;  which  iQight  perhaps 
not  have  been  for  some  days.  We  ther^oce  all  jum^d  into  the 
vrater,  which  only  reajghed  to  mid-l^g,  and  aft?r  long  and  repeated 
exertipns,  pur  St,  Magdalen,  (this  was  the  name  of  the  bark) 
was  a^u  set  afloat.  Tbis  .^as  hailed  by  a  genaral  shout,  and 
the  wme  jug  at  breakfast  was,  for  the  first  time  during  our 
voyage,  filled  twice. 

Anti*paxu  \$  now  more  cultivated  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
Paxiots,  who  only  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  and 
reaping,  grow  figs,  piU  wine,  and  almooas  on  the  island,  which 
only^contains  three  huts  for  the  keepers. 

We  saw  the  small  harbour  of  Paxu,  with  its  rocky  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  entrance,  but  we  did  not  land.  We  perceived 
on  the  island  the  few  remain^  of  the  fort  built  by  the  Neapoli- 
Cans  when  they  were  in  possession  of  Corfu.  A  light-house  is^ 
built  here,  the  only  one  in  the  southern  Ionian  islands. 

The  small  island  pf  Paxu  suppoorts  a  very  laborious  race  of 
people.  The  cultivation  of  the  plive»  which  produces  he^er  oil 
Chau  that  of  Corfu,  and  that  of  almonds,  are  the  principal 
branches  of  industrv  of  the  island.  It  looks  green  and  cultivated, 
which  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  upon  the  eye,  on  arriving  from 
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the  mtked  rocks  of  the  more  southern  islands.    The  coast  of 
Paxu  also  offers  great  inducement  for  fishing.    No  poisonous 
plant,  no  venomous  reptile,  is  found  on  Paxu ;  nay,  the  sailors 
told  me  very  seriously  that  the  mere  sight  of  Paxu  relieved  the 
St.  Mauriot  from  many  little  grievances. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Paxu  was  formerly  connected 
on  the  north  with  Corfu,  from  which  it  was  torn  by  an  earth- 
()uake.  Tb^  nature  and  form  of  the  rocks  of  the  cape  Blanco 
in  Corfu  and  those  of  the  northern  point  of  Paxu,  together  with 
the  similarity  of  soil,  prove  this  former  connection.  Besides, 
Homer  and  V  ir^l,  who  in  general  are  so  minute  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  Ionian  sea,  also  are  silent  about  Paxu. 

We  saw  Parea  lying  on  its  pointed  rocks,  and  saw  the  flash 
and  smoke  of  its  cannon.  The  town  was  just  attacked  by  a 
troop  of  Epirots,  under  Perevos ;  but,  as  we  subsequently 
leamt  at  Corfu^  unfortunately  without  success.  Passing  by  Cape 
Blanco,  we  soon  arrived  in  the  channel  of  Corfu. 

The  situation  of  the  city  of  Corfu,  with  its  old  forts,  jutting 
out  into  the  sea  upon  the  lofly  rocks,  with  the  mountains 
behind  them,  and  the  Mount  St.  Pantaleon  in  the  vicinity, 
presents  a  very  pictui'esque  appearance. 

Passing  along  the  beautiful  bay,  south  of  the  old  fortress, 
where  many  country«seats  are  scattered  among  the  green  hills 
and  between  the  dark  shades  of  cypress-groves,  we  arrived  in 
the  road  and  harbour  of  Corfu.  We  passed  under  the  stern  of 
a  British  ship  of  the  line  towering  majestically  above  us.  They 
were  jnst  hpisting  the  flag,  and  the  band  on-board  performed 
in  their  manner  KossinVs  Cenerenlola,  ' 


LETTER  XV. 

Corfu^  August, 
Thb  island  of  Corfu  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  continent  of  Epirus,  which  in  its  widest  parts  is  not 
above  eiffht  miles  in  width,  and  in  the  narrowest  places  its 
breadth  is  only  two  miles.  The  air  of  the  island  is  considei'ed 
salubrious.  The  number  of  its  inliabitants,  which  has  been  con- 
stantly decreasing,  is  now  scarcely  six^y  thousand,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  Greeks.  The  island  must  once  have  contained 
at  least  three  hundred  thousand  people,  if  we  consider  what 
they  effected  during  the  time  of  their  independence,  and  even 
subsequently  under  the  Romans. 

The  climate  is  mild,  but  rather  changeable,  and  not  warm 
enough  to  impart  the  requisite  sweetness  to  currants,  which, 
only  half  a  degree  more  to  the  south,  come  to  perfect  maturity. 
VoYAOBS  and  Travels,   VoL  VIII.  I 
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But  the  vicinity  of  the  high  mountains  of  Epirus  may  have  tf 
great  influence  on  the  climate.  The  island  has  seyeral  smdl 
rivers.  The  largest  however,  named  Mensogni,  is  scarcely 
wider  than  a  large  rivulet.  Another,  which  is  near  the  city  of 
Corfu,  bears  merely  the  name  of  Potamo,  i.  e.  the  river.  The 
island  too  sometimes  suffers  from  earthquakes,  which,  however, 
are  not  so  violent  as  in  the  other  more  southern  islands.  And 
although  both  sulphur  and  coal  are  found,  it  seems  to  have  no 
volcanic  laboratory  of  its  own.  Its  mountains  are  likewise 
barren,  yet  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  larger  Ionian  islands, 
thev  seem  to  be  most  wooded.  But  all  their  wood  for  fuel  and 
timber  is  imported  from  Dalmatia. 

Oil  13  the  chief  produce  of  Corfu,  and  its  cultivation  might 
be  increased,  if  the  natives  were  more  industrious.  Neverthe- 
less, tbcy  grow  sufficiently  for  their  home  consumption,  and  also 
etport  enough  to  pay  for  all  their  imports.  The  wine  grown  in 
the  island  supplies  the  inhabitants  for  half  the  year  only ;  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  they  obtain  it  from  Dalmatia.  It  is  far 
fi'om  being  of  a  good  quality.  Corn  is  only  grown  sufiicient  for 
four  months  of  the  year. 

Horticulture  is  of  little  importance  in  Corfu,  being  checked 
by  the  want  of  running  streams ;  .yet  the  natives  produce  excel- 
lent winter  melons,  orahges,  lemons,  figs,  and  almonds.  Between 
the  mountains  and  hills  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  valleys  and  plains  are  found ;  yet  they  have  not  grass 
enough  to  keep  large  cattle  on  them.  The  intiabitants,  there- 
fore, have  only  her£  of  goats,  and  all  their  cattle  for  slaiurhter 
as  well  as  their  poultry  is  imported  from  the  continent.  Game 
is  rather  plentirul,  and  is  now  eagerly  pursued  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  fisheries  are  also  important.  The  harbour  of  the 
ancient  city  of  ChrysopoUs  contains  some  excellent  fish ;  coral 
is  found  near  the  capes  Sidero  and  Blanco. 

Salt  forms  a  part  of  the  exports  of  the  island,  which  possesses 
several  beds  of  coal ;  also  some  sulphur  mines,  and  a  spring  of 
mineral  water.     It  likewise  produces  a  species  of  grey  marble. 

Whatever  I  saw  of  the  interior  of  Corfu,  I  found  to  be  well 
cultivated ;  and  I  was  told  that  the  same  d^ce  of  cultivation 
also  prevailed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island.  The  English, 
in  this  respect,  have  acted  very  beneficially,  and  by  the  building 
of  country-seats  and  cottages,  and  the  formation  of  gardens, 
parks,  &c.  they  have  given  to  the  country  a  more  inviting  ap- 
pearance than  it  probably  had  before. 

The  island  is  divided  into  four  districts.  The  first  is  Leschimo, 
and  lies  in  the  east.  It  contains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
(xardachi,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  league  from  the  coast,  and 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  small  village,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
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ancient  fbrt«     This  district  has  about  twenty  villages,  and  from 
eleven  to  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  district  of  Argiru,  in  the  west,  is  the  most  fertile.  It  i^ 
said  to  contain  eight  tlu>usand  inhabitants  in  fifteen  villages. 
In  this  district  lay  the  ancient  city  of  Argiru,  on  a  peninsula, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  Greek  convent.  This 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  upon  its  ruins  Alexis 
Comnenus  built  a  fort,  which,  in  the  year  l403,  was  unsuccess- 
fully hesi^ed  by  the  Grenoese. 

The  district  of  Mezzo  is  the  most  impoitant.  It  contains  the 
city  of  Corfu,  with  a  population  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants.  To  the  south  of  this  city,  are  the  spots  pointed 
out  as  the  former  cities  of  Chrisopolis,  and  the  famous  gardens 
of  Alcinous.  The  district  of  Oros,  however,  has  but  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  living  in  twenty  villages.  Here  lav  the 
once  famed  city  of  Kossiopeia,  with  the  splendid  temple  of 
Jupiter  Casius  in  the  site  now  occupied  by  Ivassopo. 

In  the  weddings  and  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  people,  many 
customs  of  ancient  Greece  may  be  recognized.  But  they  are 
nearly  lost  among  immoral  and  ridiculous  practices. 

The  English  in  Corfu  give  the  natives  of  this  island  a  very 
bad  character.  If  their  opinion  concerning  the  Ionian  island- 
ers, and  indeed  the  Greeks  in  general,  were  free  from  suspicion, 
we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  nature  and  education  had  denied 
these  people  those  good  qualities  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  instead  of  them  we  'should  only  find  a  combi- 
nation of  vices,  which  would  place  the  Coriiots  in  the  scale  of 
morality  below  all  the  other  Greeks. 

It  is  possible,  that  many  of  the  bad  qualities  £>r  which  the 
Greeks  are  so  often  reproached,  such  us  indolence,  cupidity, 
want  of  faith  and  gratitude,  syctmhancy,  superstition,  &c.  may 
be  more  clearly  traced  among  the  Coriiots ;  much  also  may  have 
been  added  by  the  vices  of  the  Venetian  administration,  the 
eflects  of  which  may  yet  operate  for  many  years.  Neveilheless, 
it  appears  to  me  very  severe  and  unjust,  to  deny  i\\'j\\\  every 
op)>ortunity  for  obtaining  mental  improvement  honourable  of 
principle  and  domestic  industry. 

As  yet  nothing  having  been  done  towards  such  iaiprovement, 
the  people  live  in  darkness ;  and  those,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  elevate  and  enlighten  them  in  their  sphere,  are,  some  of 
thero,  uneducated  and  illiterate  themselves,  and  othei*s  find  it 
their  advantage  to  keep  them  in  ignorance. 

When  the  British  administration  has  established  proper  means 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
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clergj ;  and  if  in  this  labour  of  restoration,  after  perseTering  for 
an  age,  the  inhabitants  shall  not  become  wiser  or  better,  then, 
and  then  only,  will  the  British  be  justified  in  denying  the  Cor- 
fiota  the  opportunity  of  moral  improTement. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  natives  are  yariously  connected 
with  the  armed  Greeks  of  the  continent, — that  they  participate 
in  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  those  who  are  there  contending  for 
the  sacred  cause; — that  they  enthusiastically  receive  and  pro* 
pagate  every  account  from  that  quarter,  whether  true  or  Mse, 
probable  or  absurd;  and  that  they  are  connected  with  many 
plans  entertained  on  the  continent  and  the  islands.  I  am  not 
inclined,  altogether,  to  approve  of  such  conduct  in  their  present 
circumstances.  But  does  it  prove  their  abjectness  ?  does  it  prove 
the  total  enervation  of  the  people?  their  total  indolence  in 
«very  moral  effort  ?  a  people  which,  although  sunk  in  vice  and 
prejudice,  has  still  a  sense  of  its  nationality :  such  a  people  is 
not  lost,  but  is  still  capableof  a  superior  cultivation  and  moral 
improvement. 

Can  it  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  abjectness  of  the  people, 
when  they  complain,  and  are  indignant  at  the  oppression  of  the 
English  ?  And  when  they  know  and  distinguish  the  measures 
which  the  British  administration  allow  themselves,  in  order  to 
make  an  Indian  colony  of  an  independent  republic  ? 


LETTER  XVL 

Corfi^  AvguH, 

CoNsiDE&tNO  the  ancient  glory  of  Corfu,  we  expected  to 
find  many  antiquities  on  vhe  island*  But  this  is  not  the  fact; 
there  are,  on  the  contrary,  less  here  than  in  any  other  of 
the  smaller  Ionian  islands.  In  the  city,  near  the  Porta  Reale, 
is  a  small  octagonal  Greek  church,  which  was  evidently  formed 
irom  a  rotunda,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  in  tne  latter 
times  of  the  Romans.  It  still  has  thS  old  columns,  consisting 
x)fblue-and- white  marble.  About  three  miles  from  Corfu,  near 
the  salt-lake,  to  the  west  of  the  harbour,  are  shewn  slight  and 
almost  invisible  traces  of  aqueducts.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  These  gardens, 
however,  are  placed  by  the  antiquaries  of  Corfu  in  three  di£fer<- 
«nt  spots. 

To  the  S.  of  Corfu,  beyond  the  high  mountain  of  St.  Panta^- 
leon,  lies  a  lake  full  of  fish.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
harbour  of  Chrysopolis,  the  scite  of  wnich  is  pointed  out  on  its 
western  bank.  But  no  traces  are  left  of  the  glories  of  the  Golden 
City,  in  the  description  of  which  both  Xenophon  and  Thucyi- 
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dides  are  at  a  lorn  for  words.  Of  the  chain  alone,  which  closed 
the  harbour,  some  remains  were  shewn  to  me.  There  are  no  traces 
of  the  flourishing  cities  of  Kassiopeia,  Argiru,  and  Gardochi. 

I  was  informed  that  repeated  excavations  had  been  made 
under  the  old  academy  in  the  cities  of  Chrysopolis  and  Kasiopeia, 
upon  which  a  treatise  had  been  written  and  deposited  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  Thus,  this  academy,  cotisisting 
oi'  private  individuals,  did  more  than  the  present  wealthy  ad- 
ministration, which  seems  studiously  to  avoid  coming  in  con- 
tact with  any  thing  connected  with  antiquity.  When  I  men- 
tioned to  an  Englishman  of  rank,  at  Corfu,  the  propriety  of 
establishing  an  Ionian  Museum  in  the  capital,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  in  it  all  that  had  been  found,  and  was .  belonging 
to  the  republic,  he  replied,  •'  we  have  things  of  more  importance 
to  do  here,  and,  after  all,  what  end  would  it  answer?" 

An  interesting  treatise  might  be  written  on  the  causes  of  the 
almost  total  absence  of  all'  traces  of  the  ancient  temples  and 
cities  of  Corfu.  One  of  the  chief  causes,  I  suppose,  to  be  th^ 
m\y  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  island,  carrying  along 
\\ith  it  that  fury  of  destruction  which  had  been  every  whe^e  so 
tatal  to  the  works  of  antiquity.  The  frequent  desolations  of  the 
I'iland  by  the  Goths,  Vandals,? Saracens,  and  Turks ;  and  earth- 
quakes may,  probably,  have  acted  as  secondary  causes. 

At  different  times  various  Greek  inscriptions  have  been  acci« 
fl^mially  found,  which  were  deposited  into  the  museum  of  Cavalier 
iVani,  at  Venice,  who  had  once  been  proveditore  generale  of 
the  republic  in  Corfu.  None  of  these  inscriptions  mark  the 
epoch  of  their  origin.  Yet  it  is  very  probable  that  they  belong 
to  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  of  Corcyra.  They  express  that 
tae  gods  were  honoured  on  the  island,  that  the  first  authority 
rtl' Corcyra  was  composed  of  four  pi'vtanei,  that  by  a  resolution 
fthe  assembled  people,  several  worthy  strangers  were  elected 
utizens  of  the  republic,  and  that  many  other  marks  of  distinc- 
tion and  ptnrileges  were  conferred  on  them. 

Some  antiquities  have  been  lately  discovered,  but  they  are  of 
the  later  Roman  period;  for  instance,  a  small  statue  of  marble 
in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Whitmore. 

The  coins  of  Corcyra,  that  have  been  found,  generally  bear  a 
i^male  head,  a  Jupiter  Agrais,  Neptune,  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
Hermes,  or  Hercules ;  the  reverse  generally  represents  symbols 
indicating  the  fertility  and  abundance  of  the  island,  its  strength,, 
raral  power,  or  its  great  trade.  For  instance,  a  ship,  an  sutar 
with  fruit,  a  garland  of  ivy,  a  bull,  a  tripod,  a  trident,' a  horse, 
^  cow  suckling  her  calf,  a  grape,  &c.  All  these  symbols  bear  the 
nscription  KOPKTFAiON,  or  the  abbreviation  KOPKY....kop..  or 
^nly  the  letter  k.     The  medals,  coined  in  honour  of  men  who 
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have  rendered  services  to  the  state,  generally  bear  their  head 
crowned  with  laurel,  vrith  the  galley  on  the  reverse,  and  the 
inscription  KOP..KrPiAi2N.  The  medals  of  the  Roman  period 
always  bear  the  head  of  the  emperor,  or  the  great  lady,  in  honour 
of  wnom  they  were  coined;  and,  on  the  reverse,  one  of  those 
symbols,  most  iGrequently  a  seated  figure  of  Jupiter. 


LETTER  XVII. 

Corju^  Augvsi. 

HoWEVBR  beautiful  the  works  of  nature  are  in  Corfu,  art 
displays  very  little  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  My  reader 
vnll,  therefore,  forgive  me,  if  I  mention  nothing  concerning  the 
large  houses,  there  named  palaces,  and  the  churches  of  the  for- 
tress and  town.  The  smallest  town  in  Italy  is  better  supplied  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  republic  of  Venice 
built  her  government-buildings  with  such  architectural  insigni- 
ficance, having  had  such  excellent  modes  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem architecture,  as  well  as  many  good  architects.  The 
edifices  lately  built  by  the  English  are  only  worthy  of  notice. 

Near  the  harbour,  behind,  the  offices  of  the  dogana  (custom- 
house,) which,  likewise,  owe  their  origin  to  the  English,  is  the 
new  butcher's-hall  and  market.  It  is  a  colonade  forming  a  regular 
square,  with  a  small  peristyle  in  the  centre,  combining,  in  admi- 
rable proportions,  utility  with  beauty.  But  in  the  centre  of  the 
filace,  fi>rmed  by  the  colonade,  rises  a  small  rotunda  of  equal  co- 
umns,  in  two  stories,  supporting  a  dome.  This  clumsy  piece  of 
architecture  only  forms  a  well,  and  spoils  the  whole. 

After  traversing  the  wretchedly  paved  streets  of  the  city, 
which  leans  against  the  side  of  a  hill,  you  arrive,  without  hav- 
ing met  with  any  building  of  note,  on  the  spacious  and  beauti- 
fiil  place  called  the  Esplanade.  On  the  north-side  of  it,  de- 
tached from  all  other  houses,  rises  the  palace,  which  is  now  build- 
ing by  the  English  government  for  tne  lord-high-cominissioner. 
It  is  almost  completed,  only  a  little  being  wanted  for  the  secontl- 
floor,  which  is  to  support  a  dome.  This  edilice,  worthy  of  a 
ruling  emperor,  attracts  for  a  moment,  but,  after  a  short  ex- 
amination, the  faults  of  its  architecture  appear  to  a  prac- 
ticed eye.  The  principal  building  forms  a  regular  square  of  two 
stories,  which  displays  both  symmetry  and  simplicity ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  architect  hit  upon  an  idea  of  placing  before  this 
massy  edifice  a  colonade,  nearly  of  the  shape  of  a  hoi*se-shoe, 
and  formed  of  small  Doric  columns,  which  is  concealed  by 
the  large  building  that  seems  to  rest  upon  it.  The  architect, 
himselff  seems  to  have  felt  the  deformity  of  this  construction, 
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and,  therefore,  placed  at  both  ends  of  the  colonade,  where  it 
di?ei^es,  in  two  bent  arms,  large  triumphal  arches,  serving  at 
the  same  time  for  gateways,  to  be  ornamented  with  trophies 
and  other  emblems.  These  arches  are  much  higher  than  the 
colonade  ;  nay,  in  comparison  to  it,  they  seem  colossaL  They 
<ire  intended  as  a  medium  between  the  principal  building  and 
the  puny  colonade;  but,  beingtoo  lar^e  for  the  latter,  they  form 
another  architectural  defect.  jThe  architect  seems  to  have  borne 
in  mind  the  colonade  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  But  how  noble  and 
•j:nuid  is  that  work!  and  how  well-proportioned  to  the  church ! 

The  internal  division  and  construction  of  the  building,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  perfect,  in  its  kind,  I  ever  saw.  The  architec- 
tural art  has  laboured  here  with  the  most  admirable  industrv* 
The  stones  are  so  closely  united,  that  their  joints  can  scarcely 
Ik»  seen.  It  is  a  piece  of  truly  English  elegance.  The  whole  is 
built  of  an  excellent  free-stone,  cut  ana  finished  at  Malta, 
ready  for  joining,  before  they  are  brought  hither.  I  could  not 
learn  why  they  did  not  use  the  beautiful  grey-marble  which 
H  found  on  Uorfu.  The  expense  of  this  palace,  without  the 
tinishing  of  the  second-floor,  without  roof^  statues,  and  other 
ornaments,  exclusive  of  fixtures  and  fiimiture,  is  said  to  have 
amounted,  by  this  time,  to  83^000/.  sterling.  Its  architect  is 
^  Colonel  Whitmore. 

On  the  west-side  of  the  esplanade,  to  the  right  of  the  palace, 
a  row  of  fine  houses  with  arcades,  fronting  the  esplanade,  have 
been  built  during  the  English  administration.  Here  is  the  British 
hotel,  the  best,  and  indeed  the  onlyjgood  inn  in  Corfu,  fitted  up  in 
the  English  style,  and  calculated  tor  English  purses.  Here  are, 
also,  the  houses  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  consuls.  Under 
the  arcades  are  billiard-rooms,  coffee-houses,  and  reading-rooms. 

In  this  place,  also,  stands  the  marble  statue  of  the  brave  Count 
Schulenburgh.  It  is  of  good  workmanship,  but  of  that  quaint 
appearance  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
The  pedestal  bears  the  following  inscription : 

MATTHIJE  JOH\NNI, 

COMlll  A  SCULEMBURGIS, 

Summo  tcrrestriuni 

Copiaram  prasfecto 

ChrialianaB  Reipoblicie 

In  Corcyras  obaidione 

r  Fortissimo  assertori 

Adiiac  viventi,  Seuatus 
Anno  M,DCC,XV11. 

The  town  of  Corfu,  the  bulwark  of  Italy  and  of  the  east,  is 
covered  in  all  directions,  towards  the  sea  and  land,  by  forts 
which,  I  was.  informed,  were  latterly  supplied  with  every  neces- 
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bkYj  and  eyen  cotitain  numerouB  cavalry,  and  besides  beings 
guarded  by  a  ime-of-battle  ship  and  several  frigates,  seem  to  be 
iinpreg^nable. 

'  The  prisons  in  the  fortress,  notorious  from  the  times  of  the 
Venetians,  I  did  not  inspect.  Nor  should  I  have  been  allowed  to 
see  theih,  as  they  have  been  well-stocked  during  these  last  few 
months. 

Corfu  used  to  be  called  the  border  of  the  E.  This  may  have 
been  correct  fifty  years  ago.  The  city  is  now  completely  Italian, 
and  oriental  customs  are  only  to  be  seen,  such  as  they  are  in 
Venice,  as  exotics.  Italian  manners  prevail  in  the  interior  of 
the  houses,  in  the  public  amusements,  and  in  the  language;  in 
fact,  they  have  been  adopted  by  all,  except  the  lower  orders  of 
th6  people.  We  need  only  look  at  the  coffee-houses^  which  play 
80  distinguished  a  part  in  Italy.  Are  they  not  till  midnight  the 
rallying-point  of  both  sexes  ? 

If  y^u  go  into  the  interior  of  the  families,  you  find  as  little 
relish  for  society  and  domestic  pleasures  as  in  Italy. .  All  their 
affections  are  turned  abroad,  towards  public  assemblies,  the 
theatre^  promenades,  and  coffee-houses.  A  magic  circle  seems 
drawn  round  the  house,  which  a  stranger  can  but  rarely 
pass.  They  will  there  submit,  in  private,  to  all  possible  priva- 
tions, if,  by  such  sacrifices,  they  can  preserve  splendour,  or  at 
least  a  decent  appearance  in  public.  If  we  go  to  the  villages, 
which  on  Sundays  form  the  rendezvous  of  the  rashionable  world, 
we  again  meet  with  Italy.  We  only  miss  its  charming  women, 
its  Psyche  and  Niobe  forms.  We  see  the  same  rage  for  carriages 
a$  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  however  wretched  they  may 
be,  anid  whatever  domestic  sacrifices  they  may  requiie.  I  saw, 
for  instance,  an  ancient  Corfiot  Count,  in  a  public  ride,  in  an 
old .  machitie,  drawn  by  one  mule,  gaudily  dressed  up ;  whilst 
the  driver,  who  had  no  seat,  was  obliged  to  run  by  the  side  of 
the  wretched  vehicle.  We  see  the  same  gracious  nod  to  pedes- 
trian acquaintances,  with  inconsistency  in  female  dress.  Gaudy 
colours,  awkwardness  of  appearance,  without  those  delicate 
efibrts  to  please,  so  conspicuous  in  the  ladies  of  Venice,  Milan, 
and  Florence. 

The  English  give  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city ;  they  endeavour,  especially,  to  ridicule  the 
nobihty  and  their  foolish  pride.  But  this  nobility  once  pos- 
sessed great  merit;  they  have  displayed  bravery  and  civic  virtues, 
which  are  recorded  in  every  page  of  their  history ;  which,  how- 
ever, the  British  do  not  think  worth  knowing.  They  are  cer- 
tmnly  degenerated,  like  the  nobility  of  all  countries;  Venice,  in 
particular,  has  spoiled  them.  Nevertheless,  they  possess  among 
them  some  very  respectable  men^  and  particularly  well-informed 
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families.    But  have  the  Briush  nobility  kept  themselves  free 
from  corruption?  * 

The  nobilitv  and  other  respectable  inhabitants  compare  the 
English  with  tne  Venetians,  Russians,  and  French,  who,  by  their 
pleasant  manners,  made  themselves  so  agreeable  to  them,  aud 
have  been  an  ornament  to  their  assemblies.  Do  they  find  the 
same  in  the  English  ?  I  believe  not.  If  then  the  natives  try  to 
aToid  their  society ;  if  they  are  particulai'ly  afraid  of  the  friend- 
ship and  connection  with  those  numerous  military  and  naval 
officers,  who  seem  just  to  have  issued  forth  from  the  forests  of 
old  Albion — ought  we  to  blame  them  ?  Certainly  not.  Even 
unprejudiced  Englishmen  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Those  gen- 
tlemen would  consider  every  place  out  of  England  as  a  Coriii. 

But,  in  many  respects,  the  city  of  Corfu  has  gained  through 
the  British.  It  has  become  much  cleaner  and  better  lightra. 
Houses,  colonades,  and  palaces  have  been  built ;  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  city  gardens,  parks,-  and  country-seats  have 
arisen.  Many  English  shops  have  been_  opened,  and  for  ready 
cash  every  luxury  and  comfort  of  life  may  be  procured.  The 
British  only  purchase  what  comes  from  old  England.  They  even 
extend  this  patriotism  to  the  votaries  of  Aphrodite  Pandaemas, 
alihough  I  could  not  learn  whether  their  custom-house  officers 
class  tnem  among  the  articles  of  luxury.  Once  a  whole  cargo 
of  these  naiades  were  imported  from  the  Thames.  But  they 
might  have  had  a  better  article  of  the  kind  in  Sicily  or  Venice, 
where  the  Englishmen  purchase  them  and  destroy  the  market 
for  other  nations. 

A  great  partiality  for  the  Russians  is  still  entertained  in  the 
good&milies,  which  was  fomented  by  the  presence  of  a  renowned 
statesman  in  the  Russian  service,  who  had  lately  been  here  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  his  native  country. 

Corfu  not  Only  gave  birth  to  the  minister  Capo  d^stria,  and 
still  contains  many  of  that  name,  but  likewise  to  Signora  Isabella 
Tastochi  Albrici,  a  lady  of  learning,  who  wrote  very  ably  on 
aeTeial  works  of  Canova,  such  as  bas-reliefs  and  statues. 

Among  the  modem  scholars  and  artists  of  Corfu,  I  ought  also 
to  mention  Signor  Mustoxidi,  author  of  the  modern  history  of 
the  island ;  rn>fe8Sor  Bondioli,  in  whom  Corfu  lost  a  distin- 
guished physician  and  scholar ;  and  Signor  Brossolendi,  a  good 
sculptor. 

I  did  not  visit  the  theatre.  It  is  only  open  during  tlie 
^umn  and  the  carnival  season,  and  only  Italian  comic  operaa 
ue  performed  in  it*  Rossini^s  airs  I  filso  heard  thi^re  in  every 
«rect. 
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LETTER  XVIIL 

Op  the  lONiKON  kpatoe,  inscribed  on  the'  new  coin  of  the 
republic,  the  Britannia,  which  is  seated  on  the  reyerse,  has  left 
nothing,  and  the  once  fiirious  lion  of  St.  Marc  tamely  crouches 
under  the  feet  of  the  &ir  virgin  With  Poseidon's  trident. 

Before  I  proceed  in  my  remarks,  I  must  j^mise,  that  I  by 
no  means  mistake  the  distinction  which  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween that  which  the  British  government  wishes  to  have  done 
fer  the  Ionian  islands,  over  which  she  has  received  the  protecto- 
rate and  executive  power,  and^hat  which  the  local  government 
«t  Corfu  actually  does.  I  here  only  speak  of  the  latter.  The 
possession  of  the  Ionian  islands  is  always  a  financial  loss  to  their 
possessor,  since,  even  if  absolutely  subjected,  they  do  not  yield 
BO  much  as  they  cost,  if  they  are  to  be  properly^  supported.  Their 
possession  can,  therefore,  be  important  only  in  a  pohtical,  mili- 
tary, and  mercantile  point  of  view. 

For  this  reason  these  islands  must  always  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  great  power.  Such  a  power  might  establish  in  them  a 
ffovernment  and  administration,  frbm  which  t3ie  neighbouring 
Turks  might  learn  how  to  govern  and  treat  the  Greek  states 
under  their  controul.  This  example  ought  to  have  been  iet  by 
the  British  government;  and,  although  its  policy  might  not  Iftive 
found  imitation  in  the  first  five  years,  it  would  hove  o|>etated  in 
time,  for  it  has  b^n  seien  in  Smyrna,  Thessalonica,  Adrianople, 
Magnesia,  and  Constantinople,  before  the  rising  of  the  Greeks, 
how  much  the  Porte,  in  places  that  were  not  oppressed  by  cruel 
pashas,  considered  the  welfare  of  its  Greek  subjects,  and  what 
great  privileges,  es[>eciallY  in  trade,  it  Ranted  to  them  above  its 
other  subjects,  particularly  the  Armemans. 

If  the  rorte  had  viewed  the  lonians  under  their  new  govern- 
ment, contented,  tranquil,  and  growing  in  opulence,  it  would 
soon  have  adopted  as  much  of  the  same  system  as  might  be  con- 
sistent with  its  own.  I  have  been  assured,  in  Cortu,  thCLt  the 
English  government  in  1815,  at  the  time  when  the  islands  were 
made  over  to  them  by  treAty,  had  this  object  in  view,  ff  it 
had  been  executed  by  the  British  agents,  it  is  a  (Question  whe- 
ther the  Greeks,  in  1821,  would  have  had  any  just  cause  for 
rising  against  the  Porte.  But  what  have  the  Ionian  islands  pre- 
sented smoe  that  period  f  A  poor  face  of  people,  towards  whom 
no  promise  WEts  kept, — a  peojile  who,  only  livhig  by  trade,  have 
been  bound  with  tne  tightest  fetters,  and  have  not  been  allowed 
to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  might  affect  the  interest  of 
British  trade;  at  the  same  time  teased  by  a  host  of  English  re- 
venue-officers, who  curtailed  their  rights  of  navigation  and  mo* 
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nopolised  ihe  use  of  their  own  harbours  and  bays  in  favour  of 
England, — a  people  who,  often  despised  and  ill  treated  bv  the 
British  officers,  were  forced  to  hate  their  government  at  Curfu, 
and  to  try  all  means  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

SuiCh  a  rosult  could  certaidLy  not  inspire  the  Porte  ^rith.  any 
desiije  qf  imitation;  and*  mistrustful  i^d  timid  as  it  is,  it  on^ 
became  more  strict  and  severe  against  itsown  Greek  subjects^ 
and  the  pa$h0s  becavie  .c;veo  iftiqre  crueL 
.  Acpoji^ing  to  the  treaty  by  which  they  wore  delivered  over, 
the  lonians  were  to  founa.a  i^public  under  the  auspices  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  protection  wap  to  be  the  security  of  indepen- 
dence* An  loiiian  senate  was  to  assbt  the  Bntish  governor 
by  its  counscdsy  and  a  legislativeraseembly  was  to  give  them  new 
laws. 

li;  instead  of  this  acknowledged  republican  form,  the  Ionian 
i^iids:had  become  Ekijdand's  property,  if  they  had  become  an 
intwml  part  of  GiMt  Britain*  with  the  English  constitution, 
English  irights,  ^nd  English  legislature,  ihow  nappy  then  would 
have  .been  their  lot,  xompared  with,  their  present  staiej 

An  £oglttih  goyemor'itas  arrived  to  rule  in  Corfu,  with  the 
same  supreme  power  as  did  formerly  the  pnyoeditorog^nerale 
.of  St*  M4rc.  In  those  times  the  lonians  coidd  at  least  complain 
.and  petition  in  Venice,  so  near  .to  them*  and  frequently  the 
senate  a&brded  them  speedy  protection  and  redress  against  the 
Venetian  officers.  .But  now  tne  distance  from  London  is  much 
.greater:  it  b. so  by  nature*  while  the  policy  of  government  has 
made  it  quite  inaccessible.  Those  unhappy  lonians,  who  some 
oionths. ago  addressed  their  grievances  to  England,  now  find  re- 
dresaiin  the  gaols  of  Corfu ! 

Thoae  who  firmly  expressed  and  :d^nded  principles  unplea- 
sant .to  the  government  of  Corfu,  were  soon  removed  from  the 
senat^•  Thia  was  the:fiiteof)four  of  the  ablest  and  most  upright 
men.  Those  who  remained,  together  with  their  president,  tMk 
waminff  from  this.  Very  soon  the  senate  had  no  other  wish  but 
those  W'thB  Eng^h  governor,  who,  moreover,  .often  expressed 
them  rather  harshly.  Hence,  for  some  time  past,  the  will  of  the 
senate  has  not  been  distinguished  from  that  of  this  ruler*  and  the 
greatest  harmony  prevails  1 

The  legislative  assembly  have  not  yet  accomplished  their  task 
of  forming  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Ionian  islands,  nor  does  it 
appear  they  ever  will  accomplish  it. 

In  ihe  mean  time,  the  government  of  Corfu  has  seized  upon 
all  the  branches  of  the  executive  administration,  and  placed 
them  under  its  controul,  by  putting  them  into  the  hands  of 
Englishmen,  foreigners,  or  such  of  the  islanders  who  yield  im- 
plicitly to  the  will  of  the  English  government.    Thus  the  duties 
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of  cusUmiB  in  all  the  islands  are  managed  in  a  manner  whicb 
leads  to  the  belief  that  these  islands  are  under  martial-law.  Woe 
to  the  wretch  who  should  undertake  any  thing  a^inst  which 
there  should  even  be  no  prohibition,  if  it  oppose  the  intei^est  of 
British  commerce  I  It  must  be  considered  of  what  deep  impor- 
tance this  is  in  so  small  a  maritime  state,  which  subsists  only  by 
trade  and  navigation. 

With  the  cruelty  of  barbariaBs  they  fiill  upon  the  Ionian  ships 
and  boats,  which  are  prohibited  from  seeking  shelter  a^inst 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  in  any  bay  of  the  islands,  it  they 
do  not  purchase  permission  at  a  high  price. 

The  courts  of  justice,  which  ought  to  be  independent,  are 
only  unrestrained  where  the  interest  of  government  is  not  at 
staKe.  But,  whenever  this  is  concerned,  uiey  must,  like  all  tlie 
other  branches  of  the  executive  and  administration,  serve  as  the 
band-maid  of  British  intei*e8t,  to  which  every  thing  must  yield. 

The  Ionian  senate  being  entirely  dependant  on  the  govern- 
jnent,  the  latter  has  all  places  at  its  disposal.    Most  of  these  are 

S>en  to  foreigners,  but  never  to  lonians,  of  whom  it  is  known 
at  they  think  for  themselves,  and  h&ve  spirit  and  energy  enough 
to  have  a  will  of  their  own. 

The  most  remarkable  proceeding  of  government  is  that  re- 
specting the  coinage.  All  the  good  silver  and  copper-coin  in 
tne  islands  was  bought  up  and  sent  to  England.  For  this  ^od 
coin  the  finely  coined  oboli  have  been  returned,  but  are  said  to 
contain  |  less. in  copper  than  their  nominal  value  in  silver,  com- 
pared to  the  Turkish  paras,  the  Neapolitan  ^rane,.  and  the  Ro- 
man bajocco.*  Silver-coin  has  not  been  given  to  them  at  all ; 
it  lias  onlv  been  promised.  This  is  very  troublesome  and  inju- 
rious to  the  loaians  in  their  transactions  with  the  continent. 

It  was  not  till  the  present  session  of  the  British  parliament 
that  the  defects  and  faults  of  the  Ionian  government  were  exten- 
sively and  perspicuously  laid  open  by  Mr.  Hume.  A  ministerial 
member,  of  the  lower-house,  attempted  to  refute  him,  but  with- 
out success.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Signor  Martilengo,  and 
several  respectable  Zantiots,  addressed  themselves,  in  a  respect- 
ful petition,  to  the  Kin^  of  England:  they  represented  their 
manifold  grievances  against  the  focal  government,  and  prayed 
Ibr  redress.    For  this,  Martilengo,  and  all  those  who  had  signed 


•  The  fullowing  stwry  is  current  in  Corfn,  for  the  UTitb  of  which,  however, 
I  oamiot  wairant.  In  the  budget  of  1819,  mention  was  lirirt  made  amon^  the 
iecei|>ts  of  60,000  Spanish  |Nastres  or  lalieri,  which  bad  been  paid  by  the 
inlands  for  money  sent  from  England ;  then  this  sam  appeared  among  the 
expenses,  as  money  given  by  England  to  the  islands ;  and,  ultimately,  these 
60,000  piastres  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  debt  of  ihe  Ionian  islands  for  the 
nonay  sent  from  England! 
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with  him,  were  iminedittlely  arrested  as  trailois,  and  «enfc  to  jatil 
in  Corfii,  where  they  still  are;  Martilengo  only  was  afterwards 
released  to  avoid  disturbances  in  Zante.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  king  and  Us  miiustars  can  know  any  thing  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

Thus  the  poor  Ionian  republicans  were  demed  what  every 
British  subject  may  do  in  thm  parliament,  and  their  attempt 
was  punished  by  the  pro-consular  ^vemment* 

Enffiiflh  r^odents  are  established  m  the  islands  of  Santa  Maura, 
Tfaiaf i,  Cqahalonia,  Zante,  and  Keriffo.  They  naturaUv  act  in 
the  sense  oi  the  goVlemment  on  which  they  depend.  There,  in 
their  capacity  of  chief  civil  and  military  magistrates,  th^  are 
looked  upon  in  the  Ught  of  little  sovereigns,  and  the  royal  Odfs- 
seus  could  hardly  have  had  such  authority  on  Thiaki  as  the 
Briti^  resident,  althouoh  only  a  captain. 

The  Greeks  accuse  this  resident  of  oppressions  and  arbitrary 
seizures.  These  reproaches  I  consider  as  tne  result  of  the  peopled 
discontent;  since  such  vile  conduct  is  not  in  the  character  of  the 
Englkdi.  They  also  greatly  blame  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  revolutionisEed  Ghreeks.  Certamly  the 
government  has  tried  to  prevent,  suppress,  and  punish,  every  real 
participation  of  the  loman  Greeks  in  the  affiuis  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent;  and  the  numerous  ordonnances  that  have 
been  issued  on  this  subject  are  before  the  public. 

But  this  conduct  of  the  government  cannot  justly  be  blamed, 
if  we  rightly  consider  the  political  poution  which  England  has 
assnmed  towards  the  Porte  and  the  Ghreeks.  It  proclaimed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  high  powers,  the  strictest  neutralitj 
in  their  war ;  and,  to  preserve  this,  it  was  compelled  to  prohibit 
the  lonians  finom  assisting  the  Ghreds,  and  punish  every  trans- 
gresfiion  on  this  point,  in  fact,  in  several  cases  the  government 
only  did  so,  after  a  requisition  of  the  Turkish  government; 
in  which  the  cases  of  intermeddling  on  the  part  of  Ionian 
subjects  were  officially  pointed  out. — Thus  far,  I  think,  every 
thing  has  been  correct.  But  government,  incensed  at  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  lonians,  has  began  to  hate  the  Greeks,  and  their 
cause.    This  is  blameable,  however  natural  its  origin. 

The  English  government  knows,  fiom  various  discoveries,  how 
close  is  the  connection  of  the  Zantiots,  Santa  Mauriots,  and 
Corfiots,  with  the  Greduibf  the  Morea,  Rumeli,  and  Epirus,  and 
even  with  the  brave  Hetarists  in  Moldavia.  It  has  intercepted 
many  letters,  containing  plans  for  the  co-operation  of  the  lonians, 
for  their  liberation  from  the  English,  for  the  surprize  of  the 
fortresses,  and  even  the  murder  ofthe  garrisons.  It  Knows  that, 
from  the  moment  the  Greeks  on  the  continent  gain  any  decisive 
and  permanent  advantages,  it  will  be  expose^  to  the  enterprises 
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and  aliadc^.^  the  lonians.  iKajE,  ifiOTeiUheigMemmentware 
not  acquaiiued  ^ith  those  combioftlions  aiidjplaiisilhrough  those 
tintsrcepled  letters,  it  would  have  learnt  it  oroni  the  ini|Mnideat, 
paasionate  ezpressioQB  of  the  Zantiote  and  CovfiotB  'tfaemaelves, 
viho  are  unable  to  conceal  their  rage  and  hatred  against  the  {{o- 
¥evnnwit,  and  iinecpiently  speak  .ao  violently  against  ^the  finglish, 
jthat  it  cioi  only  proceed  fnom  inoivvcB  of 'jxudence  ^thatithe  go- 
yemment  does  not  .imprison  them. 

Is  it  thenaaxprising  that  the  English,  in«etum,  ahoidd  hate  the 
'Greek  cauae,  ^and  obstruct  its  progress  ?  This.oauae»  ^^hiok  they 
erroneously  consider  as  the 'foundation  of  the  disaSectioa  and 
ihatfed  of  the  Ionian3.agunst  them.  They  fovget  tfaatJthe  lonians 
•wCAildiaisltne  juuch  m^  towards  ;the  fiteeks,  if  ithey  felt  them- 
iselvts  ha{ipier  as  republicans  under  British  giyr^nment ;  nay,  if 
they  were  even  less  oppressed.     This  ffeeling  is  the  source  from 
whtih  originate  )the. measures  of  the  government  of  Coriii»  and 
•whbh  caa  cedainly  find  no  rational  or  just  excuse.    Thus  the 
•^vemment  carefully  suppressed  all  intelligence  from  the  Morea, 
>Ilumeli,  Bpirus;  so  that  itdsalmost.impossible,  inthose  approx- 
imate islands,  .to  have  any  connect  dmbrmation  respecting  the 
y'^vents,  positions,  marches,  or  strength  of  the  armies  or  of  the 
Ifbrtresses  occupied  by  the  contending 'parties. 
I     To  the  injury  of  ihe.  cause  and  the  lonians,  itallows  the  jouth 
lof  continental  .Greece,  .capable  of  bearinff-arms,>to  reside  in  the 
pislands;  ^and,  what  is  more. than  fdl,  it  s^rds  assistance  .to  the 
jTurJfiS)  by  supplyii^  them  with  provisions,  arms,  ammunition, 
l&c.  by  iwhidi  it  inmngcs.upon  its  neutrality,  and  places  .itself 
^in  a  hostile '.position  towards  (the  Gieeks. 

ilt  was,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the. aboise^mentioned>  dis- 
coveries, that  the  government  has  'taken  Pleasures  for  fortifying 
and  securing  all  strong  points.  Thence  talso  the  'increase  of 
troops,  the  removal  ;of  the  cavaliy  into  the  forts,  ,tlie  great  sup- 
plies bought  for  the  latter,  &c.  The  lonians 'lure  vrrong  in  com- 
plaining of  these  measures.  They  cost  them  nothing ;  but  have 
rather  been  .useful  to  many  of  them. 

.The  English  in  Gorfii  :told  ^me  ^that  these  measures,  on  the 
least  commotion,  would  be  fc^owed  by  the  general  disarming** 
of  the  islanders.;  cwhich  they  considered  the  more  necessary,  as 
these  .people  are  all  excellent  marksmen,  and  so  expert  in  climb- 
ing and  jumping  on  their  mountains  aiid.roeks,.that  they  would 
he  :almo8t  a  match  for  /English  riflemen. 

,But  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  duly  ^consider-'and  appreciate 
the  advanta^  .which  the  Engliah  government  «affora  to  the 
ilanianislan^. 


*  Thh  has  since  taken.plaoe. 


At  die  head  of  tlMHer  I  dhall  mention  the  excetlinit  pcAiee  of  the 
islaikb  and'  the  ad^oiiuiM^  aeaa, — a  poKee  which  8ufier&  none  of 
the  fi>niier  ^KceBiea;  T&  pleaam^  which  many  lonians  take  tn- 
robbery,  phmdbr,  and  mufder, — a  pleasuve  which  they  shave 
with  their  Gfeek  brethven  on  the  continent, — they  afe  dteprived 
of  by  the  Brttkh  government ;  and,  whenever  it  occurs,  a  rapid 
form  of  judicatiire  quickty  puts  an  end  tO'  the  crtminaL  The 
harbours  and  bays  of  the  islands  are  no  longer  the  refuge  of 
pirates. 

Since  1815  large  sums  hare  been  spent  by  the  British  gOTcm- 
ment  upon  the  Ionian  islands,  in  draining  marshes,  in  the  erection 
of  new  bridges,  roads,  houses,  palaces*  &c.  such  as  the  great 
bridge  of  Arffostoli,  the  butchers  haU,  the  polnee  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Gorni.  These  frbricahawe  coat  the  islands  nothing,  and 
tend  to  their  advaocage  or  improvement,  besides  bringing  money 
into  the  caountry.     The  taxes  in  the  islands  must  be  triflings 
since  the  EngEsh  government  takes  nothing  from  them ;  and  ihm 
whole  revenue  is  siud  to  be  employed  in  defraying  the  ^cpences 
of  the  internal  administration.  The  English  govemmentpaya  itat 
own  troops^  and  keeps  them  in  barracBs,  vouch,  for  the  moat 
part,  it  has  built.  In  the  same  manner,  all  the  expenses  of  keep- 
ing old  fortifications  in  order,  or  building  new  ones,  are  defrayed 
by  the  govemiftent.  The  lonians  are  not  subject  to  any  Hiiliiary 
service^  conscription,  or  recruiting. 

The  English  officers,  civil  as  well  as  military,  together  witb 
the  wefi-'paid  troops,  amounting  to  between  3,000  and  6^000 
meii,  put  considerable  sums  into  circulation.  Many  iradesmen 
in  the  towns,  who  were  formerly  poor,  have  in 'Consequence  ac- 
quired some  property ;  but  the  merchants,  sailors^  &c.  who  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  groan  under  the  British  cosaif* 
mercial  restraints. 

Corfu  has  gained  much  through  the  En^ish  in  plieasaintnesa 
and  comfort ;  and  the  towns  of  the  other  islands  have  also  had 
their  share  of  those  improvements. 

Elight  engineers  are  now  engaged  on  the  survey  of  Corfu. 
Their  labours,  of  which  I  have  seen  some,  for  their  elegance  and 
correctness  do  honour  to  British  genius.  This  survey  is  likewise 
conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government ;  and  it  is 
afterwards  to  be  extended  to  the  other  islands.  It  is  to  be  vrished 
that  on  this  occasion  the  government  would  lay  aside  its  proud 
indiierence  towards  antiquity,  and  undertake  and  encourage 
diggings  on  interesting  spots.  It  might,  at  least,  put  a  stop  to 
the  vandalism  of  its  officers. 

I  now  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  English  residents  and 
other  officers  in  the  Ionian  islands,  for  their  politeness  and  kind- 
ness to  me  persoiudly.    I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  not. 


7» 
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Biifiered  from  them  any  of  those  munidipal  vexations  which  are 
80  annoying  to  every  stranger^  but,  especially,  to  the  scientific 
trayeller.  it  depended  only  on  my^lf  to  prcmt  by  the  kind  as- 
sistance which  the  English  authorities  so  often  offered  to  me.  I 
must  also  observe,  that  the  being  a  Saxon  was  ^yery  where  a 
recommendation  among  these  authorities ;  and  I  was  often  gra- 
tified by  seeing  their  stem  features  relax,  when  they  saw  my 
country  named  in  my  passpcKt* 


LETTER  XIX. 

Vemee^  September. 

About  the  end  of  August  the  Austrian  packet,  //  FenicCj  an 
armed  brig,  arrived  at  Corfu.  As  there  was  immediately  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passengers  for  Venice,  she  only  remained  a 
few  days  in  the  harbour,  after  which  she  sailed  with  a  favourable 
wind. 

This  vessel  is  well  fitted  up,  and  afibrds,  at  various  prices,  the 
best  accommodation,  with  cheap  board.  We  had  some  agree- 
able Englishmen  with  us,  one  of  whom  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  loquacity,  a  quality  otherwise  very  rare  among  his 
countrymen.  We  had,  also,  on-board  several  young  Greeks 
from  Janina,  Smyrna,  and  Hydria,  who  were  going  to  Paris  for 
their  studies.  Tliey  saw  nothing  singular  in  this  at  a  moment 
like  the  present,  and  did  not  think  they  were  called  upon  to  bear 
arms  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Nay,  ^they  considered  it 
an  act  of  prudence  to  go  abroad  in  order  to  avoid  trouble. 
'  This  voyage  along  the  islands  and  the  eastern  continent,  which 
vras  now  and  •then  interrupted  by  calms,  produced  nothing 
worth  recording.  Safely  arrived  at  Venice,  we  were  shut  up  in 
the  old  lazaretto  to  keep  quarantine,  which,  by  special  favour, 
only  lasted  eighteen  days. 


^"^ 
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JOURNEY    IN   EGYPT, 

Br  M.  LELORRAIN; 


AND 
OH  TIU 


CIRCULAR  ZODIAC  OF  DENDERAH, 

By  M.  SAULNIER, 


JSEFORE  the  time  of  Mohammed  Ali,  ineflbctual  attempts  were 
made  to  stem  the  torrent  of  licentiousness,  in  the  mamelukes  of 
Egypt,  which,  from  the  heads,  ran  through  all  the  members  of 
their  government;  the  power  and  influence,  however,  of  the 
present  Pacha  have  proved  equal  to  the  arduous  enterprise. 
Since  a  period  was  put  to  their  anarchical  dominion,  great  ex« 
ertions  have  been  made  to  change  the  situation  of  affairs  for 
the  better. 

One  very  striking  characteristic  of  liis  government,  is  the 
&vour  he  shews  to  Europeans;  to  the  celebrity  of  their  talents, 
on  the  great  theatre  of  teaming,  he  is  no  stranger.  Hence  he 
has  given  to  some  of  them  an  influence  in  his  counsels,  and 
authority  over  certain  subordinate  classes,  employed  and  dis- 
persed in  hb  public  works  and  commercial  speculations.  Not 
a  few  traces  or  the  ancient  barbarism  have  disappeared ;  the  arts 
of  Europe  are  introducing  improved  modes  of  cultivating  the 
soil  and  its  produce;  canals,  roads,  and  fountains,  are  construct** 
ing.  A  great  change  is  preparing  in  the  or^nization  of  the  mili- 
tarj  service.  Manufactories  are  establishm^  at  Alexandria,  at 
Cairo,  and  even  in  the  villages  of  the  Thebais.  Additional  en- 
couragement is  given  to  commercial  affiiirs,  which  are  deemed 
of  more  importance  than  the  agricultural  pursuits, 

Mohammed  Ali  is  not  of  French  extraction,  as  some  accounts 
pretend ;   he  is  a  native  of  Macedon,  like  the  first  of  the  Ptok* 
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mies  tha^  governed  Egypt.  Descended  from  Turkish  parents^ 
he  is  superior  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  in 
theology  and  poUtics;  and,  wnatever  private  opinions  he  may 
entertain,  in  his  public  conduct  he  is  ever  consulting  and  avail* 
ing  himself  of  European  skill  and  industry.  An  Englishman, 
Mr.  Briggs,  is  at  the  h^ead  of  a  part  of  hiscommercial  establish- 
'  menU;  a  Frenchman,  M.  Jumel,  conducts  his  manufacturing 
concerns ;  another  Frenchman,  M.  Goste,  a  young  architect, 
justly  commendable  for  his  ingenuity,  diligence^  and  activity, 
is  over  his  works  and  buildings ;  and  a  brave  officer  of  the  old 
French  guard,  Colonel  Save,  expatriated  by  the  storms  of  the 
times,  finds  an  asylum,  and  ei^ys  a  degree  of  confidence  with 
the  Pacha,  which  he  takes  occasion  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
his  countrymen. 

Among  other  means  employed,  by  the  government  of  Elgypt, 
to  aHure  Europeans  thither,  is  the  permission  granted  to  all 
comers  to  search  for  and  carry  away  antiquities,  whether  on  the 
sur&ce  or  under-ground.  In  these  undertakings,  the  execution 
is  necessarily  confided  to  the  Arabs,  to  whom  it  has  proved  an 
event  of  importance,  as  they  are  now  enabled  to  support  them- 
selves in  comparative  comfort,  vrhich  before  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  Some  of  the  Pacha^s  cpunseUbrs  have  advised  him 
to  speculale  in  these  matters,  on  his  own  account,  and  to  fixnn 
collections  in  museums ;  but  he  considers  the  state  of  civilizatioa 
in  Egypt  as  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  such  establishments.  The 
Pacha  is  for  proceeding,  step  by  step,  in  his  plans  of  rqpnent* 
tion,  unlike  Peter  I.  whose  attempts  to  polish  his  halAavage 
people  were  open  and  unqualified. 

The  events  in  Egypt  were  calculated  to  seize  the  attention  of 
enquiring  minds,  ana  M .  Saulnier  had  established  a  oorrespon* 
deoce  there  with  certain  individuals.  In  1818,  this  connection 
vraa  more  formally  cemented,  in  consequence  of  an  application 
made  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  Pacha,  to  send  him  some  Fisench 
books,  which  he  intended  to  have  translated*  The  note  relative  to 
this  business  veas  transmitted  by  Mr.  Boghos,  the  principal  droff- 
man.  The  little  sample  of  books  alluded  to,  contained  Flutarcns 
Lives,  a  Life  of  Peter  L,  another  of  Charles  XII.,  the  Cam- 
paigns  of  Frederic  IL,  those  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Ninth  Book 
of  tne  Memoirs  of  Napoleon. 

In  subsequent  communications  vrith  Alexandriay  M.  Saulnier 
veceived  several  packages  of  monuments,  collected  at  Thebes; 
among  others  a  mummy,  totally  di&rent  firom  any  in  the  public 
or  private  collections  of  Europe.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1820  that  he  was  led  to  project  the  means  of  turning  to  account 
the  fiualities  allowed)  by  the  government,  of  exploring  Egyptian 
antiquities. 
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Subternuiean  researches  necessarily  possess  a  degree  of  inte- 
rest, in  brining  to  li^ht  productions  of  wluch  the  public  were  not 
prefiously  in  possession ;  and,  indeed,  without  them  our  views 
of  the  character  of  Elgyptian  art  will  be  meagre  and  imperfect* 
But  namerous  hands  being  already  at  work  upon  these,  the  im« 
pression  was  stipng  upon  M.  Saulnier's  mind  that  a  scene  of 
greater  interest  wpidd  arise  by  adverting  to  some  object  of  ac- 
knowledged importance,,  and  obtaining  possession  of  it. 

He  was  not  long  in  preferring  the  planisphere,  sculptured  in 
Teliefj  in  one  of  the  upper  partitions  or  the  Temple  ofDenderah^ 
There  are  three  other  zodiacs  in  Egypt,  but  their  colossal  dimen- 
sions^  and  the  place  which  they  occupy,  in  the  stupendous 
^structures  where  they  are,  will  ever  frustrate  any  attempts  to 
remove  them.  And,  besides,  those  in  the  Temples  of  Latopolis 
do  not  refer  to  the  same  period  of  time  as  the  Zodiac  of  Den- 
derah»  and,  of  course,  represent  different  states  of  the  heavens. 
What  further  adds  to  the  value  of  the  latter  is,  that  it  scarcely 
bears  any  marks  from  the  hand  of  time,  or  of  barbarians,  white 
the  others,  are  materially  mutilated  and  de&ced. 

Other  considerations  also  contributed  to  fix  his  choice  on  this 
monument.  By  a  singular  fioality,  as  M.  S.  words  it,  it  had  lain 
unnoticed  through  a  longsuccession  of  ages.  Travellers  of  great 
mental  vigour,  and  extraordinary  ingenuity,  Procopius,  Bruce, 
Norden,  and  others,  have  passed  very  near  it ;  but  though  their 
attention  to  antiquities  was  very  great,  it  escaped  their  knowledge 
and  skilL  It  v^as  General  Dessaix,  whose  character  seemingly 
unfitted  him  for  such  a  funcuon,  that  first  made  the  discovery, 
while  pursuing  across  the  Thebais  the  remains  of  the  corps  of 
Murad  Bey. 

M.  Denon,  in  whom  a  love  of  the  arts,  (especially  when  in  a 
high  degree  of  improvement,)  was  a  predominant  principle, 
atmched  himself  to  the  division  of  Dessaix,  sharing  in  its  perils, 
iatigues,  and  privations.  He  was  the  first  to  take  a  drawing  of 
the  planisphere ;  and  the  scientific  characters  that  accompanied 
the  expeoition  to  E^pt,  in  the  memoirs  which  they  subse- 
quently  published,  were  the  first  to  make  known  its  importance* 
M«  &uilnier  makes  it  matter  of  congratulation  that  its  removal 
was  not  attempted  at  that  period,  as  it  must  liave  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  like  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  the 
sarcopbagns  of  Alexander,  and  other  monuments  collected  by 
the  Institute  of  Egypt,  and  ceded  to  them  by  a  convention  b^ 
iween  the  Generab  Hutchinson  and  Menou. 

In  addition  to  that  valuable  coUecdon,  British  a^nts,  di* 
plomatic  or  commercial,  have  obtained  other  distinguished 
relics  of  antiquity— the  Obelisk  called  Cleqpatra^s  Needle,  the 
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Obelisk  of  Pluloe,  tbe  colossal  Head  of  Memhoiiy  a  namber  of 
statues  and  bas-reliefs,  with  a  superb  sarcophagus  of  oriental 
alabaster,  discovered  at  Thebes,  m  the  sepulchres  of  the  Pha- 
raohs.  M.  Saulnier  considers  the  acquisition  of  the  Zodiac 
as,  in  some  measure,  compensating  for  the  absence  of  these  noble 
monuments.  As  to  the  possibility  of  removing  it,  his  doubts  on 
that  head  were  dispelled  in  the  most  decided  manner,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  plans  drawn  up  by  the  commissioa 
of  Egypt. 

White  M .  Saulnier  was  profoundly  ruminating  on  the  means 
of  accomplishing  this  object,  a  friend  of  his,  M.  Lelorrain, 
whose  sentiments  were  friendly  to  the  measure,  and  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  early  efforts  for  effecting  it,  made  an  offer  of  his  ser- 
vices for  the  undertaking^  This  was  readily  accepted,  as  the 
Eeat  industry  and  ingenuity  of  his  friend,  his  complete  know- 
Ige  on  such  subjects,  had  been  witnessed  in  numerous  in- 
stances. As  no  implements  for  such  an  operation  were  to  be  had 
in  Egypt,  M.  Saulnier  gave  instant  orders  for  the  making  of 
saws,  pulleys,  engines,  sheers,  rollers  and  sledges,  &c.  The 
'  construction  of  the  sledge  and  rollers  was  on  a  new  and  inge- 
nious plan,  suggested  by  M.  Lelorrain ;  the  merit  of  this  inven- 
tion was  so  important,  that  M«  Saulnier  deemed  it  a  presage  of 
success. 

Early  in  October  1820,  M.  Lelorrain  embarked  for  Alexan- 
^  drii^  with  the  tools  and  instruments  provided  as  above.  He 
carried  with  him  instructions  from  M •  Saulnier,  also  from 
a  celebrated  artist  who  had  enjoyed  opportunities  for  study, 
and  had  obtained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Egyptian 
antiquities.  He  carried  also  notes  and  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, from  several  members  of  the  Institute.  M.  the  Baron 
Pasquier,  then  minister  of  foreign  a&irs,  felt  interested  in  the 
undertaking,  and  dispatched  a  letter  (to  be  conveyed  by  M.  L.) 
for  M.  Piliavoine,  doins  the  duties,  ad  interim^  of  French  con- 
sul-general in  Egypt.  M.  L.  arrived  at  Alexancfaia  in  the  month 
of  November,  and  in  the  beginning  of  January  18S1,  he  jm-o- 
ceeded  to  Cairo. 

His  arrival  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  the  individuals  whose 
station^  connected  them  with  the  business  of  exploring  antiqui- 
ties. Mr.  Salt,  British  Consul-general,  and  M.  Drovetti,  French 
consul-general,  had  assumed  a  kind  of  exclusive  right  to  what 
remains  of  the  superb  heritage  of  the  Pharftohs  and  the  Ptolemies. 
Parts  of  the  soil,  where  they  have  struck  their  shovels  or  pick- 
axes, become  their  lemtimate  property.  At  first,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  their  jarrmg  pretensions ;  fix>m  words,  their 
parties  occasionally  came  to  blows ;  but,  at  length,  a  treaty  was 
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condttdedy  by  wbick  the  Nik  was  made  tlie  boundary  of  their 
respective  domains. 

(Irhe  Pacha  has  never  intermeddled  with  their  disputes ;  his 
fayour  extends  to  all  the  Europeans,  indiecriminately.  When 
M.  Lielonrain  was  presented  to  him,  he  enquired  by  an  inter- 
preier,  (for  he  does  not  speak  European  languages,)  what  was 
his  motiTe  for  travelling  into  Egypt.  M.  L.  repUed,  to  make 
search  for  antiquities^  in  Upper  Egypt.  Mohammed  Ali  in- 
stantly gave  orders  for  expediting  a  firman,  and  with  it,  by 
especial  ravour,  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  Achmet  Pacha, 
goyemor  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  iUlowing  b  a  translation  of  the  firman,  which  is  in  the 
Turkirii  language.  At  the  top  is  the  monogram,  expressive  of 
the  name  of  God;  and  lower  down  is  the  seal  of  Mohammed 
Aly.  ^^  Order.  Agreeably  to  the  declaration  and  request  of  a 
French  traveller  and  navigator,  named  Lelorrain,  who  is  de- 
sirous to  repair  to  Wadi-oalsa,  for  the  gratification  of  his  cu- 
rio»ty,  ana  to  make  researches  and  excavations  in  certain 
ancient  buildings :  it  is  hereby  ordained,  that  he  shall  travel  with- 
out tbaij  in  pursuing  the  object  here  mentioned ;  and  that  no 
interruption  be  given  to  his  search  of  ancient  monuments,  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  other  oflBcers  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  the  country,  are  to  grant  him  their  aid  and 
protection.  If  it  please  God,  let  these  directions  be  attended 
to.*' 

^  Given  the  20th  of  the  month  of  Rabiul  Thany,  1835,  (or 
January  27,  1821.") 

This  finnan  was  a  security  to  M.  Lelorrain,  from  all  per- 
sonal danger.  Travelling,  with  the  fiiU  sanction  from  the 
government,  is  now  nearly  as  safe  in  Egypt  as  in  the  best  go- 
verned parts  of  Europe,  and  with  far  less  hazard  than  in  several 
states  of  Italy.  When  Mohammed  Ali  was  raised  to  his  present 
station,  by  desire  of  the  Albanese  militia,  one  of  whose  general 
officers  he  then  was,  he  was  obliged  to  tolerate  their  excesses 
for  three  days ;  but,  in  the  height  of  those  disorders,  he  swore, 
that  in  a  few  years  it  should  be  safe  for  any  one  to  walk  through 
Cairo  by  ni^ht,  with  his  hands  full  of  gold ;  and  he  has  kept  his 
word.  This  change  of  regimen,  in  countries  where  foimerly 
there  was  no  travelling  but  in  numerous  caravans,  may  exem- 

EUfy  the  kind  of  police  established  by  the  present  Pacha,  M. 
aulnier  pronounces  his  elevation  to  the  government  of  Egypt 
as  an  event  next  in  consequence  to  the  insurrection  of  Greece, 
and  likely  to  be  productive  of  other  important  results. 

Though  free  from  apprehension,  as  to  personal  danger,  M.  L. 
liad  other  causes  of  alarm,  as  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking. 
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To  ensure  saccess^  secreey  was  iodispefiffiible.  M.  Satilnier  ex^ 
plains,  that  the  search  ior  monuments  now  carrying  on  about 
the  Nile  is  not  under  the  inTOcation  of  the  Muees ;  he  imputes 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  to  the  evil  genius  worshipped  in  ancient 
Egypt,  by  the  name  of  Typhon,  to  mercantile  interests,  and'  not 
to  a  love  of  the  arts.  M*  L.  circulated  a  report,  that  his  inten- 
tention  was  to  repair  to  Thriies,  a  direction  taken  by  travellera 
in  general;  and  in  this  he  bdieved. 

Having  freighted  a  boat^  M.  L.  set  out  from  Cairo,  February 
the  IStb,  with  an  intelligent  interpreter,  and  a  janissary  of  the 
Pacha^s  guard.  They  had  proceeded  as  &r  as  Melawl,  when, 
in  a  difficidt  passage,  he  observed  a  man  standing  solitary  and 
inactive,  while  others  were  tacking  and  working  the  vessel.  On 
enquiry,  this  person  was  found  to  be  one  employed  by  an  Euro* 
pean  agent,  to  accompany  M.  L.  in  his  expedition,--- a  solicitous 
interference  for  which  M.  L.  did  not  feel  obliged;  and  he  in- 
stantly ordered  this  emissarV)  who  candidly  owned  the  name  of 
his  employer,  to  be  put  on  snore.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred 
in  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  which  lasted  near  a  month,  and  they 
firrived  at  Denderah  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  Scheik, 
with  whom  he  veas  going  to  claim  an  asylum,  received  him 
with  all  the  hospitality  of  ancient  times. 

Denderah  is  a  village  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  leagues  finom  Cairo,  and  twenty  from  Thebes. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tyntiris,  firom  which  it  has  borrowed 
its  name,  are  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  league.  Tyntiris 
was  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Egypt,  and  the  capital 
of  one  of  its  nomes  or  provinces.  Herodotus,  U  iodorus,  and  Strabo 
visited  it,  and  make  mentioit  of  it.  Tlie  last,  among  other 
objects  of  curiosity  to  be  met  with,  notices  the  sjHendour  of  its 
temples.  The  one  now  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Great 
Temple,  veas  dedicated  to  Isis,  acconhng  to  the  authors  of  the 
description  of  Egypt,  or  to  Nc^ht^,  according  to  M.  de  St. 
Martin.  It  is  one  of  the  laroest  structures  of  the  Thebais,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  the  best  preservation. 

This  monument  forms  an  oblong  square,  of  grey  freestone, 
extracted  probably  frcrni  the  nei^^ixMiring  mountains.  The 
front  is  oaae  hundred  and  thirty*^wo  feet  and  some  ii^ches,  in 
length.  Enormous  columns,  twenty^ne  feet  in  circumference, 
decorate  the  portico;  they  are  twenty-four  in  number,  as  are 
those  of  Latopolis.  The  surfaces  of"^  the  v^alls,  both  without 
and  within,  and  the  contours  of  the  columns^  are  covered  through- 
out with  allegorical  or  rdigious  scenes,  sculptured  in  relief,  and 
with  an  endless  number  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  in  like  man- 
ner sculptured,  and  apoarently  intended  to  be  illustrative  of 
the  scenes  about  which  tney  are  arranged. 
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^e  plan  of  this  «tnicture  is  wo  grand  aid  ezteoBine^  ttiat  the 
imaginaiion  is  bewildered,  and  it  will  of  course  be  considered 
that  the  whole  was  a  work  well  worthy  of  the  inexhaustible 
Ireastties  of  Egypt.  Even  now,  the  aspect  is  so  imposing,  the 
sublime  so  preponderate  in  the  scale,  tnal  uncultivated  minds 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  it.  It  is  an  unansweraUe  fact,  that 
when  after  a  lon^  march,  in  which  they  had  suflfered  cruel  pri-* 
vations^  the  division  of  General  Dessaix  arrived  at  Denderah^ 
none  conld  hiAp  feeling  the  strongest  interest  in  viewing  it^  it 
seemed  well  entitled  to  be  thought  the  creation  of  supernatural 
power.  Acclamations  and  clapping  of  hands,  thrice  repeated, 
strikingly  exhibited  the  powerful  workings  of  nature,  on  the 
crude  imagination  of  numbers  in  the  groupe. 

It  is  in  the  cieling  of  the  Portico  that  we  find  the  great 
Zodiac,  or  rather  the  remains  of  it.  It  has  suffered  materially 
since  it  was  surveyed  hj  Messrs.  Jollois  and  Devilliers;  many 
parts  represented  in  their  drawings  are  totally  de&ced.  A  few 
years  more,  and  time  will  complete  the  destruction  of  this  antique 
pace  in  the  annals  of  the  universe. 

In  retiring  firom  the  Portico,  and  turning  to  the  riglit,  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  Temple,  we  traverse  a  mass  of  ruins,  that  rising 
with  a  rapid  ascent,  to  a  pretty  considerable  height,  give  access 
to  a  spacious  platform  or  terrace.  Here  certain  Arab  families 
have  raised  a  village  of  clay  huts,  the  ruins  of  which  yet  remain. 
Their  object  appears  to  nave  been,  to  find  a  shelter  from  the 
cavalry  of  the  Mamelukes  or  Bedouins* 

Having  reached  this  magnificent  terrace,  there  appears  imme* 
diately  on  the  right  a  small  apartment,  divided  into  three  par- 
titions. The  entmace  to  this  formerly  was  by  an  interior  stair- 
case,  the  steps  of  which  are  not  yet  destroyed,  but  much 
encumbered  with  rubbish.  The  first  division  has  been  laid  open : 
its  walls  are  adorned  with  sculptures  of  admirable  execution. 
The  second  division  i&of  equal  extent,  and  derives  its  light  from 
the  door.  Its  sculptures  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  first* 
On  its  c^ing  was  suspended  the  monument  that  M«  L.  had 
come  in  quest  of. 

At  day-break,  leaving  his  ffenerous  host,  he  proceeded  on  his 
visit  to  the  Great  Temple.  Here  the  feeling  of  sudden  transport 
forced  themselves  upon  his  mind  with  irresistible  forcej  the 
impetuonty  with  which  the  strong  features  of  antiquity  struck 
him,  even  in  a  country  so  full  of  wonders,  is  not  to  be  estpressed. 
He  became  enamoured  of  what  he  found  there,  and,  in  the 
ardour  df  his  admiration,  has  ever  bince  declared,  that  no  man 
of  senmbility  could  survey  the  Temple  without  an  abruptness 
and  burst  or  passion  that  would  stamp  an  indelible  character 

on  his  memory. 
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M.  L.  arriyed)  at  length,  at  the  prectiict  whei^tn  the  einsular 
2odiac  M^as  lodged ;  and,  ailer  inspecting  it  ibr  some  time^ fudged 
that  his  end  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  rubbish 
that  formed  the  ascent  to  toe  upper  part  of  the  *  temple* 
These  ruins,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  disposed, 
first  led  M.  Saulnier  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  brioffing  safe 
to  the  ground  the  masses  to  be  detached  from  the  temple* 

Havmg  thoroughly  satisfied  himsdf  as  to  the  jpracticability 
of  his  undertaking,  he  would  not  enter  upon  it  immediately, 
as  some  English  visitors  aiTived  at  Denderah,  and  intended 
stopping;  there  for  some  time.  While  they  Were  taking  draw- 
ings of  different  objects,  M.  L.  removed  from  Tintyris,  and 
plunging  into  the  solitudes  of  the  Thebais,  visited  successively 
lis  ancient  capital,  and  Esneh,  its  modern  ca^Htal ;  also  Lato- 
polis,  Assouan,  and  the  Isle  of  Phile,  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  that,  within  a  space  of  1800  feet»  contains  tne 
remains  of  nine  temples.  At  Assouan,  he  Mras  presented  to 
Achmet  Pacha,  for  wnom  he  had  a  lettec,  and  had  a  favourable 
reception,  as  this  govemory  like  Mohammed  Ali,  is  well  disposed 
to  the  Europeans.  The  Sheik  of  Denderah  is  under  the  orders 
of  the  Cachet  of  Keneh.  M.  L.  was  apprised  that  one  of  his 
rivals  (the  agents)  was  in  correspondence  with  the  subfdtems  of 
the  court  of  Achmet;  and  to  prevent  them  from  penetrating  into 
his  real  project,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  have  letters  of  recom- 
mendation K>r  the  Cachet  of  Keneh,  and  for  those  of  Quos  aad 
Herment.  They  were  dispatched  with  all  speed ;  having  received 
them,-  he  took  leave  of  the  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  pro* 
ceeded  again  on  his  travels. 

At  Thebes,  he  found  himself  incapable  of  making  any  attempts^ 
from  his  anxiety  to  be  in  possession  of  the  monument  of 
Denderah.  Indeed,  he  was  appreliensive  of  being  interrupted^ 
by  the  jealousy  of  rival  agents.  His  arrival  in  the  ancient  metro* 
polis  had  been  a  source  of  uneasiness,  and  various  means  were 
resorted  to,  to  prevent  him  from  having  intercourse  with  the  ia« 
habitants  of  the  villages;  and,  more  especially,  with  the  Arabs  of 
Goumah.  These  Arabs  live  in  ancient  sepulchral  grottoes,  sunk 
m  the  mountains  of  the  Libyc  chain,  at  aistaacea  unknown,  for 
fresh  ones  are  discovered  every  day.  In  these  caves,  ^e  bodies 
of  a  long  series  of  generations,  laid  there  thousands  of  years  ago, 
are  found,  sometimes  isolated,  ftnd  sometimes  heaped  together  in 
pits.  There  also  are  found  the  sarcophagi  in  granite  and  syca- 
more ;  the  canopi  vases ;  the  numberless  amulets  of  painted 
wood,  enamelled  earth,  bronze;— in  short,  all  the  sumpiuous 
paraphernalia  with  whith  the  E^ptians  formerly  hoi|oared 
their  dead. 

The  Arabs  of  Goumah  have  now  almost  entirely  (riven  up  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  for  the  search  of  antiquities,,  in  their 
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glooHiy  nooKs.  Bttt.thej  caniipt  alwajs  Yindictte  ib^r  dMun 
to  what  they  thos  obtain,  or  dispose  of  the  same  at  their  pptioi^ 
Certain  EwropeaoBy  that  woald  monopolifie  the  antiquities^  have 
no  small  influence  over  some  of  the  subaltern  authorities  of  thf 
country ;  and,  by  menates,  frequently  obstruct  and  intimidate 
the  natives  in  their  labours. 

It  was  with  diificolty  that  M.  L.  could  procure  from  them  a 
certain mnafaer  of  amuleti^  several'sarcophagiy  and  two  mumimet 
in  sycamore-wood*  These  mummies  are  covered  with  paintinffs, 
not  inferior  in  the  drawing,  and  superior  in  the  liveliness  of  the 
colours,  to  the  beautiful  coloured  plates  in  the  great  work  on 
Egypt.  The  smallest  is,  moreover,  distinguished  by  a  striking  . 
singularity ;  the  personage  who-.e  figure  appears  there,  has,  in  bis 
hands,  two  symbols  frequently  observed  in  the  representations 
of  the  Egyptian  divinities,  the  crus  ansa  and  the  nilameira.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  body  belonged  to  one  of  the 
sacerdotal  orcfer. 

With  diese  acquisitions  M.  L.  removed  from  Thebes,  and 
returned  to  Denderah,  April  18th.  Here,  with  perfect  confi* 
dence  in  the  soandneas  of  his  conjectures,  and  the  solidity  of  his 
speculation,  M.  L.  prepared  to  set  about  the  operation  which  he 
had  so  long  contemplated. 

M.  L.  had  given  out,  at  Thebes,  that  his  intention  was  to 
repair  to  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  collect  sh^s.  This  in* 
formation  they  hastily  transmitted  to  their  patrons  at  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  adding  that  M.  L.  had  been  obliged,  from  ill  health, 
to  stop  on  his  way,  in  a  viUage  of  the  Tbebais,  which  they  did 
not  name.  These  particidars  reached  France  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  M.  Saulnier  reoeivii^  no  letters  firom  M.  L.,  as  he 
had  no  messenger  on  whose  discretion  he  could  depend,  tli9 
former  felt  the  roost  poignant  solicitude  for  the  health  of 
bis  friend,  more  than  even  for  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

On  the  day  of  M.  L.'s  return  to  Denderah,  lie  repaired  to 
the  ruins,  with  his  drogman,  twenty  Arabs,  and  ^  sheik,  to  serve 
as  conductor  of  the  works.  In  all  parts  of  Egypt,  the  Arabs 
have  withdrawn  their  opposition  to  the  search  of  antiquiti^. 
Their  opposition  arose  from  a  persuasion  that  it  was  for  hiddea 
treasares,  diamonds,  gold,  and  silver,  that  the  Guri^ans  ^ere 
curious  in  antique  monuments ;  and  to  discover  these,  the  Arab^ 
mutilated  the  most  valuable  remains  of  Egyptian  art.  Even 
now,  their  superstition  maJLes  them  consider  the  Europeans  af 
magicians,  who  alone  can  draw  from  the  monuments  the  inap- 
preciable riches  which  they  contain.  They  now,  therefore,  sell 
the  antiquities  which  they  procure,  or  assist  foreigners  foi'  a 
»tipulated  salary ;  and  M.  L.  found  00  difficulty  in  ^getting  thi9 

M2 
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inhabitants  of  Dendenih  to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  hie 
project 

On  hifl  arriTal  at  theGhreat  Temple  hefound  the  English  visitors 
departed,  and  every  thing  reinstated  in  its  former  condition. 
There  was  a  fair  opportunity,  therefbre,  of  commencing  his 
labours,  and  this  he  instantly  availed  himself  of. 

The  ciehng  in  which  the  circular  Zodiac  had  beeii  framed, 
was  made  up  of  three  distinct  parts ;  one  of  the  sides  was  occu* 
pied  b]r  this  Zodiac ;  the  other,  by  aa  astronomical  scene  of  like 
dimensions,  and  the  centre  by  a  ngure  of  Isis  or  Nephis,  |daoed 
between  two  large  hierofflyphical  legends.  The  text  of  the  work, 
bv  the  commission  of  E^ypt,  had  led  to  a  supposition  that  the 
Zodiac  was  fixed  on  a  single  block  of  freestone,  but  this  was  an 
error;  the  whole  cieling  was  composed  of  three  stones;  this  mo« 
nument  completely  occupied  one  of  them,  and  about  the  fourth 
part  of  the  middle  one.  On  one  side  it  touched  the  wall,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  it  touched  one  of  the  legends,  in  which  the 
large  figure  of  a  woman  is  framed.  The  two  other  extremities 
were  TOrder^d  by  zigzas  strokes,  such  as  are  found  in  various 
Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  aim  which  are  supposed  to  signify  water. 
Including  the  zigzags,  that  were  two  feet  in  length  on  each  side, 
the  monument  was  twelve  feet  in  length  by  eiffht  in  breadth.  In  * 
thickness  it  was  three  feet,  and  it  might  wei^  from  iifty-five  to 
sixty  milliers. 

His  first  intention  was  for  bringing  away  the  zigzag  borders, 
but  the  weight  of  the  great  stone  was  found  to  be  so  enormous, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  it.  It  was,  moreover,  of 
ornament  rather  than  utility,  and  hence  M.  L.  contented  himself 
with  removing  the  planisphen^,  and  the  square  wherein  it  was 

inclosed* 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  such  a  hole  in  the  cieling  as 
woujd  introduce  the  saw.  Stones  three  feet  in  thickness  were 
to  be  perforated,  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  cham* 
ber,  after  the  use  of  the  saw,  he  was  obliged  to  mine  the  piece 
sawn  through,  and  blow  up  a  certain  part  with  gunpowder, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  make  presents  of;  no  damage 
was  sustained,  and  fVom  the  precautions  taken,  success  attended 
this  part  of  the  undertaking.  It  now  appeared  that  the  saw 
could  not  be  worked  through  more  than  a  foot  of  the  stone  per 
day,  and  the  three  sides  to  saw  made  twenty-four  foet  together, 
an  operatioii  which  would  have  taken  up  a  considerable  time. 
Dispatch  was  necessary,  as  the  matter  could  not  remain  long 
unknown,  and  two  other  holes  were  made  in  the  zigzags,  so  as 
to  have  three  saws  at  work  at  once. 

The  business  had  proceeded  thus  far,  the  Arabs  labouring 
lyith  extraordinary  exertions,  when  M.  Lelorrain,  from  excessive 
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fiitigue  and  heat,  ^  dangerously  ill,  losing  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
in  a  violent  fever.  This  lasted  eight  days,  during  which  he  had 
no  physician,  as  he  did  not  jud^e  it  expedient  to  have  one  sent 
for  from  Farschiout.  An  Arab,  however,  cured  him,  with  the 
juice  of  a  plant,  the  name  of  which  he  has  forgotten. 

That  the  work  might  not  be  suspended*  M.  L.'8  drogman,  who 
w;is  very  intelligent  and  useful  in  superintending  the  labours  of 
the  Arabs,  persevered  in  the  use  of  the  saws ;  and,  as  an 
interior  scaffolding  had  previously  been  erected,  to  rest  the  mo* 
nument  upon,  and  the  thickness  of  the  stones  was  cut  down  to 
somewhat  less  than  half,  to  render  them  manageable,  the  next 
business  was,  by  cords  and  pulleys,  to  lower  them  down  to  the 
terrace.  This,  including  every  otner  labour  in  the  great  temple, 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  twenty-two  days. 

The  removal  of  the  Zodiac  to  the  Nile  was  the  next  difficulty, 
and  this  proved  to  be  considerable,  as  the  boat  and  nearest  land- 
itig-place  were  at  the  distance  6f  two  leagues.  They  had  first  to 
get  over  the  ruins,  which  covered  a  space  of  1200  feet,  and  then 
to  traverse  a  very  uneven  ground,  intersected  with  little  canals 
for  irrigation.  However,  in  the  first  day,  the  iraineau  or  sledge 
which  bore  the  great  stone  had  cleared  the  ruins,  though  several 
eminences  of  rubbish,  with  a  steep  ascent,  lay  in  the  way.  The 
second  day  they  advanced  half-a-league,  but  the  pieces  of  timber 
PQ  which  it  rolled,  crushed  by  the  mass,  became  unserviceable ; 
and  as  to  any  wood  to  beprocured  in  the  country,  it  would  not 
last  them  above  a  day.  The  only  expedient  remaining  was  by 
nippers,  crows,  levers,  engines,  pulleys,  and  calling  in  an  extra 
number  of  Arabs,  to  continue  advancing,  tbouffh  at  a  slow  pace. 
Thus  it  daily  proved,  till  at  last,  a  movement  of  sixty  paces  took 
up,  at  least,  twelve  hours. 

M.  L.  though  but  a  convalescent,  frequently  took  a  part,  per- 
sonally, in  the  labours.  It  required  sixteen  days  and  fifty  men 
to  bring  this  valuable  conquest,  as  the  French  call  it,  to  the 
Nile.  The  removal  of  the  smaller  stone  was  efiected  within  tlie 
same  time  as  the  larger  one,  but  it  was  attended  with  much  less 
trouble,  although  not  conveyed  on  a  sledge. 

On  approaching  the  river  they  found  the  water  very  low,  and 
the  bank  more  than  twelve  feet  perpendicular  in  height.  A 
causeway  was  therefore  raised,  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and 
with  an  inclination  of  forty -five  degrees.  There  were  thirty  men 
to  hold  it  with  ropes,  and  it  had  been  lashed  or  moored  to  a 
doum  (palm-tree)  that  fl;rew  on  the  spot.  To  render  the  descent 
easier,  two  soaped  planks  were  placed  uifder  its  cylinders.  But 
^scarcely  had  the  planks  been  laid,  when  the  great  stone,  bursting 
the  cables  and  rushing  with  vehemence  and  impetuosity,  over- 
ibiew  the  men  that  were  withholding  it,  and  rapidly  shooting 
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ilifougli  A  pretty  long  spacey  Bunk  to  a  eofmidemble  ^cpf^  ^"  ^ 
soft  earth  receiul^  drenched  with  the  waters  of  the  river.  Though 
alarmed  and  disconcerted,  this  intrepid  engineer  did  not 
despond.  He  had  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Denderah,  by  his  liberal  payments,,  and  occasional  presents. 
The  courage  of  his  men'likewise  proved  unshaken,  although 
several  had  been  d]%adfally  bruised  by  the  accident.  With  re- 
newed activity  they  resumed  their  labours ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  they  had  not  only  extricated  the  sledge  from  its 
cavity,  but  had  actually  removed  it  into  the  bark. 

Here  a  danger  of  a  different  kind  attended  them.  On  getting 
aboard,  their  vessel  was  found  to  be  leaky,  through  crevices 
not  before  observed,  and  produced,  as  was  thought,  by  the  ex- 
treme heat.  In  less  than  hve  minutes  the  bark  had  sunk  a  foot. 
Here  M.  L.'s  auxiliaries  were  eminently  serviceable,  some  clearing 
the  vessel  of  the  water,  others  plunging  into  the  Nile,  to  stop 
up  the  crevices.  This  was  speedily  performed,  and  the  second 
stone  was  then  brought  on-board. 

What  was  M.  L.  s  surprise,  when  every  thin^  wad  ready  for 
proceeding  on  the  voyage,  to  learn  from  the  rais,  or  patron  of 
the  bark,  that  the  waters  were  too  low  near  Dischene  to  be  pass- 
able, and  to  find  this  man  obstinately  persisting  in  his  refusal  to 
set  sail  ?  The  next  day,  he  learned  from  his  drogman,  that  the 
rais  had  been  promised  a  thousand  Turkish  piasters  to  delay  the 
departure  of  the  monument  for  three  weeks. 

M.  L.  then  recollected  that  Mr.  Bradish,  the  American  agent, 
had  vimied  Denderah  while  he  v?as  conducting  the  operations 
in  the  great  Temple,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  might  hence  have 
leached  Cairo.  And  further,  that  while  conveying  the  Zodiac 
to  the  Nile,  he  had  observed  a  person  patroling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  whom  he  had  known  at  Thebes  to  be  in  the  pay 
of  a  rival  agent. 

From  this  M.  L.  inferred  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  time  they 
were  plotting  for  him  to  lose,  and,  without  delay,  he  made  an 
offer  to  the  rais  of  a  sum  equivalent,  if  he  would  instantly  pro- 
ceed. This  proposal  touched  the  feelings  of  the  rais,  who  fell 
ah  his  knees,  vowing  that  his  fidelity  should  not  yield  to  any 
future  temptation,  and,  in  fact,  his  subsequent  conduct  was  irre- 
proachable. '' 

The  waters  of  the  river  were  low,  and  the  boat  oftert  ran 
aground ;  the  north  wtdd  also  contributed  to  retard  their  move- 
ments. When  within  about  sixty  leagues  of  Cairo,  they  were 
hailed  by  a  bark  that  was  coming  down  the  river,  and  a  person 
whom  M.  L.  knew  to  be  a  Frank,  employed  by  the  Britisli  con- 
sul-general, intimated  his  being  the  bearer  of  an  order  from  the 
Kaya-Bey,  to  stop  the  removal  of  the  planisphere  of  Den:derah. 
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M«  L.  rallied,  that  he  had  acted  by  authoritj  from  the  Pacha, 
aod  that  aay  attempt  to  take  ftom  him  the  property  thus  Iaw«i 
fully  acquired,  must  be  in  violation  of  the  Fiench  flag,  "which  he 
should  instantly  hobt.  This  menace,  and  the  absomte  tode  in 
which  it  was  pronounced,  apparently  produced  their  effect,  for 
after  some  further  intercourse,  in  which  nothing  offensive  was 
brought  forward,  he  was  allowed  peaceably  to  continue  his 
Yoyage. 

in  the  month  of  June,  M.  L.  arrived  at  Cairo,  and  here  he 
found  that  Mr.  Salt  had  been  concerting  measures  for  the  ope- 
lUiion  which  he  had  just  executed^  and  that  Mr.  Banks,  a  frigid 
of  Mr.  Salty  and  who  formerly,  in  conjunction  with  him,  had 
explored  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  had  sent  him  from  London 
all  the  implements  necessary  for  ensuring  success  in  the  under< 
taking. 

Mr*  Salt  was  for  preferring  his  complaints  before  the  Pacha,  but 
his  highness  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  them.  He  had  learned  that 
the  garrison  of  Alexandria,  like  the  Janissaries  in  other  parts  of 
the  Ottoman  empire^  were  prcgecting^  a  general  massacre  of  the 
christians,  and  his  preoetice  was  requirecfto  prevent  so  dreadful 
a  catastrophe.  After  his  departure,  Mr.  Salt  addressed  himself 
to  the  Kaya-Bey,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  intimate,  and 
the  result  wad  as  already  stated. 

No  attempts  were  made  at  Cairo  to  dispossess  M.  Lelcmrain 
of  his  treasure,  but  the  British  consul-general  had  repaired 
to  Alexandria  to  renew  his  solidtations  with  the  Pacha.  For- 
tunately  for  M.  L.  he  was  not  long  held  in  suspense,  for,  on  the 
Pacha  enquiring  whether  he  had  been  duly  authorised,  and  an 
answer  being  given  in  the  affirmative,  he  pronounced  at  once 
in  hia  favour. 

The  decision  of  the  Pacha  was  speedily  forwarded  to  him,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  embaricing  the  i^odiac  on-board  a  vessel  that 
waa  bound  for  Marseilles,  and  which  set  sail  July  18th.  It  haa 
thus  been  rescued  from  destruction  and  danger,  to  which  it  waa 
exposed,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  but  of  cerudn 
Europeans  that  appear  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  antiqui* 
ties»  Very  latdy,  a  foreigner,  afler  taking  drawings  of  some  of 
the  paintings  of  tne  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  at  Thebes,  destroyed 
the  originab  with  a  hammer,  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  copies. 

The  Zodiac  of  Dendei*ah  was,  moreover,  exposed  to  a  peril 
still  more  certain.  The  waters  of  the  Nile,  as  is  well  known, 
are  rising  higher  CTery  year,  and  the  bed  or  channel  is  getting 
more  elevated.  By  these  successive  encroachments,  the  riv^ 
will  ere  long  arrive  at  the  great  Temple,  when  the  pillars  and 
works  will  have  to  encounter  the  shock  of  its  inundations.  The 
preservation  of  the  sculptures  that  decorate  the  walls  and  cael^ 
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\j  ifill,  of  course,  be  rendered  precarious.  Political  caused 
might  produce  eifects  equally  fatal,  at  a  time  when  reTolutionary 
changes  seem  preparing  in  oriental  countries,  as  well  as  among 
the  nations  of  Europe. 


SECOND  PART. 

Arrival  of  the  Circular  jSodiac  in  France. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1821,  the  circular  Zodiac  entered 
the  road  of  Marseilles.  The  vessel  brought  also  a  letter  from 
M.  Lelorrain,  for  M.  Saulnier,  who  had  received  none  since  the 
month  of  March,  and  was  not  without  alarming  apprehensions 
for  the  health  and  life  of  his  friend. 

M*  Saulnier  sent  notifications  of  its  arrival,  to  th^e  different 
classes  of  the  Institute.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  recont* 
mended  to  him,  to  request  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  defray 
the  charges  of  its  transportation  to  Paris.  He  had  also  a  letter 
of  thanks  and  congratulation  from  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  signed  by  M.  Dacier. 

M.  S.  repaired  instantly  to  Marseilles,  to  superintend  the 
disembarkation,  and  to  guard  against  accidents.  On  his  arrival^ 
he  found  the  vessel  under  quarantine,  from  one  of  the  crew 
beiiig  taken  ill.  M.  Lelorrain,  however,  arrived  some  days  after 
M.  S.  and  his  presence  rendered  that  of  his  friend  unnecessary. 
Previous  to  his  quitting  Egypt,  he  was  seriously  aflfected  by  a 
complaint  arising  from  fatigue  and  anxiety.  Though  only  in  a 
state  of  convalescence,  he  embarked  at  Alexandria,  and  he  re* 
covered  his  health  during  the  passage,  which  lasted  forty-five 
days. 

On  the  S7th  of  November,  the  planisphere  was  landed,  when 
it  Appeared  to  have  suffered  no  more  from  crossing  the  sea^, 
than  It  had  during  the  lapse  of  centuries.  A  letter  firom  Mar- 
seilles, which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  and  the  Journal  de 
Paris,  may  be  regarded  as  a  descriptive  picture  recording  the 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tne  araent  spirit  of  cunosity 
that  was  excited  at  the  time. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  depict  the  solicitude  of  the  Marseil- 
lescy  to  view  the  Zodiac  on  its  quitting  quarantine;  on  this 
occasion,  they  have  not  derogated  from 'their  Greek  origin.  On 
its  landing,  the  general  who  commands  the  division,  M.  de 
Damas,  with  M.  the  prefect  of  the  department,  and  M.  de  Mon* 
grand,  mayor  of  the  town,  followed  by  numerous  groups,  repaired 
to  the  place  where  it  was  dqiosited,  and  joined  tne  anxious 
multitude. 


I  ftpploflched  the  mbmniMnt  trttk  m  sort  of  reUpous  venefa- 
tioii4  axfd  wdB  astonished  to  suttiiy  the  tmiity  and  fineBem  of  the 
drawing  of  the  astronomical  signs;  Not  is  their  preserration 
less  ivonderffa) ;  the  only  mutilations  were  in  the  ngures  with 
hawks'  heeds  that  support  the  planisphere.  These  are  not  ma- 
terial, and^  from  a  sort  of  tiniJ^mitT  in  their  appearance,  seem 
to  have  been  eieeted  by  design.  We  may  assign  it,  perhaps, 
to  the  soldiers  of  Cambyses,  excited  by  the  fknaticbm  of  the 
magi. 

M.  the  prefect  oflfered  to  defray  the  charges  of  its  removal  to 
Paris^  The  journals  of  the  town  have  notified  its  iiiqx)rtation, 
as  exefn|n  fimn  duties.  The  Director-General  of  the  Customs 
had  written  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  to  forbear  leyying  any 
impoety  the  rtfeonument  being  considered  as  a  public  property. 
Since  its  arrival,  it  has  been  placed  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Gifl, 
brothers,  whtcb  is  daily  thronged  with  curious  visitors.  Certain 
foreigners  have  profifer^  considerable  sums  for  it.  A  degree  of 
enthusiasm  so  general,  I  was  not  expecting  in  a  town  so  entirely 
commercial. 

M.  Penchaud,  an  architect  of  superior  talents,  is  preparing 
the  means  of  its  removal. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  2k>diac,  M.  Count  Simeon, 
then  Minister  of  Interiof,  expressed  tfn  inclination^  on  the  part 
of  gtyremment,  to  purchase  it,  and  had  vnitten  to  the  prefect 
of  UMT  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  eondi- 
t(on  it  was  m« 

No  <UuTlage  ecmld  be  found,  at  Marseilles,  strong  enough  to 
^pport  Ae  great  stone'  of  the  Zodiac,  and  one  was  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  It  arrived,  happily,  at  Paris,  as  also  the  second 
"^one^  in  mt  beginning  of  January.  M.  Lelorrain,.  who  had 
been  detained  on  the  roitd,  by  a  relapse,  arrived  about  the  same 
time,  it  required  three  days  and  twelve  men,  directed  by  the 
abiest  carfjenter  in  Paris,  to  disengage  the  enormous  blocks^  and 
imroduoe  them  into  a  ground-fioor. 

it  was  then  that  aR  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  arose  to  view. 
Our  astonishment  was  excited  in  reflectii^g  now  M<  L.  could 
disentangle  the  mass  from  the  ceiling,  and  let  it  dovm  safe  to  the 
gromid,  assisted  only  by  Arab  peasants,  who  had  never  been 
emfA^fjed  in  such  labours;  and  that,  in  its  various  removals,  the 
moonmeiil  had  stetakied  no  iniury. 

Amonr  other  meitoberB  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  commis- 
sioa  of  Egypt,  who  came  to  visit  it,  were  Messrs.  Jollois  and 
Devilliers,  who  had  made  drawings  of  it  at  Denderah. 

M.  Ae  CorbMte,  who  had  been  just  nominated  Minister  of 
Interior,  afipeinted  a  commission,  with  full  powers  to  investigate 
^be  SMiffimnent,  and  report  to  him  on  iu  condition.    The  com- 
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mission  consisted  of  Measre.  Cuvier  and  Fourier,  of  the  Aca* 
demy  of  Sciences,  and  of  M.  Walckenaer,  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscription  and  Belles  Lettres.  These  members,  however,  had 
previously  expressed  their  opinions,  in  the  roost  fiiYourablei 
terms,  and  one  of  them  had  suggested  a  public  subscription,  to 
make  it  a  national  acquisition,  should  government  decline  the 
purchase.  This  opinion  had  become  universal,  and  was  the 
theme  of  journals,  of  difierent  parties,  which  uniformly  con- 
curred in  the  expression  of  this  sentiment. 

Being  strongly  pressed  by  the  members  of  the  commission  to 
moderate  his  terms,  to  invite  government  to  a  negociation, 
M.  S.  consented  to  make  these  members  referees  to  adjust  the 
same. 

•  When  the  commission  had  reported  the  result  of  their  exami- 
nation, M.  S.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Interior,  on 
the  subject;  but  no  answer  had  been  received  when  the  pam- 
phlet, from  which  this  is  taken^  was  published. 


THIRD  PART. 

Description  of  the  Circular  Zodiac. 

It  is  probable  that  the  compartment  which  contained  the  Cir- 
cular Zodiac  was  appropriated  to  the  celebration  of  the  myste- 
ries. Within  its  precinct,  the  initiated  were  given  to  under- 
stand, that  the  divinities  they  worshipped  were  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  their  pretended  history 
only  an  allegory  of  the  movements  and  revolutions  of  those 
bodies.  The  planisphere  of  Denderah  was  calculated  to  aid 
this  exposition,  as  the  forms  given  to  the  constellations  figured 
on  it  are  exactly  the  -same  as  those  of  the  deities,  the  images  of 
which  were  so  multiplied  by  the  piety  of  ancient  Egypt,  it  was 
doubtless  to  this  fabulous  theogony  that  the  Egyptian  priest 
alluded,  wnen  he  said  to  Plato :  "  You  Greeks  are  but  children; 
you  take  allegories  for  realities." 

It  is  well  known  that  Thales,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
tauffht,  in  Greece,  the  spherical  form  of  the  ^lobe,  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  true  causes  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  He  was  able  to  calculate  and  predict  them,  making  use 
of  the  methods  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  His 
disciples  afterwards  introduced  the  use  of  geographical  chajta, 
and  Qf  the  gnomon. 

Pythagoras,  one  of  them,  travelled  also  into  E^ypt,  and  was 
there  initiated  in  the  mysteries ;  it  was  by  the  desire  of  his  mas- 
ter, that  he  undertook  this  voyage.     On  his  return  to  Europe, 
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be  gave  instniciibnSy  and  advanced  ideas  on  the  constitution  of 
the  univerae,  much  more  proper  and  better  founded  than  those 
since  delivered  by  the  Greeks  of  the  school  of  Alexandria. 

Pythasoras  first  taught  in  his  own  country,  and  after- 
iWEonds  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  retired,  the  double  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  and  round  the  sun.  He  taught, 
also,  that  the  comets  are  not  meteors  formed  accidentally  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  permanent  bodies  that  circulate  round  the  sun, 
in  immense  orbits.  The  planets,  he  thought,  were  inhabited; 
and  the  fixed  stars  were  so  many  suns  scattered  through  space, 
and  the  centres  of  sundry  planetary  systems.  An  opinion  may 
be  here  pronounced,  and  all  circumstances  unite  to  prove  it« 
that  the  Greeks  selected  and  derived  these  remarkable  data  from 
Ertgypt,  and  that  the  Egyptians  had  then  made  a  great  progress 
in  astronomy. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  other  philo* 
sophers  who  subsequently  visited  E^ypt,  saw,  in  their  turn,  the 
planisphere  in  the  great  temple  of  lintyris,  or,  at  least,  similar 
monttments. 

Of  the  astronomical  monuments  of  Egypt,  this  Zodiac  is  the 
only  one,  the  form  of  which  is  circular.  The  diameter  of  the 
medallion,  in  which  the  different  constellations  are  sculptured^ 
is  oPibur  feet  nine  inches.  It  lies  within  another  circle  described 
by  an  hieroglyphic  legend,  the  circumference  of  which  is  much 
laiger.  This  second  circle  is  included  within  a  square,  each 
side  of  ^which  is  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  length. 

Four  figures  of  women,  and  eight  of  men,  with  hawks'  heads, 
sustain  the  planisphere,  apparently  with  their  hands.  The 
women  are  at  the  angles  of  the  square,  and  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  four  sides  is  occupied  by  a  groupe  of  two  men  with  hawks' 
beads.  The  isolated  figures  of  the  angles  are  standing  upright ; 
those  that  compose  the  groupes  are  seated  squat.  Hence  it  ap* 
pears,  that  the  circle  formed  by  the  hieroglyphic  legend  is  divided 
into  eight  sections,  by  the  supporting  figures. 

The  centre  of  the  planispnere  here  is  occupied  by  a  chacal ; 
near  it  is  a  certain  number  of  figures,  that  fif.  de  St.  Martin, 
fiom  their  local  position,  conceives  to  be  the  northern  constel- 
lations. This  must  be  matter  of  supposition,  as  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  great  bear,  which  may  be  readily  distinguished, 
they  ha^e  no  analogy  of  form  with  those  by  which  we  designate 
those  asterisms.  Several  of  the  figures  are  of  very  odd  shapes ; 
among^  others,  there  is  a  paw  with  a  cloven  foot,  and  the  body 
of  an  animal  without  a  head. 

These  asterisms  are  inclosed  within  a  spiral  line  fi>rmed  by  the 
constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  and  others  mingled  with  them.  The 
extremities  of  this  spiral,  which  has  but  one  revolution,  are  oc« 
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cufNadb?  Leo  Slid  CaM^r;  tb?  Lion  i*  fit  tjieliead.  Heteaoisto 
be  walking  oT«r  a  serpent;  hid  i^  ifi  held  up  by  ft  woman.  Im« 
mediately  behind  the  Lion  is  Virgo,  carrying  an  ear  of  cora. 
Funfa^  on,  we  perceire  the  two  scales  of  tb^  balance,  above 
which  is  a  figure  of  H^rpoerates,  (huned  in  a  medallion.  14eKt 
^eopie  Scorpio  and  Saj^ttarius,  to  which  last  the  Egyptian  artiais 

give  wings  and  two  iaces.    Behind  Sagittarius  arise  suecessively 
apricorii,  Aqnaiius,  Pisces,  Aries,  l^nis,  and  Gemini.  The 
fNPOoesslon  termipatee  with  Cancer. 

TbesQ  signs,  which  may  be  reccmiised  without  difficulty^  dif- 
foi  bnt  litt^  from  those  represeptecT in  our  almanacs;  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the  signs  of  the 
Indim  aodiacs. 

A  gilpat  number  of  other  figures,  with  various  forms*  describe 
a  double  circle  about  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac.  Near 
each  pf  then,  and  some  other  of  the  interior  circles,  are  a  small 
kisqiption,  in  sacred  characters,  and  a  star.  These  isolated 
fiCarswere  probably  int^ided  to  9hew  that  ths  figures,  beside 
which  they  appear,  represented  constellations  or  asterisms,  whose 
«iames  were  ladicatea,  by  the  small  hieroglyphic  legends.  All 
the  figufes  formed  in  th^  planisphere  are  eyidently  monng  in 
die  same  dii»Btion  as  the  Lion,  and  the  signs  that  follow  him. 

The  large  hieroglyphic  sone,  and  other  legends,  covered  in 
lifas  manner  with  saci^d  characters,  and  disposed  irregularly, 
as  to  fttunber,  near  the  figures  whicn  occupy  the  four  angies  of 
the  square,  must  obyiously  have  been  intended  to  give  an  eK- 
plaaacion  of  the  monument. 

Outside  of  the  plani^h^re,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  large 
ligures  that  seem  to  support  it,  we  find  two  emblems  not  easy 
to  characterise.  They  aie  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  a  line  that  passes  through  Scoqpio  and  Taurus.  Ac- 
cprdinff  to  the  commission  of  Egypt,  those  emblems  were  two 
signs  of  the  equinoxes,  at  the  period  when  the  circular  Zodiac 
was  sculptured.  Also  in  the  space  that  separates  the  plaais* 
Inhere  from  the  lai^  hierogljrpnic  zone,  we  remark  two  brief 
laacriptions,  in  sailed  characters,  opposite  eadi  other;  thev 
tmce  a  line,  in  a  diameter,  that  crosses  Xjsq  and  Aquarius,  whioh 
were  then,  acc<»r4ing  to  the  last-mentioned  hypothesis,  the  mgna 
of  the  flolstioes.  These  l^ends  and  these  two  emblems  are  the 
mikj  particulars  sculptured  between  the  large  suppc^ng  firaies, 
|i  arcumstanee  which  tends  to  render  them  mofe  remankable 
^d  significetiye. 

The  monument  is  in  the  finest  state  of  preservation,  nothiag 
having  totally  disappeared  but  a  «maU  number  of  hieroriyphic 
characters,  vmtoh  have  not  been  destroyed  by  viokftee,  out  by 
$^  band  of  tim^-    Thi*  it  not  the  case  with  the  euppcMrtiiig 


4|«iet;  thdte  of  tbcoi  thai  haYe  hawks'  hoads  have  all  been  miir 
liiatal  at  one  and  the  same  jpointf  Attempts  baYe  bem  eJw 
made  to  destroy  the  boeoms  ot  three  of  the  women  pUfted  at  the 
an^es.  This  mutilation  has  no  doubt  been  intentional;  and 
ve  may  assign  a  mistaken  modesty  as  guiding  the  himd  pf  the 
destioyer* 

This  mutilation  is  not  without  a  degree  of  interest*  They 
recall  the  history  of  one  or  other  of  the  veyolutions  that  Eigypt 
has  experienced.  We  might  ascribe  them  to  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Persians,  to  that  of  the  conquering  Saracens*  or  what 
is  more  likely,  to  the  enthusiastic  pobX  of  the  hermits  that  lived 
in  the  desarts  of  the  Tbeb^is,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  primitive 
chureh* 

This  small  number  of  fractures,  with  9ome  other?  of  inferior 
consiideration,  cannot  derogate  from  that  attention  and  admira- 
tion vhich  this  Y^;ierable  monument  is  calculated  to  attract  Its 
general  aspect  is  most  imposing,  and  the  skilful  distribution  of 
the  parts  seems  as  convenient  an  arrangement  as  could  be 
adoptod.  •  The  large  hierogl^hic  band  developed  about  the 
planisphere  is  comprdiensive  m  its  design*  and  produces  a  bapm 
efiect.  The  upright  supporting  figures  at  the  angles,  and  the 
seated  figures  in  the  miodle  of  the  lines,  are  a  comment  on  the 
io^nuity  and  diligence  observable  in  the  labours  of  the  artist« 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  human  figures  sculptured 
on  the  circular  Zodiac  have  a  roughness  ^f  outline  that  is 
visible  in  all  the  productions  of  statuary  of  the  Egyptians.  But 
by  a  singular  contrast,  in  all  the  monuments  of  the  same  origin, 
the  aaimab  compensate  for  this  defect,  being  full  of  spirit  and 
truly  natural,  in  the  one  here  treated  of,  a  bull,  in  an  attitude 
of  rage,  is  darting  forwards,  into  the  regions  of  space ;  and  a  Uon* 
outside  of  the  Zodiac,  in  the  turn  of  his  head,  and  whole  compo* 
sition,  has  an  air  of  fierceness,  not  often  to  be  equalled^  The 
vivacity  of  action  in  these  animals,  and  several  others  here  repre- 
sented, give  an  interest  and  life  to  objects  merely  symbolical, 
that  can  only  be  looked  for  in  historical  compositions. 

The  two  masses  of  stone  on  which  the  Zodiac  is  fiaed,  iwe  of 
the  same  nature,  but  of  different  qualities.  The  grain  pf  the 
smaller  one  is  more  dense  and  finer ;  hence  its  sculptures  are 
somewhat  superior  to  those  of  the  larger*  The  torcnes  of  the 
initiated,  and  of  travellers,  with  other  causes,  have  thrown  shades 
on  both,  that  are  not  natural  to  them.  They  have  been  com- 
pared to  an  antique  bronze ;  but  they  seem  to  be  more  like  the 
hearth  of  a  fire*piace,  having  the  tinge  of  both  soot  and  cinders. 
From  the  variety  of  (Ufferent  tints  the  monument,  taken  alioge- 
iher,  may  be  said,  in  some  respects,  to  resemble  a  large  cameo. 

Volney*  Dupuia,  and  others,  admit  the  remote  antiquity  of 
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the  Zodiacs,  to  uphold  their  theories  of  the  world's  eternal  exist* 
ence,  to  fix  the  epoch  of  its  creation  at  an  imoiense  distance. 
M.  Fourier,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  has  made  these 
Zodiacs  the  object  of  a  particular  study,  admits  also  their  high 
antiquity,  but  finds  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic 
history.  He  traces  the  inyention  of  the  Egyptian  sphere  to  about 
2500  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  The  people  that  created  it 
were  able  to  remark  its  successive  mutations;  their  observations 
on  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  are  shewn,  evidently,  by  the 
astronomical  monuments  of  Latopolis  and  Tintyris.  In  the 
procession  formed  by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  Virgin  takes 
the  lead  in  one,  and  the  Lion  in  the  other.     These  dt&rences 

S)recisely  determine  their  date.   So  that  the  Zodiacs  of  Latx>polis 
brm  the  first  known  page  in  the  history  of  the  heavens,  and 
those  of  Denderah  the  second. 

Other  learned  men  have  disputed  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Zodiacs,  among  whom  is  M.  visconti,  who  assigns  to  them  a 
date  no  higher  than  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  Exclusive  of 
the  data  derived  fipom  astronomy,  on  which  he  grounds  bis  opi- 
nion, M.  v.  refers  to  the  analogy  that  exists,  as  he  maintains, 
between  the  style  of  the  sculptures  of  the  great  Temple  of  Tin- 
tyris, and  that  of  the  Greek  sculptures.  On  this  point  he  has 
been  led  into  error  by  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  travellers. 
That  there  is  no  real  analogy  appears  from  this,  that  all  the 
defects  which  attach  to  the  works  of  E^jrptian  artists,  in  general 
are  to  be  found  in  the  bas-reliefs  that  decorate  this  construction* 
They  are  even  more  prominent  than  in  some  other  monuments 
that  have  a  similar  origin.  This  degree  of  compamtive  imper- 
fection may  be  ascribed  to  the  arts  not  having  reached  the 
height  which  they  afterwards  attained. 

In  confirmation  of  his  sentiments,  M.  Visconti  notices  an  in- 
scription in  Greek  characters,  to  be  found  at  Denderah,  in  which 
the  name  of  Tiberius  appears.  So  the  initials  of  the  name  of 
Napoleon  may  be  seen  occasionally  about  the  Louvre,  but  it 
would  not  indicate  its  construction  during  his  government. 
Flattery  or  fear,  on  the  occasion  of  some  restoration,  may  have 
given  nse  to  the  inscription. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  a  tyrannical  despoiler 
like  Tiberius,  would  have  expended  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  f^pt  in  raising,  to  deities  not  of  his  own  coun- 
try, a  temple  not  surpassed,   in  magnificence,  by  any  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  temples  of  Denderah,  as  also,  gene- 
rally, all  structures  of  the  same  kind  erected  near  the  Nile,  must 
be  dated  from  a  period  wherein  Egypt  was  the  seat  of  an  empire 
that  extended  fiir  into  Africa,  at  unknown  distances.     Very 
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latdy,  fit  more  than  three  hundred  leagues  diBtance  fiom  the  first 
cataract,  monuments  of  a  style  resembling  those  in  the  yalley  of 
Thebes  have  been  discovered.  During  the  existence  of  this 
empire,  and  when  the  priests  exercised  an  unbounded  influence 
over  kings  and  people,  these  vast  and  imposing  structures  must 
have  been  raised,  just  as  in  the  middle  ages,  before  the  authority 
of  the  Romish  clergy  had  been  called  in  question,  by  reformers 
or  philosophers,  the  ancient  cathedrals  were  raised  at  such  enor- 
mous expences. 

M.  de  St.  Martin,  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
JLettres,  in  a  curious  memoir  just  published  on  the  planisphere  of 
Denderah,  combats  the  statement  of  M.  Visconti,  by  ingenious 
arguments,  partly  drawn  from  the  names  of  the  kings  inscribed, 
in  sacred  characters,  within  the  precinct  where  the  monument 
wasplaced.  And  above  all  may  be  added,  that  since  its  arrival 
in  France,  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  it  to  be  subsequent  to 
the  invasion  of  Cambvses,  is  every  where  losing  ground,  and, 
according  to  report,  M.  Visconti  has  relinquished  hb  former 
opinion. 

DrawincB  were  made  of  this  monument  at  three  different 
times,  while  it  remained  in  Egypt ;  first,  by  M.  Denon,  then  by 
Messrs.  Jollois  and  Devilliers,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, an  Englishman,  author  of  a  very  curious  work,  entitled 
Egyptianea.  The  cuts  of  this  are  inferior  to  the  merits  of  the 
text ;  that  of  the  circular  Zodiac  is  extremely  defective. 

M.  Denon  had  seen  the  circular  Zodiac  once  before  he  could 
take  dravring  of  it.  It  was  not  till  after  his  return  fi'om  the 
first  cataract,  that  he  could  find  leisure.  The  following  is  his 
own  account  of  this  business,  in  a  cursory  sketch  which  ne  has 
given  of  it. 

At  Kenc,  I  could  see  from  my  window  the  ruins  of  Tintyris, 
at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile. 
Every  recollection  of  them  excites  my  attention  in  a  very  high 
d^ree,  and  I  cannot  but  regret,  more  especially,  a  Zodiac  which 
attests,  in  a  positive  manner,  the  knowledge  and  researches  of 
the  Egyptians  in  astronomy. 

The  contribution  called  the  miri  had  not  been  paid  at  Den- 
derah ;  a  hundred  men  were  sent  there,  and  I  went  in  their 
train.  It  is  not  above  twenty  minutes'  walk  firom  Denderah  to 
the  ruins  of  Tintyris;  these  now  go  by  the  nameof  Berbe,  which 
the  Arabs  ffive  to  all  ancient  monuments.  In  the  evening,  we 
arrived  at  the  village.  Next  day,  I  repaired  vrith  thirty  men  to 
the  ruins,  and  then  was  fiilly  convinced  that  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  Great  Temple  had  not  oeen  an  illusion  of  novelty.  Every 
thing  is  interesting ;  drawings  should  be  taken  of  every  thing, 
for  no  description  would  suffice.    In  the  prosecution  of  sucn 
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utideHakifigii^  A  mpAht  train  of  idcRU  has  been  employed ;  tic* 
tfainf  hfis  b^  cycled  without  iu  proper  object. 

Tne  floor  being  t^  low^  and  tbe  chamber  dark,  I  had  only 
some  hottr»  of  the  day  to  work  in ;  bnt  neither  the  multiplicity 
of  detftib,  nor  the  difficulty  of  not  confounding  when  the  view 
was  directed  in  a  ngianner  so  inconvenient,  coold  impede  my 
resolution.  The  hopes  of  conveying  to  the  learned  of  my 
tatkHtty^  the  imageoranEjgyptiaiibas^relief  of  such  importance, 
made  me  endure  patiently  the  writhing  postures  I  was  thrown 
into  to  accomplish  my  design. 

The  Sheik  of  the  village  wished  to  rid  the  country  of  our  pre- 
tonce;  and  on  the  very  first  day  he  went  to  pay  in  his  contri- 
bation,  Whicb^  of  coarse  limited  my  time,  for  then  tbe  general 
recalled  hts  troops,  and  my  expedition  was  terminated. 

The  dmwing  of  the  circular  Zodiac:  by  M.  Denon,  is  not  free 
ftom  ettotv;  but  under  circumstances  wldch  rendered  execution 
sd  difficult,  and  considering  the  multiplicity  ctf  drawings  which 
he  brought  away  from  E^pt,  composed  in  the  alarms  of  war, 
when  standing  in  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  the  army,  we 
must  rather  admire  the  merit  of  his  deigns,  and  the  rafndity 
witli  which  he  copied  them. 

M esdrv.  JoQois  and  DeviUiers,  who  took  copies  of  the  planis^ 
phere,  Afterwards  bad  more  time  at  their  disposal,  but  have  not 
perfectly  succeeded,  from  tbe  darkness  of  the  place,  in  imitating 
the  fine  touches  of  tbe  orr^af.  In  their  design^  is  one  constel- 
lation nlore  than  in  the  original.  They  have  taken  for  a  serpent, 
or  a  dragon,  a  small  inscription  in  hieroglyphic  characters^  v 
whichy  according  to  all  appearances^  is  the  name  of  the  figure 
fetmd  immedilit<ly  beneath^  The  distances  which  separate  the 
different  asterisms  are  not  always  strictly  observed.  The  hiero- 
l^yphic  signs  at  the  Mde,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  square,  arey  in 
a  meastff e,  incorrect.  And  what  forms  a  contrast  rather  singular, 
wWie  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  animal  f^rea 
ure  imperiectly  delineated,  is,  the  four  women  that  support  the 
(:^anispnere  hate  afit  elegance  and  grace  of  formr  and  attimde 
that  far  outstrip  the  original. 
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JOURNEY  TO  THE  HEBRIDES. 


CHAPTER   L 

CasUe  of  Linlitkgow. — Falkirh :  celebrated  for  two  famous 
Battles. -^  Bannockbum. — Stirling  Castle, — CcUlender. — 
Roman  Camp, -^Trosacha. -^Comparison  between  the  Moun* 
tains  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland. — Ben  Lomond.  --Dreads 
fid  Massacre  of  the  Colquhouns  at  Glen-Fruin. — Inverary. 
^^Castle  and  fine  Estate  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. — Church 
of  Glen-Orchyy  and  ancient  Tombs. — Oban. 

I  HAB  long  contemplated  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  the  far* 
fifcmed  Cave  of  Fingal,and  the  other  islands ;  which,  being  but 
little  known,  would  furnish  a  rich  store  of  carious  observation. 
The  peculiar  aspect  of  nature  in  these  northern  regions,  and 
the  original  and  engaging  manners  of  their  inhabitants,  com- 
bined to  promise  me  a  journey  replete  with  the  most  interesting 
subject-matter.  As  soon  as  my  arrangements  would  allow,  I 
set  out  alone,  with  no  settled  plan ;  but  in  order  to  lose  no  time, 
and  profit  by  the  remaining  fine  weather,  I  made  towards  the 
port  of  Oban,  where  I  was  to  embark. 

On  the  6th  of  August  I  left  Edinburgh  for  Stirling.  The 
route  lies  through  Linlithgow,  a  small,  ancient,  and  indifferently 
built  town.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  ca«tle  of  Linlithgow,  situate 
a  short  distance  from  the  town,  here  appear  in  a  picturesque 
point  of  view ;  they  command  the  summit  of  a  little  bill 
covered  with  groups  of  fine  trees,  whilst  a,  large  pool  of  clear 
and  limpid  water  bathes  the  foot  of  the  hill,  reflecting  in  its 
waters  all  the  traits  of  this  captivating  picture.  An  etncient 
gotbic  church  is  built  at  the  side  of  the  castle,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland :  a  crowd  of  interesting 
recollections  rush  upon  the  niind  on  beholding  these  ruins. 
It  was  here  that  Mary  Stuart  was  born ;  it  was  here,  at  a 
more  remote  period,  her  ancestor,  James  IV.  on  going  to  the 
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church  to  perform  his  devotions  before  joioiog  bis  army,  sair 
an  old  maa  clothed  in  a  blue  robe,  who,  approaching  him^ 
stronglj  exhorted  him  to  renounce  his  projecls,  and  threatened 
him  with  evil  and  calamity  if  he  persisted  in  his  intention  of 
fighting  against  the  English.  This  man  suddenly  disappeared, 
leaving  the  king  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  had  witnessed  a 
supernatural  apparition,  and  that  God  himself  had  sent  St. 
Andrew  or  St.  John  to  dissuade  him  from  a  battle  which  might 
become  so  fatal  to  Scotland.  James,  notwithstanding  these 
warnings,  persisted  in  his  intention  of  penetrating  into  England 
at  the  head  of  his  armies ;  but  having  encountered  the  English 
at  Flodden  Field,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1513,  he  lost  his  life 
on  that  fatal  day,  in  which  perished  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Scottish  nobility. 

Six  miles  further  I  passed  through  Falkirk,  another  small 
ancient  town,  which  now  presents  an  animated  scene  of  com- 
mercial industry :  there  was  here  at  this  time  a  great  cattle  fair»  . 
to  which  the  people  flock  from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  This 
town  has  been  the  scene  of  two  battles  recorded  in  history. 
The  first  took  place  on  the  22d  of  July,  1296.  Edward  I. 
King  of  England,  commanded  the  English  army;  he  canie 
with  the  intention  of  conquering  Scotland,  after  this  country 
had,  by  the  talent  and  bravery  of  William  Wallace,  the  Scot* 
tish  hero,  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  England.  The  Scottish 
nobles,  having  at  their  head  Gumming  of  Badenocb,  were 
entrenched  before  Falkirk,  and,  although  very  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  English,  they  depended^  on  their  courage  in 
defending  that  independence  which  they  had  just  obtained* 
and  awaited  the  attack.  Unfortunately  for  them,  Wallace, 
who  alone  would  have  been  able  to  lead  them  on  to  victory, 
fatigued  wi(h  the  jealousy  of  more  powerful  nobles,  resigned 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  had  only  under  his  orders  a 
small  body  of  troops  devoted  to  their  ancient  chief.  Valour 
could  not  resist  numbers,  and  the  English  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.  The  Scots,  driven  from  the  field  of  battle,  were 
pursued  with  great  slaughter.  ''  Never,"  says  Hume,  "  did 
the  Scots  suffer  so  severe  a  loss ;  never,  io  any  battle,  was  their 
country  so  near  its  ruin."  Wallace,  by  his  military  talents, 
and  his  presence  of  mind,  succeeded  in  saving  his  small. body 
of  men,  and  retired  in  good  order  behind  the  river  Carron* 
Thus  a  feeble  remnant  was  preservefl,  around  which  new 
defenders  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland  were  afterwards  destined 
to  unite. 

The  second  battle  was  that  of  Falkirk,  which  proved  a  mqre 
glorious  result  for  the  Scottish  armies.  On  the  I7thof  January, 
174(5,  this  battle  was  gained  by  the  Pretender  over  the  English 
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arm  J,  commanded  hj  General  Hawlej ;  tbe  action  took  place 
on  a  waste  plain,  a  mile  from  the  town.  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, after  the  Tictory  of  Prestonpans,  wishing  to  profit  bj  the 
surprise  which  his  first  success  had  caused  among  his  enemies, 
and  by  the  ardoar  which  he  had  inspired  among  his  soldiers, 
entered  England,  seized  upon  Carlisle,  and,  meeting  with  no 
resistance,  advanced  as  far  as  Manchester.  A  profound  con- 
sternation reigned  in  England,  the  partisans  of  the  King  were 
afraid  that  the  Pretender  would  enter  London  before  the  army, 
collected  in  great  haste  in  the  southern  provinces,  would  be 
ready  to  act.  However,  Prince  Charles  was  not  without 
doubts;  the  succour  promised  by  France  did  not  arrive;  tbe 
expectations  he  had  formed  of  remforcements  from  the  English 
jacobins  proved  fallacious,  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  in  Eng- 
land were  very  few,  and  these  dared  not  declare  themselves. 
His  own  troops,  deceived  in  their  prospects,  began  to  murmur. 
Tbe  English  army,  on  the  contrary,  was  reinforced  daily,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  returned  with  the  troops  which 
be  had  commanded  in  Flanders.  In  these  alarming  circum- 
stances, the  Prince,  after  holding  a  council  of  war,  decided 
iostantly  to  regain  Scotland  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  to 
retreat  without  risking  the  hazard  of  an  engagement  in  England. 
He  displayed  in  this  retreat  still  more  ability  than  in  his  former 
victory.  Pursued  by  a  numerous  army,  harassed  on  his  flanks 
by  bodies  of  cavalry,  he  preserved  the  strictest  discipline 
in  bis  small  troop,  and  retreated  in  good  order  through 
tbe  enemy's  territories  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Scotland. 
He  was  there  joined  by  fresh  supplies  of  Scottish  troops, 
which  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  had  raised  in  the  mountains. 
Tbe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  taking  Carlisle,  returned 
to  London,  leaving  the  command  of  the  English  army  to 
general  Hawley.  The  young  Prince  Charles  having  collected 
all  his  forces,  seized  upon  the  tower  of  Stirling,  and  besieged 
tbe  castle  where  the  English  garrison  had  retired.  General 
Hawley,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  so  important  a. place, 
advanced  from  Edinburgh  towards  Stirling :  Prince  Charles 
also  seemed  disposed  to  march  to  encounter  tbe  English.  He 
did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  marched  onward,  and  sur- 
prised the  English  before  they  had  time  to  take  up  their 
position.  The  tfttack  began  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  by  a 
sharp  fire,  which  threw  the  English  line  into  disorder ;  but  the 
victory  was  not  complete  until  the  Highlanders,  throwing 
away  their  guns,  took  sword  in  hand,  and  with  loud  shouts 
rosbed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who  immediately  gave 
way.  The  loss  of  tbe  royal  army  was  very  considerable: 
their  whole  artillery,  colours,   and   extensive   ammunition, 
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were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  Night  haviiig  arrived,  Hawley 
set  fire  to  bis  campy  retreated  to  Linlithgow,  and  from  thence 
to  Edinburgh,  having  to  deplore  the  loss  of  several  brave 
officers.  In  this  battle  the  Highlanders  proved  themselves,  as 
formerly,  terrible  in  the  attack,  and  intrepid  during  the  action; 
and  on  this  occasion  their  triumph  was  not  sullied  by  any 
excess. 

After  passing  through  Falkirk,  the  road  continues  under  an 
aqueduct  bridge  belonging  to  the  canal  which  joins  the  gulph 
of  the  Forth  with  that  of  the  Clyde.  Whilst  our  <;oach  pro. 
oeeded  under  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  -a  small  sloop  was  sailing 
it,  the  canal  over  our  head.  A  thousand  fine  points  of  view 
present  themselves  over  the  whole  of  this  route,  through  a  cul- 
tivated and  woody  country.  At  some  distance  on  the  right 
are  the  numerous  buildings  of  the  Carron  foundry,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  a  small  town,  and  rise  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain  surrounded  by  woods  of  fir,  and  watered  by  the  beautiful 
river  Carron.  This  foundry  is  celebrated  for  its  short  cannons 
employed  in  the  navy,  which  have  taken  the  name  of  Car- 
Tonades,  from  the  place  where  they  have  been  manufactured. 

Seme  miles  further,  we  arrived  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  memorable  victory 
which  Aobert  Bruce,  with  30,000  brave  Scots,  gained  in  1304, 
<yver  Edward  li.,  of  England,  who  came  with  the  ambition  of 
oonqueriog  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  100,000  men^ 
composed  of  English,  Flemish,  and  Gascons.  This  battle,  in 
whidi  the  English  army  was-  completely  destroyed,  secured 
Scotland  its  independence^  and  Bruce,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom  which  he  had  just  delivered.  These  places  are 
classic  ground  for  the  Scots.  The  fields  of  Bannockburn,  of 
Loncarty,*  and  of  Largs,  are,  to  them,  what  the  celebrated 
fields  of  Morgarten,  Sempach,  and  Morat,  are  to  the  Swiss* 
As  the  Swiss  have  had  their  William  Tell,  and  their  Winkel- 
reid,  the  Scots  have  had  their  Wallace  and  their  Bruce ;  these 
heroic  names— -these  places  in  which  the  mind  retraces  the  famed 
deeds  of  the  ancient  defenders  of  their  liberty,  are  still  dear  to 
them.  Such  glorious  recollections  keep  alive  the  national 
spirit  among  them ;  the  historians,  poets,  and  novelists  eveii^ 

*  The  battle  of  Loncsrty,  a  small  viUage  near  Per(h,  took  place  at  the 
oomneDceiDent  of  the  eleviaith  century,  between  the  Scots  and  the  Dsnes^ 
The  latter  bad  already  obtained  the  victory,  vhen  the  peasant,  Hay,  who 
i»orked  in  a  neiffbbouring  field,  seizing  the  yoke  of  his  oxen  for  his  weapon, 
presented  himself  with  his  sons  before  the  flying  Scots,  and  having  rallied 
them,  he  conducted  them  to  victory.  The  King  of  Scotland,  in  recompence 
Ibr  his  valour,  exeated  Hay  Eari  of  Enrol,  whidi  noble  family  ezifts  still  iu 
pur  day. 
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have  seized  upon  these  scenes^  and  have  anijiaated  flieir  works 
by  the  transports  of  their  patriotism. 

Stirling  (where  I  stopped  a  day),  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
surmoanted  by  a  strong  casUe,  built  like  that  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  rock  of  black  basalt.  From 
the  exterior,  the  aspect  of  this  town  is  picturesque,  but  it  is 
old,  and  the  interior  is  irregularly  built ;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
have  no  pavement,  and  the  houses  are  very  lofty.  The  town 
of  Stirling  presents  nothing  remarkable,  with  the  exception  of 
its  ancient  gothic  cathedral.  The  castle  is  very  large,  and 
encloses  within  its  walls  a  palace,  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Scottish  Kings.  The  architecture  of  this  palace  is  by  no  means 
tasteful;  the  exterior  is  loaded  with  several  grotesque  and 
ridiculous  statues.  The  fortress  is  kept  in  good  order,  and 
guarded  by  a  company  of  veterans.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
castles  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Union,  have  been  preserved. 
Its  batteries  are  supplied  with  several  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  is  as  remarkable  for 
its  extent,  as  for  the  variety  of  objects  which  it  embraces*  On 
the  east  extends  a  fertile  plain,  well  cultivated,  and  here  and 
there  covered  with  woods,  country  seats,  and  farm  houses* 
The  river  Forth  forms  a  serpentine,  of  innumerable  windings, 
in  this  beau  tiful  country.  The  picturesque  ruins  of  the  abbey  of 
Cambas  Kenneth  rise  in  one  of  the  peninsulas  which  surround 
the  river.  The  plain  is  still  prolonged  to  the  west  of  Stirling, 
and  from  all  sides,  small  hills,  adorned  with  woods,  agreeably 
diversify  the  scene.  To  the  north,  the  view  is  intercepted  by 
the  chain  of  elevated  Ochiel  Hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
fock  very  sisailar  to  the  Salisbury  Craigs ;  but  here  thickets 
of  small  trees,  of  beautiful  verdure,  crowning  its  summit  and 
adorning  its  base,  give  it  a  very  picturesque  aspect.  In  fine, 
to  the  north«west,  the  mountains  of  Ben  Ledi  and  Ben  Lo» 
mond,  form  the  groundwork  of  this  superb  picture. 

August  7. — ^At  an  early  hour  this  morning  I  arrived  at 
Callender,  a  village  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands, 
and  about  nme  miles  from  Stirling,  after  having  traversed  a 
country  of  a  very  varied  aspect,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teith. 

Callender  is  built  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Ledi,  a  steep  and  barren 
mountain,  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We 
here  easily  perceive  by  the  aspect  of  the  country,  which  be- 
comes wilder,  by  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  by  the  cos* 
tume  of  the  inhabitants,  all  clothed  in  the  ancient  Scottish 
costume,  that  we  had  passed  the  boundary  which  separates  the 
High  from  the  Lowlands. 

Before  leaving  Callender,  I  went  to  see  a  spot  which  ii| 
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shown  to  strangers  as  a  Homan  camp,  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Teith.  Although  this  kind  of  bank  or  dyke  may  have  regu- 
larity sufficiently  rare  in  tbe  works  of  nature,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  river  alone  has  been  at  all  the  expence  of 
this  construction.  At  Callender  I  quitted  the  coach  which 
brought  me  from  Stirling,  and  I  set  out  on  foot  conducted 
by  a  guide,  dressed  in  a  Highland  kilt^  and  wrapped  in  a  large 
plaid,  which  he  used  as  a  knapsack  to  carry  my  luggage.  My 
intention  was  to  visit  Loch  Kathrin,  to  pass  from  thence  to 
ttocV  Lomond,  and  after  ascending  to  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond, 
to  take  the  great  route  which  leads  to  Oban. 

After  crossing  tbe  Teith  over  a  fine  bridge,  I  followed  a 
narrow  road,  between  the  small  lake  Venacbar  on  one  side, 
and  the  mountain  of  Ben  Ledi  on  the  other.  Loch- Venacbar 
is  nearly  six  miles  in  length,  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  its 
banks  are  marshy,  and  the  lake  not  being  surrounded  with 
trees,  has  a  monotonous  and  unpleasing  appearance ;  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  land  separates  it  from  that  of  Auchray,  which,  al- 
though still  smaller,  is  much  more  picturesque.  It  is  only- 
two  miles  in  diameter ;  its  banks  are  entirely  covered  with 
shrubs  of  the  most  delightful  verdure ;  and  two  little  islands, 
adorned  with  small  trees,  rise  in  the  bosom  of  its  calm  and 
pure  waters.  The  hills  called  Trosachs,  seem  to  close  up  the 
valley  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake ;  and  behind  these 
small  hills,  in  the  midst  of  which  spring  up  thickets  of  trees, 
we  perceive,  rising  to  a  great  height,  the  imposing  mass  of 
Benivenow,  a  steep  and  barren  mountain,  which  terminates 
this  brilliant  perspective. 

After  having  coasted  along  Loch  Auchray,  we  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Trosachs,  where  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  how 
we  were  to  continue  our  route ;  since  this  chain  of  hills  com* 
pletely  closes  tbe  valley  comprised  between  Benivenow  and 
Benneon.  Formerly,  travellers  could  only  pass  the  Trosachs 
by  scaling  the  rocks  by  means  of  long  ladders ;  at  present  a 
carriage  road  leads  over  the  hills  and  the  woods  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  Loch  Kathrin.  We  amused  ourselves,  in  wan- 
dering through  these  solitary  retreats,  where  trees  of  all  kinds 
grouped  together  in  a  thousand  forms,  issue  from  the  ere- 
vices  of  the  banks ;  the  jrugged  and  sharp  surfaces  of  the  rocks 
are  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  plants  of  moss  and  fern ;  the 
weeping  birch  trees,  here  and  there,  raise  their  ivory  trunks 
above  the  others,  and  gracefully  droop  their  slender  branches, 
clothed  with  leaves  of  fine  green,  which  tbe  least  breath  of 
wind  puts  in  motion ;  whilst  the  beech,  varnish,  and  sorb  trees, 
form  thick  groves,  which  afford  a  retreat  to  a  multitude  of 
singing  Ibirds.    Among  ttiis  concert,  we  did  not  bear  the  sweet 
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toice  of  the  songster  of  our  woods  >  the  nightingale^  inhabit 
ing  mild  countries,  dreads  the  cold  of  the  northern  regions, 
and  does  not  visit  Scotland.  The  thrush  replaces  it ;  and  this 
bird,  which  is  not  beard  in  spring,  nor  in  summer,  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  animates  the  forests  of  the  north,  bj  its  melo- 
dious and  varied  warbling.  Thus  Linnttus  has,  with  reason, 
called  it  Turdua  Muaicna, 

If  the  unlooked-for  spectacle  of  such  fine  vegetation,  in  a 
country  where  nature  appears  to  have  raised  so  many  obstacles 
to  the  growth  of  trees,  causes  an  agreeable  surprise ;  how 
much  more  additional  pleasure  will  the  traveller  feel,  when, 
after  having  cleared  the  narrow  defile  of  the  Trosachs,  he 
arrives  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Kathrin ;  which  justly  passes 
for  being  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  lakes  in  Scotland. 
I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  describe  this  lake, — so  pure,  so 
tranquil,  and  so  solitary, — the  outlines  of  which,  gracefully 
designed,  are  cut  into  long  promontories,  flying  one  behind 
the  other,  and  dividing  the  lake  into  small  basins  of  multi- 
plied forms.  No  language  can  describe  these  small  islands, 
nor  that  assemblage  of  trees  aud  rocks,  whose  image  is  re* 
ilecied  in  the  mirror  of  the  waters,  and  those  perspectives  are 
so  varied  that  they  appear  changing  in  proportion  as  we  ad* 
vance;  whilst  the  wild  mountain  of  Benivenow  constantly 
presents  its  barren  sides,  and  its  summit  crowned  with  rocks, 
as  an  invariable  ground-work  to  these  enchanting  panoramas.* 

I  followed  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake  for  the  space  of 
three  miles ;  beyond  that,  the  prospect  takes  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  sheet  of  water  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  and 
barren  valley.  I  returned  by  the  same  road.  A  party 
of  English  travellers  had  just  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake ;  their  carriage  was  waiting  their  return  from  the  Tro- 
sachs ;  some  scaled  the  rocks ;  some  sketched  the  remarkable 
pomts  of  view,  while  others  again  threw  their  lines  into  the 
lake  to  catch  small  salmon  trout.  In  the  midst  of  these 
mountains,  lakes,  and  alpine  torrents,  I,  for  a  moment,  ima- 
gined myself  in  Switserland.  In  travelling,  we  amuse  our- 
selves in  comparing  the  most  attractive  objects,  with  those 
which  resemble  them  in  our  native  country.  Thus,  Loch 
Kathrin  appeared  to  me,  the  portrait  in  miniature  of  the  Lake 


*  Sir  Walter  fioott,  in  his  elegant  Poem  of  Tht  Ifdu  fff  the  Lake,  hu 
placed  the  scene  of  hit  romance  on  the  banks  of  L^  Kathrin,  and  he  has 
deKribedin  his  verses  the  charm  of  this  fine  country,  with  such  troth  and 
orif^ty  of  c<4ouriDg,  that  in  reading  that  work  after  having  quitted  Scot- 
lasdt  I  experienced  with  renewed  vigour  the  sensations  I  felt  on  beholding 
these  beawf u2  scenes. 
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of  Lucerne,  with  its  gulphs,  its  bays,  and  its  assemblage  of 
rocks,  woods,  and  lengthened  promontories. 

It  may  probably  be  supposed,  that  the  great  difference  be<- 
tween  the  height  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  those  of 
Switzerland  would  prevent  all  comparison  as  to  the  aspect  of 
these  two  countries ;  however,  it  is  not  so.    I  have  already 
said  how  much  we  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, above  all,  when  they  are  bare,  and  cut  into  bold  forms. 
It  is  also  worthv  of  remark,  that  the  highest  mountain  seen 
from  its  base,  does  not  hold  a  place  in  a  vertical  line,  pro- 
portionate to  its  real  elevation ;  consequently,  notwithstanding 
the  difEerence  of  height,  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  seen  from 
the  valleys  open  at  their  feet,  produce  as  much  effect  as  the 
highest  in  Switzerland.     In  fine,  although  the  Scottish  moun* 
tains  are  less  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  than  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  Alps,  yet  as  the  latter  rise  above 
an  elevated  ground,  whilst  the  former  have  their  bases  at  the 
very  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  in  reality  less  difference  in  their 
height,  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  than  might  be  imagined* 
Another  source  of  illusion  which  induces  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  Highlands  and  those  of  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  objects  compos- 
iog  the  landscape,  being  pretty  much  the  same  in  both  conn* 
tries.    Thus,  in  the  alps  where  the  mountains  are  very  loftv, 
the  valleys  are  very  wide,  and  the  lakes  verv  extensive,     la 
Scotland  the  narrow  valiies,  and  the  small  lakes,  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  height  of  the  mountains  ;  the  enormous  forests, 
seen  in  Switzerland,  commanding  at  great  elevations,  the  inac- 
cessible summits  of  the  rocks,  are  represented  in  Scotland  by 
masses  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  which  produce  an  analogous 
effect  in  the  landscape.     Consequently,  if  our  views  in  Swit- 
zerland present  an  ensemble  more  stupendous  and  striking,  in 
grandeur  and  majesty,  no  where  to  be  equalled,  the  views  of 
Scotland  are,  perhaps,  more  picturesque,  taking  this  word  in 
its  true  sense ;  viz.  that  they  offer  subjects  for  a  picture  more 
agreeable .  to  the  painter,  and  inore  varied  and  graceful  in 
their  features.     Scotland  has   not,   like  Switserland,   those 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow ;  those  peaks  of  bold 
and  light  granite,  which,  by  the  beauty  of  their  outline,  and 
the  contrast  which  they  produce,  with  the  brilliant  verdure  of 
the  valleys,  give  to  all  the  distant  places  so  striking  an  effect ; 
but  it  has  in  compensation,  lakes  abounding  with  islands  of 
all  forms  and  dimensions ;  it  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  its  isles, 
and  interior  gulpbs,  which  give  a  peculiar  beauty  to  the  first 
ground-work  of  the  landscape. 

I  reluctantly  left  the  banks  of  the  charming  Loch-Kathrin, 
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and  dtvcfcting  my  steps  towards  tbesoatb,  I  paned  the  bUis  of 
Auchraj,  vrhich  form  the  cootiouation  of  the  mouDtaia  of 
BenlTenow ;  daring  all  this  route,  which  ia  nearly  six  miles» 
we  travelled  in  the  midst  of  a  high  and  thick  heath.  Nothing 
can  be  more  solitary  and  more  deserted  than  these  hills.  The  , 
lofty  pyramid  of  BeniTeuow  rises  atone  above  the.  thickets  of 
dark  heath  which  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Having 
descended  the  length  of  a  hollow  road,  dug  by  a  torrent,  I  \\i^ 
tened  with  pleasure  to  the  conversation  of  m:y  guide,  a  sensible 
man,  who  appeared  to  me  better  informed  as  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  its  policy,  and  the  war,  than  persons  generally 
Ui  be  met  with  among  men  of  the  same  class.  At  last  the  opea 
country  presented  itself,  the  heath  disappeared,  and  we  entered 
into  the  valley  of  Aberfoyle,  a  beautiful  open  tract  of  country, 
fertile,  well  cultivated  and  watered  with  limpid  streams.  The 
handsome  village  of  Aberfoyle  is  surrounded  with  trees,  fields 
and  meadows,  and  I  here  found  a  very  passable  inn  for  so  re< 
tired  a  place. 

8^  August.  Leaving  Aberfoyle  at  an  early  hour,  I  di- 
rected my  steps  towards  the  west,  by  ascending  the  valley  ia« 
to  which  the  Forth  runs,  which  is  here  only  a  shallow  brook. 
I  passed  by  the  banks  of  tbe  two  charming  Jakes  called  Loch«« 
Ards,  in  the  waters  of  which  the  surrounding. mountains  are 
reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  Upper  Loch-Ard  is  one  of  the  hand« 
somest  basins  I  ever  saw,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  green 
meadows,  gioves,  and  picturesque  rocks ;  it  is  bounded  at  the 
extremity  by  the  lofty  mountain  of  Ben-Lomond,  the  bases  of 
which  it  waters.  The  district  of  Monteith,  in  which  I  travelled 
from  Callender,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  romantic  portion,  of 
Scotland ;  a  multitude  of  small  lakes  of  varied  aspects  occupy 
the  bottom  of  the  vallies,  and  the  sides  of  the  mpuntain^  aie 
covered  with  flourishing  vegetation.  After  passing  the  Lock* 
Ards,  we  entered  into  a  wild  glen,  without  verdure  or  trees, 
which  terminates  at  the  foot  of  Ben- Lomond.  Here  I  found 
a  small  farm-house,  similar  to  a  cbaht  of  the  Alps;  the  pea^ 
sants  inhabiting  it,  hastened,  in  the  most  ^obliging  manner,  to 
ofler  roe  cheese  and  milk.  After  resting  some  minutes  in  the  ^ 
but,  I  t)egan  to  ascend  Ben-Loipond,  following  up  a  steep  hoi] 
low  road,  of  difficult  access,  along  a  torrent.  The  slope 
of  tbe  hill  is  very  rapid,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  a  woody 
heath,  forming  a  thick  niass,  through  which  we  made 
our  way.  The  ascent  of  this  long  mountain,  is  thus  rendered 
very  fatiguing ;  but  on.axrivingat  thesummit,  tbe  traveller  is 
amply  repaid  for  his  trouble,  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  which 
suddenly  bumtt  foirlb  on  his  view. 
The  position  of  Ben-Lomond  is  particularly  favourable  for  the 
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extent  of  the  pr^Mpect,  beiag  pkiccfd  on  tlw  flret  Kneof  tbt  Mmn 
of  tbe  GrattipiatM ;  it  rises  perpendicularlj  3,000  feet  BJbofve 
the  plains  of  the  Lowlands,  and  commands  the  surroaiidiiig 
mountains  on  the  north  and  on  the  west  A  circle  of  nenrly 
one  handred  and  f  fty  mites  in  diameter  is  at  onoe  presented  lo 
the  view  of  the  spectator,  who,  ptaced  on  tliis  point,  embraees 
at  a  single  glance  nearly  tbe  half  of  Scotland ;  at  tiiis  height, 
and  in  so  iBunense  an  horizon,  minute  objects  disappear,  bnt 
the  whole  scene  is  as  remarkable  for  its  variety  as  for  its 
grandeur.  In  the  south  and  in  the  east,  a  vast  platn,  fertile, 
cultivated  and  studded  with  innumerable  towns  and  villages, 
extends  to  a  great  distance,  and  terminates  at  the  horizon  by  tbe 
blueish  chain  of  the  hills  of  Galloway.  Tbe  eye  follows  the 
course  of  the  Clyde  in  all  its  extent;  the  Forth^  tbe  Teilb^  and 
a  thousand  other  less  remarkable  rivers  water  this  fine  ooaotry, 
in  tbe  midst  of  which  are  seen  tbe  basaltic  massed,  commanded 
by  the  Castles  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Edinburgh.  The 
hills,  which  surround  the  latter  city  and  the  rock  of  its  castle, 
are  lost  in  the  distance,  and  appear  only  as  small  prominences 
en  an  even  surface.  The  light  clouds  of  smoke  which  rise 
above  Glasgow  alone  indicate  the  site  of  that  great  city. 
Greenock.is  nearer;  we  see  tbe  Clyde  enlarging,  opening  and 
tiien  mixing  itself  with  the  unlimited  *ocean,  m  the  lavge  bay 
which  bears  its  name.  In  the  mjdst  of  tbis  fine  gulph  I  again 
saw  the  Islands  of  Arran  and  Bute,  which  I  bad  visited  some 
months  before ;  at  a  still  grealer  distance  appeared  tbe  conioal 
took  of  Ailsa  as  a  point  at  the  extremity  of  the  liquid  plain, 
and  the  Ibng  peninsula  of  Cantyre,  between  tbe  gulph  of  Clyde 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If  we  turn  towards  the  north  aod 
tl^  weet,  we  behold  a  very  different  prospect ;  long  chains  of 
wild,  dark  and  dreary  mountains  are  displayed  in  succesfsive 
Uses.  I  counted  towards  the  north  ten  ranges  of  these  mouir- 
tains,  and  only  seven  towards  the  west ;  the  nearest  of  them, 
which  already  darkened  tbe  brown  colour  of  the  heath  which 
eovered  theqi,  ares^mrated  by  vallies  equally  as  dark  andun- 
eultlvated :  further  on,  the  rows  lie  closer,  and  are  at  length 
lost  in  a  blueish  vapour.  A  multitude  of  small  lakes  are  scat* 
tersd  in  tbe  valUes,  and  even  as  far  as  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Some  mountains  more  elevated  and  barren  still  attract  at« 
te&tion;  these  are  the  heights  of*  Ben-Ledi,  Benivendw,  Ben- 
Lawers,  amd  at  the  north,  Ben  Nevis,  tbe  highest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain,  at  an  elevation  of  neasly  40M)  feet  above  the 
livid  of  *  the  sea^  Behind  tbe  westeruv  chains,  we  stitl  see  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  extending  to  a  distance,  from  which  issue  the 
isles  of  MuK,  Istia,  and  that  of  J«ra^  all  covered  with  moun- 
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teiMk  If  we  4ie  deiiroQs  of  i«(9liBK  our  eye%  f«ti(aed  with 
wandering  oyer  sach  an  immense  field,  we  Qiuit  look  at  our. 
feet,  end  we  abail  aee  Q€«rer»  on  one  side,  the  verdant  vallies  of 
Mooteitfa  and  tlieir  charming  lake9»  Loeli-Ard«,  Lock*Mon- 
teith  and  Ijocb4Cathrin ;  and  en  another  side,  the  beautiful 
Lodi-JUomond,  wbo«e  calm  and  limpid  streams  bathe  the  foot 
of  Ben-Lomond*  Here  we  command  a  view  of  this  lake  to  its 
full  extent,  the  several  islands  which  adora  it,  and  its  banks 
coveied  with  rick  vegetation. 

In  approaching  the  precipiee,  I  sitw  a  large  brown  eagle  (Fako 
Fulvue)  fly  ofiF  at  a  little  distanee.  This  fine  bird  had  probfibly 
built  its  nest  in  the  midst  of  these  inaccessible  rocks.  It  came 
hovering  round  me,  bj  whiefa  I  could  examine  it  completely  at 
my  ease.  1  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  on  the  summit ;  and  in 
contemplating  the  prospect  from  this  magnificent  point,  I  felt  an 
interest  in  surveying  the  sites  with  which  A  was  already  ac- 
quainted, and  wnioh  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  interesting  recol- 
lections; I  amused  myself  also  in  observing  those  I  was  about 
to  vistt;  and  the  sight  of  the  Hebrides,  whitherl  was  going, 
gave  me  fresh  zeal,  and  made  me  anticipate  further  pleasure. 

The  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  sky  was  perfectly 
serene,  during  the  whole  of  the  morning ;  but  in  the  afternoon, 
1  observed  at  a  distance  Ught  clouds  rising  towards  the  west 
I  saw  them  gradually  advancing,  and  form  into  columns  of 
rain,  concealing  first  the  Isles  of  Mull  and  Jura,  and  after- 
wards the  remotest  hills  of  the  main  land  ;  in  drawing  nearer 
to  the  place  where  I  stood,  thki  curtain  became  still  darker, 
and  the  sky  still  more  portentous ;  die  storm  approached  us 
with  incredible  rapidity,  it  soen  reached  the  mountains  which 
bounded  Loch-Lomond  to  the  west;  in  a  few  moments  it 
cleared  the  valley,  and  we  in  our  turn  were  enveloped  in  the 
siormy  cloud,  which  poured  down  torrents  of  rain. 

The  brilliant  spectacle  with  which  I  had  been  enraptured 
bet  a  few  minutes  before  bad  now  vanished.  The  rich  plains, 
the  lakes  interspersed  with  little  islands,  the  innumerable  moun- 
tains, the  sea,  with  its  gulphs  and  islands,  had  all  disappeared : 
imviecsed  in  a  thick  mist,  I  scarcely  saw  the  distance  of  a  few 
feetarpoad^  me.  I  then  quitted  this  elevated  station  to  descend 
the  length  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  after  a 
long  and  tedioua  route  through  heaths  and  marshes,  I  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  Loch*Lomond  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Rouer^ 
deoao.  Here  I  quitted  the  guide  who  had  conducted  me  frosti 
Cailendef ,  and  crossed  the  lahe  m  a  sflMtli  boat.  The  rain 
ceased  as  spddenly  as  it  came  on,  and  the  sua  was  just  gelling 
when  I  eonbarked.  After  a  short  but  charming sail^  and  a  walk 
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rtf  nearly  tb'ree  miles  on  the  encfaanting  banks  of  this  dne  iake^ 
I  arrived  at  Loss. 

I  bad  a  letter  for  the  pastor  of  Lass,  Dr.  Stuart,  a  distin- 
guished naturalist  and  fellow-traveller  of  Pennant,  and  of 
Ligbtfoot,  author  of  the  '<  Flora  Scotica :"  he  had  many  years 
ago,  with  these  two  learned  individuals,  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  the  Hebrides.  Wishing  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
this  intelligent  gentleman,  and  the  hope  of  receiving  useful 
directions  from  him  for  my  journey  ;-^in  short,  the  curiosit|r  I 
had  to  visit  the  environs  of  Luss  and  the  banks  of  Loeh^Lo- 
mond,  induced  me  to  accept  the  obliging  solicitations  of  Dr. 
Stuart  to.  pass  the  Sunday  (9th  of  August)  with  him.  I  bad 
no  reason  to  regret  my  resolution  in  any  respect ;  I  learned  in 
his  company  many  curious  details  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
mountains  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  manners  and  lan-^ 
guage  of  their  inhabitants. 

Tbe  parsonage  is  a  small  house  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
surrounded  with  fine  orchards  and  beautiful  gardens.  Dr. 
Stuart  showed  me  his  botanical  garden,  where  be  has  collected 
a  great  number  of  plants  from  Scotland  and  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe.  As  the  weather  was  very  fine,  I  took  a 
boat  to  visit  tbe  largest  of  tbe  isles  of  the  lake.  Inch  Sta- 
vannacb,  or  Monk  Island.  It  is  a  small  rock,  and  partly 
covered  with  trees.  From  thence  we  have  two  views  very 
different  in  character,  and  equally  remarkable.  To  the  south, 
Loch-Lomond  extends  like  a  large  bheet  of  water,  surrounded 
by  small  hills,  covered  with  abundant  vegetation,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  liquid  plain  a  multitude  of  islands  appeared  here 
and  there  as  if  floating  on  the  surface.  This  landscape  is  cheer- 
ful and  agreeable.  To  the  north,  nature  presents  a  more  rigid 
aspect;  the  lake  becomes  narrower  and  confined  by  high 
mountains,  having  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  river ; 
one  or  two  small  islands  are  only  seen  on  the  plane.  The  banks 
of  the  lake  are  also  covered  with  woods  and  meadows,  but  the 
trees  and  verdure  no  longer  flourish  on  the  sides  of  the  naked 
and  barren  mountains  which  surround  it. 

My  boatmen  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  me  tbe  curiosities  of 
the  country*  Here,  on  a  small  steep  island,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
tower  formerly  inhabited  by  a  robber,  who  made  frequent  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  domains  of  the  lake,  and  into 
the  fine  estiite  of  Roesdue,  belonging  to  the  Chief  of  the  Colqu- 
houns,  pillaging  and  laying  lords  and  vassals  under  contribution. 
In  another  island  was  formerly  a  convent  of  religious  nuns, 
which  has  given  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  Inch  CeaiUach,  or  the 
Isle  of  Old  Women.     In  a  third  there  existis  an  establishment 
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destined  as  a  retreat  for  insane  persons  belonging  to  rich  families. 
In  shorty  they  detailed  to  me  the  war  between  the  two  clans  of 
Colqaboun  and  Macgregor,  showing  me  all  the  places  where 
the  principal  events  of  the  contest  took  place.  The  aceoimt  of 
so  many  battles,  marked  by  iraits  of  unheard-of  cruelty  and 
ferocity,  is  found  consigned  in  the  private  histories  of'  the 
families  and  of  the  Scottish  tribes.  From  such  authorities, 
more  authentic  than  those  of  the  boatmen  of  Lu8s,  I  will  re* 
late  in  a  few  words  the  most  striking  circumstances  of  those 
feodal  expeditions,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  times  and 
manners  of  that  warlike  people. 

In  the  year  1602,  after  a  protracted  quarrel  betweeii  Allastor 
Macgregor,  chief  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  that  name,  and  the 
Laird  of  Luss,  Sir  Humphrey  Colquhoun,  they  irere  anxious 
to  treat  for  peace,  and  agreed  to  meet  for  that  purpose  in  the 
valley  of  Glen  Fruin,  on  the  banks  of  Loch-Lomond.  The 
two  chiefs  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous;  each  escorted 
by  a  considerable  troop  of  his  vassals,  well  armed,'  and  ready 
to  terminate  the  difference  by  combat,  should  they  not  agfee  on 
the  conditions  of  peace.  They  disputed,  and  a  terrible  combat 
ensued;  the  Macgregors  were  victorious,  two  hundred  of  the 
Colquhouns  were  killed,  and  a  still  greater  number  fell  into  the 
bands  of  their  enemies ;  the  Laird  of  Luss  took  refuge  in  one 
of  his  castles ;  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Macgregors,  taken 
and  massacred.  Many  youths  of  the  first  families  in  Scotland, 
who  were  receiving  their  education  at  the  College  of  Dum- 
barton, went  to  Glen  Fruin  to  witness  the  battle.  The  Col- 
quhouns, in  order  to  protect  them,  shut  them  up  in  a  bam ;  bot, 
after  the  victory,  the  Macgregors  broke  open  the  doors,  and 
massacred  the  whole  of  these  unfortunate  young  men. 

The  King  of  Scotland  being  apprized  of  this  act  of  atrocious 
cruelty,  and  being  much  irritated  against  the  dan  Gregor,  the 
most  turbulent  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  mountains,  decreed  the 
total  destruction  of  the  clan,  proscribed  even  the  veiy  name  of 
Macgregor,  spread  fire  and  slaughter  throughout  all  the  coun- 
try which  these  rebellious  vassals  inhabited,  and  chased  like 
ferocious  beasts,  with  dogs,  all  those  who  were  concealed  in  the 
monntains.  Macgregor  was  taken,  conducted  to  Edinburgh, 
and  decapitated,  with  eighteen  of  bis  comrades.  Those  of  the 
Macgregors,  who  were  enabled  to  escape  punishment,  changed 
their  name  and  fled  to  the  Continent.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
severity  of  this  decree,  and  although  it  was  renewed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  under  the  reign  of  William  IIL,  the 
tribe  of  Macgregors  reappeared  as  powerful  as  ever  in  the  re- 
bellions of  17  Id  and  1745,  and  has  continued  from  that  time  to 
form  part  of  the  Scottish  clans. 
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Tli0  MliegMgora  Alwajs  dwied  the  imr(ieipftlM»a  of  tiior 
fJnp  ip  Urn  mwder  of  the  Chief  of  the  Colquhoiiiui»  m  well 
M  ia  the  ftill  lyoiPe  horrible  one  of  the  young  atudents  of 
Piil^haflonj  they  aceqsed  the  Laird  of  Lu«  with  baTin^ 
trMcbw)9«)7  coii9pired  against  the  lives  of  those  of  their 
trihe  who  were  nc^ociating  for  peace  at  Glen  Frain;  they 
also  pi^ndedi  that  the  proscription  of  the  tribe,  and  of  their 
nam^  wa,S  im»  owing  to  the  excesses  by  which  they  bad 
renil^rfd  themselves  culpable,  than  to  the  pity  which  the 
^i^ws  0f  the  Colqubouns  killed  at  the  battle  of  Glen  Praia 
inspired  in  the  breast  of  King  James  VL  These  widows,  it  is 
saidt  Rallied  forth  to  the  number  of  sixty,  to  demand  an 
andiMoe  of  the  King  at  Stirling,  each  mounted  on  a  white 
\kwmi  Wii-  carrying  at  the  point  of  a  lance  the  bloody  clothes 
of  htr  husband;  a  spectacle  well  calcolated  to  excite  the 
indignaiim  and  vengeance  of  the  monarch. 

Tho  ^nvipons  of  Luss  are  consideved  very  salubrious  (  the 
inhabitMLts.  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and  are  but  seldom  visited 
wi^  sipt^ness.  Penaant,  in  bis  work,  gives  striking  examples 
9f  Ul^  longevity ;  he  mentions  the  ages  of  six  old  men  at 
the  time  wbm  lie  visited  Luss,  the  youngesi  of  whom  was 
eiebty-'Si:^  y^rs,  and  the  oldest  ninety-four. 

Atigimt  10, — I  quitted  Iiuss,  and  the  hospitable  roof 
fiC  Pr.  Stasjrt,  with  regret,  to  take  the  ronte  for  lavecary. 
I  wfUSdered  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  enlivened  vrith  the 
mofOing  sun.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  groves,  whilst  bold 
SAd  pioturesque  mountains  rise  in  the  back-ground ;  but  it  is  a 
I^AOQcqr  ydctwe  to  see  such  beautiftd  foliage  about  to  fall  under 
tha  pittlmt  hatchet  of  avaricious  proprietors,  who  have  already 
stripped  t)i9  greater  part  of  these  banks  of  their  finest  omameat. 

I  segvetted  passing  the  charming  village  of  Tarbet,  placed 
Q«  a,simH  promontory,  and  in  the  most  agreeable  situation:  the 
hjonass  are  qlean,  well  constructed,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  asBaU  orchards  of  fine  trees.  I  quitted  at  this  place 
the  hanks  of  Locb*Lomond,  and  entered  a  small  valley,  planted 
wMi  Iress,  well  cultivated,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  ia  length.  At 
the  eztseffiifty  of  the  valley  is  Arroquhar,  a  house  enr- 
Fovnded  witb  gardens  and  lo%  trees;  at  first  sight  it  BHiy 
be  perceifYed,  tbistt  Arroquhar  has  not  always  been  an  inn,  aa  at 
piesent ;  it.  wm»  in  fieust,  a  few  years  ago,  the  residence  of  tiie 
Cbie^f  of  the  Mao&rlanes.  Loob^Long,  which  environs  it,  ia 
iKNt  Uke  Loob*Lomond,  a  lake  of  cheerful  and  peaceable  water, 
SOrroinded  with  verdant  and  woody  banks,  since  we  no 
longer  see  hese  the  shrubs  dipping  in  the  calm  and  pure  waleni* 
Lofl^-LoAg  consists  of  salt  water,  being  a  narrow  and  long  arm 
of  the  sea,  stretching  among  barren  and  naked  mountains ;  no 
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tree  gtfowB  Mar  itg  benlui;  the  steep  n)cks,  which  the  ebbisg  6t 
the  tide  Imires  exposed ,  are  here  and  there  supplied  Irith  uUnk 
and  JucuSj  which  spread  a  sea  odoar  to  a  great  distance. 
Among  these  primitive  mountains,  which  bound  the  ariti  to  the 
north  and  to  the  west,  I  remarked  that  which  bet^rs  the  name 
of  Arthar's  Seat,  or  Cohler^s.  The  top  of  the  moimtaln  ii  at 
present  terminated  by  a  crest,  fantasticaily  notched.  The  lake 
of  Arroq«ihar  i$  little  more  than  a  mile. and  a  half  hi  width;  1 
oroseed  it  in  a  long  boat,  and  was  mnch  amused  by  seeing  d 
troop  of  parpoiaeB  pursuing  the  herrbg^.  The^e  fish  seemed 
to  roll  on  a  lerel  with  the  water,  sometimes  disappeaHn^ 
altogether,  at  others  elevating  their  backs  and  tlhick  fins  abote 
the  surface. 

I  rejoined  the  great  route  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  but 
was  not  able  to  find  a  guide  at  Arroqufaar,  as  ail  the  men  were 
at  the  herring  fishery :  having  met  some  waggoners  at  the  small 
ioo  near  which  I  disembarked,  who  were  goiog  to  Caimdow, 
1  put  my  luggage  into  the  waggon,  and  journeyed  with  them. 

The  valley  of  Glen-Coe,  by  its  severe  and  desart  aspect, 
recals  to  the  mind  the  most  elevated  defiles  of  the  Alps,. and  if 
we  saw  it  covered  with  snow,  we  might  imagine  ourselves 
passing  St.  Bernard.  In  this  narrow  passage  we  did  not  see  d 
single  tree ;  on  all  sides  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  masses  of 
rocks  in  immense  heaps.  The  declivities  ai^e  not  covered  with 
heath  (a  rare  thing  in  Scotland),  but  with  a  short  and  aftaggy 
tarf,  furnishing  another  resemblance  between  Glen-Coe  and 
our  Alpine  passages. 

Before  the  memorable  year  1745,  it  was  scarcely  possible  fof 
a  traveller  to  find  a  path  to  penetrate  into  the  Talley ;  at  present 
there  is  a  fine  road,  forming  part  of  the  great  line  of  military 
rootes^  commenced  after  the  rebellion,  by  General  Wade.  The 
object  of  the  English  government,  in  facilitating  the  entrance 
into  the  monntains  and  valleys,  until  that  period  inaccessible, 
waa  more  securely  to  render  itself  master  of  the  enterprising 
and  formidable  people  who  inhabited  them.  At  the  most 
elevated  point  of  the  road  is  a  place  so  arranged  as  to  afPt^rd'  a 
eoMvenient  seat  for  the  ttavelier ;  an  inscription  inviteif  him  to 
rest  himself,  and  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude—  '*  Rest^  and  be 
ihamkfuV  A  Uttle  further  we  pass  near  a  small  solitary  lake^ 
commanded  from  all  parts  by  barren  rocks.  There  Glen  Kin- 
'glas  commences,  a  valley  equally  as  wild  as  Glen-Coe.  We 
afterwards  arrived  at  Ardinglass,  the  fine  estate  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell.  It  is  the  entrance  to  the  country  of  the  Campbells  t 
this  dan  has  the  Duke  of  Argyle  for  its  chief,  who  has  alwajts 
been  celebrated  for  his  attachment  to  the  House  of  Hanover. 
The  family  of  Argyle  has  always  embraced  the  Whig  party ; 
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thus,  we  find,  that  in  17  IS  and  1745  the  Campbells  were 
fighting  with  the  English  army,  against  the  other  Highlanders, 
attached  to  Prince  Charles  Edward. 

I  stayed  the  night  at  St.  Catherine's,  a  small  inn,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  Loch-Fine,  another  salt  water  lake,  parallel  to 
Loch-Long.  Like  the  latter,  it  penetrates  much  in  advance 
into  the  land,  under  the  form  of  a  long  and  narrow  gulf.  Its 
banks  are  not  so  wild,  nor  its  mountains  so  high,  and  their 
forms  are  less  rugged.  From  St.  Catherine's  we  see  Inverary. 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake'.  This  small  burgh,  with  the 
castle  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  a 
fine  park — the  plantations  of  lofty  trees — ^and  the  neighbouring 
mountains  surrounded  to  their  summit  with  thick  forests  of  fir, 
— the  whole  together  forms  an  enchanting  scene.  The  weather 
was  very  favourable  for  the  enjoyment  of  so  agreeable  a  pros- 
pect, and  the  calm  surface  of  the  sea,  reflecting  the  rich  hues  of 
the  sky  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  presented  a  fascinating 
groundwork  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  set^  when  the  lake  was  covered  with 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  small  boats,  which  directed  their 

Srogress  towards  the  end  of  the  gulph,  for  the  herring  fishery 
uring  the  night.  It  was  an  animated  spectacle. to  see  so 
many  boats  covered  with  nets  and  tents,  lashing  with  rapidity, 
sonie  with  tl)eir  small  sails  hoisted,  others  aided  by  a  great 
huniber  of  rowers,  who  made  the  air  resound  with  their 
songs. 

August  11. — I  was  awoke  at  break  of  day  by  the  bagpipe 
of  the  fishermen,  who  after  passing  the  night  on  the  gulph, 
came  to.  take  their  morning  repast  at  St.  Catherine's.  I  crossed 
Loch-Fine,  and  landed  at  Inverary.  This  burgh  presents  a 
scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Vernet;  its  port  was  filled  with 
small  vessels  and  fishing  boats,  and  others  were  arriving  every 
moment :  the  pier  was  covered  with  fishermen,  who  brought 
the  fish  caught  during  the  preceding  night  to  the,  fishmongers 
and  inhabitants  of  the  burgh,  who  came  to  purchase.  Inverary, 
although  inconsiderable,  is,  notwithstanding,  the  capital  of 
Argyleshire,  one  of  the  most  extensive  counties  of  Scotlandv 
but  very  thinly  populated.  One  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  this 
place  is  the  estate  and  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The 
avenues  leading  to  the  castle  are  equally  remarkable  for  their 
magnificence:  a  large  causeway,  in  form. of  a  quay,  and  sup- 
ported on  the  sea  side  by  a  wail  of  porphyre,  leads  to  an 
elegant  bridge,  built  also  of  porphyre,  taken  fropi  the  opeu 
quarries  in  the  park  itself.  From  thence  we  see  the  imposing 
mass  of  the  castle  rising  above  a  hill,  blooming  with  verdure. 
This  edifice,  when  seen.  at. a    distance,  produces  a  fine  effect 
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above  this  beaatiful  grass-plot,  but  appeared  heavy  and  massive 
when-  we  approached  nearer  to  it :  we  could  not  determine  to 
what  kind  of  architecture  it  belongs.  The  four  huge  towers, 
the  angles  of  which  are  flanked,  the  turret  surmounting  the 
castle,  and  the  battlements,  are  of  a  gothic  style,  whilst  the 
windows  are.  rather  Moorish.  The  stone  with  which  the  castle 
is  built  contributes  also  to  give  it  a  ludicrous  appearance ;  it 
is  a  species  of  the  talc  genus,  or  pot-stone,  of  a  clear  green. 
With  the  exception  of  a  grand  vestibule,  with  two  flights  of 
stairs,  the  interior  of  the  building  appeared  to  me  no  way  in 
harmony  with  the  exterior.  It  is  true,  the  furnishing  of  it  was 
not  yet  finished.  In  the  vestibule,  or  hall  of  entrance,  I  re- 
marked two  charming  groups  of  statues  from  Italy  ;  but  I 
was  astonish4l  not  to  find,  in  the  castle  of  one  of  the 
greatest  noblemen  of  Scotland,  a  single  picture  worthy  of 
remark.  I  could  not,  however,  sufficiently  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  gardens  and  the  park,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the 
castle :  trees  of  the  finest  shape  forming  groups  on  the  green 
turf;  groves  surrounding  the  grass-plot,  and  plantations  ex- 
tending to  a  considerable  distance  on  the  hills.  A  beautiful 
winding  brook  crosses  the  whole  extent  of  the  park,  and  flows 
among  the  thickets  of  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  branches  bathe' 
in  its  limpid  waters. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  has  not  excluded  strangers  from  seeing 
his  fine  estate.  £very  individual  may,  without  permission — 
without  being  watched  by  gate-keepers  or  avaricious  Ciceronis^ 
perambulate  at  leisure  every  part  of  his  domain,  and  take  up 
bis  abode  there,  without  any  one  offering  him  the  least  inter- 
ruption. This  privilege  gives  the  humble  individual  an  idea 
of  independence,  that  adds  much  to  his  enjoyment.  The 
stranger,  in  wandering  through  this  place,  may  imagine  him- 
self the  master  of  these  extensive  woods,  green  turfs,  and  beau- 
tiful lake ;  tod  no  importunate  object  tends  to  dispel  such 
illusions.  Thanks  to  the  liberal  proprietor  of  this  enchanting 
paradise:  this  is  a  noble  instance  of  liberality,  which  well 
merits  the  imitation  of  all  country  gentlemen. 

I  much  wished  to  see  the  herring  fishery,  and  waited  with 
impatience  till  the  evening,  especially,  as  I  was  informed  that 
a  whale  of  a  considerable  size  had  entered  Loch-Fine,  and  was 
pursuing  the  innumerable  shoals  of  herrings.  A  storm  came 
on  in  the  evening,  which  obliged  me  to  relinquish  my  project. 

AugiLst  12. — Wishing  to  reach  Oban  with  all  possible 
speed,  I  endeavoured  to  procure  a  coach  to  Inverary,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  find  one ;  neither  cart  nor  horse,  nor  vehicle 
of  any  kind.  An  English  gentleman,  travelling  over  the  rooun- 
tainSy  seeing  my  embarrassment,  obligingly  offered  me  a  seat 
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iQ  his  carriage,  as  far  as  Banave;  this  circumstance  procured 
me  the  society  of  intelligent  persons  and  the  pleasure  of  their 
conversation. 

We  left  Inverary  at  an  tarly  hour,  and  travelled  through  a 
barren  and  deserted  valley ;  the  weather  was  dull  and  rainy, 
and  the  route  extremely  monotonous.  After  proceeding  several 
miles,  the  aspect  of  the  country  changes,  and  another  lake  pre* 
sents  itself,  viz.  Loch-Awe.  This  lake,' like  the  preceding  ones,  is 
long,  narrow,  and  surrounded  with  high  mountains-.  Its  direc- 
tion is  also  the  same^  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  but  it  only 
communicates  with  the  sea  by  the  river  which  runs  out  of  it. 

On  'seeing  this  succession  of  lakes  similar  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  some  of  salt  water  and  others  of  fresh,  the  idea  is 
irresistible,  that  the  latter  have  themselves  been,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  gulphs  of  the  ocean  ;  a  few  fathoms  only 
from  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  sufficed  to  break  up  the  commu* 
nication  between  these  waters  and  those  of  the  gulph.  The 
latter,  shut  up  in  an  isolated  basin,  would,  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  have  lost  thfeir  saltness,  when  the  salt  had  been  drawn 
towards  the  sea  by  the  rivers.  It  is  thus  that  I  ctccount  for 
the  lakes  of  Lomond  and  Awe  becoming  reservoirs  of  fresh 
water,  instead  of  being  arms  of  the  sea,  as  formerly.  Perhaps 
a  small  retreat  of  the  ocean  would  also  suffice  to  change  into 
lakes  the  salt  gulphs  of  Loch-Long  and  Loch-Fine. 

Loch  Awe,  towards  its  northerir  extremity,  encloses  a  group 
of  small  islands ;  one  of  them,  more  woody  than  the  others, 
is  surmounted  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Awe. 
On  the  bank  opposite  to  the  one  we  were  travelling  on,^  rise 
the  high  and  tnajestic  mountains  called  Kruachan  Bens.  The 
storm,  which  beclouded  the  landscape  with  a  black  and 
sombre  tinge,  gave  an  imposing  and  sublime  appearance  to  the 
whole  of  these  ruins,  as  well  as  to  the  barren  and  deserted 
mountains,  and  this  dreary  lake. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  stand 
the  gothic  ruins  of  the  great  castle  of  Kilchurn :  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  one  of  the  Scottish  knights  who  sallied  forth  to 
attack  the  infidels,  built  this  vast  edifice  on  his  return,  in  J480. 
This  brave  knight,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bane,  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  his  ex- 
ploits entitled  him  to  the  surname  of  Great,  and  the  High- 
knders  still  call  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  *^  the  sons  of  the  Great 
Colin,''  Mhie  Caillcm  Mhor.  Further  on,  the  fertile  valley  of 
Glen  Orchy  bursts  in  view.  This  narrow  and  well  cultivated 
defile,  abounding  with  villages,  and  watered  by  a  fine  rivulet, 
is  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  sharp  rocks  which  ^rround  it 
on  all  sides.  The  church  of  Glen  Orchy,  built  on  an  eminence. 
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IS  itaelf  a  pieturesque  object  at  a  distance.  The  eldest  son  of 
the  family  of  Breadalbane  derives  his  name  from  this  district 
We  stopped  at  the  little  village  of  Dalmaly ,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley. 

The  ancient  tombs  which  surround  the  church  engaged  our 
attention  for  some  time:  the  figures  which  cover  them,  al- 
though very  rudely  sculptured,  are  not  without  interest,  being 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  costumes  of  the  country  in  the 
middle  ages.  Many  warriors,  celebrated  in  oliden  time,  lie 
buried  under  these  stones ;  they  are  represented  by  rude  sculp- 
tures, some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback,  all  armed  with 
large  swords  and  shields,  and  wearing  the  phUibeg^  the  ancient 
Scottish  tunic.  Their  descendants  still  live  in  these  mountains ; 
they  carefully  preserve  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  and 
proudly  point  out  to  strangers  the  places  where  their  warlike 
ancestors  repose,  and  where  the  tradition  of  their  expl6its  is 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

Curiosity  led  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  blacksmith  Macnab, 
to  see  the  MSS.  of  the  poems  of  Qssian,  which,  according  to 
report,  were  long  possessed  by  his  family.  I  saw  the  old  man, 
but  not  the  manuscripts ;  they  had  long  ago  been  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Highland  Society.  He 
showed  me  the  ancient  armour  of  his  ancestors,  for  he  gloried  in 
a  long  succession  of  them,  all  blacksmiths  like  himself.  This 
family  inhabited  the  same  cottage  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years.  In  the  ages  of  feudalism,  they  handled  successively 
the  hammer  and  the  sword. 

One  of  the  ancestors  of  Macnab  had  been  employed  in  build- 
ing  the  castle  of  Kilcbum,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  contri- 
buted to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy^s  clans. 
What  appalling  vicissitudes  in  human  aflbirs !  The  castle  of  that 
powerful  lord,  of  that  once  formidable  chief, is  now  deserted  and 
in  ruins ;  whilst  the  hut  of  the  humble  vassal  still  exists,  and 
has  never  changed  its  masters.  This  long  succession  from 
father  to  son,  who  have  followed  without  interruption,  the 
same  profession,  and  in  the  same  place,  is  considered  as  a  high 
mark  of  respectability.  If  they  cannot  boast,  as  other  men  in  a 
more  exalted  sphere,  of  famous  names,  and  of  illustrious  warriors 
among  their  ancestors,  it  'is  to  be  presumed  that  integrity, 
irreproachable  conduct,  and  hereditary  adherence  to  the  vir- 
tues and  duties  of  an  obscure  state,  have  insured  to  subsequent 
generations  the  protection  of  their  chiefs  and  the  laws. 

These  examples  of  ancient  families  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life, 
are  by  no  means  rare  among  the  Highlanders.  Whilst  I  was 
walking  in  the  park  of  Inverary,  I  met  a  Highlander,  who, 
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with  the  oatural  cariosity  of  these  people,  came  to  ask  me 
what  country  I  belonged  to,  and  whither  I  was  going  ?  After 
satisfying  him,  I  put  the  same  questions  to  him ;  he  replied, 
*'  I  am  going  to  that  cottage  which  you  see  there  between 
those  trees  high  above,  on  the  hill:  we  have  lived  in  it 
during  the  three  hundred  years  that  we  have  been  vassals  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle." 

We  pursued  our  route,  with  fine  weather,  near  Kilchurn  castle, 
and  having  again  reached  the  banks  of  Loch-Awe ;  we  fol* 
lowed  the  uortCern  bank  of  this  lake,  by  a  charming  roate,  in 
the  form  of  a  cornice  on  the  slope  of  Kruachan-Bens.  Here  the 
mountains  raise  their  cragged  summits ;  below  us  we  saw  the 
lake,  and  its  fine  woody  and  verdant  isles  reflected  in  its  tran- 
quil waters ;  by  degrees  the  basin  grows  narrower,  the  moun- 
tains on  both  its  banks  contract,  they  soon  appeared  to  unite, 
and  a  rapid  current  indicates  that  the  lake  is  become  a  river. 
We  soon  found  another  lake,  viz.  Loch-Etive,  a  gulph  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  confined  between  two  mountains,  whose  forms 
are  altogether  Alpine  and  picturesque.  It  was  late  when  w^e 
arrived  at  Bunawe,  where  we  were  obliged  to  sleep. 

August  13. — I  reluctantly  quitted  my  amiable  fellow-tra- 
vellers, who  continued  their  route  in  the  mountains,  and  I  hired 
a  carriage  to  conduct  me  to  Oban.  The  weather  was  rainy, 
the  country  barren  and  deserted ;  the  road  winds  on  the  banks 
of  Loch-Etive,  and  the  appearance  of  the  soil  changes ;  there 
are  no  more  high  mountains,  but  little  hills,  which,  by  their 
number  and  forms,  do  not  ill  resemble  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

I  passed  near  the  Connal  Ferry  ;  this  short  and  narrow  ca- 
nal, by  which  Loch-Etive  communicates  with  the  sea,  presents 
a  singular  phenomena  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide. 
When  the  tide  flows,  it  rises  rapidly  to  a  great  height,  and 
runs  with  violence  into  this  canal  where  it  forms  a  rapid  tor- 
rent. The  surface  of  the  waters  of  Loch-Etive  being  still 
much  under  that  of  the  sea,  as  the  motion  ascending  has  only 
been  able  to  communicate  with  it  through  this  narrow  pas- 
sage, the  waters  of  the  canal  rush  down  in  the  form  of  a  cas- 
cade into  the  lake,  till  the  moment  when  the  lake  and  the  sea 
become  of  the  same  level,  which^  takes  place  a  little  after 
high  water.  The  contrary  effect  happens  when  the  tide  ebbs, 
the  sea  retiring  very  rapidly,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  then 
above  that  of  the  ocean,  and  it  takes  a  certain  time  to 
empty  itself  by  the  narrow  canal;  a  strong  current  settles 
from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  and  forms  into  a  cascade  in  an  op- 
posite directibn  to  that  which  took  place  six  hours  before. 
A   passage  boat,  however,  has  been  established  in  a  place 
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which  appears  verj  dangerous,  but  it  only  plies  in  the  hours 
when  the  sea  has  reached  its  greatest  height,  or  has  retreated 
to  its  lowest  level. 

Some  miles  farther,  on  the  right,  we  passed  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  and  chapel  of  Dunstaffnage,  an  ancient  royal  residence, 
built  on  a  peninsula ;  tradition  attributes  the  foundation  of 
this  fort  to  a  Caledonian  King,  contemporary  with  Julius 
C»sar.  These  gothic  masses  produce  a  fine  effect  in  the  midst 
of  so  wild  a  country.  From  thence  I  began  to  perceive  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  long  island  of  Lismore,  whose  form 
is  like  that  of  a  small  hill ;  it  appeared  to  me  covered  with 
woods,  but  this  was  an  illusion ;  for  although  it  is  pretty  fer^ 
tile  in  rye  and  pasturage,  yet  no  trees  grow  there. 

I  arrived  at  Oban,  where  I  met  some  young  Scotsmen  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  were  going  to  visit  the  Isle  of  Staffa ; 
they  had  been  waiting  two  days  for  a  favourable  wind  to  em- 
bark ;  we  instantly  agreed  to  travel  together. 

Oban  is  a  fishing  village,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  it  has 
a  pleasing  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  comfort ;  the  trade  of 
the  Hebrides  with  the  mother  country,  which  1&  almost  entirely 
transacted  at  tbfs  port,  keeps  the  inhabitants  employed.  The 
sea  here  forms  a  vast  bay,  protected  against  every  wind  by  a 
multitude  of  small  and  large  islands,  and  calculated  to  receive  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line ;  thus,  those  vessels  which 
make  the  voyage  of  the  north,  when  overtaken  by  a  tempest, 
lay  at  anchor  in  great  security  in  the  Bay  of  Oban. 

I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  view  which  this  bay  pre- 
sented. Opposite  is  the  little  Island  of  Kerrera,  covered  with 
basaltic  rocks,  and  heath,  cut  into  the  form  of  benches ;  and 
behind  this  island  rise  the  conical  summits  of  the  mountains  of 
Mull.  Lismore  appears  to  the  north-west,  and  over  an  adja- 
cent plain  rise  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Dunolin.  The  sun 
was  setting  behind  the  Isle  of  Mull,  fringing  the  clouds  with 
purple  and  gold,  and  colouring  all  the  islands  with  a  thousand- 
varied  and  brilliant  hues. '  The  sea,  as  smooth  as  glass,  was 
tinged  with  the  same  rich  colours,  and  reflected  the  small 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  whilst  the  tranquillity  of  the 
waves  formed  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  picture,  presenting  a 
very  different  aspect  from  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  in  these  latitudes. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

FROtf   OBAN    TO  8TAFFA, 

Adventure  of  the  Lady^a  Rock. — Castle  of  Aroa. — The  Mclc^ 
donalds^  Kings  of  the  Isles  * — Flora  Macdonaldand  Prince 
Charles  Stuart-^  Ulva-House.^Staffa. — Cave  qf  Fingal. 

August  14. — ^The  weather  being  very  fine,  yre  took  a  large 
opea  boat  at  Oban,  provided  with  rowers ;  the  wind  although 
favorable  was  slight,  and  we  advanced  but  slowly.  Leaving 
on  our  left  the  uncultivated  and  rocky  Island  of  Kerrera,  and 
on  our  right,  first,  the  venerable  castle  of  Dunolin,  and,  after- 
wardd,  the  fertile  Lismore,  (the  name  of  which,  in  Gaelic, 
signifies  a  large  garden,)  we  arrived  in  the  sound  or  strait  of 
Mull ;  it  is  a  long  and'  narrow  canal,  which  separates  the 
mountains  of  the  Isle  of  Mull  from  those  of  the  main  land ;  and 
the  navigation  in  so  confined  a  place,  and  so  sandy,  is  often 
dangerous.  Having  entered  the  sound,  we  saw  nothing  but 
the  barren,  uncultivated,  and  rocky  mountains  of  the  Island 
of  Mull :  these  mountains  are  entirely  covered  with  heath,  and 
not  even  the  smallest  bush  is  to  be  seen ;  dUring  the  space  of 
three  hours,  we  scarcely  saw  a  miserable  hut  on  this  barren 
and  deserted  coast ;  the  other  side  did  not  present  a  more  agree* 
able-perspective,  in  the  hills  and  the  rocks  of  Morvem,  the 
ancient  domain  of  Fingal.  This  country,  celebrated  by  Os- 
sian  for  the  grandeur  of  its  forests,  and  to  which  he  has  given 
the  epithet  of  **  the  woody  Morvem^  has  lost  all  its  beauty. 
At  this  day,  there  are  scarcely  a  few  young  trees  to  be  seen 
— the  descendants  of  those  noble  oaks — of  those  venerable  firs 
represented  by  the  Caledonian  Bard,  as  displaying  their  light 
foliage  amidst  these  masses  and  piles  of  rocks* 

The  breeze  Which  impelled  us  now  ceased  to  blow,  the 
boatmen  took  to  their  oars,  but  we  advanced  with  difficulty, 
having  a  strong  tide  against  us,  which  descends  the  canal  with 
such  violence,  ais  to  give  to  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  rapid 
river ;  it  strikes  with  great  force  against  the  breakers  along 
the  coast,  against  the  sandy  banks  of  the  strait,  and  covers 
them  with  foam  and  spray.  We  passed  by  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Mull,  on  which  stands  the  old  castle  of  Duart.  It  is 
the  abode  of  one  of  the  tribe  of  Maclean,  still  numerous 
in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and  its  heavy  gothic  turret  well  ac- 
cords with  the  gloomy  aspect  of  nature,  in  this  district. 
Near  the  castle  rises  on  a  level  with  the  water  the  sQiall  island 
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or  rock,  called  Lodges  Rock;  tbe  folio  wing,  according  to  tra- 
ditioiiy  is  the  adventure  which  has  given  it  this  name.  Maclean, 
Lord  of  l)uart,  having  married  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
and,  suspecting  his  wife  of  infidelity,  he  exposed  her  on 
this  rock  to  be  devoured  by  the  monsters  of  tbe  ocean,  or  en- 
gulpbed  by  the  tide.  This  lovely  and  unfortunate  victim  of 
the  jealousy  of  Maclean,  saw  the  waves  approaching,  which 
were  about  to  bury  her  in  the  deep,  the  sea  having  already 
reached  the  summit  of  the  rock ;  when  a  fortunate  chance 
brought  a  boat  into  the  strait,  in  which  was  Argyle  himself. 
Tbe  cries  of  a  female  led  him  towards  the  rock;  he  recog- 
nized his  sister,  saw  her  about  to  perish,  and  having  rescued 
her,  he  conducted  her  to  his  castle.  He  did  more ;  he  avenged 
her  wrongs  by  killing  her  persecutor  in  a  desperate  combat, 
fought  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Scotland. 

A  great  quantity  of  sea  birds  were  swimming  in  numerous 
groups  in  the  strait,  and  resting  themselves  on  the  Lady's  Rock, 
and  on  the  small  rocks  adjoining ;  these  groups  were  princi- 
pally composed  of  penguins,  turtle-doves,  and  seagulls. 

Along  the  coast  for  some  distance  is  a  narrow  pathway  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  on  which  we  saw,  from  our  boat,  sOme 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  passing  from  time  to  time. 

After  sailing  ten  hours  we  entered  into  the  little  bay  of 
Arcs,  where  two  T^Iorwegian  vessels  were  then  lying  at  an- 
chor, and  we  disembarked  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  on  rocks  of 
a  fine  black  basalt,  covered  by  a  meadow  of  sea  plants  of 
various  species.  I  felt  much  pleasure  on  finding  myself  at  last 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  reflecting  that  I  should  shortly  behold 
tbe  famous  Isle  of  Staffa. 

On  whatever  side  we  turned  our  eyes,  we  saw  nothing  but 
rocks  and  heath  without  a  single  tree.  Aros  is  only  a  misera* 
ble  hamlet  consisting  of  three  or  four  houses,  constructed  in  the 
same  way  as  all  those  of  the  Highlands.  A  house  of  better  ap- 
pearance is  occupied  by  the  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
to  whom  Aros  and  its  environs  belong. 

We  saw  on  a  rock  of  basalt  in  a  heap,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  sea,  tbe  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Aros,  formerly  inha* 
bited  by  tbe  Macdonalds,  kings  of  the  isles.  Somerled,  ances* 
tor  of  these  insular  princes,  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  first 
of  that  familv  who  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hebrides. 
Before  him  uese  Isles,  fi^  subjected  to  tiie  kings  of  Scotland, 
were  governed  by  a  Norwegian  viceroy.  One  of  these  vice- 
roys profiting  by  his  distance  from  the  metropolis,  declared 
himself  independent,  and  fixed  himself  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Somerled,  already  powerful  in  the  province  of  Can  tyre,  and  be- 
come still  stronger  by  his  marriage  with  tbe  daughter  of  Olave, 
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king  of  Man,  seized  upoa  the  Hebrides  and  a  part  of  the 
county  of  Argyle,  there  established  hi&  dominion,  and  styled 
himself  king  of  the  Isles.  His  successors  had  to  struggle 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Norway ;  sometimes  happy  and  independent,  and  at  other 
times  subjected,  and  tributary  to  one  of  these  great  monarchs  ; 
the  kings  of  the  Isles  nevertheless  preserved  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Hebrides,  and  there  maintained  their  sway. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Macdonalds,  descendants  of 
Somerled,  made  a  successful  effort  to  gain  the  independence 
'  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Hebrides.  Having  acquired  considerable 
possessions  in  the  mother  country,  these  powerful  chiefs,  at  the 
head  of  their  warlike  bands,  often  alarmed  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, with  whom  they  considered  themselves  upon  an  equality. 
The  Stuarts,  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  still  paid 
every  respect  to  these  formidable  vassals  of  the  crown,  which 
shews  what  power  the  Macdonalds  exercised  at  that  time  in  the 
jnountains  and  Isles ;  but  the  revolution  of  England,  and  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  monarchy,  considerably  reduced 
their  strength. 

The  descendants  of  the  kings  of  the  Isles,  although  deprived 
of  their  feudal  power,  still  possess  very  extensive  property 
end  considerable  influence  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Clan-Donald,  divided  into  three  branches,  has  no  longer  a 
single  chief  like  the  other  tribes.  One  of  the  branches  acknow- 
ledges Lord  Macdonald  for  its  chief,  who  possesses  a  great 
.  part  of  the  Isle  of  Sky ;  another,  Macdonald  of  Cianronald,  to 
whom  several  isles  belong,  besides  a  considerable  district  in 
the  main  land;  the  third,  Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  whose 
very  extensive  domains  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  of  Inverness. 

In  the  wars  of  1715  and  1745,  the  Macdonalds  proved  them- 
selves zealous  defenders  of  the  Stuarts.  They  were  seen  to  the 
number  of  1 500  folio  wing  the  standard  of  their  ancient  kings.  The 
family  of  Cianronald  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to  the 
young  pretender,  after  his  defeat  at  Culloden,  when  he  wandered 
as  an  outlaw  in  the  isles  of  the  Hebrides.  A  young  and  beautiful 
lady  of  this. family,  made  herself  particularly  remarkable  for 
her  romantic  attachment  to  that  unfortunate  prince.  In  the  su  m- 
mer  of  1746,  Flora  Macdonald,  aged  24  years,  learning  that 
prince  Charles  had  fled  into  the  Hebrides  pursued  by  a  troop  of 
English  soldiers,  she  hastened  full  of  enthusiasm  towards  him, 
and  fearless  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws  which  condemned  to 
death  whoever  should  receive  or  protect  the  rbyal  outlaw,  she 
shared  his  dangers,  and  accompanied  him  when  he  braved  the 
fury  of  the  ocean  in  .an  open  boat;  she  then  followed  him  into 
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the  wild  gleos,  where  fae  retired  to  coDccal  himself  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies.  She  conducted  him  across  the  moun- 
tains by  almost  impervious  paths,  and  braved  the  fatigues  and 
the  inclemencies  of  the  severest  climate ;  she  frequently  went 
alone  undisguised,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  march  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  flew  towards  those  whom  she  knew  were  attached  to 
tbe  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  hazardously  to  solicit  assistance, 
which  was  never  once  refused.  The  Prince,  under  tbe  disguise 
of  a  female  servant,  accompanied  Flora,  and  passed,  in  the 
midst  of  those  who  pursued  him,  as  a  domestic  attached  to  the 
service  of  this  young  lady.  The  latter  twice  succeeded  by*  her 
presence  of  mind  in  saving  his  life,  and  rescuing  him  from  im- 
minent danger.  After  having  been  twice  taken,  she  succeeded  in 
joining  the  prince  and  placing  him  in  safe  bands ;  but  soon  after, 
victim  of  her  generous  devotion,  she  was  taken  by  the  English 
and  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  London,  where  she  was  de- 
tained for  a  year.  At  last,  delivered  from  her  captivity,  she 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  she  remained  during  her  life,  and  is 
to  this  day  the  object  of  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  whole 
Scottish  nation. 

We  did  not  stop  at  Aros,  intending  that  evening  to  reach  the 
Isle  of  Ulva,  and  stay  at  the  house,  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  pro* 
prietor  of  the  Isle  of  Staffa.    I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance at  Edinburgh,  where  he  politely  invited  me  to  visit 
him  in  his  Island.   We  were  told,  at  Aros,  that  we  had  only  six 
miles  to  go  in  order  to  cross  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and  reach  the 
narrow  passage  which  separates  that  land  from  Ulva;  but  the 
miles  here  are  double  the  length  of  the  English  miles,  as  I 
found  to  my  sorrow,  so  that  we  had   full  twelve   miles  to 
walk.     The  part  of  Mull  which  we  passed  through  is  a  nar- 
row, uncultivated,  and  almost  deserted  valley,  between  high 
and  steep  mountains ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  journey  we 
only  discovered  three  or  four  scattered  huts.    After  a  march  of 
six  miles  we  arrived  at  an  eminence,  from  whence  we  perceived 
at  our  feet  a  large  lake,  surrounded   by  lofty  and  pictu- 
resque mountains,  called  Loch-Nagheal,  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  penetrates  very  far  into  the  Isle ;  on  the  opposite  shore, 
the  imposing  mass  of  the  hill  of  Benmore  particularly  attracted 
our  attention,  being  the  highest  summit  of  Mull,  terminating  in 
a  pointed  cone.     The  route  we  followed  was  only  a  narrow 
stony  path^  and  very  fatiguing.   .  We  passed  a  hut,  and  being 
thirsty,  we  baited  for  refreshment.     It  was  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  the  door  was  open,  and  the  whole  family  were  asleep  in 
the  kitchen.    A  peat  fire  was  burning  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,    which  was  so  filled  with  smoke,  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  we  could  distinguish  any  object.    At  last  we  per* 
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ceired  a  bed,  in  which  was  aa  old  man  and  his  wife;  tbeir 
ehildren  were  scattered  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
and  slept  on  piles  of  peats;  mats,  nets,  or  sheep-skins.  As 
soon  as  they  perceived  us,  they  rose,  and  eagerly  came  to- 
wards as ;  we  explained  to  them  the  motive  for  so  late  a  visit, 
by  asking  for  a  glass  of  milk  or  water.  Two  large  wooden 
bowls  of  milk  werespeedily  brought,  but  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  prevailed  upon  these  poor  people  to  accept  some 
remuneration. 

Continuing  our  journey  on  the  eminence  we  soon  saw  in  the 
ocean  the  Isle  of  Ulva,  beneath  us.  We  had  to  descend  a  sharp 
high  hill,  before  reaching  the  banks  of  the  sea.  Owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night  we  lost  our  path,  and  severally  wandered 
groping  along,  some  descending  from  one  side,  and  some  from 
the  other,  without  well  knowing  where  we  were  going,  through 
rocks  and  briers,  at  the  risk  of  every  moment  breaking  our 
necks,  or  rolling  into  the  sea  beneath  us.  However,  we  sur- 
mounted these  difKculties,  and  safely  arrived  on  the  shore. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  it  was  still  necessary  to  cross  the  small 
strait,  about  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot,  which  separates  Ulva 
from  MulL  There  was  no  boat  on  our  side,  the  passage-boat 
being  in  the  Isle  of  Ulva.  After  calling  very  loudly,  we  suc- 
•ceeded  in  waking  a  boatman,  who  came  towards  us  in  a  small 
iskiff.  It  was  midnight  when  we  crossed,  and  I  observed,  for 
the  first  time  during  this  passage,  that  the  sea  was  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  brilliant  sparks,  resembling  stars. 

We  were  conducted  to  Ulva-House,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mac- 
donald;  all  was  closed,  as  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour 
no,  visitors  were  expected. .  At  that  time  we  were  not  aware 
of  there  being  an  inn  in  the  Isle  of  Ulva. 

16th  AugusL  On  going  to  salute  our  hosts,  we  were  not 
a  little  confused  at  the  trouble  which  our  arrival  the  evening 
before  had  occasioned ;  but  the  most  cordial  welcome,  and  the 

Joliteness  with  which  we  were  received,  soon  put  us  at  ease, 
lany  travellers,  abusing  the  hospitality  which  they  receive, 
have  thought  proper  to  publish  their  observations  on  the  in- 
mates of  the  families  in  which  they  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  admitted.  The  greater  part,  warmed  by  gratitude  to  tbeir 
hosts,  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  enrich  their  books 
with  interesting  portraits,  and  with  the  recital  of  little  incidents 
which  the  society  furnishes.  These  details  and  peculiarities 
certainly  render  a  work  more  piquant  and  more  amusing ;  but 
18  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  most  merited  eulogiums  wound 
the  modesty  and  delicacy  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
them,  when  they  are  exposed,  against  their  will,  to  the  notice 
of  the  public. 
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of  Mr.  IdacdcHiald^s  bouse  is  so  remarkable  that 
I  was  astonished  at  first  sight  of  it;   the  edifice  is  bailt  in  a 
handsome  style,  and  presents  a  singular  contrast  with  the  as-* 
pect  of  Che  surrounding  country.     Firs  have  been  planted  on 
the  barren  rocks  which  environ  the  house ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing  all  the  obstacles  of  this  climate  to  the  growth  of  trees,  the 
latter  appear  to  succeed  very  well.    A  beautiful  cascade  preci- 
pitates itself  from  the  top  of  these  rocks,  and  falls  on  the  bank 
of  the  sea,  forming  a  fine  object  in  the  landscape.    From  th» 
windows  of  the  house  we  could  piainlv  perceive  the  mouth  of 
Locb-Nagheal,  opposite  to  which   Ulva  is  situated.     This 
gulph,  interspersed   with  islands,  washes  the  foot  of  lofty 
and  barren  mountains,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Ben- 
more.    This  enormous  mass  raises  its  pyramidal  summit  to 
the  height  of  nearly  27G0  feet  above  the  level  bt  the  sea; 
and  its  steep  declivity  is  every  where  covered  with  heath  and 
marshes.    1  be  top  of  Benmore  is  almost  always  enveloped 
with  clouds,  which  the  winds  bring  from  the  sea.     I  have 
often  seen  also,  in  a  fine  evening,  the  setting  sun  colouring  the 
heath-covered  summits  of  the  mountains  with  the  richest  tints 
of  violet  and  purple ;  nothing  is  then  more  magnificent  than 
the  contrast  of  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  mountains  with  the 
dark  grey  of  the  basaltic  hills  and  the  deep  green  of  the  ocean. 
The  want  of  trees  in  all  these  grand  prospects,  instead  of 
having  an  unpleasing  effect,  rather  give  these  rocks  a  charac« 
ter  of  grandeur  well  according  with  the  majesty  of  nature  in 
these  regions.    We  must  not  expect  to  find  smiling  land- 
scapes in  these  deserted  districts,  nor  the  richly  adorned  banks 
of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland ; — ^no  groves  of  olives,  flourishing 
oaks,  citrons,  or  palm  trees,  embellish  the  declivities,  bathed  by 
the  peaceful  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  under  an  always 
clear  and  serene  sky.     It  was  feasible  enough  to  endeavour  to 
plant  trees  in  the  places  which  immediately  enviroA  Ulva- 
Hoaae,  but  there  were  many  obstacles  to  contend  with ;  not 
only  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  the  humidity  of  the  climate, 
in  a  country  where  it  rains  more  than  three  quarters  of  the 
year,  oppose  the  snccess  of  plantations,  but  it  likewise  ap- 
pears, that  the  sea  air  is  liable  to  check  the  growth  of  trees. 
When  a  rock  or  wall  shelters  the  young  trees,  they  flourish  for 
a  time ;  but  as  soon  as  their  upper  branches  grow  above  the 
shelter  they  begin  to  fade,  and  the  tree  decays.    Mr.  Mac- 
donald  has  planted  a  great  number  of  firs  and  larch,  at  the 
foot  of  the  high  rocks  which  protect  his  house  from  the  west- 
erly and  sontli^rly  winds ;  the  trees  being  still  young,  and  coo- 
seqnentiy  not  lofty,  they  have,  as  yet,  succeeded  admirably ;  and 
if  these  trees  can  resist  the  sea  air  and  iitapetuous  winds,  they 
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will  one  day  form  a  charming  amphitheatre  round  the  habHa- 
tion ;  thus,  a  dreary  and  barren  bill,  which  now  presents  bold 
lines  of  rocks  and  heath,  will  be  changed  into  a  well- wooded 
hill.  Fine  grass-plots,  and  a  large  garden  containing  fruit  and 
regetables  of  every  kind,  immediately  surround  the  house. 

August  17. — -The  sky  being  serene,  I  considered  myself  for- 
tunate in  being  able,  so  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Ulva,  to  set 
out  for  Staffa,  with  favourable  weather:  many  travellers,  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  rains,  the  winds,  and  the  sea,  find  them- 
selves obliged,  after  waiting  several  days,  to  quit  Scotland 
without  reaching  that  island,  even  after  having  approached  so 
near.  We  embarked'  at  an  early  hour  in  the  boat  which  had 
been  prepared  for  us ;  the  piper  accompanied  us  with  his  bag- 
pipe, and  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  rocks  resounded  with 
the  noisy  sounds  of  the  pibroch^  or  th^  March  of  Clanronatd. 
Every  laird  in  the  Hebrides  has  his  piper,  who  accompanies 
him  in  his  sea  excursions,  or  plays  the  marches  of  bis  tribe 
during  his  repasts,  while  he  remains  in  his  castle.  We  were 
regaled  with  this  music  at  Ulva  House  every  day  during  dinner, 
and  although  the  piper  was  placed  outside  of  the  house,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  hear  the  conversation. 

After  a  passage  of  fifteen  miles  in  two  hours  we  arrived  at 
Staflfa,  the  place  I  had  so  long  wished  to  behold.  We  de- 
scended from  the  boat  on  high  basaltic  rocks,  in  round  masses. 
The  loose  stones  and  blocks  of  basalt  on  which  we  marched, 
by  their  number,  immense  size,  and  spherical  form,  indicate 
the  force  of  the  ocean,  which  continually  besieges  this  isle,  and 
breaks  in  pieces  the  hardest  rocks.  On  this  shore  are  embarked 
and  disembarked  the  herds  which  are  brought  every  spring  into 
the  isle,  and  taken  away  at  the  commencement  of  autumn ; 
this  operation  is  attended  with  considerable  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty.^ 

We  ascended  at  first  by  a  gentle  acclivity  to  the  summit  of 
the  isle:  its  surface  does  not  form  a  plain,  as  it  appears  at  a 
distance ;  but  the  ground  is  disposed  into  small  risings,  which 
present  varied  undulations.  A  fine  meadow  covers  the  whole 
summit,  where  sheep  find  an  excellent  pasturage.  The  view 
of  the  ocean  and  of  the  neighbouring  isles  from  this  spot,  is  at 
once  grand  and  imposing. 

However,  we  had  not  yet  seen  any  basaltic  pillars,  and 
were  anxiously  looking  for  the  Cave  of  Fingal ;  but  our  boat- 
men reserved  us  this  pleasure  for  the  last,  knowing  that  after 
having  seen  that  fine  cavern  every  thing  in  the  isle  would,  in 
comparison,  possess  very  feeble  interest.  They  showed  as  the 
vestiges  of  a  hut,  in  which  a  family  formerly  lived  during 
eight  years,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  flocks ;  they  were 
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the  only  inhabitaots  of  this  isle.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  M«, 
Faajas  speak  with  horror  of  the  wretchedness  of  this  miserable 
abode.  At  present  the  hut  is  destroyed,  and  the  island  is  com- 
pletely deserted. 

One  of  the  boatmen  who  conducted  us  passed  a  part  of  his 
youth  in  this  solitary  habitation,  and  the  account  he  gave  of 
the  life  of  inquietude  and  anguish  which  he  led  there  deeply 
affected  us.  He  recollected  with  terror  those  sad  moments  in 
which  his  companions  and  himself  heard  nothing  around  them 
but  the  howling  of  winds  and  agitated  billows. 

When  the  tempest  began  to  rage  on  the  sea,  which  is  the 
case  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  year,  the  wind  then  blew 
with  such  violence,  that  every  moment  they  were  afraid  of  * 
seeing  the  house  carried  away  like  the  leaf  off  a  tree.  The  sea 
rolled  its  immense  waves  with  such  intense  fury,  that  in  break- 
ing against  the  shore,  floods  of  foam  gushed  out  upon  the  enor- 
mous rocks  which  surrounded  the  isle,  and  entirely  inundated 
it.  The  waves,  forcing  a  passage  into  the  Cave  of  Fingal,  and 
the  other  caverns  of  the  isle,  struck  against  the  walls  with  a 
noise  resembling  thunder.  Staffa  was  shaken  by  the  shocks  of 
the  furious  sea,  as  by  an  earthquake.  |n  the  evening,  whilst 
these  poor  men,  seated  in  their  miserable  hut,  have  been  lis« 
tening  with  alarm  to  the  terrible  commotion  of  the  elements, 
they  have  often  seen  the  very  rock  on  which  their  peat  fire  was 
burning  move  with  the  ground  which  trembled  under  their 
feet  at  every  shock  of  these  mountains  of  water,  which  seemed 
as  if  they  would  have  reduced  the  whole  isle  to  atoms*  We 
might  wish  to  have  for  a  moment  witnessed  such  a  scene,  to 
judge  of  the  entire  power  of  the  ocean ;  but  the  bare  idea  of 
men  living. there  for  eight  years  filled  us  with  horror. 

We  again  descended  to  the  sea-shore  near  the  place  where  we 
had  disembarked,  and  we  arrived  on  a  small  promontory  entirely 
composed  of  basalt,  the  long  and  very  irregular  prisms  of 
which  are  disposed  nearly  horizontally,  or  at  least  are  only 
straight  at  their  two  extremities,  on  one  side  towards  the  sea,  and 
the  other  towards  the  interior  of  the  isle.  We  ascended  along 
these  pillars  as  on  a  staircase,  and  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  an  astonishing  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our  eyes.  We 
saw  from  every  part  nothing  but  basaltic  prisms  displayed  in 
every  possible  form;  some  vertical,  others  horizontal,  or 
inclined  in  every  direction,  and  under  an  infinity  of  angles. 
However,  this  mixture  of  so  many  directions  and  different 
inclinations  does  not  produce  the  effect  of  a  confused  mass. 
The  prisms  are  formied  in  distinct  groups,  in  which  each  pillar 
has  a  parallel  direction  to  those  which  accompany  it.  Each 
group,  thus  composed  of  pillars  perfectly  regular,  having 
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all  an  uDiform  position,  presents  a  very  regular  enBembU ;  but 
each  has  its  particalar  forms,  and  does  not  resemble  those  which 
environ  it 

Marching  from  pillar  to  pillar,  we  descended  towards  a  small 
cayero,  called  Clamshell  Cave,  near  which  we  perceived  the 
Isle  of  Booschalla,  which  a  narrow  canal  of  no  great  depth  se* 
parates  from  Staffa.  At  length,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Cave  of  Fingal.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  the  circumstantial  details 
which  preceding  travellers  have  given,  on  the  form,  the  height, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  pillars.  The  descriptions  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  of  M.  Faujas  have  appeared  to  me  generally  exact, 
and  those  to  whom  the  short  sketch  which  I  am  about  to  give 
of  this'  wonderful  cavern  does  not  appear  sufficient,  I  refer  to 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  naturalists,  above-m^itioned. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  vault  of  260  feet  in  depth,  and  117  in 
height ;  supported  on  each  side  by  close  groups  of  prisms, 
some  with  six  faces,  others  with  seven  or  eight  sides,  rising 
vertically  to  a  height  of  more  than  60  feet,  preserving  always 
the  most  perfect  regularity.  On  entering  the  Cave  of  Fingal, 
we  felt  an  indescribable  impulse  of  admiration.  The  grandeur 
and  majestic  simplicity  of  this  vast  hall,  the  obscurity  which 
reigns  there,  and  which  increases  still  more  the  solemnity  of 
the  basaltic  pillars,  the  rolling  waves  striking  against  the  walls, 
and  which  in  breaking  against  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  pro* 
duce  a  noise  at  times  similar  to  the  rolling  of  distant  thoiiaer, 
the  echoes  resounding  from  the  vault  rcipeating  and  prolonging 
all  the  sounds  with  a  kind  of  harmony ; — all  these  features  united 
produce  in  the  mind  a  sensation  which  invited  us  to  meditation 
and  to  religious  awe. 

The  greatest  silence  reigned  amongst  us,  each  fixed  on  some 
piece  of  pillar;  absorbed  by  the  imposing  view  which  we 
enjoved,  we  could  hardly  cease  contemplating  the  black  walls 
of  the  cavern,  the  vast  ocean,  the  mosaic  pavement,  and  the 
ocean,  which  is  seen  prolonging  at  a  distance  across  the  gothic 
arch  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  vault  If  idl  these  aaited 
objects  excited  a  lively  interest  in  us,  although  previoudy  pre- 
pared  by  tiie  descriptions  of  former  travellers, and  the  fame  which 
it  has  acquired,  what  must  have  been  the  surprise  and  rapture  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  when,  on  the  simple  report  of  an  English 
gentleman,  whom  he  met  in  the  Isle  of  MuU,  he  discovered,  we 
may  say,  Staflh  and  its  cavern  1  Travelling  through  the  He- 
brides on  his  way  to  Iceland,  Sir  Joseph,  (accompanied  by  the 
Bishop  of  Linkoppinck^  the  learned  Troil),  was  indoeal  to 
turn  aside  a  little  from  his  route  to  view  this  remarkable  idand, 
which  was  then  only  known  by  very  few  persons ;  he  w^at  to 
H»  by  daybreak,  and  finding  himself  at  the  foot  of  tiboae 
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saperb  natural  colomiadeSy  he  saw  the  Cave  of  Fiogal,  illnmed 
by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  So  unexpected  a  sight  naturally 
excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  illustrious  travellers. 
How  were  they  to  announce  to  the  world  this  original  dis- 
covery ;  in  what  terms  were  they  to  paint  their  impressions,  and 
describe  this  wonder,  in  a  manner  so  as  to  give  a  just  idea  of  if. 
The  remembrance  of  the  finest  antique  temples,  of  the  most 
majestic  gothic  cathedrals,  presented  itself  to  their  mind ;  they 
compared  the  master-pieces  issued  from  the  hand  of  man  with 
the  fantastic  works  of  nature,  and  both,  in  contemplating  this 
simple  and  noble  architecture,  the  outlines  of  which  have  been 
traced  by  no  human  hand,  turned  with  contempt  on  those 
baubles  (for  that  is  their  expression)  which  the  most  exquisite 
art  has  been  able  to  produce.  Notwithstanding  I  perfectly 
comprehend  the  sentiment  which  called  forth  such  a  com- 
parison, I  cannot  entirely  concur  with  their  opinion.  The 
perfect  regularity  of  each  basaltic  pillar  of  which  these  rocks 
are  composed,  may,  it  is  true,.recal  in  the  first  instance  the  idea 
of  architecture;  but  this  simile  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  as 
it  cannot  be  supported  by  profound  examination. 

The  great  natural  monuments  may,  like  this,  present  regu- 
larity in  their  details,  but  there  is  never  symmetry  in  the 
whole ;  there  always  reigns  an  infinite  variety,  a  certain  pic- 
turesque disorder,  which  is  like  the  seal  of  nature ;  to  wish  to 
compare  them  with  the  works  of  men,  is,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  to  mar  the  object  of  our  enthusiasm,  since  it  is  to  invite 
us  to  judge  of  it  by  the  rules  of  art.  The  two  kinds  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  I  cannot  see  how  the  admiration  for  the  one  could 
prevent  the  enjoyment  of  the  other;  and  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
of  Troil,  who  says,  that  when  we  have  seen  StaSe,  we  can  no 
longer  admire  the  colonnades  of  the  Louvre,  of  St*  Peter's  at 
Rome,  or  of  Palmyra. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  I  experienced  from  the  beauty  of 
the  cave,  were  several  impressions  which  added  still  more  to  its 
charm.  Among  these  are  the  sentiments  excited  by  its  situ- 
ation in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  sheltereif  from  the 
destroying  hand  of  man  in  a  small  isle,  for  a  long  period  un- 
known, and  continually  beaten  by  floods  and  tempests :  the  idea 
of  tlie  possibility  that  subterraneous  fires  might  formerly  have 
contributed  to  its  formation :  the  distant  view  of  the  isle  of 
lona :  but,  above  all,  the  idea  recalled  to  the  mind  by  the  name 
of  FiHGAL !  Fingal,  Ossian,  and  his  bards  assembled  perhaps 
in  former  times  under  these  vaults ;  the  heavenly  music  of  their 
harps  accompanied  the  sound  of  their  voices,  and  mixing  with 
the  hoarse  winds  and  waves,  it  has  perhaps  more  than  once  re- 
echoed through  these  cavities.    Here  they  sung  their  wars  and 
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their  victories ;  here  (hey  commemorated  the  deeds  of  those 
heroes  whose  shades  their  imagination  depicted  to  them  by  tfae 
pale  light  of  the  moon  at  the  entrance  of  this  solitary  cavern  ! 
Whilst  we  were  indulging  in  tbeser  eflections,  the  piper ,  who 
entered  the  cave  with  us,  made  it  resound  with  the  wild  and 
powerful  notes  of  his  bagpipe;  this  instrument  well  accorded 
with  the  character  of  the  scene,  and  the  notes  prolonged  by 
the  echoes,  produced  an  e£Fect  altogether  analogous  to  that  of 
an  organ  in  pealing  through  the  vaulted  aisles  of  a  vast  cathedral. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ISLE  OF  lONA,  AND  RETURN  TO  STAFFA. 

Monastery  of  I-Colm-KiU. — Interesting  Antiquities  in  lona. 
— Ridiculous  Story  related  by  Pennant.—^"'  World's  End 
Stones"— Highland  Dance. 

On  quitting  StafFa,  we  directed  our  course  towards  the 
Isle  of  lona,  which  lies  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south.  We 
enjoyed  first,  an  extensive  prospect  along  the  basaltic  range, 
extending  from  the  Isle  of  Booschalla  as  far  as  the  Cave  of  the 
Cornwrants,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Cave  of  Flngal. 

The  wind  having  fallen,  our  boatmen  took  to  their  oars. 
Joyous  and  animated  by  their  Gaelic  songs,  and  by  the 
whiskey,  which  we  poured  out  to  them  in  bumpers,  they  ran 
over  a  space  of  fifteen  miles  in  two  hours.  We  enterea  into 
the  Sound  of  lona,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  scarcely  a  mile  and 
a-half  wide,  and  three  miles  long ;  it  separates  the  Isle  of 
Mull  on  the  east,  from  the  small  Isle  of  lona  or  I-Colm-Kill 
on  the  west.  We  soon  perceived  on  our  right,  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  cathedral  of  I-Colm-Kill,  and  afterwards  the  vil« 
lage,  or  collection  of  huts,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
small  isle  reside ;. this  place,  seen  from  the  sea,  appears  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre. 

A  little  before  we  arrived,  the  piper,  according  to  custom, 
played  one  of  the  marches  of  the  Macdonalds,  and  soon  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  sallied 
forth ;  while  some  remained  at  the  door  of  their  huts,  and 
others  advanced  to  the  shore  to  see  us  land.  We  leaped  on  the 
shore,  and  were  presently  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  chil- 
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drfeo,  presenthig  us  small  pebbles  of  a  jellow  serpentine,  hard 
and  transparent,  which  they  gather  on  the  sea  shore. 

These  stones,  known  by  the  name  of  lona  Pebbles^  are 
much  soogbt  after  by  lapidaries,  who  cot  them  for  ornamental 
jewellery.  The  schoolmaster,  who  is  at  the  same  time  steward 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  proprietor  of  lona,  and  to. whom 
these  two  offices  give  the  first  rank  in  the  island,  offered  him- 
self as  our  Cicerone;  but,  before  proceeding  further,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  interesting 
island. 

It  appears,  from  the  most  ancient  chronicles,  that  before, 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  that  portion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  Isle  of  lona  was  the  abode  of  a  College  of  Druids, 
and  that  it  bore  the  name  of  Inieh  Druiniah^  the  Druids'  Isle. 
It  may  also  be  conjectured,  that  the  Ithona  of  Ossian,  a  name 
signifying,  Isle  of  Waves,  was  the  isle  known  at  present  un- 
der the  same  name ;  for  in  the  Gaelic  language,  the  th  not 
being  sounded,  /^Ao;;a  is  pronounced  Zona.  After  the  arrival 
of  St.  Columban,  and  his  pious  disciples,  had  conferred  a  great 
celebrity  on  this  isle,  among  the  northern  christians,  it  took 
the  name  of  I-Colm^KiUj  or  isle  of  the  burying  ground  of 
St  Columban.  At  present,  it  is  called  indiffierently  I.  lona, 
or  I-Colm-Kill. 

We  must  not  confound  St.  Columban,  the  founder  of  the 
Abbey  of  lona,  and  the  first  christian  preacher  among  the 
wild.  Caledonians,  with  a  saint  of  the  same  name  and  coun- 
try, who,  in  the  commencem^it  of  the  seventh  century, 
founded  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Luxen  in  Franche  Comtp^. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  latter,  who  lived  half  a  century  later, 
was  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  religious  order  of  I-Colm-Kill. 
However  this  might  be,  the  elder  St.  Columban  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  having  embraced  Christianity,  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  aucterity  of  his  manners.  Irritated  by  the  persecu- 
tions which  he  experienced,  or  urged  on  by  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  he  quitted  Ireland,  bis  native 
country,  vowing  not  only  that  he.  would  never  return,  but 
even  that  he  would  ;^ever  establish  himself  within  sight  of  that 
island.  Having  entered  into  a  large  boat,  with  some  new  con- 
verts, who  partook  of  his  zeal  and  his  projects,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  winds,  which  drove  him  towards  the  Hebrides ; 
he  landed  at  first  on  the  Island  of  Otransay,  but  having  re- 
marked, that  from  the  top  of  the  hills  of  this  isle  the  Irish 
shore  was  still  perceptible  at  a  distance,  he  hastened  to  re-em- 
bark, and  at  last  arrived  at  lona,  where,  according  to  the 
Saxon  historian,  Beda,  he  fixed  himself  in  the  year  565.  Bri- 
dius,  who  reigned  at  that  time  over  the  Picts,  being  converted 
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by  bim  to  ohristianitr,  gaye  bins  tkiu  idand  for  the  cit«ibU8b- 
ment  of  a  convent ;  nere  Coiamban  founded  an  abbejr  of  regu- 
lar canons,  of  wbom  be  was  the  first  abbot.  Respected  and 
venerated  throughout  Scotllmd  for  his  piety  and  learning,  he 
raised  Aydanus  to  the  throne,  and  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head  with  his  own  bands.  **  The  authority  of  this  man,"  says 
Buchaiian,  <<  was  at  that  time  so  great,  that  neither  the  kings 
nor  the  people  would  enter  upon  aHy  affair,  without  having 
first  taken  his  advice."  Having  left  lona,  in  order  to  crown 
Aydanus,  he  profited  by  the  occasion  to  address  exhortations 
to  the  king'  and  the  nation,  prescribing  to  them  their  mutual 
duties ;  and  after  having  conjured  them  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  he  returned  to  his  monastery. 
He  again  quitted  it,  a  few  years  after,  to  appease  a  terrible 
war  which  was  then  raging  between  the  Scotir  and  the  Picta  ; 
the  sway  which  his  virtues  and  talents  gave  him,  even  over 
the  ferocious  minds  of  these  northern  barbarians,  displayed 
itself  in  this  manner  on  all  important  occasions.  After  having 
crowned  Aydatfus,  he  instructed  Eugenius,  the  son  of  this 
king,  who  was  to  succeed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire 
him  with  a  taste  for  letters — the  love  of  peace  and  religion. 
He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century ;  his  death 
was  to  the  King  Aydanus,  already  oppressed  with  years  and 
sorrow,  a  loss  which  he  did  not  survive. 

Notwithstanding  this  event,  the  king»  of  Scotland  endowed 
thie  abbey  more  richly  than  ever ;  a  female  convent  was  esta- 
blished ;  a  number  of  small  isles  were  given  to  these  monaste- 
ries, and  I-Colm-Kill  became  the  sepulchre  for  sovereigras, 
and  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  mother-country  and  the 
isles.  Faithful  to.  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  their  founder, 
the  monks  of  lona,  at  the  same  time  that  they  preached  to 
these  uncivilised  tribes  (be  dogmas  of  the  christian  religion,  dis- 
sipated by  their  learned  labours  the  thick  mist  of*  ignorance 
and  error  which,  at  that  epoch,  reigned  over  all  the  north  of 
Europe.  In  this  state  of  obscurity,  one  of  the  smallest  isles 
of  the  wild  Hebrides  shone  alone  with  a  brilliancy,  which  it 
was  one  day  destined  to  spread  to  a  distance,  and  afterwards 
to  see  extinguished  in  its  own  bosom. 

Numerous  missionaries  set  out  from  this  interesting  commu- 
nity, for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  light  of  the  gospel  and 
the  knowledge  of  letters'  among  the  remotest,  and  at  that 
time  the  most  barbarous  regions.  Many  of  these  missiona- 
ries penetrated  into  Gaul,  into  the  countries  of  Germany, 
bordering  od  the  Rhine,  and  even  into  the  Alps  of  Switserlaod  ; 
there  founded  monasteries,  subject  to  the  laws  and  discipline 
of  I«Colm«Kill,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  abbot,  as  far 
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••  fogarded  spiritQal  matlers.  Among  the  holy  mimonarieB 
of  lona,  I  shall  ooly  mention  St.  Gallus,  who,  in  6 14,  esta^ 
bliahed  a  monastery,  in  the  plaoe  where  the  abbey  fuid  the 
town  of  St  Gall,  in  Switimliuid,  now  stand ;  and  St.  Colam- 
ba9«  the  seecHid  of  that  name,  foandgr  of  several  convents  in 
France,  and  in  particolar  of  the  tme  Abbey  of  Luxen,  in 
Frandie-Compt^.  All  the  ecotesiastical  historians  agree  in 
rstderiBg  homage  to  his  courage,  learning,  and  piety. 

Daring  this  time,  those  of  &  monks  who  remained  in  the 
Abbey  of  looa  divided  their  time  between  prayer,  study, 
and  the  onltivation  of  the  4and ;  accustoming  the  wild  iskmders 
to  derjlTe  timr  subsisienoe  rather  from  the  culture  of  the  soil 
than  from  the  wearisome  and  precarious  occupation  of  the 
chase.  The  labours  of  the  mind  also  occupied  these  laborious 
ceoobites ;  a  rich  libFary  was  formed  in  the  convent,  where 
wete  found  collected,  besides  the  works  of  the  monks  them- 
selves, the  archiTes  and  registers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  many  important  manuscripts.  It  also  appeared,,  from 
what  Boethe  says,  that  this  library  recdved  from  the  Scottish 
soTereign,  a  considerable  chest  of  manuscripts,  which  Fer- 
gus II.,  who  accompanied  Alaric  and  his  Goths  to  the  plunder 
of  Rome,  had  taken  in  that  capital  of  the  world.  Such 
learning  and  virtue,  in  so  barbarous  an  age  and  country,  in- 
spired the  people  with  veneration  for  the  monastery  of  lona, 
and  those  who  inhabited  it }  many  of  the  monks  were  placed 
in  the  rank  of  saints,  and  their  names  igure  in  legends  at  this 
day ;  1>ut  what  will  be  believed  with  more  difficulty,  is,  that 
the  isle  itself  has  been  canonized,  and  adored  under  the  name 
of  St-Columb-Killa :  of  this,  however,  we  are  assured  by 
the  judicious  Pennant.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  that  the  name 
of  the  isle  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  St  Columban, 
and  that  this  holy  man  has  been  at  once  adored  under  these 
two  denominations  ? 

All  these  titles  to  the  homage  and  admiration  of  the  faith- 
ful, did  not  prevent  the  Court  of  Rome  from  pronouncing 
strong  censures  against  the  canons  of  lona,  who,  observing  that 
the  laws  of  the  monks  of  the  west  differed  from  those  of  the 
Roman  church  as  to  the  tonsure  and  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
Pope  Gregory  sent  mto  Scotland,  an  ignorant  uid  fanatical 
Augustine  friar,  as  legate,  in  order  to  reclaim  the  Christians  of 
CaleddbiA  to  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See.  Quchanan  justly 
deplores  the  &tal  effscts  of  this  mission,  whidi,  on  account  of 
some  slight  diiferences  in  the  ceremonial,  changed  a  pure  and 
ailightened  religion  for  a  multitude  of  superstitious  and  useless 
practices. 

Aq  invasion  of  ihe  Danes  in  807,  was  still  more  fatal  to  the 
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Abbey  of  I-Colm-Kill ;  many  of  the  monks  were  massacred, 
the  rest  took  to  flight,  and  the  monastery  remained  several 
years  abandoned  and  deserted.  After  the  expulsion  6f  these 
devastating  hordes,  it  was  restored  to  its  ancient  destination ; 
benedictines  of  the  Order  of  Ciiigny  replaced  the  caQons,-  and 
lived  in  possession  of  I-Colm-Kili  until  the  Reformation.  At 
a  later  period,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  established  his 
residence  at  Iona,and  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  usages,  then 
in  vogue,  this  prelate  subjected  himself  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  abbot  of  I-  Colm-Kill.  In  short,  the  Reformation  put  an  end 
•to  the  ancient  splendour  of  this  small  isle,  as  the  monks  were 
not  only  expelled,  biit  the  religious  edifices  were  devastated 
and  left  in  ruins.  The  tombs  of  so  many  raonarchs,  prelates, 
and  chiefs  of  Hebridean  tribes,  abandoned  to  the  destructive 
nature  of  the  elements;  the  churches  and  chapels,  in  part 
destroyed,  stili  attest  the  fanatic  sseal  of  the  sectaries  of  Knox  ; 
and  the  Isle  of  lona,  formerly  so  celebrated  and  enlightened, 
but  now  ignorant  and  semi-barbarian,  presents  a  sad  monu- 
ment of  human  vicissitudes.  The  library,  in  which  so  many 
•documents  on  northern  history  were  found  collected,  has  not, 
if  we  may  credit  some  authors,  been  totally  destroyed;  a 
considerable  portion  was  transported  to  the  Scottish  College  of 
Douay  in  France,  and  another  to  the  Scottish  College  at 
Rome.  Should  these  ancient  works  have  again  escaped  the 
revolutionary  vandalism  of  our  era,  we  may  justly  expect 
some  interesting  discoveries  on  many  important  and  obscure 
points  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  family  of  Argyle,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  or 

rather  that  of  the  abolition  of  episcopal  dioceses,  entered  into 

possession  of   several  domains   which  .  had   belonged   to  the 

clergy  in  that  portion  of  Scotland,  and  lona  now  forms  part 

'  of  the  vast  domains  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

This  isle  is  three  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  does 
•not  exceed  a.  mile  and  a  half :  it  is  divided  into  small  farms, 
which  the  inhabitants  hold  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The 
.  population  of  lona  amounts  to  350  souls.  The  houses,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  on  the  farm  grounds,  are  all  built  in  the 
form  of  a  village,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  isle.  Thus  the  in- 
habitants live  very  near  each  other,  and  often  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  place  they  cultivate :  this  custom  is 
justly  considered  as  disadvantageous  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  isle  in  general.  It  fosters  idleness,  and  con- 
sequently misery,  and  I  was  painfully  struck,  on  arriving  at 
lona,  to  see  the  indolent  manners  of  its  inhabitants;  some 
among  them,  it  is  true,  are  attached  to  fishing,  the  environs 
furnish  a  prodigious  quantify  of  fish*    On  all  sides  there  are 
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shelves,  in  which  swarm  varioos  kinds  of  the  cod  fish,  flounder, 
dec.  These  fish  are,  in  general,  of  an  excellent  qaalitj,  and 
attain  a  considerable  size ;  but  if  the  fisheries  are  not  more  en- 
couraged than  they  are  at  present  in  the  isles  of  Scotland, 
fishing  will  only,  at  the  most,  be  able  to  support  the  bare  ex- 
istence of  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing an  abundance  of  provision. 

We  now  pursued  our  ramble  towards  the  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  this  small  isle.  We  particularly  remarked,  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  a  cross  placed  upright,  such  as  is  generally 
seen  in  catholic  countries.  It  is  caUed  St.  John^s  Cross ;  it  is 
>compo8ed  of  thin  stone,  of  an  elegant  form,  and  there  are  still 
to.be  seen  theremaios  of  sculptures,  in  bas-relief,  with  which  it 
was  covered,  but  which  time  has  partly  destroyed.  If  we  are 
to  believe  tradition,  360  similar  crosses  were  formerly  raised 
round  the  cathedral  of  I-Colm-Kill ;  there  exist,  at  this  day, 
only  two,  all  the  rest  having  been  destroyed  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation.  What  appears  to  me  surprising,  is,  that  the  two 
which  remain  were  spared  :  I  cannot' conceive  the  cause,  and 
no  reason  is  given  for  that  preference. 

On  leaving  the  village,  we  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  a  chapel 
.consecrated  to  St.  Oran,  a  disciple  of  St.  Columban:  the  walls 
are  still  entire,  but  there  is  no  roof.  Near  this  chapel  is  to  be 
seen  the  famous  burying-ground  which  encloses  the  bones  of 
so  many  illustrious  dead.  In  this  little  spot,  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  in  a  great  part  covered  with  grass,  are  the  tombs  of 
for^-eight  Scottish  kings,  from  Fergus  II.  to  Macbeth,  four 
kings  of  Ireland,  and  eight  kings  of  Norwav,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  vice-roys,  who  governed  the  Hebrides  during 
the  time  these  islands  belonged  to  Norway.  No  inscription  or 
exterior  decoration  indicates  the  tomb  of  any  of  these  mo- 
narchs.  Donald  Monro,  Dean  of  the  isles,  who  travelled  over 
the  Hebrides  in  1549,  says,  at  tbat  time,  in  the  midst  of  the 
burying-ground,  where  are  interred  the  chiefs  of  the  Hebridean 
nobility y.three  mausoleums  were  elevated  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other;  on  the  western  face  of  each  was  a  stone, 
bearing  an  inscription,  which  indicated  its  destination.  That 
of  the  middle  was  entitled  Tumulus  Regum  ScoiicB,  another 
Tumulus  Regum  HibemUe,  and  the  .third,  Tumulus  Regum 
NorvegicB. 

But  not  even  the  trace  of  these  monuments  now  exists,  and 
in  the  moltitude  of  tombs  with  which  the  ground  is  covered, 
we  sought  in  vain  for  those  of  the  kings.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  their  coffins  still  exist,  but  they  are,  perhaps,  de- 
posited in  subterraneous  vaults,  the  entrance  to  which  is  un- 
known, but  which  may  be  one  day  discovered..    The  school- 
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ipaster^^wjio  accompanied  as,  pointed  oat  to  ns  a  stone  of  red 
granite,  on  which  a  targe  cross  is  scalpkired,  withoat  any  in- 
scription. This  iojph  is  of  granite  (all  the  others  are  of  a  grey 
free  stone),  and  it  is  said  that  a  king  of  France  was  ii 
there.  Several  modem  trav^l^rs  have  spoken  of  this 
without  opce  mentioi^ing  his  name;  this  circumstance  ap« 
pears  to  me  very  doubtful,  and  the  more  so,  as  ndther  the 
*  Dean  of  the  isles,  nor  3uohanan,  who  has  copied  him,  make 
any  jnentionof  it  in  their  descriptions  pt  the  bttrying'*groand 
oflona.  y 

If  the  tombs  of  the  kings  afe  no  longer  to  m  found,  those  of 
the  Hebridean  chiefs  are  there  in  great  number,  and  many  more 
might  be  seen  if  care  was  taken  to  pluck  ap  the  grass  which 
covers  a  great  part  of  these  tomo-atones.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  keeping  in  repair,  and 
preserving  the  interesting  antiquities,  which  are  contained 
in  lona. 

The*  greater  part  of  these  stones  are  ornamented  with  sculp- 
tures, either  in  alto  pr  bas  relief;  some  are  entirety  covered 
with  aratiesques,  or  fantastic  ornaments  in  the  gothic  style ; 
others  are  engraven  with  armories :  ^i  short,  there  are  some  ia 
which  are  seen  represented  warriors  on  foot  and  horseback, 
player?  on  the  harp,  dogs,  stags,  and  other  animals ;  nearly  all 
of  them  have  Latin  inscriptions,  written  in  gothic  characters. 
Among  these  rudely  copstructed  monuments,  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  so  remote  an  epoch,  and 
in  countries  which  are  yet  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  we  particu- 
larly remarked  three  iotjohs  coAtiguous  to  each  otther ;  on  each 
lies  a  full  sized  figure,  ^n  a  sleeping  posture,  represepting  a 
warrior  ^n  complete  armour,  and  clothed  in  the  antique  cos- 
tume of  the  Gael^. 

Pennant  mentions  these  i^arUke  statues,  and  attributes  them 
to  three  chiefs  of  the  trijbe  of  Maclean ;  vie.,  Maclean  of  Loch 
Boay,  Maclean  of  Durat,  and  Maclean  of  CoU.  These  three 
figures,  although  rudely  sculptured,  may  be  considered  worthy 
of  notice,  fvs  they  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  costume  of  the 
aneient  Hebridean  chiefs. 

We  entered  the  chapel  of  St.  Oran  by  a  small  gothic  door, 
by  the  side  of  which  the  holy  basin  may  still  be  seen :  the 
interior  of  this  small  building  is  filled  with  tablets,  covered 
with  ornaments  and  inscriptiops  in  goAfaic  characters.  Here 
lie  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  divers  clans  or  tribes  who  inha- 
bited these  islands.  We  noticed  a  stone  which  forms  the  tomb 
of  a  Clanropatd,  chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  and  tint  of  a  Mao- 
kinnon,  chief  of  th^  Clan  Alpi^,  a  tribe  renowned  for  \ti  an- 
tiquity, and  from  its  iwhonipg  aoong  its  cfaiefii  many  of  the 
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most  Ancient  Soottish  kings.  On  these  stones  are  seolptuired 
the  claymore^  or  long  two-handled  sword,  which  the  Gaels 
formerly  osed,  as  weU  as  the  ancient  Swiss ;  also  the  shield,  * 
emblaioned  with  the  arms,  of  the  warrior.  I^  Aort^  in  the 
middle  of  the  chapel;  die  stone  was  shown  us  which  covers  the 
grave  of  St.  Oran :  it  is  entire,  and  without  toy  inscription. 
In  speaking  of  the  chapel  of  St  Oran,  Pennunt  relates  the  fol- 
lowing stoiy :— X 

**  The  legend,'"  says  be,  **  informs  us,  that  this  edifice  wiUr 
the  first  which  St.  Columban  endeavoured  t6  build,  but  a  ma- 
lignant spirit  caused  the  walls  to  fall  down  according  as  they 
were  built*  After  a  consultation  among  the  moilks,  it  was  de- 
cided, that  the  walls  would  not  be  solid  until  a  human  victim' 
was  interred  under  them.  Oran,  a  companion  of  the  saint, 
generously  devoted  himself,  and  was  interred.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  St.  Columban  bad  the  curiosity  to  cast  a  last  look 
upon  his  ancient  friend,  and  caused  tb^  earth  Which  covered  him 
to  be  removed,  when,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  the  assistants, 
Oran  arose,  and  began  to  reiFeal  the  secrets  of  bis  prison ;  he 
declared,  that  every  thing  which  had  been  said  of  hdl  was 
only  a  pleasantry ;  but  Columban  was  so  shocked'  with  his 
impiety,  that  he  Very  prudently  oidained  him  to  be  again  com- 
mitted to  the  earth.  Poor  Oran  was  engulphed,  and  thus  for 
ever  ended  his  gossipping.''    ^ 

Pennant  has  gone  laboriously  otit  of  h|s  iray  to  relate  a 
story  so  absurd,  and  so  contrary  to  the  character  of  St.  Co- 
lamoan.  It  is  dear  that  this  tale  is  of  modem  invention ;  for 
Buchanan,  who  detested  the  monks,  would  not,  had  he  known 
it,  have  spoken  in  such  honourable  terms  of  St.  Columban,  and 
of  the  pious  and  learned  monks  of  I-Colm-KilL 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  have  nothing  remarkable  in  them  ; 
they,  however,  serve  as  a  contrast,  by  recalling  the  splendour 
of  this  edifice  with  the  dreary  and  barren  aspect  of  the  isles 
and  rocks  which  surround  it.  This  church;  as  well  as  other 
gothic  cathedrals,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  th^  middle 
of  which  rises  a  square  massive  tower,  add  without  ornament. 
The  whole  of  this  edifice,  and  those  which  surround  it,  are 
built  of  red  granite  from  the  neighbouring  bank  of  the  Isle  of 
Mall.  1  cannot  conceive  where  Dr.  Johnson  was  able  to  find 
traces  of  Soman  workmanship  in  a  building  evidently  gothic, 
and  above  all,  in  an  island  into  which  the  Romans  have  never 
penetrated.  The  architecture  of  the  Cathedral,  if  we  except 
the  great  window  towards  the  east,  does  nbt  display,  however, 
those  light  and  varied  forms,  those  innumerable  and  often 
elegant  details,  which  the  great  gothic  monuments  present  in 
oth^  parts  of  Great  Britain :  here,  all  i^  heavy  and  massive. 
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The  interior  of  the  cbarch  is,  however,  more  carefully  worked 
than  the  exteriior ;  we  still  see  there  the  colonnades  terminating^ 
by  arches,  which  separate  the  lateral  chapels  from  the  body  ' 
of  the  church ;  the  chapiters  of  the  pillars  are  short  and  thick, 
and  contain  rude  representations,  in  bas  relief,  from  some  pas« 
sages  of  the  holy  scriptures,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  our  first 
parents  from  paradfse,  as  well  as  fantastic  arabesques  and  im* 
perfect  designs.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  church,  the 
tombs  of  two  abbots  of  lona,  of  the  names  of  Mackinnon  and 
Mackenzie,  or  Mackenneth ;  both  are  represented  in  a  sleep* 
i^g  position  on  their  tombs,  and  attired  in  their  pontifical 
robes,  with  mitres  on  their  heads  and  crosses  in  their  hands. 
The  statue  of  the  first  of  these  prelates  is  in  a  remarkable  state 
of  preservation  ;  and  although  the  epitaph,  which  is  engraven 
in  gothic  characters  round  the  grave-stone,  bears  the  date  of 
the  year  1500,  this  figure  appears  recently  sculptured. 

At  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  the  abbey  we  were  shown  the 
stone  which  covers  the  grave  of  St  Columban,  biit  it  bears  no 
inscription  nor  sculpture.  Near  it  is  a  statue  of  black  marble, 
in  a  mutilated  state,  which  is  called  the  Black  Rock.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Hebridean  {tribes  laid  their  hands  on  this  block 
when  pronouncing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sov^eign  of 
Scotland.  We  also  remarked  the  beautiful  cross,  named  the 
Cross  of  St.  Martin,  or  Meclean.  It  still  Stands  before  the 
entrance  of  the  church,  its  form  is  elegant,  and  it  is  sculptured 
on  both  sides;  one*  bearing  fantastical  ornaments,  the  other - 
representing  the  serpent  and   Adam  and  Eve  receiving  the 

apple. 

Our  guides  would  not  allow  us  to  quit  these  ruins  without 
showing  us  the  clacha  hrath^  or  "  world's  end  stones,"  which 
are  deposited  in  a  part  of  the  wall  between  the  cathedral  and 
the  burying-ground  of  St.  Oran ;  these  are  three  stone  balls, 
contained  in  a  basin  of  th^  same  material.  The  tradition  is, 
that  the  end  of  the  world  will  arrive  when  the  basin  shall  haVe 
been  completely  worn  by  the  friction  of  the  balls ;  and  it  is 
in  order  to  hasten  that  solemn  moment,  that  all  who  come  to 
lona  believe  themselves  obliged  to  whirl  round  the  ball  three 
times  in  the  direction  of  the  sun''s  course. 

We  cannot  be  astonished,  that  a  people  naturally  super- 
stitious, should  attach  ideas  of  fatality  to  these  ruins  and 
tombs,  and  to  so  many  monuments  whioh  recal  the  vanity  of 
all  human  grandeur  :  thus,  we  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  lona 
greatly  surpass  in  credulity  those  of  the  Hebrides.  The  idea 
of  the  '^  world^s  end  stones^  is  ancient,  and  appears  to  have 
prevailed  at  the  time  that  the  monks  inhabited  the  abbey.  Ac-* 
cording  to  Mr.  Sacheveral,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who 
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Tinted  lofia  in  168^  there  were^  within  the  abbey,  three  fine 
globes  of  white  marble  placed  in  three  stone  basins,  which 
were. the  objects  of  the  same  belief  as  the  clacha  braik  of  the 
present  day,  and  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  prolestant 
synod  of  Argyie.  .  An  ancient  Gaelic  prophecy,  which  is  still 
repeated,  shows  the  idea  of  the  Hebrideans  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  small  isle  of  lona  over  all  the  neighbouring  countries^ 
and  of  the  part  it  was  to  act  in  that  terrible  moment,  when  a 
new  deluge  would  inundate  the  earth.  According  to  this* 
prediction,  when  all  the  surrounding  isles,  when  Ireland  itself 
shall  have  disappeared  under  the  waters,  the  holy  I-Colm-Kill 
will  still  proudly  raise  its  head,  during  the  period  of  seven 
years,  above  the  liquid  plain. 

Beyond  the  village  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  two  convents 
of  qanons  and  canonesses,  the  bare  walls  of  which  still  remain ; 
we  were  shown  the  chapel  of  one  of  these  convents,  and  some 
tombs  of  abbesses,  monks,  and  priests.  The  stones,  half  co- 
vered with  earth  and  turf,  are  loaded  with  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions in  gothic  characters.  If  the  view  of  these  mauso- 
lea  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  dreary  churches  of  remote 
centuries ;  if  these  great  figures,  extended  on  their  tombs  with 
clasped  hands,  their  countenances  turned  towards  heaven,  and 
their  prostrate  bodies,  produce  a  strong  and  solemn  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  who  surveys  the  gothic  vaults  of 
edifices  still  consecrated  to  worship  and  to  prayer,  how  much 
more  will  he  experience,  when  he  contemplates  these  rude  mo- 
numents amidst  a  mass  of  ruins,  in  a  wild  and  barren  country, 
and  on  the  banks  of  a  boundless  sea ; — ^hen  he  seejB  the  ground 
strewed  with  grave-stones,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  from  the 
time  the  vaults  which  enclosed  them  have  ceased  to  exist ; — 
when,  in  fine,  the  sea  winds,  by  agitating  the  stalks  of  the 
nettles  and  wild  grass,  discover,  at  times,  the  great  figure  of 
an  old  warfior,  or  the  immoveable  statue  of  a  venerable 
prelate ! 

On  viewing  the  ancient  I-Colm-Kill,  so  changed  aod  so 
fallen,  I  was  overcome  with  melancholy  reflection ;  thus  we 
involuntarily  look  back  to  the  past ; — we  seek  to  efface,  by  re* 
flection,  the  ravages  of  time; — to  re-establish  those  ruined 
edifices,  and  wish  to  see  them  again,  such  as  they  were 
formerly  with  their  pious  inhabitants.  In  these  churches  and 
convents,  formerly  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  sovereigns,  where 
precious  metals  and  rich  stuffs  once  decorated  the  altars,  and 
vaulted  roofs  re-echoed  with  the  sacred  melody  of  organs,  we 
no  longer  hear  any  sounds  but  the  rolling  of  the  floods,  and  the 
bowling  of  the  winds,  through  ruins  and  deserted  cloisters* 
Formerly,  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  even  night,  the  Eternal  > 
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wai  midted  ia  lona ;  bat,  at  ibis  day,  worship  is  no  tooger 
celebrated,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  church  in 
the  Isle  of  Mull,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles.  Ig&orance  and 
idleness  h^ye  succeeded  labour  and  study,  and  the  gardens^ 
which  Were  formerly  cultivated  by  the  friars,  are  now  become 
waste.  Formerly,  a  vessel,  when  navigating  by  nisbt  in  the 
canal  of  lona,  was  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  bdls  of  the 
abbey ;  whilst  the  glimmering  lamp  which  burned  in  the  cell 
of  a  monk, — laboriously  occupied  in  copying  an  ancient  manu* 
script,  served  as.  a  beacon  to  the  pilot  to  direct  him  in  these 
dangerous  latitudes.  Overtaken  by  the  tempest,  or  wrecked 
upon  the  rocky  shore,  he  was  sure  to  find  an  hospitable  asylum 
and  consolation  amongst  these  good  fathers, — remedies  for  all 
his  misfortunes.  At  present,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  lona  would 
willingly  share  all  they  have  with  a  stranger  in  distress,  but 
they  have  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  own  wants. 

Strangers  have  often  testified  their  regret  on  seeing-  the  in* 
habitants  of  this  place,  so  well  known  for  their  religious  habits 
iu  former  times,  compelled  to  go  out  of  their  isle  to  a  place  of 
worship.  Pennant*  Johnson,  and  Knox^  have  strongly  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  this  striking  contrast ;  and  they  have 
also  deplored  the  want  of  the  means  of  instruction  for  youth. 
This  latter  circumstance,  at  least,  has  b^n  taken  into  conside- 
intion,  and  at  present  I-Colm-Kill  possesses  a  school;  the 
master  who  directs  it  appears  to  be  a  welf-informed  man.  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  of  Mont-Blanc,  ia 
Switzerland,  of  its  ice  and  perpetual  snows,  and  address  to 
me  some  very  sensible  questions  on  objects  so  remote  from  these 
districts. 

We  promised  to  reward  our  boatmen  for  their  past  zeal,  by 
treating  them  with  a  dance  at  lona,  in  Ibe  evening,  as  dancing 
is  the  favorite  amasenent  of  the  Hebrideans  of  all  ages.  They 
brought  us  a  fiddler,  and  we  invited  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  to  a  dance  in  our  hut.  We  much  admired  the  gaiety, 
the  liveliness  of  their  national  dances,  and  the  address  with 
which  they  avoided  the  deep  holes  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  leaped.  The  luxury  of  fioors  is  unknown  here,  and  in  the 
iaterior  of  the  houses  the  inhabitants  still  tread  on  a  damp  and 
rough  soil.  We  plied  the  dancei^  with  toddy^  and  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  reels  they  sung  several  Gaelio  songs  in  full 
chores.  Although  these  songs,  as  well  as  those  we  heard 
oti  the  sea,  consisted  of  a  solo  and  chorus,  they  differed  little 
ia  the  rhyme,  but  the  words  were  different;  the  airs  composed 
to  be  sung  on  Ibe  Water,  and  accompanied  by  the  lionise  of  the 
oars,  are  called  pnrams^  the  others  bear  tlte  name  of  Oran 
liMhaidh^  and  are  only  sung  on  land  to  amuse  the  workmen 
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in  tbek  laboara ;  tbej  are  a  specks  of  ballads,  or  recitntioiis  of 
adveBtunes,  sometimes  heroic  or  tragical,  aad  at  other  tim^  of 
a  comic  and  borlesqae  character. 

The  men  and  women  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  and 
joined  hands,  or  held,  in  conples,  the  end  of  a  handkerchief, 
with  which  thej  kept  time  during  the  chorus.  Two  of  our 
boatmen,  who  were  the  leaders,  made  all  kinds  of  grimaces  and 
apish  tricks  whilst  singing,  striking  themselves  on  the  head 
one  against  the  other  with  ail  the  dexterity  of  Italian  buffoons, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  convulsed  with  laughter* 
This  ^oene  greatly  amused  us,  and  we  were  fistonisbed  to  see, 
under  so  foggy  An  atmosphere,  in  bo  dreary  a  climate,  a  people 
animated  by  that  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  which  we  are  apt  to 
attribute  exclusively  to  those  nations  who  inhabit  the  delightful 
countries  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

It  required  all  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  replete 
with  a  thousand  interesting  scenes,  to  enable  us  to  pass  the 
night  in  oar  miserable  abode ;  some  of  our  party  were  glad 
to  find  a  wretched  bed,  without  either  mattrass  or  sheets; 
others  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  bed  pf  straWj 
spread  on  the  cold  damp  ground. 

August  18.  At  an  .early  hour  we  quitted  our  miserable  bed| 
and  agafin  embarked  on  our  return  to  Ulva.  The  waves  threw 
upoB  the  coast  the  wrecks  of  several  ships.  These  wrecks 
belong  by  right  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  as  grand  admiral  of 
Scotland,  bat. be  generally  yields  them  up  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  iiles  on  which  they  have  been  found,  which  at  times  pro* 
duces  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  latter;  since,  by  these 
means,  they  not  only  acquire  a  great  quantity  of  wood  and 
iron-work,  which  are  valuable  in  the  Hebrides,  but  frequently 
some  ewskM  of  wine,  forming  part  of  the  cargo  of  vessels  lost  i^ 
the  Atlantic.  The  sea  brings  also,  we  were  told,  extraordinary 
foreign  seeds  and  fruits.  From  what  they  said,  I  suppose  they 
meant  die  American  fruits,  of  which  several  travellers  have 
spoken,  and  the  amval  of  which,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Hebrides 
and  Norway,  has  been  often  mentioned,  as  a  proof  ot  the 
ezietesMse  of  a  great  current  which  crosses  the  Atlantic,  fron^ 
the  eastern  coasts  of  America  to  the  shores  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe. 

After  passing  near  the  rocks  of  Inofa-Kenneth,  we  returned 
to  Ulva,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  engaging  Mr.  Map- 
donald,  the  brother  of  Clanronald,  who  was  at  Ulva-House^  to 
acoompany  us  in  our  visit  to  the  isles,  which  belonged  to  his 
brother.  During  the  last  three  days  of  my  residence  at  Ulvi^- 
Honse,  English  travellers  were  continually  arriving.    They  pH 
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wished  to  s<^  Staifa,  which  is  generally  the  teroi  of  their 
maritime  excursions,  and  passed  by  Ulva,  most  of  them  alight* 
ing  at  Ulva-House. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROM   ULVA  TO  COLL  AND  TIRBE. 

Port  of  Tobermory. — Proofs  of  the  Exiatence  of  the  great 
Current  from  the  Shores  of  America  to  the  Hebrtdesy  H^c, 

August  2%th.  It  was  with  much  regret  I  quitted  Ulva- 
House,  and  took  leave  of  its  amiable  inmates.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  gave  me  letters  of  recommendation  to  all  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  isles  which  we  were  about  to  visit;  he  also  took 
care  to  procure  us  excellent  horses  and  a  guide  to  conduct  us 
to  Tobermory,  across  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Mull. 
We  set  out  pretty  late  in  the  morning,  and  witnessed  the 
manner  by  which  horses  are  conveyed  across  the  strait  of  Ulva; 
they  are  fastened  by  the  head  to  the  boat,  which  they  are  also 
compelled  to  follow  by  swimming.  Having  arrived  in  the 
Isle  of  Mull,  we  mounted  on  horseback,  and  first  passed 
through  the  fine  farm  of  Laggan*Ulva ;  by  following  a  narrow 
path  along  the  shore,  we  passed  near  the  cascade  seen  from 
(Jlva-House.  Th]scascade,already  rendered  exceedingly  terrific 
by  the  height  of  the  basaltic  rock  from  which  it  rushes,  had  been 
much  swollen  by  the  late  rains.  A  few  miles  further  we 
passed  the  beautiful  estate  of  Torloisk,  on  our  right,  belonging, 
to  Mrs.  Clephan-Maclean.  The  house  is  a  handsome  structure, 
and  stands  on  a  fine  eminence  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Having  reached  Balacfaroi,  a 
small  village  belonging  to  Mr.  Maclean  of  Coll,  we  next 
passed  over  a  chain  of  bills  covered  with  heath,  and  arrived  at 
a  narrow  and  dreary  lake,  designated  in  the  map  by  the  name 
of  Loch-Friza,  surrounded  by  barren  and  deserted  mountains. 
After'  climbing  up  a  second  chain  of  hills,  and  discovering 
other  lakes  as  dreary  as  the  former,  the  fine  Port  of  Tobermory 
suddenly  burst  upon  our  view,  and  it  was  not  without  an 
agreeable  surprise  that  we  saw  the  charming  village  of  that 
name,  which,  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  cleanliness  and 
even  elegance  of  the  houses,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  uncui* 
tivated  regions  we  had  just  quitted.  Tobermory  signifies  in 
Gaelic,  Mary's  Well,  and  was  formerly  celebrated  for  a  foan- 


taio  consecrated  to  the  virgin.  It  is  a  small  town  situate  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and  owes,  its  eX"* 
isteoce  to  the  efforts  (anfortunatelj  too  feebly  supported,)  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Sea  Fishing  in  the  He* 
brides.  When  Pennant  and  Knox  visited  these  istes,  the  Port 
of  Tobermory  was  not  in  existence ;  for  bpth  travellers,  who 
speak  with  aamiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  bay,  take  no  notice 
of  the  village.  It  is  probable  that  what  is  at  present  a  small 
town,  then  much  resembled  those  poor  hamlets  which  are 
every  where  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and  was  too  insignificant 
to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers.  At  the  present  day  a  line  of 
elegant  stone  houses,  of  two  stories,  and  covered  with  slate,  rises 
between  a  bill  and  the  bay.  A  handsome  quay,  of  hewn  stone, 
separates  them  from  the  sea,  and  allows  trading  vessels  to  ap^ 
proach  the  shore,  so  as  to  load  and  unload  their  cargoes.  At  To«* 
bermory  we  found  a  good  inn  and  shops,  seldom  to  be  met  with 
in  these  districts ;  there  is  altogettjer  an  air  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  in  this  place,  which  is  very  rare  iu  the  Hebrides. 
The  prohibitory  laws  which  exist  in  Scotland,  particularly 
those  relative  to  commerce  and  to  the  manufactory  of  salt,  ar« 
the  principal  and -notorious  causes  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  fishery  in  the  Hebrides,  and  why  this  sea  port,  which  was 
intended  to  develope  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and  dif- 
fuse abundance  in  this  part  of  Mull,  has  not  produced  such 
effects,  is  rather  irreconcileable.  The  united  efforts  of  the  He- 
bridean  proprietors,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Fishery,  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  legis- 
lative powers  the  revocation  of  those  laws  so  strongly  called 
for  by  all  the  islanders. 

The  bay  of  Tobermory  has  acquired  some  celebrity  in  hia- 
tory,  by  the  shipwreck  of  the  Spanish  frigate,  the  Florida, 
which  belonged  to  the  famous  Armada.  It  is  said  that  the 
body  of  the  vessel  still  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ; 
several  persons  have  been  often  employed  to  draw  up  the 
effects  which  it  contains,  and  many  precious  articles  have  been 
discovered.  I  saw  in  the  house  of  Colonel  Maclean,  in 
the  Isle  of  Coll,  some  specimens  of  very  fine  foreign 
wood,  which  has  been  obtained  from  this  vessel,  and  con^ 
verted  into  chimney  ornaments.  I  was  assured  also,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Florida,  in  1588,  some 
Spanish  horses,  which  were  on  board,  succeeded  in  escaping 
and  gaining  the  shore;  that  they  had  multiplied  in  the  Isle 
of  Mull,  and  that  the  intermixture  of  this  foreign  race,  with 
that  which:  previously  existed  in  the  country,  had  pro- 
duced the  beautiful  species  of  small  horses  which  are  now 
seen  in  Mull,  and  which  are  more  esteemed  than  all  others  in 
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fte  Hebrides ;  I  cannot,  however,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  thii» 
statement. 

August  SlHh.  We  set  sail  for  the  Isle  of  Coll,  and  after 
having  sailed  six  hours,  in  the  finest  weather^  we  cast  anchor 
in  the  small  bay  of  Brakalta.  Leaving  our  vessel,  we  took 
(he  small  boat  and  landed  on  the  rocks,  from  whence  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  house  of  Mr.  Maclean,  the  proprietor  of 
Coil,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  in  Edinburgh.  We 
learned  with  great  regret,  that  he  had  set  out  with  his  family, 
the  ev^Eiing  before,  for  the  Isle  of  Skj.  Mr.  Maclean's 
steward,  who  came  out  to  meet  us,  hastened  to  invite  us,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  to  fix  our  abode  at  his  house  as  long 
as  we  staid  at  Cotl.  He  ollered  to  accompany  us  wherever 
we  chose,  and  was  in  every  way  anxious  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  us. 

The  house  of  the  Laird  of  Coll  is  modern,  elegantly 
built,  and  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  bay ;  we  still  per- 
eeived,  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle 
of  Coll,  the  former  residence  of  the  family  of  Maclean  before 
the  new  house  was  built.  The  apartments  are  not  spacious, 
but  they  are  very  convenient,  and  furnished  with  much  taste 
and  neatness.  There  is  a  good  library,  which  is  a  valuable 
object  for  a  family,  who  oftpu  pass  the  whole  year  in  a  place 
bereft  of  all  the  pleasures  of  society. 

The  Isle  of  Coll  is  destitute  of  those  grand  scenes  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Hebridean  landscapes ;  having  no  high  and  pictu- 
resque rocks  or  mountains,  the  absence  of  all  kinds  of  trees  is 
also  9till  more  feU  Although  the  land  is  in  general  barren,  it 
is  nevertheless,  in  many  places,  covered  with  fine  meadows 
and  rich  pasturage.  Mr.  Maclean  possesses,  to  the  westward 
of  his  house,  a  vast  plain  which  produces  hay  of  an  esocel- 
leot  quality ;  I  witnessed  the  harvest  which  had  just  com- 
menced; this  rural  occupation,  which  every  where  presents 
an  animated  scene,  has  a  more  pleasing  effect  in  the  Hebrides, 
as  it  is  to  be  met  with  there.  AgricuituTe  and  fishing  occupv 
the  inhabitants,  whose  number  is  upwards  of  a  thousand. 
In  all  our  walks  we  had  ample  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
eeives  with  their  hospitality.  The  Gaelic  language  is  more 
generally  spoken  than  the  English,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tttDts  do  not  understand  the  latter.  The  following  may  be 
considered  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  scrupulous  attachment 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  custom  of  remote  ages.  When  a 
stranger  enters  the  hut  of.a  peasant,  and  asks  for  milk,  the 
nan  or  woman  fills  a  wooden  bowl,  and  after  having  first 
lasted  it,  presents  it  to  the  applicant.  This  is  a  method  of 
cdHmemg  him  tbat^tfae  drink  contatna  nothing '  pemioiofis  in 
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U;  such  a  preoMUkm  Aigbt  bave  been  oeceisary  when  tbtf 
armed  clans  were  engaged  in  interminable  and  cruel  vraff,  and 
wben  a  Higblander,  on  entering  a  strange  bat,  was  ignorant 
wbeiber  it  was  tbe  dwelling  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy* 

Mr.  Maclean  is  not  tbe  sole  proprietor  of  Coll ;  the  Duke  of 
ArgyU  possesses  a  third,  in  tbe  nortbern  part  of  iL  Tbe 
greater  part  of  tbe  inbabitants  belong  to  tbe  tribes  of  Maclean 
and  Campbell.  Tbe  isle  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  each  of 
wbicb  has  its  cburcb  and  scbool. 

At  Coll  ¥Fe  clearly  ascertained  tbe  existence  of  tbe  great  car* 
renti  whicb^  after  sweeping  tbe  coasts  of  America,  raas  tbroogh 
tbe  Atlantic,  and  beats  tbe  western  coasts  of  tbe  nortbern  coun* 
tries  of  Earope.  Every  winter  foreign  seeds  and  pieces  of 
Aa>erioaa  wood  are  tbrown  upon  tbe  sbore.  I  saw  at  Mr. 
Maclean's  bouse  tbe  entire  trunk  of  a  mabogaoy  tree  which 
had  been  tbrown  on  the  coast  by  the  current;  I  was  also 
sbown  a  beautiful  tortoise-shell  and  two  or  three  coeoa-auts, 
wUcb  tbe  sea  had  thrown  up,  and  which  are  preserved  as 
curiosities. 

September  Scst.  We  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Maclean,  tbe  steward,  in  order  to  visit  the  Isle  of  Tiree^ 
sitaated  to  tbe  south  of  Coll.  These  two  isLes  are  separated 
by  a  strait  of  five  ssiles  in  bread  tin  '^^  the  midst  of  which  the 
little  Isle  of  Guna  is  situated.  Having  /eached  the  southera 
extremity  of  Coll,  we  took  a  small  bMt  which  two  boatmen 
diew  with  great  difficulty  from  ibe  sand  in  which  it  was 
wedged.  The  canal  between  CoU  and  Guna  is  very  narrow, 
and  dangerous,  from  tbe  quantity  of  sand-banks  and  shallow 
places  with  which  it  abounds;  and  our  boatmen  were  fre- 
qu^it^  obliged  to  jump  into  the  water  to  push  tbe  beat  from 
the  sand-banks.  Having  surveyed  tbe  Isle  of  Guna,  coasistiog 
entirely  of  rocks  of  gneiss,  we  were  an  hour  in  reaching  Tiree^ 
after  sailing  with  very  fine  weather  and  a  eafaoa  sea. 

Tiree  'presents  the  most  agreeable  appearance  after  paaring 
a  rampart  of  sands  which  border  tbe  shore.  It  is,  undoubt^ 
ediy,  tbe  most  fertile  and  coltivated  of  all  tbe  Hebrides ;  its 
length  U  twrive  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  three.  This 
isle  belttags  ^itirely  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  nom» 
her  of  the  inbabitants  is  upwards  of  2,400.  The  aorthem 
part  where  we  iMided  is,  like  tbe  south  of  Coll,  very  sandy ; 
ve.  passed  by  the  foot  of  several  high  banks  of  sand,  formed 
by  hurricanes,  but  soon  reached  a  fertile  region,  covered  with 
xneadowa  and  oultivated  lands,  where  barley,  oats,  clover, 
and  potatoes  grow  to  great  advantage.  One  half  of  the  sur- 
fiice  of  Tiree  is  worth  cultivation.  Tbe  small  villages  which 
we  paasod  through,  appeased  to  me  cleaner  and  more  oom* 
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pact,  than  those  of  the  other  isles ;  the  habitations  are  better 
oonstractedy  and  the  roofs  built  with  more  care.  The  walls 
of  the  houses  are  extremelj  thick,  and  tastefully  built  with 
stones  placed  together  without  any  cement.  A  multitude  of 
plants,  of  a  fine  foliage,  grow  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones, 
and' overshadow  the- entrance  into  {he  houses  with  a  canopy  of 
the  finest  green.  In  other  respects,  the  interior  of  these  habi- 
tations generally  resembles  the  huts  of  the  Hebrides. 

We  entered  a  village  situate  on  the  eastern  coast,  where 
a  small  popt,  with  a  fine  pier,  has  been  built.  The  vessels  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  may  refit 
here,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  and  find  the  necessary  articles 
to  repair  their  damage.  We  saw  several  sloops  in  the  port, 
waiting  a  favourable  wind.  From  thence  we  entered  a  plain, 
of  three  square  miles  in  surface,  the  largest  and  most  level 
plain  in  the  Hebrides,  and  which  is  every  where  adorned  by 
the  finest  verdure.  We  passed  through  a  part  of  it  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  farm  of  Balaphaitrich,  belonging  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. The  house  is  small,  but  built  in  a  good  style,  and 
stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  isle,  on  the  banks  of  the 
sea,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  plains  on  the  sea  shore. 

In  the  south  of  the  isle,  we  perceived  a  rock,  on  which 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  sea  birds  build  their  nests.  No 
species  of  serpents  or  reptiles  is  known  here.  I  asked  one  of 
the  natives  if  there  were  any  wild  animals.  "  Yes,""  he  re- 
plied,' ^'  we  have  a  great  quantity  of  rats,  which  commit  much 
damage ;  the  rat  is  the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  only  wild 
quadruped  in  Tiree." 

In  the  winter  of  1806,  a  storm  cast  ashore  at  Tiree  no 
less  than  eighty  young  whales,  the  largest  of  which  measured 
twentv  feet  in  length;  but  the  inhabitants  not  being ptorided 
with  the  necessary  articles  to  collect  the  oil,  could  only  derive 
a  very  small  profit  from  it. 

We  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night  at  Balaphaitrich, 
where  Mr.  Campbell  received  us  with  all  the  hospitality  of 
the  ancient  Hebrideans.  During  the  repast,  which  lasted  all  the 
evening,  a  peasant,  successor  of  the  ancient  bards,  came  and 
seated  himself  near  a  window,  and  sung,  or  rather  recited,  in 
a  monotonous  tone,  several  Gaelic  poems,  very  different  from 
the  wild  JorramSf  as  the  latter  have  at  least  in  their  discor- 
dant harshness,  a  peculiar  expression,  which  is  not  altogether 
without  its  attractions. 

'  September  4th,  We  quitted  Balaphaitrich  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  Coll,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr,  M*Coll, 
pastor  of  the  Islepf  Tiree,  who  accompanied  us  as  far  as  the 
village,  where  we  found  a  boat  ready  to  cross  the  strait. 
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fore  embarking  we  stopped  a  few  mrnotes  ia  a  hat.  •  An  old 
man,  wiio  lived  there,  recited  to  us  the  fragment  of  a  Gaejic 
poem,  which  Mr.  M'CoIl  translated  to  me  iu  English;  I  at 
oDce  recognized,  from  the  literal  translation  which  he  gave 
me,  thai  the  subject  was  the  death  of  Oscar,  such  as  has  been 
published  bj  Macpherson  in  the  First  Book  of  Temora.  I 
particularly  remarked  the  touching  episode  of.  the  two  dogs,. 
Bran  and  Luath^  bowling  at  the  feet  of  the  heroes  who  had 
just  expired. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRaM    COLL    TO    CAMNA. 


iScour  Eigg, — Horrid  Cruelty  exercised  by  the  Macleods 
against  the  Macdoncdda. — Portrait  of  an  ancient  High' 
lander. — Isle  of  Rum.'^Compass  Hill. — Protestants  qf  the 
QiMen-headeS  Cane. 

September  %th.  We  set  sail  from  CoU  at  10  oVlpck,  with 
a  slight  wind  from  the  north-west.  The  weather  was  very 
fine;  and  having  cleared  the  bay,  we  enjoyed  a  most  en« 
chanting  prospect.  On  the  north  we  saw  the  Isles  of  Rum 
an4  Eiggi  towards  which  we  steered ;  and  on  the  east,  the 
Isle  of  Mall  and  \i&  high  mountains.  Whilst  we  slowly  pro* 
ceeded,  with  a  Might  wind,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  CoU, 
we  perceived,  at  a  little  distance  from  us,  the  back  of  an 
enormous  whale.  Our  sailors  estimated  its  length  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet ;  it  showed  itself  two  or  three  times  in  succes« 
•ion,  and  then  disappeared  altogether.  I  had  never  before 
seen  a  whale,  and  this  one  did  not  appear  to  me  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size ;  but  having  before  me  such  objects  for  com* 
parison,  as  the  sea,  immense  mountains,  and  entire  islands,  it 
is  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  this  animal  appeared  to  me 
less  than  it  really  was* 

The  night,  although  fine,  was  very  cold,  and  we  easily 
perceived,  by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  that  we  were  sailing 
in  a  latitude  far  advanced  towards  the  north  ;  we  had  in  fact 
passed  the  67th  degree  of  latitude.  Having  descended  into 
our  cabin,  we  found  a  good  peat  fire,  and  after  a  light  repast, 
we  retired  to  rest,  and  slept  until  the  moment  the  sailors  roused 
us  to  announce  tha^  we  had  anchored  in  a  small  bay  of  the  Isle 
of  Eigg.     It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  stepped 
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into  the  boat  By  the  light  of  the  stare,  we  could  distingaish 
the  bay*  surrounded  nearly  on  all  sides  with  rocks;  and  the 
mountain  of  Scour  Eigg,  the  highest  summit  of  the  isle,  rising 
like  an  imposing  shadow  above  our  heads. 

Guided  by  our  sailors,  we  groped,  in  the  dark,  across  the 
rocks,  till  we  came  to  two  or  three  huts ;  when  we  knocked 
at  the  door  of  one  of  them.  An  old  m^n  rose  to  admit  us  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  early  hour,  he  gave  us  a  hearty  re- 
ception. A  large  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  some  bread  and  cheese, 
were  immediately  set  before  us ;  and  during  this  frugal  repast, 
a  small  neat  chamber  was  prepared  for  us,  where  we  slept. 
Clanronald  is  the  proprietor  of  the '  Isle  of  Eigg,  and  we  re- 
solved not  to  inform  our  host,  till  the  next  day,  that  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  lodge  the  brother  of  his  Laird ;  fearing 
that  were  this  known  sooner,  we  should  not  have  had  a  mo- 
ment's repose.  The  good  old  man  was  a  Macdonald,  an 
ancient  soldier ;  he  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  and  by 
the  side  of  General  Wolfe.  He  also  recollected,  in  his  infancy, 
following  his  father  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  where  he  served 
in  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart 

September  9th.  The  secret  was  already  discovered  before 
we  arose,  and  the  good  man,  who  had  learned  from  the  sailors, 
that  the  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  Macdonalds  was  in  the 
house,  hastened,  as  soon  as  we  were  dressed,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  him  ;  his  wife  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and  our  breakfast,  in 
some  degree,  proved  the  effects  of  their  joy,  for  they  gave 
us  all  they  possessed.  These  goo(i  people  never  once  kept 
their  eyes  off  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  more  than  once  blessed 
the  happy  day  on  which  he  entered  their  hut. 

Accompanied  by  our  host,  we  commenced  operations  by  as- 
cending the  Scour  Eigg,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  name  of 
the  highest  summit  of  the  isle.  The  rocks,  of  which  the  Scour 
Eigg  is  formed,  rise  gradually  from  the  western  part  of  the 
Eigg,  in  the  form  of  an  inclmed  angle,  its  highest  elevation 
being  towards  the  east;  this  angle  is  suddenly  terminated 
by  a  precipice  of  many  hundred  feet  From  the  base  of  this 
immense  rock,  the  ground  descends  by  a  gentle  declivity  to- 
wards the  sea.  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  figure  of 
the  angle  which  forms  the  summit  of  Scour  Eigg,  than  in 
comparing  it  to  the  crest  of  an  ancient  helmet ;  and  the  ground 
under  the  rock  to  the  helmet  itself.  From  the  hut  of  Mac- 
donald, which  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  isle,  we  had,  looking 
westward,  the  view  of  Scour  Eigg  in  the  foreground.  From 
this  situation,  the  mountain  presented  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance, aad  resembled  an  enormous  tower,  rising  to  a  great 
height    above    all    the   surrounding    hills.    These  hills  are 
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everj  where  covered  with  thick  heath,  except  in  the  hollow 
aiid  steep  placeg,  where  the  rock  is  here  and  there  bare. 
On  this  rock,  are  thousands  of  small  regular  pillars,  form- 
ing the  long  ridge  which  bound  the  Scour  Eigg,  extending 
from  east  to  west,  to  a  length  of  nearly  two  miles.  Having 
reached  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  on  the  summit  of  the . 
perpendicular  rock  which  terminates  it,  we  suddenly  burst 
on  a  most  magnificent  view.  Standing  on  the  top  of  this 
rock,  we  were  sulrounded  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the 
south,  by  deep  precipices.  The  wind  blew  hard,  which 
would  not  allow  us  to  remain  here  long,  to  enjoy,  as  much 
as  we  wished,  so  fioe  a  panorama,  which  the  serenity  of  the 
sky  enabled  us  to  discern  in  its  full  extent. 

Among  the  numerous  caverns  on  the  sea-shore,  there  is  one 
which  is  but  too  celebrated  in  the  history  of  this  small  isle. 
The  Macleods,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the  Isle  of  Sky,  having 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isle  of  Eigg,  re- 
solved, according  to  the  custom  of  those  warlike  tribes,  to 
terminate  their  difference  by  the  force  of  arms.  Having  formed 
a  project  of  attacking  the  Macdonalds  by  surprise,  in  their  isle, 
and  of  attaining  the  most  decisive  revenge,  they  collected  all 
their  boats,  and  filled  them  with  armed  men.  Favoured  by  the 
wind,  this  formidable  expedition  set  sail,  and  soon  appeared 
io  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Eigg.  The  Macdonalds,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  so  superior  in  numbers,  despaired 
of  being  able  to  resist  by  force,  and  began  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  a  cavern  of  their  isle,  the  entrance  to  which  could 
not  easily  be  discovered,  .being  low  and  overgrown  with 
briers.  The  Macleods  disembarked  in  the  Isle  of  Eigg,  but 
to  their  great  surprise,  finding  their  project  defeated,  that  the 
isle  was  deserted,  and  all  the  inhabitants  had  disappeared, 
they  re-entered  their  boats,  and  again  set  sail  for  the  Isle  of 
Sky.  In  the  interval,  the  Macdonalds  judged  that  it  was  now 
time  to  leave  their  retreat :  they  imagined  that  the  Macleods 
were  entirely  gone,  and  sent  one  of  their  party  to  a  neighbouring 
rock,  in  order  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  From  an 
elevated  spot,  the  spy  was  soon  discovered  bv  the  small  fiotitla, 
which  instantly  turned  round.  Suspecting  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Eigg  had  found  some  retreat  in  their  isle,  the  Macleods 
again  disembarked.  The  imprudent  Macdonald,  seeing  them 
return,  entered  into  the  cavern ;  but  unfortunately,  the  trace 
of  his  footrSteps,  on  a  recent  fall  of  snow,  indicated  to  their 
eqemies  the  fatal  cavern ;  they  approached  towards  it,  and 
being  unable  to  enter  it  by  force,  they  conceived  the  horrible 
design  of  suffocating  at  once  the  whole  of  these  unfortunate 
people.    Tbipy  kindled  an  enormous  fire  at  the  entrance  of  the 
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cavern,  the  smoke  of  wtich,  driven  by  the  wind, '  soon  filled^ 
the  interior,  and  destroyed  all  those  who  were  within !  This' 
atrocious  act  is  well  calculated  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  hatred 
which  formerly  existed  between  those  island  savages. 

We  could  not  at  first  perceive  the  entrance  to  the  cavern, 
which  was  concealed  by  briers  and  thorns ;  it  is  so  low,  tbat 
We  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees,  in  order  to 
penetrate  into  it ;  but  after  advancing  a  short  distance,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  cavern.  Having  lit  a  flam- 
beau, w^  penetrated  as  far  as  we  could  into  this  long  and 
narrow  cavern.  The  sight  of  the  walls,  still  blackened  by  the 
smoke,  and,  above  all,  the  quantity  of  human  bones  and 
skulls  scattered  on  the  ground,  were  for  us  too  striking  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  that  horrid  catastrophe ;  and  the  effect  jprodueed 
Ctk  us  by  the  unexpected  discovery  of  these  human  skulls^ 
and  the  horror  which  momentarily  overcame  tis,  can  be  easier 
imagined  than  described. 

We  employed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  visiting  the  farm  of 
Laig,  occupied  by  one  of  Clanronald's  farmers,  named  also 
Macdonald,  to  whom  we  had  a  strong  recommendation,  as 
being  a  representative  of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  &C.  pre* 
serving  all  their  manners  and  customs  to  this  day :  we  soon 
perceived  this  by  the  cordial  reception  which  the  good  old 
man  gave  us.  He  detained  us  to  dinner,  but  before  the  cloth 
was  laid,  he  made  us  drink  a  full  glass  of  whisker  to  the 
health  of  each.  The  dinner  was  simple,  but  very  good.  From 
the  time  we  left  Ulva  we  had  not  tasted  bread  till  now,  having 
been  accustomed  to  eat  oatmeal*  cakes:  thus  nothing  was 
wanting  for  our  comfort.  Our  host  related  Xo  us  many  in^ 
teresting  stories  of  Prince  Charles,  respecting  whom  he  could 
not  speak  without  visible  emotion.  He  designated  the  Duke 
of  Ar^fe  and  the  Earl  of  Breadalbaoe  by  the  simple  appeU 
lations  of  Breadalbane  and  Argyle.  It  was  not,  however,  with 
him  a  mark  of  familiarity  or  of  disdain ;  but  he  followed  the 
ancient  Scottish  custom  of  designating  nobles,  proprietors,  or 
farmers,  by  the  names  of  tbeir  fiefs,  their  domains,  or  their 
farms,  without  adding  that  of  their  family  or  any  other  title: 
According  to  this  custom,  the  boatmen  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  of 
Stafliei,  wfaefher  in  speaking  of,  or  addressing  themselves  to  him; 
called  him  simply  StafFa,  as  the  most  respectful  title. 

When  the  old  man  mentioned  the  Campbells,  we  discovered 
in  his  conversation  some  traces  of 'that  animosity  whicb  for- 
merly existed  between  the  two  tribes.  But  to  hear  him,  all 
the  peers  of  the  kingdom  were  nothing  by  the  side  of  Clan- 
ronald,  his  chief,  whose  name  was  repeated  every  instant  in  his 
conversation.    Upon  ihe  whole,  nothing  was  more  sing^ular 
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tbaa '  his  whole  deporttneot ;  it  was  the  tcma,  the  manners  of 
an  epoch  which  hkd  long  passed  away,  and  of  a  generation 
almost  extinct 

After  dinner,  accordi&g  to  custom,  he  gave  seTtral  toasts ; 
the  first  was  to  the  King,  the  second,  in  a  bumper,  to  Clan« 
ronald.  He  also  diverted  us  greatlj  bj  singing  some  Gaelio 
songs ;  and  as  he  was  famed  for  knowing  the  airs  of  the  bag- 
pipe better  than  any  professed  piper,  we  begged  him  to  give 
U8  some  specimens.  He  then  sang  some  pibrochs,  with  all 
their  difficult  passages,  pleasia^y  imitating  with  his  voice  the 
sound  of  the  bagpipe. 

The  greatest  curiority  at  this  good  man^s  house  was  a  Gaelio 
manuscript,  which,  he  told  us,  was  written  by  his  grandfather. 
H  was  the  only  manuscript  of  this  kind  which  I  had  yet  seen^ 
and  was  written  in  peculiar  cfaaraQters,  long  since  oot  of  use. 
I  could  not  ascertain  the  contents  of  this  manuscript,  but  at 
least  I  was  convinced  that  the  Gtelic,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
it,  was  formerly  a  langu^^e  possessing  very  peculiar  char 
lactefs. 

On  OUT  4lepartuTe,  the  good  old  Laig  accompanied  us  to  th^ 
door  of  his  house ;  there,  filling  a  glass  of  whiskey,  he  first 
drank  himself,  and  then  pouring  out  a  bumper  to  each  in  sucr 
cession,  we  emptied  it,  at  the  same  time  testifying  oar  gratitude 
for  bis  hospitality.  This  little  ceremony  is  a  very  ancient  custom 
denominated  Door  DHnk  (^Deoch  an  Dorus)^  and  is  similar  te 
the  partitig  cup  amongst  the  natives  of  Switserland.  After 
taking  leave  of  our  excellent  host,  we  returned  to  the  pastor  of 
the  Isle  of  Eigg,  who  had  kindly  invited  us  to  accept  of  his 
house  during  the  time  that  we  remained  in  the  isle. 

Sunday,  September  1S«  We  were  conducted  to  an  ancient 
ruined  chapel,  enclosing  numerous  tombs;  these  tombs  are 
sculptured  like  those  of  lona,  and  all  bear  the  arms  of  the 
Macdonalds.  I  returned  to  the  parsonage  in  order  to  prepare 
for  our  departure,  and  to  pack  up  and  label  the  specimens  of 
minerals  which  I  had  collected ;  but,  to  my  extreme  regret,  this 
circumstance  gave  great  offence  to  the  inmates  of  the  house,  it 
being  Sunday.  But  the  people  were  still  more  shocked  when 
they  learned  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  gone  out  to  collect  some 
raineral  substaoces,  although  to  avoid  ail  reproach  he  had  not 
taken  a  hammer  with  him.  Such  is  the  strictness  of  custom 
in  this  part  of  Scotland,  that  every  thing  having  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  labour  is  strictly  proscribed  on  that  day. 

The  Isle  of  Eigg  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  three  broad ; 
its  population  is  ^M)  souls.  Mr.  Macdcmald,  the  proprietor  of 
^%S9  possesses  no  house  where  he  can  reside.  A  steward 
manages  bis  domain,  and  levies  the  annual  contributions  from 
the  great  fatoiers^  or  iaekmneni  who  belie,  as  in.  all  parts  of  th^ 
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Highlands,  hold  leases,  directly  from  the  proprietor,  of  ihm 
portions  of  land  which  ale  cultivated  by  cottagersy  to  wliom 
they  ihider*let,  together  with  a  hat,  and  some  acres  of  land  for 
their  own  ase.  The  parish  in  which  Eigg  is  situated  consists 
of  the  Isles  of  Muck  and  Canna,  which  renders  the  pastor's 
charge  equally  painful  and  dangerous.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Maclean,  as  well  a» 
other  ministers  of  isles,  fulfil  this  difficult  vocation.  Although 
his  residence  is  at  Xhe  Isle  of  Eigg,  he  does  not  neglect  his 
pastoral  duties  in  the  other  isles  belongiog  to  his  charge.  He 
exposes  himself  to  the  dangers  of  storms  and  perilous  seas,  in 
order  to  visit  his  parishioners  at  Muck  and  Canna,  whenever 
the  winds  permit  him ;  and  this  respectable  ecclesiastic  even 
braves  the  most  stormy  seas,  in  an  open  boat,  in  order  to  ad- 
minister the  consolations  of  religion  to  those  pious  souls  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 

I  learned  with  astonishment  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Isle  of  Eigg  profess  the  Catholic  religion. 
They  have  a  priest  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  a  church  which 
is  consecrated  to  them.  This  priest  is  a  Scotsman,  who  has 
been  educated  in  France.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  kinds  of  worship  live  on  good  terms  with  eiush  other,  I 
nevertheless  heard  in  this  small  island  several  animated  dis- 
cussions on  religious  controversy.  This  is  a  subject  of  con* 
versation  which  is  treated  with  much  warmth  and  spirit,  but 
without  bitterness  or  intolerance.  We  heard,  with  surprise,  a 
repetition  of  arguments,  and  a  kind  of  logic,  which,  in  all  the 
rest  of  Europe,  have  for  many  ages  become  obsolete. 

September  14.  Although  the  wind  blew  violently  from  the 
north-west,  we  set  sail  from  the  Isle  of  Eigg.  The  roaring  of 
the  winds,  and  the  waves  striking  with  fury  the  sides  of  out 
small  vessel,  and  seeming  at  every  moment  ready  to  dash  it  in 
pieces,  the  noise  of  the  pump,  which  was  continually  working, 
and  (he  surges  breaking  over  our  heads,  did  not  fail  giving  as 
some  uneasiness,  and,  above  all,  when  we  heard  the  cries  of  the 
sailors,  whom  the  tempest  had  prevented  hearing  each  other. 
However,  towards  evenings,  as  we  approached  the  Isle  of  Rom, 
the  wind  abated  a  little,  and  the  sea  being  longer,  I  w^t  upon 
deck,  and  witnessed  the  North  Sea,  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
in  all  its  severity. 

We  had  near  us,  on  the  west,  the  high  and  wild  mountains  of 
the  Isle  of  Rum  ;  on  the  north,  the  fine  mountains  of  the  Isle 
of  Sky,  with  their  tops  covered  with  snow.  The  sea  rolled  its 
high  billows,  and  broke  against  the  rocks ;  whilst  innumerable 
flights  of  sea-gulls,  penguins,  and  other  birds  inhabiting  the 
icy  seas,  were  swimming,  plunging,  and  flying,  forming  groups 
similar  to  swarms  of  k^ees,  in  all  directions  where  shoals  of 
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berrings,  swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  waters,  presented  an 
abundant  and  easy  prey.  In  the  centre  of  these  groups  of 
noisy  birds,  we  saw  from  time  to  time  rising  above  the  water, 
the  enormous  back  of  a  whale,  which  was  also  in  pursuit  of 
herrings.  Our  vessel,  which  passed  more  than  once  through 
these  groups  of  birds,  never  alarmed  them ;  they  flew  in  the 
midst  of  our  rigging,  uttering  plaintive  cries,  without  fear  or 
suspicion,  whiUt  one  or  two  whales,  infinitely  larger  than  our 
vessel,  roll^  from  one  side  to  the  other,  raising  their  immense 
backs,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  mass 
of  flesh,  which  serves  them  for  fins*  The  Hebrideans  do  not 
engage  in  whale-fishing,  it  being  too  dangerous  in  such  latitudes. 
Whale-fishing  can  only  be  practised  in  large  seas,  remote  from 
land  and  isles.  The  sun^fish  is  sometimes  pursued  in  the 
Hebrides ;  but  not  having  seen  this  animal,  I  cannot  say  to 
what  species  it  belongs. 

At  nine  o^clock  in  ttie  evening  we  entered  the  Bay  of  Kinloch 
(Isle  of  Rum).  There  we  cast  anchor,  and  landed  at  a  small 
village,  where  we  intended  passing  the  night. 

Colonel  Maclean,  of  Coll,  is  sole  proprietor  of  the  Isle  of 
Rum.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  443,  all  of  whom  are 
Protestants.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Maclean 
took  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Rum,  all  the  inhabitants  were 
Catholics.  The  new  proprietor,  a  zealous  Protestant,  seeing 
that  the  Catholic  worship  was  established  in  one  of  his  do- 
mains, entered  the  church  one  Sunday,  during  mass,  and 
having  driven  out  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  assembled 
there,  he  shut  the  door,  put  the  key  into  his  pocket,  and  threat- 
ened with  his  golden-headed  cane  all  those  who  dared  to  return 
to  hear  mass :  from  that  moment  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rum 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  The  other  Hebrideans,  when 
alluding  to  this  new  mode  of  conversion,  have  continued  ever 
since  to  call  them  the  Protestants  of  the  Golden-headed  Cane*. 


*  It  is  curious  to  reflect  what  trifling  drcunutances  bave  occasioned  the 
change  or  preservation  of  the  established  religion  in  certain  places  of  Europe. 
At  the  time  the  Reformation  penetrated  into  SwitEerland,  tne  government  of 
the  principality  of  Neufdiatel,  wishing  to  leave  to  HbA  iidiabitants  an  entire 
Ubeity  oT  conscience,  voted  in  each  parish  for  and  against  the  adoption  of 
the  new  mode  of  worship.  In  all  the  parishes,  except  two,  the  majority  of 
lofiTrages  declared  for  the  Protestant  communion.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
small  village  of  Creissier  also  assembled,  and  finding  their  votes  equal,  they 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  act  One  of  the  inhabitants  being  found  absent,  viz.  the' 
sbephod  who  guarded  the  flocks  on  the  mountains,  they  sent  for  him,  in  order 
U>  dedde  by  lus  vote  this  important  question ;  but  he,  being  no  friend  to 
innoTations^  gave  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  established  religion,  and  thus  this 
parish  remains  GathoUc  to  .the  present  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pkotestant 
cantons. 
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Tbe  islandera  of  Ram  are  reputed  the  happiest  of  the  He*; 
brideans ;  both  on  account  of  the  low  rent  which  Mr.  Maclean 
receives  for  his  farms,  and  because  the  isle  furnishes  a  great 
number  of  large  and  small  cattle,  which  supply  th^m  all  with 
meat.  Their  principal  occupations  are  the  care  of  cattle, 
fishing,  and  the  gathering  of  sea-weed,  which  thej  burn  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  alkali. 

After  remaining  all  night  in  the  village,  the  next  morning  we 
got  into  a  fishing-boat,  in  order  to  pass  over  the  narrow 
canal  which  separates  Rum  from  the  Isle  of  Canna.  We 
landed  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Macnell,  ot  Canna,  who  super- 
intends the  island  for  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Cian- 
ronald.  Mr.  Macneil  received  us  with  that  cordial  hospitalitj 
which  is  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  Hebrides,  and  we 
found  in  his  house  an  excellent  abode  for  the  night.-  - 

What  chiefly  excited  my  curiosity  in  Canna  was  the  dno' 
pasa  HUly  celebrated  by  all  the  seamen  of  the  country  for  its 
action  on  the  needle  of  the  compass.  We  begged  Mr.  Mac- 
donald to  conduct  us  to  it,  and  our  sailors  brought  the  compass 
from  the  vessel.  After  passing  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and 
from  rock  to  rock,  ^  far  as  the  top  of  Compass  Hill,  we  tried 
oar  compass.  In  the  first  moment,  and  when  we  laid  it  on  the 
ground,  the  needle  turned  towards  the  north  ;  but  on  following 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  we  reached  a  spot  where  the  com- 
pass began  to  deviate,  and  the  needle  soon  lost  all  magnetic 
power ;  we  saw  it  sensitively  point  to  the  south,,  north,  east,  or 
west.  Further,  it  indicated  only  the  south-west;  further  still, 
the  south ;  and  at  last  we  saw  if  again  take  its  accustomed 
position  towards  the  north.  This  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  magnetic  iron  which  the  basalt  of  this  hill  con- 
tains, ia  such  a  quantity,  that  a  morsel  detached  from  the  basalt 
is  «t^  times  sufficient  to  move  the  needle :  it  is  also  owing  to  a 
vein  of  magnetic  iron  in  the  interior  of  the  rock.  This  phe- 
nomennn,  ^ides^  is  far  from  being  sa remarkable  a&  I  was.  led 
to  believe  from  the  accounts  of  the  country  people,  and  those 
of  ancient  authors :  it  was  also  pretended  that  the  effect  of  this 
hill  was  felt  at  a  distance,  and  that  mariners,  navigating  in  the 
arm  of  the  sea  between  Sky  and  Canna,  saw  the  needle  of  their 
compass  turning  itsdf  against  the  latter  island. 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  respecting  the  inhabitants  of 
Canna,  the  number  of  whom  amount  to  300.  They  are  all 
Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families,  among 
whom  is  that  of  Mr.  Macneil,  who  profess  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM  CANNA  TO  SKY. 

Kilbride  House. — Behbecula,'^Ileception  of  a  Clanronald.'^ 

SL  Kitdcu-^Iele  of  Sky. — Talieher  Home. — CuUen  Moun-^ 

tains. — Departure  from  the  Hebrides. — Isle  of  Eriskay  ; 

famous  for  being  the  Landing-place  of  Prince  Charles 

Stuart. 

September  17.  Our  sailors  came  at  an  earlj  hour  in  the 
morning  to  inform  us  tliat  the  weather  was  fine»  and  the  wind 
slight,  but  blowing  towards  Long  Island.  Curiosity  to  see 
Ibis  island,  and  the  pleasure  of  traversing  a  country  which  no 
traveller  had  jet  visited,  made  us  forget  the  distance,  the 
advanced  state  of  the  season,  the  uncertainty,  and  perhaps  the 
danger  of  returning.  We  gave  orders  to  get  all  ready,  and 
immediately  embarked.  ,  We  coasted  some  time  along  the 
basaltic  rocks  of  the  south  of  Canna,  then,  after  doubling  that 
island,  we  steered  towards  the  west,  where  we  perceived  the 
blue  hills  of  South  Uist,  like  a  mist  in  the  horizon.  We  were 
eleven  hours  at  sea,  and  during  this  long  but  agreeable  passage 
we  saw  nothing  worthy  of  attention,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  vessels,  in  full  sail,  coming  from  Norway  or  the  Baltic, 
and  destined  for  the  south.  We  arrived  at  sun-set  on  the 
banks  of  Long  Island,  which  is  an  assemblage  of  different  isles,  • 
Barra,  Eriskay,  South  Uist,  &c.  all  similar  in  appearance,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  arms  of  the  sea.  We  now 
reached  the  small  isle  of  Eriskay,  a  rock  about  a  mile  in 
diameter,  on  which  are  some  houses  and  pasturage,  where 
Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Boisdale,  proprietor  of  a  part  of  South 
Uist,  breeds  some  cattle. 

We  there  met  the  proprietor  himself,  for  whom  his  brother, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Staffa,  had  given  me  a  letter :  we  met  with 
the  most  friendly  reception  from  him ;  he  offered  us  places  in 
his  boat  to  repair  with  him  to  his  abode  at  Kilbride-house,  in 
the  Isle  of  South  Uist.  He  was  at  first,  on  seeing  us  at  a 
distance,  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  strangers  in  this 
district ;  before  even  knowing  who  we  were,  his  reception. was 
at  once  polite  and  hospitable.  He  conducted  us  to  the  shore, 
where  his  boat  was  waiting  to  convey  us  across  the  dangerous 
strait  of  Eriskay ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  the  serenity 
of  the  sky,  and  the  perfect  calmness  of  the  sea,  removed  alt 
idea  of  danger. 

The  Isle  of  Eriskay  has  acquired  great  celebrity  among  the 
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classic  sites  in  Ibe  history  of  Scotland.  It  was  there  that  Prince 
Charles  disembarked^  in  June,  1745,  when  he  arrived  from 
France,  in  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns,  and  repaired  to  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  followed  only  by  seven  intrepid  com- 
panionsx  with  some  arms  and  a  little  money.  Like  a  brave 
hero,  this  prince,  with  such  slender  means,  began, the  eiftpedl-* 
tion  which  at  first  was  so  brilliant,  but  ended  in  so  disastrous 
a  manner.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden  had  ruined  all  his 
hopes,  he  was  seen  ah  exile  and  a  fugitive  wandering  in  the 
same  isles  where  he  had  formerly  presented  himself  as  a  war- 
rior thirsting  for  glory  and  battle.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
isles,  not  less  heroic  for  their'noble  and  generous  attachment  to 
their  unfortunate  prince,  than  for  the  valour  with  which  they 
had  aided  his  triumph  on  the  fields  of  Falkirk  and  Gla'dsmuir, 
braved  the  greatest  danger  in  order  to  rescue  their  prince  from 
the  troops  which  pursued  him  from,  isle  to  isle,  and  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage. 

We  landed  at  Kilbride,  a  handsome  country-seat,  sitaate 
on  the  se&-coast,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Uist.  Mr. 
Macdonald  now  introduced  us  to  bis  family ;  no  words. can 
describe  the  pleasure  a  traveller  feels  when,  in  the  midst  of 
these  retired  and  wild  countries,  he  finds  himself,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  transported  into  the  mo§t  amiable  and  elegant 
society,  where  he  might  imagine  himself  at'  the  extremity  of  the 
world,  and  far  from  every  vestige  of  civilization.  These  are 
contrasts  which  particularly  strike  the  stranger  who  travels 
through  the  Hebrides.  For  upwards  of  six  weeks  the  inmates 
of  Kilbride-House  had  received  no  intelligence  from  the  vest  of 
the  worid ;  thus  we  had  many  public  events  to  relate,  of  which, 
but  for  our  accidental  arrival,  they  would  for  a  time  have 
remained  in  ignorance.  The  want  of  communication  with  the 
mother-country,  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  inconvenience  ex- 
perienced  by  the  resident  proprietors,  and  in*  no  place  is  this 
inconvenience  more  felt  than  in  this  portion  of  Long  Island, 
where,  for  want  of  regular  packet-boats,  a  person  may  be 
several  months  in  succession  without  the  arrival  either  of  let- 
ters or  friends.  As  a  proof  how  far  the  inhabitants  of  the  He^ 
brides  are  in  arrear  for  news,  we  could  not  find,  during  the  whole 
of  our  journey,  a  newspaper  of  a  later  date  than  that  which 
appeared  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  my  departure  from 
that  city. 

The  country  surrounding  Kilbride-House  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  barren  and  uninteresting  to  be  met  with;  there  are  no 
trees,  and  hardly  any  verdure;  scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be 
seen  but  rocks  and  sands ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  thanks  to  the 
■ca,  we  there  enjoyed  an  interesting  prospect.   At  the  west,  we 
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wslW  the  unboandefl  ocean,  as  no  land  rises  between  (his  island 
and  the  continent  of  America.  At  the  south,  the  strait  of 
Eriskay  appears  like  a  large  river  strewed  with  rocks  and 
isles;  beyond  this  rises  the  Isle  of  Barra,  and  several  other 
small  islands  of  sand,  among  which,  that  surmounted  by  the 
venerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Weavers,  is  particularly 
to  be  remarked.  In  fine,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bouse, 
we  could  see,  at  the  east  and  at  a  distance,  the  Isle  of  .Canna, 
and  those  of  Rum  and  Sky,  with  their  bold  and  pictur^iqite 
moantains.  Thus  a  residence  in  these  wild  places  still  pre- 
sents to  the  lover  of  nature  many  sites  capable  of  inspiring  bis 
rapture  and  admiration. 

September  I9th.  We  travelled  through  the  Isle  of  Uist,  id 
order  to  reach  Benbecula,  and  during  a  route  of  nearly  twenty-* 
one  miles*  we  scarcely  saw  more  than  three  or  four  villages,  or 
rather  assemblages  of  poor  butS|  so  thinly  is  this  large  island 
peopled.  In  fact,  a  surface  of  twenty<»one  miles  in  length,  and 
nine  in  breadth,  contains  only  2500  inhabitants.  Of  all  the 
Hebrideans,  these  islanders  are  the  wildest,  and  civilization  ap- 
pears to  have  made  but  little  progress  among  them.  They 
only  speak  Gaelic,  and  do  not  understand  a  word  of  English. 
They  still  preserve  all  the  customs,  manners,  and  superstitions 
of  the  ancient  Highlanders.  The  women  wear  the  ancient  cos* 
tume,  which  I  did  not  meet  with  elsewhere.  It  consists  pf  a 
short  petticoat  of  grey  woollen,  similar  in  shape  to  the  High- 
land Jciltf  or  to  the  snort  petticoat  of  the  female  peasants  of 
Gougisberg,  in  Switzerland.  Their  feet  and  knees  are  naked, 
and  the  calves  of  their  legs  are  covered  with  pieces  of  grey 
woollen  stockings.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  clothed 
with  a  mantle  or  bodice,  and  above  that  they  wear  a  small 
cloak  of  striped  stuff  of  various  colours.  This  dress  is  not 
altogether  unbecoming,  and  would  suit  handsome  women  ex- 
tremely well.  The  women  of  South-Uist  have  not  how- 
ever a  single  fine  feature;  their  coarse  faces  appear  dis- 
coloured by  labour,  whilst  the  greater  part  wear  their  flat  and 
greasy  hair  hanging  in  long  bunches  over  their  foreheads  and 
shoulders.* 

*  The  lower  class  of  Highlanders  are  generally  ugly,  the  characteristic  traits 
of  their  figure  are  projecting  cheek-bones,  and  clearness  of  the  eyes  and  hair ; 
their  physiognomy  is  in  general  fine  and  intelligent  With  the  exception  of 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  Tallies,  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their  figure^  the 
HighUndeis  are  of  small  stature,  but  they  are  well  proportioned,  and  their 
lixDht  are  nervous  and  vigorous;  those  of  the  higher  classes,  particularly 
the  females,  in  the  beauty  of  their  figure  and  coitipfexion  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  ugliness  of  the  peasants.  One  might  believe  that  they  were 
two  dktinct  races.  The  very  difierent  kind  of  life  of  the  two  classes  i$  per- 
lufs  the  came  of  this  contrast  in  the  figure. 
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With  this  extraordinanr  plainneai,  th^  hav^  notiridi« 
standing,  an  expression  of  candour  and  goodness,  which  is 
principally  shewn  in  the  hospitable  reception  they  give  to 
strangers;  the  reception  which  our  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  met  with  surprised  us.  The  northern  portion  of  Soath- 
Uist,  as  well  as  Benbecula,  belong  to  Clanronald,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  these  isles  had  never  seen  either  the  Laird  or  his 
brother.  Their  joy  on  seeing  hint  cannot  be  described.  As 
they  knew  he  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  tbey  threw  themselves  be« 
fbre  him^  kissed  his  hand,  surrpunded  his  horse,  and  those  who 
were  not  tall  enough  to  reach  his  hand,  embraced  bis  legs  with 
emotion  and  respect  The  arrival  of  a  Clanronald  was  for 
these  poor  people  an  occasion  for  a  national  fto.  The  pride 
of  our  English  fellow-travellers  appeared  to  revolt  at  these 
demonstrations,  whibh,  according  to  them,  seemed  degrading 
to  the  dignity  of  man.  For  my  part,  I  only  consider^  them 
as  a  proof  of  an  ardent  and  natural  testimony  of  sincere  at- 
tachment to  a  family,  which  from  time  immemorial  protected , 
and  were  a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts ;  con- 
sequently, that  respect  and  consideration  which  the  Scottish 
nobles  forn^^rly  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  their  vassals,  did  not 
emanate  from  a  servile  and  interested  sentiment,  but  from  that 
profound  admiration  for  the  chief  of  their  clans,  which  the 
parents  -took  care  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  their  children  from 
their  earliest  infancy. 

We  saw  several  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  shore  occupied  in 
burning  sea  weeds,  in  order  to  extract  alkali.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  form  in  the  ground,  a  square  basin,  the  walls  of 
which  rise  three  feet  above  the  soil,  and  in  this  basin  the  com- 
bustion takes  place ;  when  it  is  finished,  they  move  the  basin, 
and  at  the  bottom  is  found  a  large  cake  of  impure  potash, 
mixed  with  ashes  and  earth.  The  sea  weeds  grow  in  such 
abundance  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  that,  if  we  may  credit 
the  country-people,  Clanronald  derives  20,0001.  sterling  annu- 
ally from  his  isles  of  South-Uist  and  Benbecula^  by  the  sale  of 
potash.    A  ton  of  impure  potash  sells  at  five  pounds. 

We  crossed,  in  a  fishing-boat,  the  strait  which  separates  South- 
Uist  from  Benbecula,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Clanronald, 
a  fine  modern  building  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  and 
then  inhabited  by  the  steward.  We  could  perceive  from  Clan- 
Tonald'^s  house,  and  about  five  miles  to  the  westward  of  ben- 
becula, the  small  Isle  of  Incb-Na-Monich  rising  above  the 
waters.  From  the  top  of  the  hills  of  Benbecula,  the  famous 
St.  Kilda  may  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day,  but  the  sky  being  covered 
with  thick  fogs  we  made  no  attempt  to  discern  it.  St  Kilda, 
a  small  island,  or  rather  a  high  and  steep  rock,  lies  sixty  miles 
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to  the  west  of  Benbecula ;  it  is  the  western  most  of  all  thib  He- 
bridean  isles,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  small  colony  of  about  160 
souls,  who  live  there  almost  witboat  any  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  globe. 

The  perilous  seas  in  these  stormy  latitudes,  the  innumerap 
ble  difficulties  which  await  vessels  landing  at  the  foot  of 
those  enormous  rocks,  prevent  travellers  visiting  St.  Kilda.  I 
should  have  felt  much  pleasure  in  going  there,  but  it  would 
have  been  rashness  to  have  undertaken  in  autumn  a  voyage, 
which  is  even  formidable  in  the  finest  time  of  the  year.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  should  have  been  several  days  at  sea  be- 
fore we  cduld  have  reached  this  island,  and  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  waHed  several  days  more  for  favourable  wea- 
ther to  embark ;  we  should  then  have  been  obliged  to  quit  our 
vessel,  for  there  is  no  port  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Kilda,  and  conse* 
quently-  we  must  have  trusted  ourselves  to  the  waves  in  an 
open  boat,  at  the  risk  of  seeing  the  ship  which  brought  us 
driven,  by  the  south-west  winds,  from  the  island  where  we 
should  have  been  detained. 

All  these  circumstances  prevented  our  visiting  St.  Kilda, 
which  has  till  lately  belonged  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Mac- 
leods,  who  levied  there  an  annual  rent,  paid  in  oxen  and  sea 
birds^  feathers,  as  well  as  in  fish  and  small  cattle ;  for  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  that  island  were  not  aware  of  the 
use  of  money.  One  of  these  islanders  some  years  ago  em- 
barked for  the  East  Indies,  where,  by  his  labour  and  industry, 
he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  considerable  fortune ;  on  his  return 
to  Rngland,  his  first  wish  was  to  re-visit  his  wild  native 
country,  and  to  share  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  among  his 
compatriots;  for  this  purpose  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
Laird  of  Macleod,  and  obtained  from  him  the  rock  which 
contained  all  the  objects  of  his  affection.  This  interesting  in^ 
dividual,  now  proprietor  of  St.  Kilda,  justly  commands  respect 
and  consideration  throughout  all  this  part  of  Scotland,  by  his 
virtues,  and  the  benefits  which  he  is  continually  bestowing  on 
the  companions  of  his  infancy,  now  become  his  tenants. 

We  quitted  the  house  of  Clanronald,  to  return  to  Kilbride, 
by  the  same  route  which  we  had  followed  the  evening  before  ; 
but  how  great  was  our  astonishment,  when,  oa  arriving  at  the 
southern  part  of  Benbecula,  we  no  longer  saw  the  strait  which 
we  bad  the  preceding  day  crossed  in  a  boat.  The  tide  was 
down,  and  the  isles  of  Uist  and  Benbecula,  formerly  separated 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  now  formed  one  and  the  same  island. 
This  remarkable  fact  may  give  an  idea  of  the  force  and  height 
of  the  tides  in  these  western  regions.  The  same  phenomenon 
took  place  to  the  north  of  Benbecula,  and  the  strait  which 
separates  that  island  from  Nortb-Uist  remains  also  dry  daring 
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low  water.  Thus,  twice  in  twenty  bours,  South-Uist,  Ben- 
becula,  and  North-Uist  are  united,  and  form  only  one  long 
island ;  and  twice  they  are  divided  into  three  distinct  islands. 

September  23rd  Having  passed  two  days  very  agreeably 
at  Kilbride,  we  reluctantly  quitted  the  amiable  family  from 
whom  we  had  experienced  such  hospitable  treatment.  The 
weather  was  foggy,  and  a  violent  south-west  wind  blew  in 
squalls:  this  wind  was  very  favourable  to  our  reaching  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  where  we  intended  going  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  At  noon  we  set  sail,  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  nine 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  half-past  five  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  enormous  rocks  which  surround  the  bay  called  Locb 
Brakadale.  This  bay  is  distant  sixty  miles  from  the  strait  of 
Eriskay.  It  advances  some  distance  into  the  Isle  of  Sky,  in 
the  direction  S.S W.  and  N.NE. ;  and  its  breadth,  at  its  en- 
trance, is  five  miles.  The  isle  to  which  we  were  going  is 
classic  ground ;  the  name  of  each  rock,  mountain,  and  lake, 
being  connected  with  some  fact  related  in  the  traditions  of 
which  the  poems  of  Ossian  form  a  part.  Whilst  we  were 
entangled  in  this  bay,  the  wind  blew  with  increased  violence, 
and  we  were  in  danger  of  running  against  a'  small  vessel  which 
was  steering  the  same  course.  The  master  of  this  vessel 
told  us  that  he  came  from  Balachroi,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull, 
in  search  of  Mr.  Maclean  and  his  family,  who  were  at  Ta- 
lisker,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  Isle  of  Coil.  We  con- 
gratulated ourselves,  on  learning  that  we  should  still  find  Mr. 
Maclean  at  Talisker,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  amiable  re- 
ception which  we  received  in  his  house  during  his  absence. 

On  our  arrival  at  a  lone  house  in  Talisker,  we  sent  our 
guide  before  us  to  solicit  hospitality  for  strangers  overtaken 
by  the  night,  and  wandering  in  an  unknown  country.  We  antici- 
pated the  reply :  in  fact,  we  were  invited  in  the  politest  manner 
into  a  small  neat  parlour,  where  three  aged  persons,  and  a  y ounec 
man,  were  seated  round  a  good  fire.  They  hastened  to  ofkr  us 
seats ;  they  next  brought  in  tea,  wine,  and  liquors ;  and,  in 
truth,  supplied  us  with  every  thing  necessary  for  our  comfort. 
At  supper,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some  very  interesting 
conversation ;  they  gave  us  all  the  information  requisite  for 
our  journey,  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
the  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities  contained  in  this  wild 
and  poetic  country,  and  the  traditionary  poems  recited  by 
the  inhabitants;  they  likewise  entertained  us  with  some 
amusing  anecdotes  respecting  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  they  very 
well  recollected  to  have  seen  at  the  time  of  his  Travels  in  the 
Hebrides.  The  anecdotes  which  we  heard,  fully  justified  the 
reputation  for  rusticity  which  that  great  lexicographer  had 
acquired.    Thus  we  separated  for  the  night,  without  their 
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knowing  who  wert  tbe  strangers  whom  tbey  lodged  onder 
their  roof,  and  without  our  having  once  thought  of  telliug 
them.  W^  found  excellent  beds,  and  after  blessing  our  ge- 
nerons  hosts,  we  retired  to  rest. 

September  2iih.  At  breakfast  this  morning,  we  hastened 
to  repair  our  omission  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  to  intro- 
duce ourselves  to  our  hosts.  The  moment  I  said  that  I  came 
from  Switzerland,  Mrs.  Macleod  (our  hostess)  testified  the 
joy  which  she  felt  on  seeing  a  native  of  that  country.  **  For,*^ 
said  she  to  me,  '*  I  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Holland  with 
my  husband,  who  was  colonel  of  a  Scottish  regiment  in  the 
service  of  that  Republic  ;  and  I  knew  many  officers  of  Swiss 
regiments,  with  whom  those  of  our  regiment  were  always  so 
intimate,  that  they  used  to  call  each  other  brother  moun* 
taineera.* 

September  26th,  Mr.  Macleod,  of  Talisker,  being  informed 
of  our  arrival  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  sent  horses  and  a  guide  to 
conduct  us  to  his  house,  anil  after  two  hours  route  on  wretched 
roads,  we  arrived  at  Talisker-House,  where  we  were  received^ 
(thanks  to  Mr.  Maclean,  of  Coll,  and  thanks,  above  all,  to 
Scottish  hospitality,)  as  ancient  friends.  This  fine  house,  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  valley, 
which  opens  on  the  south  upon  the  sea ;  the  ^ivirons  are  fer- 
tile, and  well  cultivated;  a  small  rivulet,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  rocky  and  basaltic  hills'  in  the  neighbourhood, 
runs,  winding  around  the  house,  after  forming  a  beautiful  ca»- 
cade,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  road  passes. 

During  dinner,  the  piper  played,  in  the  hall,  on  the  bag- 
pipes, tbe  Pibrochs,  or  marches  of  the  tribe  of  Macleods;  and 
these  romantic  airs,  for  a  long  time  resounded  in  the  vaults  of 
the  castle  of  Talisker. 

After  taking  leave  of  the  amiable  family  of  Talisker,  and  my 
fellow-travellers,  I  proceeded  as  far  as  the  CuUen  mountaine^ 
a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  King  Cuchullin,  sung  by 
Ossian,  who  reigned  over  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Isle  of  Sky. 
I  amused  myself  in  the  association  of  these  sites  with  tne 
ancient  heroes  who  had  onoe  inhabited  them,  and  of  the 
bards  who  sung  their  exploits.  I  figured  to  myself,  these  in- 
spired poets,  walking  through  the  obscure  and  deep  vallies. 


*  I  have  here  departed  from  the  rule,  which  I  laid  down,  never  to  introduce 
(he  public  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  those  iamilies  who  receifed  me  into 
their  houses;  but  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  making  my  countrymen  |^r- 
take  of  the  emotion  which  was  excited  in  my  breast  by  this  amiable  reception^ 
given  to  a  Swiss,  will,  I  hope,  serve  as  an  apology ;  it  was  besides,  an  occasion 
Jor  showing  the  true  Scottish  hospitality  in  all  its  perfection. 
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their  imkgination  revelling  amidst  tbese  imposing  seenes,  and 
thinking  thej  saw  in  the  mists  and  light  clouds  which  fly 
around  these  high  mountains,  the  departed  spirits  of  their 
forefathers  and  heroes,  still  wandering  near  the  places  where 
they  had  long  dwelt.  It  was  an  interesting  task  for  me,  to 
trace,  in  a  country  which  presents  such  striking  and  sublime 
traits,  the  germs  of  poetry  so  strongly  characteristic  of  its 
finest  features. 

I  continued  my  route,  reflecting  with  regret  that  I  was  the 
next  day  to  quit  the  interesting  ground  of  the  Hebrides :  those 
islands  which  had  afforded  me  so  many  hours  of  real  enjoy- 
ment, and  where  I  had  found  in  all  subjects,  and  above  all, 
in  objects  of  natural  history,  food  more  than  sufficient  for 
my  curiosity.  I  regretted  the  more  leaving  those  honest 
islanders  who  had  received  me  so  well,  all  of  whom  obliged 
me  according  to  their  means,  constantly  anxious  to  anticipate 
my  wishes,  and  who,  by  their  hospitality,  succeeded  in 
smoothing  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  foreigners  in  such 
wild  districts.  I  reflected  with  much  satisfaction  on  what  I 
bad  seen,  and  on  what  I  had  accomplished ;  I  also  felt,  that 
had  time  and  the  season  allowed  me,  I  should  have  been 
able  to  have  seen  much  more,  and  to  have  rendered  these 
travels  much  more  complete ;  I  lamented  having  been  de* 
tained  by  the  wind  eight  days,  in  the  Isle  of  Coll,  and  five  in 
the  Isle  of  Eigg,  whilst  I  could  not  stop  in  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
which  presents  so  many  interesting  objects  hitherto  undescribed. 
But  the  fine  season  was  over,  the  continual  rains  of  autumn, 
and  the  tempests,  would  have  rendered  my  return  dangerous, 
if  not  impracticable.  The  family  of  Mr.  Maclean,  of  Coll, 
acknowledged  to  me  the  prudence  of  my  departure;  and  only 
those  remained  in  the  isle  who  intended  to  pass  the  w^inter. 

Plunged  in  these  reflections,  I  arrived,  on  a  very  dark 
night,  at  a  lone  house  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  which  was 
called  *^  Sconser  Inn.''  Here  I  found  a  good  fire,  a  neat 
chamber,  an  obliging  host,  and  a  good  supper. 

September  27.  My  host,  being  informed  by  my  guide  of 
my  intention  of  returning  to  the  mother  country,  prepared  a 
small  fishing-boat,  provided  with  two  boatmen.  The  weather 
being  calm,  we  set  sail,  and  coasted  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Isle  of  Sky.  The  sun  was  advancing  towards  the 
horizon,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  sorrow,  I  saw  the  moment 
which  was  about  to  terminate  my  last  navigation  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  .  With  painful  emotion  I  bade  a  last  adieu  to  the 
Hebrides,  from  which  I  was  removing,  probably,  for  ever ; 
and,  on  quitting  them,  I  implored  heaven,  with  my  most  sin- 
cere prayers,  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  worthy 
inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

7Xe  Juthor*3  Gb^iervaticns  on  the  Mann&r^  dnd  CMtcnt^  of 

the  Scottish  Highlanders. 

The  isolated  6tate  in  which  the  Higblaflders  of  Scotland 
have  lived  until  the  middle  of  the  last  Centttry,7-the  little  con- 
nexion which  they  have  kept  up  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
even  with  the  other  parts  of  Great  Britain, — their  positioli  in 
the  midst  of  mountains,  and  in  islands  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  stormy  seas, — are  all  circumstances  pe- 
cniiar  to  this  nation,  which  have  prevented  it  following  the 
various  gradations  of  civilization  through  which  every  country 
in  Eufope  has  successively  passed. — In  a  region  almost  un- 
known, or  at  least  fbrgotten  by  the  rest  of  the  World ; — in  a 
country  which  had  never  been  subjected  to  the  conquests,  nor 
convalsed  by  the  revolutions  which  have  at  various  tiroes 
changed  the  face  of  other  countries,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  manners,  the  customs,  their  ancient  language, 
should  have  been  preserved  almost  without  any  alteration,  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  for  ages,  until  the 
present  day. 

The  origin  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Highlands  at  that 
epoch.  When  by  the  suppression  of  a  genei^al  rebellion  the 
(Logiisfa  power  was  definitively  established  in  this  country,  is 
lost  in  the  womb  of  time.  In  comparing  the  most  ancient 
writers  on  this  people,  with  the  state  of  civilization,  manners^ 
aod  costoms  of  these  Highlanders  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  are  struck  with  the  few  changes  which 
a  lapse  of  many  centuries  has  produced  in  their  social  economy. 
Whilst  events,  as  general  as  they  were  striking,  by  therf  con- 
sequences, have  divided  the  history  of  every  country  in  Europe 
into  three  precise  periods,  known  under  the  names  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  History,  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  northern  extremity  of  Great  Britain  r^ckoh  no 
more  than  two  distinct  periods,  viz.  their  Ancient  History,  the 
beginning  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  terminates  at  the 
^at  revolution  which  that  countiy  experieiiced  in  lY45 ;  bnd 
Iheir  Modern  History,  vihich  is  only  Degtin,  and  Which  has, 
before  the  lapse  eved  of  a  century,  already  presented  the 
picture  of  changes,  as  astonishing  as  they  are  rapid,  in  the 
pdicical  and  moral  constitution  of  the  country. 

It  m&y  be  supposed,  however,  tbdt  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  sixth  cetitat*y  of  our  era,  and  the  Reformation 
adopted  in  the  sixteenth  centufy,  must  have  been  events  6f 
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sufficient  importance  to  have  considerably  influenced  tb^ 
destiny  and  social  state  of  these  warlike  people.  We  find, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Reformation  changed  nothing  in  their 
civil  and  political  organization,  nor  in  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  chiefs  and  vassals.  The  domains  belonging  to  the 
churches  and  convents  experienced  no  more  from  that  great 
revolution  than  a  change  of  masters,  without  any  thing  new 
being  introduced^to  their  administration.  From  such  an  ex- 
ample, it  is  very  ^probable,  that  the  transition  from  Paganism, 
or  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  to  Christianity,  did  not  modify 
in  a  more  marked  manner  the  political  state  of  the  people ;  vre 
are  besides  ignorant  of  what  they  were  before  receiving  the 
light  of  the  gcspel,  and  consequently  we  cannot  form  an  idea 
of  the  efiPect  which  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion 
produced  among  them.  The  most  ancient  historical  documents 
do  not  go  farther  back  than  that  epoch  ;  and  the  times  which 
preceded  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  heroic  and  fabulous  ages 
of  Caledonian  history. 

One  single  remarkable  event  appears  distinctly  in  the 
obscurity  of  these  remote  ages ;  viz.  the  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  which  these  warlike  and  savage  tribes  op- 
posed to  the  formidable  armies  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
But  Tacitus,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  the  history  of  these 
wars,  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  government,  manners, 
and  language  of  those  hordes  of  barbarians,  of  whom  he 
appears  to  have  had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge ; — ^hordes, 
which  always  resisting  every  conquest  and  invasion  until  the 
year  1745,  preserved  their  independency  and  national  character. 
We  cannot,  in  fact,  consider  as  a  conquest  the  kind  of  homage 
which  the  Hebrides  for  some  time  rendered  to  the  crown  of 
Norway,  as  the  interior  state  of  the  country  does  not  appear  to 
have  experienced  any  revolution  on  that  occasion,  and  as  the 
Norwegian  viceroy  was  generally  some  powerful  Hebridean 
chief.  The  Danes,  during  their  frequent  incursions  into  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  sometimes  passed  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
trict of  mountains ;  but  they  did  not  establish  themselves,  nor 
were  they  able  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  of  these  regions,  at 
that  time  almost  inaccessible. 

The  uniform  accordance  between  the  earliest  historians, 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  proves  the  unchanged  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  Highlanders  during  a  long  succession 
of  ages.  Solinus  and  Isodorus,  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
represent  the  Scots  as  a  warlike  nation,  frugal,  inured  ia  fatigue 
and  privations,  passionately  fond  of  warlike  games  and  the 
chace,  and  unceasingly  taking  up  arms  against  theiri  neighbours 
of  the  plain  and  the  southern  countries.    Jean  de  Fordun,  who 
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wrote  in  tfte  fbarteenth  century,  has,  as  we  have  already  said, 
jadicioQsIy  distinguished  the  two  different  races  who  inhabit  the 
High  and  the  Low  Lands  of  Scotland,  and  he  has  characterized 
that  of  the  Highlanders  by  striking  traits,  which  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  description  given  by  Buchanan  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  that  of  Pennant  and  more  recent  authors.  The 
greater  part  of  these  traits  are  evident  to  the  traveller  even  at 
this  day,  notwithstanding  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  at  the  epoch  of  the  last  rebellion. 

Wishing  to  give  an  idea  of  the  social  and  political  existence, 
and  of  the  customs  of  this  remarkable  people,  which  until 
lately  were  but  very  imperfectly  known,  I  have  consulted 
Buchanan,  Pennant,  and  an  English  Engineer,  who  in  *^  Let- 
ters written  from  the  North  of  Scotland  towards  the  year 
1780,^  has  given  the  most  circumstantial  details  on  the  manners 
of  the  Highlanders.  To  these  historical  documents  I  have 
joined  all  the  information  which  I  have  collected  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  my  own  observations  on  the  mountains  and  islands, 
where  the  inhabitants  still  religiously  preserve  the  habits  of 
their  forefathers.  We  shall,  therefore,  designate  this  people  by 
the  name  of  Gael,  by  which  they  are  styled  in  their  own  lan- 
guage: they  were  called  by  the  Romans,  Caledonians;  by  the 
historians  of  the  middle  ages,  Scots;  and  by  the  English, 
Highlanders. 

Much  dispute  has  already  arisen  on  the  origin  of  this  people, 
but  the  most  ancient  historians  agree  that  the  Highlands  were 
first  peopled  by  a  colony  from  a  foreign  country.  Still,  od  thi^ 
important  question,  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  raised,  at- 
tacked and  defended  with  so  much  the  more  ardour,  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other,  as  the  subject  was  obscure,  and  as  no 
certain  document  could  guide  the  historian  through  the  dark- 
Dcss  which  envelopes  these  ancient  times.  For  want  of  monu- 
ments, annals,  or  medals,  some  have  had  recourse  to  traditions, 
others  have  employed  their  own  imaginatious,  and  have  formed 
the  most  absurd  hypotheses,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
considered  a  specimen.  It  is  said,  that  a  certain  Dioclesian, 
King  of  Syria,  had  thirty-three  daughters,  and  that  these 
daughters  having  killed  their  husbands  on  the  day  of  their 
naptials,  were  put  by  their  father  into  a  boat,  and  driven  by 
the  winds  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  an  island  at  that 
time  deserted,  or  inhabited  only  by  evil  spirits.  From  the 
union  of  these  women  with  the  demons  was  born  a  race  of 
giants,  who  also  inhabited  the  whole  island,  until  the  time 
when  a  certain  man  named  Brutus,  a  descendant  of  JEneas, 
arrived  there.  This  Brutus  had  involuntarily  killed  his  father 
with  a  spade,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  his  native  country,  he 
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va«9  hy  the.  i^dvioe  of  tbe  oracle  a(  Diant^.  cqp&4^  to  the  ^ea 
i^od  the  winds,  iu  order  to  find  a  pear  Goantry*  Havio^;  arrived 
in  Britain  after  cv  voyage  of  tea  years,  aud  jfoUpyired  by  a  host 
of  compaoioQa,  he  drove  away  the  gianta,  and  portipAed  out 
the  island  among  his  three  sons,  giving  to  Albwac{uS|  Scotland  ; 
to  Cambrqs,  Wales ;  and  to  Locrinus  the  rest  of  the  i&Uvady  or 
l^Qgland.  It  is  impossible,  oi\  reading  this  tissue  of  ^bsiirdiUes, 
to  conceive  that  an  historian  of  good  sense  coatd  seriou^y  give 
to  the  world  and  defend  sach  an  opinion. 

Some  authors,  ab?indoning  the  mythological  and  marvellous 
part,  have  lessened  the  absurdity  of  the  tale.  They  have  sup- 
posed that  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  conducted  by  a  chief  named 
Gathel  or  Galyel,  husband  of  Scota,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Egypt,  after  having  embarked  on  the  Mediterranefui,  visited 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  great  islands  of  Itaty ;  aod  having 

{massed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  established  in  Portugal,  at 
hat  time  a  desart»  the  name  of  which,  according  to  then^  sig- 
nifies the  Port  of  Galyel ;  that  Iber  Scota,  son  of  GMyel  and 
Scota,  disdaining  a  state  of  idleness,  obtained  permission  from 
bis  father  to  take  with  him  part  of  the  colony,  and  arrived  in 
Ireland ;  and  that,  from  thence,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time^  a 
part  of  the  new  inhabitants  spread  by  the  portb  of  the  island 
into  the  Hebrides  and  the  western  mountains  of  Scotland,  which 
were  not  yet  peopled,  but  were  not  long  in  being  so,  owing  to 
new  emigrations  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Buchanan,  CapideUi  and  in  fine.  Gibbon,  have  supposed  that 
the  Gaels,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greftt  Britain, 
came  originally  from  the  Gauls ;  they  are  supported  in  this 
opinion  by  the  connexion  of  manners  and  language  which 
exists  between  the  Gaels  and  the  ancient  Gauls  or  C^ltes. 
Allow  iug  this  idea  to  be  probable,  still  io  so  difficult  ft  q^i^tter 
we  ought  neither  to  be  too  hasty  in  forming  an  opinion,  nor 
decide  too  peremptorily.  The  examination  which  we  are  about 
to  make  of  the  manners  of  the  Ga^ls  will  furnish  us  with  soose 
interesting  peculiarities  of  their  connexion  with  certain  cus- 
toms of  the  ancient  people  of  the  East;  without  pretending 
that  such  coincidences  are  sufficiently  multiplied  to  authori^ 
us  to  consider  them  as  proofs,  these  resemblances  are  striking 
enough  to  deserve  consideration  bv  those  who,  from  henceforth, 
undertake  the  laborious  and  difficult  t^k  of  elucidating  the 
origin  of  the  Gaels,  Considering  then  the  itncient  tradition 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  country  having  arrived  from  the 
East,  ^nd  of  the  analogy  of  the  Gaelic  language  to  the  Hebrew 
ajQd  other  Eastern  languages,  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider 
Scotland  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by  colonies  of  Gauls, 
still  merits  notice,  in  estimating  the  history  of  the  pretended 


Gatbel  |ip4  Soota^  ii«  aa  aUfgoiy,  destiped  to  trmusmU  by  tnu 
ditioQ  ih9  repo^mbrmice  of  the  succeggive  epiigrations  of  tbe 
grefit  patioQ  of  tbe  Celteff  origipi^Uy  from  0ie  Eaftt,  and  tp 
which  t)ie  Gauls  apd  the  Gaels  equally  belonged. 

I  shall  not  pretepd  tp  engage  in  this  labyrinth  of  discussion, 
Qor  shall  I  endeavour  to  decide  which  of  the  populf^tions 
of  $0otland  find  Ireland  owes  its  origin  to  the  other,  a  question 
9oine  tifpe  debated  between  the  antiquaries  of  btitb  countriesy 
and  to  wbieh  a  Aational  selfisb^c^  bafi  attached  fQuch  ex<^ 
geratiQH  and  jipportance. 

Assimilated  as  they  are  by  their  geographical  position,  i^ 
welt  ^by  their  planners  and  tMr  language,  the  latter  of  which 
can  scairpely  b^  considered  a  different  dialect  from  the  other, 
these  two  nations  were  for  some  time  oopsidered  as  compatriots, 
and  equally  belonging  to  the  race  of  tbe  Gadls  9  they  are  stiU 
distiqgqished  ip  the  Gaelic  language  as  GMls  ^U^mickf  or 
Gaels  of  jjicoUand,  and  Gaiils  Eirinich^  or  Gaels  of  Ireland- 
The  pame  of  Scotland  was  even  in  the  middle  ages  given 
equally  to  tb^  two  countries;  Ireland  was  called  Great  ScoV- 
land  to  distinguish  it  from  Little  Sqotlapd,  which  still  preserver 
its  nam^. 

This  question  appears  to  me  so  n^qob  tbe  more  idle,  as  in  all 
times  commuQioi^tions  have  existed  between  the  north  of  Ir^^ 
land  and  the  west  of  Sootland,  by  that  chain  of  islands  so  near 
eac))  other  which  extend  between  the  two  countries ;  and  as  no 
monument  nor  any  historical  document  can  ever  throw  light  on 
the  successive  emigrations  which  might  have  taken  place  from 
one  ooaat  to  tbe  other,  we  ipfiy  interminably  discuss  this  point 
of  history*  Ope  of  the  principal  characteristic  traits  which 
distinguishes  the  Gf^els  froqi  all  the  people  of  Europe,  is  the 
ioterior  and  political  regime  which  reigned  among  them* 
They  were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  dans  or  tribes, 
each  of  which  had  its  chief,  and  which  were  considered  as 
forming  ^Qomnmmties,  and  almost  small  independent  states. 

The  name  qf  cUxn  in  Gaelic  signifies  family  or  children.  In 
short,  all  the  merpbers  of  the  same  clan  bear  the  same  name,  and 
these  names*  ordinarily  preceded  by  the  word  Mac^  signifying 
SOD,  seem  to  indicate  still  better  that  they  all  descended  from  one 
common  stock :  thus  the  Macdonalds  were  the  sons  of  Donald ; 
the  Maogregors  the  sons  of  Gregor,  dec.  The  chiefs  of  these 
tribes  or  families  w^^c  considered  as  descending  in  a  direct  line 
(rom  the  common  stock,  and  representing  the  elder  branch ; 
and  the  poorest,  the  lowest  of  the  dan,  boast  of  belonging  to 
the  chief  by  a  degree  of  parentage  more  or  less  remote.  This 
form  of  government,  which  may  be  called  patriarchal,  has 
given  tbe  people  charaoter,  habits,  and  a  manneip  of  living 
altogether  peouliai* 
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Tbe  relations  which  existed  between  the  chiefs  and  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  same  clan  imposed  upon  them  reciprocal  duties  and 
obligations.  To  honour  and  love  their  chiefs  as  their  common 
father,  as  the  representative  of  the  great  familj,  as  the  most 
ancient  and  the  greatest  of  the  name,  was  the  first  precept  given 
bj  tbe  parents  to  their  children.  In  exalting  the  chief  they 
knew  it  was  raising  the  lustre  of  the  family ;  and  as  one  of  the 
greatest  titles'of  glory  for  the  poorer  tribes  was  to  be  allied  by 
blood  to  the  powerral  lord  who  marched  at  their  head,  they 
felt  that  the  more  they  surrounded  with  honour  and  respect  him 
who  governed  them  by  right  of  primogeniture,  the  more  it 
would  reflect  eclat  on  the  whole  family,  and  on  everv  indi* 
vidual  composing  it.  The  same  sentiments  induced  them  to 
show  consideration  and  respect  for  the  subaltern  chiefs  of  the 
various  branches  which  composed  the  clan. 

Thus  their  attachment  was  cemented :  each  man  was  always 
ready  to  shed  bis  blood,  to  give  his  life,  for  the^sake  of  bis 
chief,  for  the  honour  of  his  tribe,  and  for  the  defence  of  each 
of  its  members.  The  most  perfect  obedience  and  confidence  in 
their  lord,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  one  of 
the  greatest  duties.  The  chief  consequently  possessed  an  un- 
limited authority  over  his  tribe ;  and  if  any  one  refused  follow- 
ing him  to  battle,  or  to  pay  him  the  rent  and  taxes  which  he 
imposed  at  will  in  certain  circumstances,  that  man  dearly  ex- 
piated his  disobedience,  being  exposed  to  tbe  severest  treatment, 
and  sometimes  even  scouted  from  tbe  clan  by  common  consent 

To  swear  by  the  chief  of  the  clan  was  one  of  the  most  so- 
lemn oaths  among  the  Gaels,  and  the  meanest  individual  of  the 
tribe  considered  himself  as  personally  insulted,  if  he  heard  any 
epithet  in  the  least  injurious  to  his  chief:  such  an  offence  could 
only  be  effaced  by  blood.  Similar  provocations  caused  in- 
cessant quarrels  among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  To  demand  of 
a  Highlander  the  name  of  his  chief,  and  thus  to  intimate  to 
him  that  he  had  none,  was  the  most  pointed  affront,  and  the 
anger  caused  by  such  an  injury  could  onlv  be  atoned  for  by 
the  life  of  the  aggressor.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  chief  in  some 
measure  depended  on  the  members  of  his  clan  for  protection 
against  every  foreign  aggression ;  an  insult  given  to  the  mean- 
est individual  of  the  tribe  was  resented  by  the  whole,  as  an 
outrage  on  the  honour  of  the  name  and  family  :  thus,  the  chief 
espoused  all  the  quarrels  of  his  subordinates,  whatever  was  tbe 
justice  of  the  cause.  For  the  same  reason,  he  would  never 
suffer  any  foreign  jurisdiction  to  pursue  an  individual  of  his 
clan.  Powerful  chiefs  have  often  been  known  not  only  to  re- 
fuse  Scottish  oflBcers  of  justice  permission  to  seize  those  of 
their  comrades  who  had  manifestly  been  guilty  of  some  of- 
fence, but  to  make  part  and  cause  for  them,  and  afford  every 
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defence  in  their  power,  without  .consideriDg  the  nature  of  the 
offence  of  which  they  were  accused. 

When  one  of.  his  vassals  was  reduced  to  misery  (which  fre- 
quently look  place  in  a  country  where  the  soil  could  not  sup- 
port one  half  of  the'inhabitants,  who  were  likewise  unac- 
customed to  labour)  the  chief  was  bound  to  provide  for  his 
subsistence;  also,  when  expedient,  he  frequently  remitted  his 
poor  farmers  the  rent  of  their  farms,  and  their  arrears. 

Liberality  and  hospitality  towards  the  members  of  his 
tribe  were  indispensable  qualities  to  the  chief  of  a  clan.  In 
his  ancient  castle  he  had  always  a  spacious  hall,  where  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year  he  assembled  all  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  invited  them  to  a  grand  festival. 
On  sach  an  occasion,  when  seated  at  the  head  of  a  long  table, 
covered  with  rich  viands,  and  surrounded  by  his  nearest  re- 
latives and  inferior  chiefs,  he  presided  with  becoming  dignity 
at  the  banquet,  at  once  patriarchal  and  military,  where  all  the 
guests  were  armed  and  clad  in  the  national  costume,  the  colour 
of  which  being  uniform  among  all  those,  of  the  same  name,  in- 
dicated the  tribe.  Those  of  an  inferior  rank,  who  could  find 
no  place  at  the  table  of  the  chief,  w«r^  equally  well  provided 
for  at  other  tables ;  in  fine,  the  poorest  classes  were  admitted 
into  the  courts  of  the  castle,  and  received  a  distribution  of 
victuals.  The  whiskey  flowed  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
noisy  sounds  of  the  bagpipe  re-echoed  the  warlike  marches  of 
the  clan.  The  bards  sung  in  extempore  yerses  the  exploits  of 
their  ancestors,  the  famed  deeds  of  their  tribe,  and  the  praise  of 
their  lord  and  master.  Such  fetes  contributed  not  a  little  to 
strengthen  the  attachment  between  the  chief  and  his  vassals, 
and  to  maintain  the  ardour  which  was  excited  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  clan. 

With  the  view  of  inspiring  still  more  consideration  in  their 
robordinates,  and  of  maintaining  their  rank  around  the  chiefs 
of  other  clans,  as  well  as  of  exidting  their  pride,  alreadv  flat- 
tered by  the  testimonies  of  respect  and  admiration  which  they 
received,  these  petty  princes  were  fond  of  being  surrounded  by 
a  certain  kind  of  court  or  suite.  Each  of  them  had  his  staff 
or  body  guards,  Luichiachf  which  he  chose  from  among  the 
most  robust  and  the  most  devoted  of  his  clan. 

When  be  undertook  an  excursion  to  the  moontains,  or  paid 
a  visit  to  some  chief  of  equal  rank,  he  was  followed  by  a  cor- 
t^e  of  officers,  attached  to  his  persup,  and  charged  with  vari-^ 
008  duties;  this  suit  wc^  composed  as  follows: 

1st.  The  wBencAfiian,  <»r  Squir^. .  •    <. 

2d.  The  J5arrf,  or  Poet 


:;•. 
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3d..  The  Pipefy  or  Player  oti  the  Bagpipe. 

4tb.  The  Bladier,  or  Orfttor. 

5th.  The  OiUiemote^  who  carried  his  Sword. 

6th.  The  OiUie^CaBjlue^  who  bore  the  Chief  on  hii  shoulders 

when  he  had  to  ford  the  rivertf. 
7th«  The  OUMe-ChmsirmnB^  who  conducted  bis  horse  in 

dangerous  roadSi 
8tb.  The  OiUie-TrushanaTnieh^  who  carried  the  baggage. 
9th«  Lastly,  the  Pipere^'OiUie^  a  boy  who  carried  the  iM^pipe. 

«  •  ' 

The  Henchman  was  the  confidetitial  officer ;  he  was  ordi* 
ftafily  the  fosteNbrother  of  the  Chief,  and  filled  this  honourable 
place  in  cocsidef atiou  of  the  services  of  his  mother,  and  on 
account  of  his  education,  which  had  been  more  catefliUy  at- 
tended to,  the  foster-b^dther  being  generally  educbted  with  the 
young  Laird.  The  Henchman  was  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of 
secretary,  and  superintended  over  the  personal  safety  of  his 
Master,  whom  he  never  quitted  during  the  repast,  but  was 
ready  to  risk  his  life,  in  case  of  attack  or  insult. 

An  English  engineer^  who  first  published  these  interesting 
details  on  the  private  life  of  the  Highland  Chiefs,  delates  the 
Ibllowing  tfait,  as  an  instance  of  the  attachment  of  these 
Snuires  to  tbelr  masters.  An  English  officer  dined  one  day 
With  a  Chief,  and  some  other  Highland  gentlemen:  after 
drinking  freely  of  whiskey,  the  conversation  grew  warm ;  the 
young  Henchman,  who  stood  behind  the  chair  of  the  Chief, 
Aot  undefstanding  English^  and  imagining  that  the  officer  in- 
sulted his  master,  sei^  his  pistol,  and  presented  it  at  the 
fa^ad  of  the  stranger,  who  owed  his  life  entirely  to  chance, 
tiM  p\t^.<A  having  missed  fire. 

The  Bardy  or  Poet,  was  generally  charged  Ititb  the  instruction 
at  the  young  Laird.  He  was  also  required  to  amuse  the  Chief 
While  he  YftA  at  table,  by  singing  or  reciting  poems  composed 
often  eMt&mpore  in  honour  of  the  Chief;  he  also  repeated 
poeikiS  which  were  composed  by  bis  predecessors  to  celebrate 
the  ancestors  of  his  master,  or  preserve  the  recollection  of 
memoi^te  epochs  in  the  history  of  his  tribe.  The  poets  also 
sang  ancient  te/ses  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  exploits 
of  Fingal  and  his  heroeS.'^Tho^  fine  poems  collected  by  Mac- 
j^hetnsdn  bat«  be«tt  Justly  admit ed  throughout  Europe ;  they 
were  tmnsmitted  also  from  ISard  to  Batd,  during  a  long  sue- 
cession  of  generationi^,  and  sei^ved  to  give,  or  maintain  li  taste 
for  fine  poetry,  Which  harmonifi^  nf^ith  the  jEbatures  of  this 
mountainous  country,  and  to  the  lively  spirit  of  this  chivalrous 
race.  The  exploits  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  heroes,  com- 
memorated in  verses  full  of  poetic  d^e,  were  lUteociated  with 
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the  names  of  Fingal,  Ossmn,  and  Oscar,  in  the  meanest  cabins, 
aod  sQch  recollections  inspired  the  descendants  of  these  for* 
midable  warriors  with  a  love  of  glory,  and  languag^  full  of 
imagination  and  poetry;   all  which  distinguished  them  from' 
the  rest  of  the  vassals  and  peasantry  throughout  Europe. 

The  Piper  was  also  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Chief, 
and  he  paid  no  rent  for  his  farm :  this  office  was  often  heredi- 
tary in  the  same  family.  There  were,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  two 
famous  schools  where*  the  candidates  for  this  place  learned  to 
play  on  the  bagpipe.— One  of  the  privileges  attached  to  the 
office  of  Piper  was  to  accompany  the  eldest  son  of  the  Laird 
in  his  travels.  The  Piper  was  required  to  know  all  appro- 
priate airs  ;  to  play  when  the  Chief  was  at  table,  and  when  he 
sailed  in  a  boat  on  the  sea,  or  on  the  lakes ;  he  accompanied 
him  also  to  battle,  and  his  music  was  heard  at  the  funerals ; 
for  the  bagpipe,  the  national  instrument  among  the  Gaels,  was 
beard  in  all  the  principal  scenes  of  life,  whether  in  rousing 
the  courage  of  the  warriors,  or  enlivening  the  festivals,  or  lastly, 
in  honouring  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  mingling  its  plain- 
tive sounds  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  with  the  mournful  airs  of 
the  Coronach.       • 

Besides  this  cortege  of  officers  particularly  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  Chief,  a  numerous  suite  of  gentlemen  of  his 
tribe,  his  nearest  relations,  as  well  as  a  host  of  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank,  generally  accompanied  him  in  his  travels.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  this  parade,  which  tended  to  raise  his 
rank  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  dependents. 

Vanity  was  not  however  the  only,  nor  even  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  the  Scottish  Chiefs  to  place  the  greatest 
value  in  having  so  great  a  number  of  vassals ;  the  frequent 
feads  among  the  neighbouring  clans,  the  repeated  rebellions 
against  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  Chiefs  were  involved,  an  ancient  passion 
for  arms, — all  obliged  them  constantly  to  be  in  warfare,  and  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  trained  force.  The  value  of  a  domain  in 
tbe  mountains  was  estimated  less  at  that  time,  from  the  pecu- 
niary revenue  which  could  be  derived  from  it,  than  from  the 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  whom  the  proprietor 
coQJd  maintain  with  their  families. 

Every  thing  was  disposed  and  calculated  in  advance  for  a 
state  of  war.  The  Chiefs  inhabited  castles  flanked  with,  tpwers 
surmounted  with  battlements,  and  capable  of  resisting  a  long 
siege.  They  kept  a  guard  there,  and  men  were  posted  on  the 
BQiDmitof  the  towers,  to  watch  night  and  day,  in  case  of  an 
Attack.  They  could  thus  in  a  few  hours  collect  all  the  war- 
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cioni  of  their  clao,  to  oppose  tbem  to  the  eoemy,  or  conduct 
them  on  an  expedition. 

When  there  was  occasion  for  putting  all  the  men  under 
armsy  the  Chief  caused  the  fire-cross,  (croia  taradh)  to  be  dis- 
played«  an  appropriate  signal  on  suqh  an  occasion ;  it  was  a 
cross  of  wood,  the  extremities  of  which  had  been  burnt,  and 
afterwards  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  a  goat  sacrificed  for 
the  purpose.  A  faithful  and  diligent  messenger  was  charged 
to  carry  this  signal  of  alarm  in  all  haste  to  the  neighbouring 
hamlets ;  he  remitted  it  to  the  most  considerable  person  of  tbe 
place,  and  also  acquainted  him  with  the  place  of  rendezvous: 
the  latter  lost  not  an  instant  in  transmitting,  by  another  mes- 
senger, the  cross  and  the  watchword  to  a  more  distant  hamlet ; 
thus  the  notice  of  general  danger  was  sent  from  village  to 
Tillage,  and  from  cuttage  to  cottage,  and  the  command  of  the 
Chief  circulated  with  incredible  rapidity  throughout  his  terri- 
tory, and  even  among  the  neighbouring  and  allied  clans,  when 
the  same  dangers  menaced  them,  or  when  the  expedition  was 
made  in  concert  with  them.  This  method,  by  its  great  promp- 
titude, had  the  advantage  of  mystery,  so  necessary  among  a 
people  where  the  great  art  of  war  consisted  principally  in  sur« 
prises  and  sudden  attacks.  The  moment  the  fire-cross  ap- 
peared in  a  hamlet,  the  inhabitants  ran  to  arms,  and  ranged 
themselves  under  the  orders  of  their  subaltern  chiefs ;  they  then 
repaired  by  the  shortest  road  to  CamMn-Mhuinny  the  general 
pljtee  of  arms  for  all  the  warriors  of  the  tribe. 

Every  man,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty  years,  was 
obliged  to  obey  this  summons ;  the  signal  which  called  tbem 
indicated  the  fate  that  awaited  them  in  case  of  refusal.  The 
designation  of  the^'cross  af  shame"  threatened  them  with  being 
(abandoned  to  infamy,  and  that  of  the  cross  of  fire,  with  being 
exposed  io  see  the  enemy  carry  fire  and  sword  into  their  country, 
if  they  preferred  disgraceful  inactivity  to  tbe  honour  of  follow- 
ing their  Chief  and  their  clan  to  battle.  But  among  a  people  of 
such  warlike  habits,  such  threats  were  unnecessary  to  excite 
their  ardour  and  conrage ;  since  the  invitation  to  arm  and  to 
march  was  always  received  by  tbe  brave  Gaeb  with  transport 

The  last  time  tbe  fire-cross  appeared  on  the  mountains  of 
Scotland  was  in  1745:  in  this  mimner  the  claas  assembled 
which  were  to  be  conducted  by  Prmce  Charles  Stuart  to  re- 
place James  III.  on  the  tfarojue  of  his  ancestott.  This  signal 
in  three  hours  passed  throiigfa  all  the  diatrict  of  BreadaU^me^ 
tbe  extent  of  which  is  thtrty'-three  miles.  The  celebrated  Sir 
Walter* Scott  assunes  us,  that  Mr.  Stuart  of  Invernidiyle,  has 
been  heard  to  say,  that  at  the  ef>ooh  of  this  rebellion  be  had 
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passecl  tbe  flr&*cross  in  the  difltrict  of  Appin,  the  eoasls  of 
which  were  at  that  time  menaced  by  tiro  English  frigatn,  and 
tbatnotwithstandiDg  the  absence  of  the  flower  of  his  tlan,  then  in 
Eoffland  with  tbe  army  of  Prince  Charlef  Edward»  ^heold  men 
and  children  ran  in  sach  numbers^  and  were  animated  by  imch 
eothuriasm,  that  the  English  were  obliged  to  renomice  their 
project  of  disembarking. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  picturesque  effect  produced , 
by  a  Gaelic  army,  with  its  ancient  costome,  and  the  li?ely  and  " 
brilliant  ooloars  which  distinguish  the  clans.  I  ought  now  to 
give  some  details  on  the  dress  of  the  Gaels*  and  their  yarioua 
arms.  It  appears  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  High* 
landers  had  only  for  their  whole  clothing  a  large  plaid  or 
breacMan^  viz.  a  piece  of  woollen  stuffy  eight  or  nine  eile 
long,  which  covered  their  whole  body,  ^descending  down  to 
tbe  knees,  and  was  tied  round  tbe  waist  by  a  leathern  belt; 
(his  clothing,  which  they  named  feile  «mor,  rosembted  the 
Roman  tunic,  or  the  dress  of  certain  oriental  nations ;  they 
found  it,  however,  more  convenient  to  divide  it  into  distinct 
pieces,  and  from  thence  is  derived  the  actual  costume  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders.  It  consists  of  a  ktU  or  feile  bheag,  i 
which  comes  from  the  waist  to  the  top  of  the  knee,  a  waist>. 
coat  and  a  jacket,  all  made  of  tartan^  a  light  woollen  stuff 
similar  to  the  camlet.  This  stuff  is  of  various  colours,  ac« 
cording  to  their  tribes.  The  upper  parts  of  the  legs  are  naked ; 
tbey  wear  half  stockings  of  a  red  and  white  stripe,  and  cuaran^ 
or  brogueei  coarsely  made  of  cow  leather,  with  the  hair  on  the 
oQtride.  At  present  they  wear  shoes.  The  aporan  is  a  purse 
tnade  of  goat's,  or  seSr^alf  s  skin,  with  tbe  hair  outside,  and  or- 
namented with  tassels.  This  purse  is  worn  before  the  kilt,  and 
is  tied  by  a  leathern  strap  round  the  waist. 

The  hrtach  dan^  ox  plaidy  wsa  preserved  to  use  as  a  man- 
tie;  they  wrapped  themselves  up  in  it  to  screen  them  from  the 
cold,  or  rain«  and  during  fine  weather  they  threw  it  over  the 
shoulder.  The  head  was  covered  with  a  small  bonnet  of  blue 
cloth,  of  a  cylindrical  form.  The  ChiefiB  were  distinguished 
by  a  single  feather  from  an  eagle's  wing,  with  which  they 
adorned  their  bonnets.  They  have  since  substituted  a  black 
ostrich  feather. 

The  arms  of  the  Gaels  formed  part  of  their  costume,  as  they 
<^lways  wore  them:  these  arms  were  offensive  and  defensive. 
To  judge  of  them  by  the  figures  of  warriors,  sculptured  on  the 
tombs  of  Dalmally  and  lona,  the  iron  helmet  was  in  use 
among  these  people,  and  Buchanan  tells  us,  that  tbey  also 
^ore  cuirasses ;  but  these  means  of  defence  were  abandoned 
^OQ  after  the  invention  of  fire  arms,  and  they  have  only  pre- 
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served  the  t€trgaidy  {target)  a  little  round  backler,  made  of 
light  wood  covered  with  leather,  and  generally .  bordered  with 
a  band  of  i>ras8  or  iron.  They  often  placed  a  point  in  Uie 
oratre  of  it,  and  the  leather  was  covered  with  heads  of  gilt 
nails.  The  buckler  was  worn  during  the  march,  suspended 
behind  the  left  shoulder,  and  during  action  it  served  to  cover 
the  front  of  the  left  arm.  They  made  use  of  it  in  1745.  The 
Gaels  employed  also,  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  bow  and  arrows  with  bearded  points,  (very  dangerous 
arms,  by  the  deep  wounds  which  they  made)  as  well  as  the 
formidable  battle-axe,  named  lochaber. 
'  The  daymorcy  (claidh-more)  a  large  two-handled  sword, 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  ancient  Swiss,  was  particularly 
formidable  in  the  hands  of  the  robust  and  warlike  G/iels :  it  is 
often  mentioned  in  their  poetry,  and  in  the  description  of  their 
battles. 

They  attach  to  their  waists  a  long  poignard».  or  dirk^  which 
they  hold  in  one  hand  to  parry  the  blows  of  their  adversaries^ 
swords,  whilst  with  the  other  they  attack  with  the  broad  sword. 
This  sword,  smaller  tban  the  claymore,  was  in  use  a  consider- 
able time ;  the  Scottish  regiments  in  the  service  of  England 
are  still  armed  with  it  at  this  day.  A  steel  or  brass  guard,  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  encircled  the  handles,  and  protected 
the  hand  from  the  blows  of  the  enemy.  The  Highlanders 
wielded  their  arms  with  remarkable  adroitness;  and  besides  the 
dirk,  a  steel  pistol  was  usually  suspended  from  the  waist.* 

Every  time  I  have  seen  a  Highlander  thus  armed  and 
clothed,  1  have  been  struck  with  the  fine  air,  military  gait, 
and  picturesque  appearance  of  such  a  costume  ;  but  a  similar 
spectacle  becomes  every  day  more  rare  at  present.  The 
country  people,  who  alone  habitually  wear  this  ancient  dress, 
have  rarely  the  costume  complete ;  they  are  often  seen  clad  with 
the  tartati'kilt,  the  colour  of  their  clan,  with  a  waistcoat  and 
jacket  of  the  same  colour.  They  frequently  exchange  the  bon- 
net for  a  hat,  and,  besides,  carry  no  arms.  The  Scottish  sol- 
diers have  also  altered  their  original  costume;  they  have 
changed  the  dress  of  their  tribe  for  the  English  red  uniform, 
and  have  covered  their  bonnets  with  a  mass  of  black  feathers, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  grenadiers. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  clans,  now  reduced  to  the  rank  of  manor 
proprietors,  have  altogether  thrown  aside  the  Scottish  costume: 
a  few  still  wear  it  in  the  country,  being  more  convenient  for 
hunting.     They  formerly  knew  now  to  derive  advantage  from 


•  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  Albanians,  the  Egyptians,  and  other 
eastern  nations,  carry  at  tlm  da;^  the  same  aruis. 
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this  imposing  oostame,  by  displaying  in  their  dodiidg  bolli 
taste  and  riobness,  which  made  then  adTanlageoody  das* 
tinguisbed.  They  oniaaiented  their  9poran8s  dirks ^  and  ptttols* 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  atones^  fasteiied  their  plaidp 
with  rich  clasps,  and  used  silk  stufb  for  their  colours  instead  of 
woollen,  worn  by  their  inferiors.  In  this  manner  they  ap» 
peared  at  the  court  of  Hoiyrood,  and  even  at  St.  James's, 
when  their  country  was  united  to  England.  Sometimea.  in 
place  of  the  kiU  they  wore  large  titf tan  trowsers,  called  tfrMPsi 
When  the  clans  were  led  on  to  battl€f,  the  bagpipes  at  their 
bead  animated  the  doldiers,  by  playing  the  ancient  marches 
which  had  conducted  their  forefathers  to  Tictory  ;r— the  attack 
was  th^  terrible.  After  a  discharge  of  fire-arms,  the  High- 
landeiiB  threw  away  their  piatols ;  then  unloosing  their  plaida, 
they  attacked  sword  in  hand,  and  rusbed  upon  the  enemy  like 
a  furious  torrent.  Each  Chief  had  his  watch*W|ord,  which  iras 
repeated  by  the  whole  clan,  and  mixed  with  inarticulate 
clamour^.  The  watch-word  of  the  Grants  was  Craig'-Alachie^ 
the  name  of  a  high  mountain,  which  rose  in  the  middle  of  their 
district;  that  of  the  Mackensies,  Was  TuLa<^tdy  the  name  also 
of  an  eminence  in  the  county  of  Ross ;  and  the  watch- word  of  the 
Macdonalds  was  jFroocA,  signifying  a  heath,  and  likewise  rage 
and  fury.  The  chiefs  had  also  their  particular  banners,  ob 
which  were  represented  the  arms  of  the  family. 

The  clans  were  almost  always  at  war  against  each  other ; 
ancient  feuds  between  the  tribes,   the  rivalry    of  different 
chiefs,  depredations  committed  by  «ome  clan  on  the  territ 
tory  of  another,  were  motives  for  taking  up  arms ;  but  a  sin- 
gle combat  did  not  terminate  these  quarrels,  as  the  hatred  was 
banded  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  cause  of 
the  chiefs  was  warmly  defended   by  ther  meaoest  vassals; 
from  thence  arose  not  only  general  wars  among  the  clans, 
bat  quarrels  not  less  bloody  and  sanguinary  among  individuals. 
Hereditary  resentment  became  matured  in   the  tribes;   the 
Macdonalds  were  enemies  of  the  Campbells ;  the  Macintoshes 
of  the  Mackays,  Ac. ;  and  the  different  parties  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  Scottish  clans  embraced   in  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were  not  the  effect  of  previous 
animosities,  served  at  least  still  to  envenom  the  ancient  ani- 
inosity.    The  history  of  all  these  petty  wars,  of  thos^  victo- 
ries so  warmly  claimed  even  at  this  day  by  the  divers  tribes, 
must  be  familiar  to  those  who  know,  the  places  and  the  Gaelic 
people ;  but  this  history  would  npt  attract  general  attention 
80  much  as  it  shows  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  those  times. 
The  reader  has  been  able  to  judge,  by  the  traits  which 
1  have  quoted  in  another  part  of  tbi3  work»  such  as  the  mas- 
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ittoffe  of  tta«  Scholars  of  Dambarton  bj  th€  MacgKgoiv,  and 
tb^  hofrible  dMlraotiov  whieb  tbe  Maeledds  committed  on 
tfa«  onfoftftniKto  inbaMtwts  of  tb6  Isle  of  Etgf ,  to  what  a 
peittf  of  f^roelbr  and  barbarity  tbeie  lavage  people  some* 
tlmei  ^oarrlod  tbdr  haired  and  vengeance.  Among  such 
efteeiiei^  I  wa0  astonisbed  to  meet  vrith  traits  of  generosity^ 
disinterestedness^  and  gnmdeor  of  soul,  wtaleb  fNMiId  do  bo- 
floiir  to  tbe  most  ciTlliwd  nations.  There  etisted  among  the 
va#ioas  clans  a  kind  of  national  law,  wbicbi  however  im^ 
perfeef,  was  not  lesn  an  efflcacions  barrier  to  that  devastation, 
wbicb  wonld  have  been  oommltted  hf  a  mass  of  men  wbo 
Moogaized  no  other  right  than  that  of  the  strongest,  and 
no  other  law  tban  their  oaprioe  and  their  passions. '  Thb$ 
common  law,  which  was  neither  recorded,  nor  ratiied  by  tbe 
parties  interested,  was  however  venr  scrupolonsly  observed. 

Tbe  Scottish  chiefs,  like  tbe  European  princes^  had  no 
right  to  invade  the  territory  of  tbe  neighbouring  tribes,  with- 
out preeedittg  their  bostiiitiet  by  a  declaration  of  war.  They 
e^«n,  rather  than  distnrb  tbe  harmony  among  the  tribes^ 
treated  atfiri^t  in  an  amicable  manner;  similar  negociations 
are  Btiil  preserved,  ad  well  as  treaties  of  peace  made  between 
tAfO  chieft  of  the  clans,  which  have  altogether  tbe  form  and 
the  style  of  those  of  sovereign  princes. 

Whilst,  by  tbei»  contracts,  the  Ga^ls  showed  the  good 
Mfise,  {leace,  aad  brotherhood,  which  reigned  amoi^g  them, 
they  did  not  it&  retnrn  extend  tbe  benefits  of  similar  institu- 
tions to  their  neighboors  and  countrymen,  the  Scots  of  the 
plain,  or  Lowlanders,  whom  they  always  considered  as 
strangers,  new  Comers,  atid  consequently  enemies  of  tfieir 
country. 

The  latter,  more  itidustrious,  and  more  civilised,  presented 
to  their  cupidity  irresistible  attractions  in  the  productions  of 
their  commerce,  their  labour,  and  their  fertile  soil.  The  name 
of  SMimdchi  or  Saxons,  by  which  in  the  Gaelic  language 
the  Highlanders  style  those  of  the  Lowlands^  recalled  always 
to  this  warlike  race,  proud  of  their  antiquity,  the  comparatively 
modem  origin  of  their  southern  neighl^urs  :  which,  joined  to 
the  difference  of  the  language,  was  in  the  eyes  of  these  semi- 
barbarian  tribes  a  sufficient  motive  for  indifference,  and  even 
disdain.  The  Lowlanders,  among  whom  tbe  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  peace  had  taken  the  lead  of  the  study  of  arms, 
appeared  to  them  degenerate  etfeminate  beings,  and  of  a  race 
very  inferior  to  themselves. 

The  Ga^ls,  besides,  bad  not  forgotten  that  their  ancestors 
once  posseted  a  great  part  of  those  fertile  plains  from  which 
they  were  tbdti  removed.    These  recollections  were  preserved 
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amoag  them  by  an  aneient  tradttioo,  and  the  saaeSy  derived 
from  the  Gaelic,  which  many  riTers,  hiUsi  and  eren  viliagef, 
in  the  Lowlanda  bore,  were  identifying  proo&.  In  attaeking 
the  Scots  of  the  plains,  in  devastating  their  crops,  and  seiziag 
their  eattie,  they  thought  they  were  but  using  reprisals,  asul 
imagioed  they  were  only  recovering  the  property  which  legi- 
timatdy  belonged  to  them*  In  this  persuanoii  the  ereach^  a 
name  given  by  the  Highlanders  to  expeditions,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  pillage  of  the  property  of  the  Lowiaaders,  ap- 
peared to  them  not  only  excusable,  but  was  even  regarded  by 
tbem  as  an  honourable  exploit,  and  as  a  mode  of  displaying 
their  bravery  and  sailitary  Udents.  The  young  chiefs  freqneatly 
undertook  a  crcacA,  at  the  h^ad  of  their  clans,  in  honour  of 
their  beliea^  and  on  their  return  laid  at  their  feet  the  spoils  of 
the  nnfortonate  Lowland  husbandmen.  Such  chivalrous  aao* 
tives  did  not  always  actuate  the  Highland  chiefs ;  these  en^ 
terprixes  were  influenced  more  frequently  by  the. love  of  plunf> 
der,  which  animated  their  savage  dependants,  destitute  of  all 
the  cofloforts  of  life,  and  which  the  chief  was  obliged  to  satisfy 
in  order  io  conciliate  the  good-will  of  his  trtbe«  Neeessity 
sometames  constrained  (he  chief  himself  io  have  recourse  to 
sQch  means,  as  be  was  obliged  to  provide  tot  the  mbsistanoe 
of  his  numerous  vassals.  By  this  obligatory  faospilality  io^ 
vaids  his  dan,  he  supplied  the  ezpences  incurred  by  the  mtite 
which  was  necessary  to  ibe  higb  rank  whiok  ke  occupiMl. 

These  neigkbouiB  were  very  formidable  to  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  at  the  foot  of  the  mnantains.  la 
the  long  nights  of  autumn,  famished  kordes  would  rush  from  the 
high  hUis  into  the  jBLst  country,  carry  away  the  ^Mtle^  harvest 
crops,  flMaey,  and  valuables;  and  as  ihey  were  as  supepor 
in  audacity  and  agility  to  their  neighbours  as  tbe  latter  oar* 
passed  thess  in  eivilintion,  these  Highlanders,  loaded  with 
their  plunder,  disappear  before  the  braak  of  day,  and  would 
reach  their  wild  gfeos  and  isaccesaible  rocks  befbee  the 
Lowkadew  even  thought  of  puraning  theni* 

The  geeaiand  rich  proprietors  wens  always  loUiged  >to  kave 
a  traop  of  tnea  anned,  to  defaid  their  domains ;  bat  sueh 
was  the  boldneas  of  the  Highlanders,  that  they  often  amused 
tbemsdves  in  attacking  and  pursoing  these  goacds  even  to 
^  walls  of  their  castles.  The  fermeirs  and  small  psopxjetors, 
^ho  had  not  the  means  of  guarding  their  lands,  were  oonti" 
^ally  exposed  to  tbeas  destraetisie  iacorsions.  Ti^ey  oould 
not  escape,  exeept  bv  consenting  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  clans.  Tbis  tribute  was  known 
^7  the  name  of  Black  MaiL    Tbe  chiefs  who  receivedii  .epi* 
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gaged  to  protect  the  property,  of  the  Lowlaaders  who  paid  it 
against  aU  aggression,  not  only  from  their  clans,  but  from  all 
others*  These  engagements  were  always  scrupulously  adhered 
to :  and  the  effects  stolen  were  restored  to  the  proprietors  in 
some  distant  place,  where  they  could  be  easily  concealed* 
Those,  who  from  pride,  or  any  other  motive,  refused  the 
tribute,  were  sure  to  have  their  domains  invaded  and  pillaged 
by  troops  of  savage  Highlanders. 

In  modern  times,  when  the  daily  increasing  wealth  of  the 
Lowlands  became  an  object  of  still  greater  inducement  to 
the  poor  Highlanders,  they  formed  themselves  into  i)ands  of 
foragers,  who,  under  the  direction  of  a  subaltern  chief, 
adopted  the  form  and  discipline'  of  clans,  although  composed 
of  individuals  belonging  to  different  tribes.  These  Caiherans 
or  robbers,  living  only  by  pillage,  were  determined  and  darincc 
men ;  they  braved  every  peril,  and  were  the  terror  of  the  peace- 
ful proprietors  of  the  Lowlands;  inhabiting  caverns  and 
places,  rendered  nearly  inaccessible  by  high  mountains,  steep 
rocks,  and  furious  torrents,  in  a  country  where  there  were 
neither  roads  nor  bridges,  they  thus  bade  defiance  to  the  inef« 
fectual  revenge  of  the  unfortunate  Lowlanders,  whom  they 
had  plundered.  The  great  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  in  the  territory 
where  they  were  established,  might  easily  have  put  an  end  to 
them,  but  far  from  endeavouring  to  oppose  the  formation  of 
bands  of  Catherans,  they  seemed  rather  to  favour  them,  and 
there  were  few  Chiefs  who  had  not  similar  troops,  to  whom 
they  assigned  the  deserted  vallies  and  bye  places  in  their 
^ast  domains  for  their  abode.  When  they  harboured  any 
animosity  against  a  clan  or  neighbouring  chief,  and  when 
ihej  wished  neither  to  declare  war  nor  openly  to  commence 
hostilities,  they  sent  the  Caiherane  to  pillage  their  territory. 
They  also  made  use  of  them  to  compel  the  Lowlanders  to 
pay  them  the  Black  Mail;  as  on  receiving  this  tribute,  they 
engaged  to  prevent  the  Catherane  from  committing  further 
depredations  on  lands  which  were  under  their  protection. 

One  of  the  most  famous  chiefs  of  the  Catherans  mentioned 
in  history,  was  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  who  every  year  saved 
the  Duke  of  Montrose  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  revenue 
of  his  domains.  Notwithstanding  the  credit  of  that  great  no- 
bleman, and  although  in  consequence  of  the  freqaent  rebel- 
lions of  Rob  Roy  against  the  sovereign  authority,  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  country  outlawed  him,  and  set  a  price  on  his 
bead,  he  succeeded,  owing  to  the  protection  of  many  power- 
ful Highland  chiefs,  in  escaping  from  every  punsuit,  anid  died 
in  peace  at  a  very  advanced  age.  « 
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LudoTick  Cameron,  grandsoa  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Eyan 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  did  not  lead  bis  bands  in  person  to 
plander,  but  authorized  them  to  pillage  on  his  own  account, 
and  largely  recompensed  those  whom  he  placed  at  the  head 
of  similar  expeditions ;  he  amassed  great  wealth,  but  the  termi- 
Bation  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  ruined  him.  Macdonald  of 
Barrisdale,  went  still  further  in  deriving  advantage  from  the 
CatAeranSj  of  whom  he  maintained  a  troop.  He  levied  the 
black  mail  on  the  proprietors,  engaging  to  deliver  them  from 
the  brigands,  whom  he  himself  paid.  By  means  of  these  tri- 
butes. Be  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  £500  sterling :  he  always 
faliiHed  bis  engagements  with  great  exactness,  and  frequently 
restored  flocks  of  cattle,  which  his  men  had  carried  awqj^ 
by  mistake,  to  those  proprietors  who  paid  him  the  tribute. 

The  government  could  not,  v^ithout  pain,  see  the  turbulent 
clans  of   the    Highlands    fall  with  impunity  on  the  peace- 
able possessions  of  the  fertile  regions  ot  the  south,  and  of 
the  east,  continually  fomenting  new  rebellions,  and  making 
their  mountains  perpetually  resound  with  warfare  and  strife. 
Thus   we  find  the  kings  and  parliaments  frequently  issuing 
forth  thundering  decrees  against  these  undisciplined  and  rebel- 
lioas  subjects.     We  find  them  also,  but  nearly  always  in  vain, 
endeavouring  to  restore  order  among  these  savage  tribes,  who 
would  recognise  no  roasters,   except  their  chiefs,    and  no 
laws,  except  their  ancient  customs.     Protected  by  the  nature 
of  the  country  where  they  dwelt,  by  their  habits  of  warfare, 
and  their  military  manmuvres,  the  clans  even  braved  with  im* 
punity  the  threats  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
England  and  Scotland.    To  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  decrees 
issued  from  the  throne,  we  must  consult  the  Writ  of  Fire  and 
Sword  of  King  Charles  II.  against  the  tribe  of  the  Macleans, 
(who  had  seised  by  main  force  upon  some  possessions  belong- 
ing to  the  CampbeHs),  a  decree  given  at  length  in  Pennant's 
Travels,  Part  II.,  Appendix,  p.  443.    We  find  the'i^  a  direct 
injunction  on  the  clans  of  Campbell,  Macalister,  Macdonald, 
and  Macleod,  to  arm  and  march  against  the  chief  of  the 
Macleans ;  the  orders  were  to  take  him  dead  or  alive,  to  par* 
sue  him  to  the  utmost ;  for  this  purpose  granting  them  every 
anthority  in  tbeir  power — freeing  them  of  all  obligations  from 
(he  existing  laws  which  might  enthral  them ;  in  short,  declaring 
tbem  safe  from  all  the  consequences  of  violation  of  property, 
destruction  of  crops,  houses,  <&c.  committed  during  such  ex- 
peditions.   These  violent  measures  intimidated,  perhaps,  for  a 
time,  the  insurgent  clans,  but  the  effect  was  of  short  duration. 
We  have  seen  that,  the  terrible  proscription  decreed*  by  James 
VI.  (James  I.  of  England)  against  the  tribe  of  the  Magregors, 
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414  Uot  pi^Tent  ibis  olan  from  proving  themselves  B^GOga 
tbao  ever  ia  subsequeDt  revolts.  The  numerous  decrees  oC 
William  and  Mary  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Highlanders 
into  the  Lowlands,  produced  no  change  in  the  situation  of  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  but 
only  served  the  more  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Highlanders 
for  the  rebellion  which  burst  forth  in  1745. 

The  chiefs  ^xercised  the  most  absolute  authority  as  to  the 
administration  of  justice  over  all  their  clans ;  an  ancient  Scot* 
tisb  law  had  even  recognised  this  great  stretch  of  power,  by 
rendering  the  chiefs  personally  responsible  for  depredations 
committed  by  their  tribe,  and  by  obliging  them,  in  extra* 
qjpdinary  cases,  to  give  one  of  their  sons  oir  nearest  relatives 
as  an  hostage. 

When  a  Highlander  was  accused  of  a  crime,  he  was  con- 
ducted before  his  chief,  who  was  assisted  by  a  council,  com* 
posed  of  the  principal  members  of  his  tribe;  he  judged  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience  and  the  laws  of  equity,  and  it  is 
asserted^  that  the  sentences  rendered  by  so  arbitrary  ^  tribunal 
were  rarely  unjust.  Although  for  some  time  no  written  law- 
had  existed,  there  was,  however,  a  penal  code  founded  on  cus- 
tom, and  recprded  by  tradition;  it  was  committed  to  writing 
in  the  Isle  of  Sky  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  every  year  it  was  read  to  the  people  assembled  before  the 
doors  of  the  church.  These  laws  were  as  severe  and  cruel  as 
lire  those  of  the  first  legislators  of  ail  savage  nations ;  but  the 
necessity  which  obliged  thie  chief  to  render  himself  popular 
among  his  tribe,  the  influence  of  that  relationship,  and  innu- 
merable ties  which  existed  among  every  individual  of  the 
same  clan,  greatly  soothed  the  rigour  of  the  laws. 

The  patriarchal  regime,  established  from  the  most  ancient 
periods  in  the  mountains  and  isles  of  Scotland,  has  been,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  too  often  confounded  with  the  feudal  system,  which 
existed  in  the  Lowlands,  in  England,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  countries  Qf  Europe.  Although  these  two  modes  of  govern- 
ment possessed  some  similar  forms,  nevertheless  the  estentially 
different  nature  of  their  origin  rendered  the  coiynexion  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  governed  altogether  dissimilar,  and 
the  condition  of  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  of  a 
^lan  was  certainly  much  less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  vassals 
i>f  a  feudal  lord.  Whilst  the  latter  derived  his  power  from  the 
right  of  conquest,  and  regarded  his  vassals  as  his  property^— as. 
slaves  which  belonged  to  bim  by  the  laws  of  war,  the  Scottish 
cbief  knew  that  be  was  indebted  for  all  the  advantages  be  en- 
joyed to  the  ancient  right  of  primogeniture ;  that  the  members 
9f  his  clan  were  also  those  of  his  family,  and  that  they  vveie 
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ftot  slaves,  because  tbey  bad  never  been  conqnered.  ^o  di^ 
tinction  existed  among  tbe  nobles,  fbe  commoners,  and  peasants 
of  tbe  GaSIs.  All  tbe  members  of  tbe  same  clan,  regarding 
themselves  as  descendants  from  one  common  stock,  tboo^bi 
themselves  on  a  par  witb  tbeir  cbief,  and  consequently  6^* 
pected  to  be  treated  in  an  approprate  manner:  tbej  rec6g^ 
nised  no  otber  distinction  than  tbe  greater  or  less  proximity 
of  tbeir  degree  of  parentage  to  tbeir  common  ancestor.  There 
tras,  in  short,  this  difference  between  tbe  feudal  systeAi  and  tbe 
regime  9f  tbe  clans ;  that,  whilst  a  noble  was  obliged  torendef 
homage  to  hisr  sovereign,  and  to  receive  from  him  tbe  invest- 
ment of  his  fiefs,  tbe  laird  enjoyed  bis  power  by  person|il  title 
derived  from  natural  right,  witlhout  any  superior  being  able  to 
deprive  him  of  it,  and  without  being,  subject  to  any  kind  of 
contribution  whatever. 

We  find,  it  is  true,  at  mo^e  recent  periods,  the  chiefs  of  clans 
demanding  feudal  charters  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  increasie 
their  power ;  but  so  little  could  they  be  constrained,  that  many 
lairds  refused  witb  disdain  to  accept  sucb  titles,  saying,  that 
they  never  wisbed  to  bold  their  right  by  a  miserable  sheep^s 
ikin,  for  thus  tliey  called  tbe  parchments  delivered  by  tbe 
king.  In  addition  tt>  this,  families  to  whom  tbe  king  bad 
granted  certain  domains,  to  tbe  prejudice  of  the  chiefs  6f  daHs 
who  possessed  tbem,  were  for  many  ages  unable  to  n^ake  good 
these  titles,  and  probably  they  never  woUld  have  participated 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  if  tbe  ancient  lords  of  tbes^ 
lands  bad  not  been  dispossessed  of  them  in  consequence  of  il 
rebellion. 

Those  individuals  are  much  deceived  who,  in  assimilating  tbe 
government  of  clans  to  the  feudal  system,  attributis  to  the 
fbrmer  tbe  inconveniences  and  abuses  of  tbe  latter.  Not  only 
was  it  tbe  strict  duty  of  tbe  laird,  as  cbief  of  tb^  great  family, 
to  treat  witb  kindness  and  esteem  those  whom  birthright 
had  placed  under  bis  command,  but  he  bad  a  particular  in*- 
terest  in  making  himself  popular.  As  tbe  right  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  clan  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  founded 
upon  tbe  good  opinion  of  bis  subordinates,  it  was  necessary, 
ia  order  to  maintain  tbe  distinction,  tb^tbe  sbodid  at  once  sup- 
port the  dignity  and  character  of  a  paternal  guardian,  by 
scrupulously  promoting  tbe  common  interests  of  those  over 
whom  be  claimed  so  distinguished  a  pre-eminence.  Thus  he 
sought  6y  every  possible  means  to  conciliate  tbeir  good-will ; 
he  assisted  tbe  poor,  and  treated  all  with  unbounded  hospitality. 
So  far  from  repulsing  them  by  hauteur  or  reserve,  be  assumed 
affability  and  habitual  familiaritv  witb  all  the  members  of 
iis  tribe.     He  never  met  one  of  them  Without  taking  bitti 
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hj  the  hand,  and  without  interesting  himaelf  in  all  his  concern^ 
being  always  anxious  of  concealing  the  master,  under  the  ex«» 
terior  deportment  of  the  friend  and  relation.  Notwithstanding 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  this  interesting  custom  \b 
observed  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  and  in 
the  Hebrides.  I  have  seen  great  and  rich  proprietors  amicably 
touching  the^hands  of  the  poorest  of  their  peasants  every  time 
they  met  them ;  and  it  is  thus,  indeed,  they  still  preserve  ia 
substance  that  influence  and  superiority  which  the  law  at  pie« 
sent  refuses  them. 

It  cannot  then  be  said  that  the  Gaels  were  unhappy ;  for  the 
deep  regret  testified  by  them  on  the  dissolution  of  the  clans, 
after  tfte  rebellipn  of  1746,  proves  that  this  regime  was  neithec 
so  oppressive  nor  insupportable  as  some  modem  authors  re- 
present. 

Each  family  possessing  a  farm,  which  had  been  transmitted 
by  inheritance  from  father  to  son,  enjoyed  the  proper^;  & 
kind  of  heritage  which  is  possessed  by  few  English  peasants, 
and  which  forms  one  of  the  greatest  emblems  of  prosperity, 
and  even  of  morality,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland. 
The  rents  which  the  Gaelic  farmers  paid  to  their  chief  were 
but  trifling,  and  if  they  ever  became  reduced  by  misfortune  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  meet  their  obligations,  he  generally  can« 
celled  their  debts.  An  active  and  nylitary  life,  divided  between 
the  precarious  toils  of  sea-fishing  and  the  perils  of  war,  gave 
great  animation  to  their  existence;  and  the  repose  whick 
succeeded  these  days  of  toil  was  not  troubled  with  the  painful 
reflection  of  any  further  care.  Although  little  accustomed  to  la* 
hour  and  to  the  sedentary  occupations  of  an  industrious  people^ 
the  Gaels  were  not  a  prey  to  ennui j  which,  among  other  nations^ 
proceeds  from  idleness,  and  gives  rise  to  so  manv  disorders* 
Constantly  interested  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  tribe, 
they  felt  animated  with  that  public  spirit  and  ardent  patriotism 
which  elevates  the  soul  into  its  highest  sphere.  Passing  from 
a  calm  to  a  tempest,  and  from  a  profound  repose  to  the  tumult 
of  a  battle,  they  united  all  the  mildness  of  family  ties,  with 
the  interesting  habits  of  maritime  life — which  latter  can  scarcely 
be  thrown  off  when  once  adopted. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  error  in  supposing  these  people 
enslaved  and  brutalised  by  obedience  to  an  absolute  power, 
and  assimilating  that  state  to  a  nation  groaning  under  feudal 
despotism.  If  education  had  not  developed  the  strength  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  if  industry  and  commerce  had  not  yet  en« 
livened  those  uncultivated  valleys ;  and  if  the  people  had  not 
strove  for  those  luxuries  of  life,  which  ultimately  become 
real  wants  among  nations  more  advanced  in  civilization ;  if^  in 
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thoft,  they  had  odIj  miserable  baWtatioos,  poor  cTdtfahig,  and 
mean  and  insufficient  food,  BtiU,  every  feature  which  could 
excite  their  vivid  imagination  was  strikingly  exhibited  among 
&em,  while  those  comforts  which  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  luxuries  seemed  to  be  of  secondary  consideration.  They 
listtoed  with  transport  to  the  recital  of  the  exploits  of  their 
ancestors,  and  were  passionately  fond  of  poetry  and  mosic# 
The  heroic  songs  of  their  bards,  from  time  to  time  repeated  in 
their  wretched  cottages,  always  transported  their  souls  and 
inflamed  their  enthusiasm.  Proud  of  their  ancient  origin,  and 
of  their  military  exploits,  they  boasted  their  descent  from  those 
Caledonian  heroes  who  had  vanquished  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  and  they  delighted  in  recalling  such  glorious  recoU 
lections.  An  ardent  love  of  military  glory,  their  attachment 
to  their  clan,  and  a  lively  sentiment  of  honour,  all  tended  to 
keep  up  a  moral  dignity  among'  them ;  a  species  of  national 
pride,  which  raises  them  in  their  own  estimation,  and  induces 
them  to  regard  with  disdain  the  more  polished  nations  ol 
Europe. 

If  this  spirit  was  manifested  among  men  of  inferior  rank^ 
the  character  of  the  chiefs,  who  received  homage  from  so 
many  devoted  subjects,  may  be  easily  conceived,  and  thus  a 
Scottish  pride,  which  has  become  proverbial,  may  be  rea* 
sonably  accounted  for.  One  of  these  petty  Highland  princes^* 
«aid  one  day,  that  if  he  had  his  choice,  t>etween  the  domains 
of  the  Doke  of  Newcastle,  which  produced  £30,000  sterling 
a  jear,  and  his  wild  possessions,  which  were  not  worth  £500^ 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  take  the  latter,  provided  that  he  at 
all  times  preserved  the  suite  or  little  court,  which  is  one  of 
the  appendages  of  a  chief  or  great  Highland  proprietor. 

I  shall  give  a  few  more  instances,  to  shew  to  what  extent 
the  Gaelic  chiefs  preserved  the  prerogatives  of  their  rank. 

The  first  Marquis  of  Huntley,  chief  of  the  clan  of  Gordon, 
on  being  presented  at  the  court  of  James  VI.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, did  not  bend  the  knee  before  his  sovereign;  when  he 
was  demanded  the  reason  of  this  neglect  of  the  customary 
form,  he  replied,  he  had  no  intention  of  shewing  a  want  of 
respect  for  the  king,  but  he  desired  to  be  excused,  as  he  came 
from  a  country  where  every  one  bent  before  himself. — The 
King  of  Great  Britain  having  offered  the  title  of  nobility  to 
the  chief  of  the  Grants,  the  latter  refused  it  by  saying,  '*  And 
wka  would  be  the  Laird  of  Grant?''  In  general,  many 
Scottish  chiefs  would  have  thought  it  derogatory  to  accept  a 
foreign  dignity ;  and  even  at  this  day,  many  Hebrideans  have 
been  displeased  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  of  the 
isles,  for  having  accepted  an  Irish  peerage. 
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Among  t&e  good  qoalities  which  eminently  distingnished 
Gaelic  people,  one  of  the  first,  and  that  at  the  preseat  day,  is 
hospitality.  This  virtae  was  so  graerally  diifased  in  the  High- 
lands, that  erery  where  the  doors  of  the  houses  were  left  open^ 
at  all  hours,  as  a  general  invitation  to  strangers*. 

They  never  demanded  the  name  of  him  who  claimed  their 
hospitality,  without  having  previously  oflFered  him  refreshment. 
Without  this  precaution,  the  stranger  would  always  have 
found  some  reason  for  refusing  assistance  in  a  country  where 
revenge  among  the  clans  is  so  frequent,  and  carried  to  such 
atrocious  excesses.  So  long  as  a  stranger  remained  in  the 
house  they  protected  and  defended  him  from  all  assault,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  member  of  their  family.  Bravery,  love  of  glory, 
attachment  to  their  Chiefs,  the  strictest  fidelity  in  fulfilling 
their  engagements  and  protecting  those  who  confided  in  them, 
were  qualities  peculiar  to  all  the  Ga^ls.  I  shall  quote  some 
further  instances  which  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  characteristics 
•f  this  people. 

Under  the  reign  of  James  V.  the  clan  Chattan  was  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  and  the  Earl  of  Moray,  atthehead  of  his  vas- 
sals, having  beaten  the  insurgents,  made  200  prisoners,  whom 
he  condemned  to  death  in  oi^er  to  intimidate  the  rebels.  As 
ihey  were  conducting  them  to  the  scaffold,  the  Earl  offered 
them  pardon,  on  condition  that  they  should  discover  the  place 
where  their  Chief  was  concealed ;  but  these  brave  men  udani* 
mously  replied,  that  even  were  they  acquainted  with  it,  no  tor-* 
ture  ooula  force  them  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  county  of 
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*  Hospitality  was  one  of  the  fiist  virtnes  of  the  Hebrews,  as  it  is  still  of  the 
Arabs,  and  of  some  eastern  nations.  It  has  been  said,  but  erroneously,  that 
hospitality  is  the  virtue  of  all  savages;  how  many  oolonies  have  been  found,  in 
nemy  discovered  islands  in  the  South  Sees,  who  are  cruel,  distrustful,  and 
inhospitable ;  whilst  among  certain  nations  who  have  attained  a  high  degree 
of  civilization,  this  (juaiity  has  constantly  remained  an  honour.  The  charac- 
ters of  nations  differ  m  this  respect  as  iu  many  others,  without  it  being  possible 
to  assign  a  plausible  reason  for  such  differences.  Those  Who  seek  to  depre* 
ciata  this  Interesting  and  benevolent  disposition^  repeat  with  exultation,  that 
in  isolated  and  savage  places,  hospitality  turns  more  to  the  profit  of  him  who 
exercises,  than  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it,  since  it  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  diverting  himself  from  the  ennui  which  he  must  feel,  and  of  satisfy- 
ing his  curiosity  in  the  society  of  strangers.  If  this  assertion  v^ere  true-*if 
hospitality  were  only  a  calculation  of  egotism,  the  9cots  would  not  be  seen 
aacnficing  their  comfort,  their  repose,  ami  even  their  fortunes,  to  fulfil  that 
vHiich  thev  regard  as  a  dutv — the  reception  of  strangers.  There  is  in  this  re- 
spect, sucn  a  sentiment  of  duty,  that  the  Highlander  receives  even  hb  enemy^ 
when  the  latter  claims  his  succour,  and  is  obliged  to  entertain  him  and  hH 
loite  during  the  whole  time  of  hitieiridenoe. 
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Inveme^  was  infested  with  a  bapd  of  Caiheranat  or  robbers* 
commanded  by . one  Joba  Guqd,  who  levied  coDtributioos  hi 
every  quarter,  and  came  onder  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  bid  de^ 
fiance  to  an  English  garrison  which  defended  the  casUe,  An 
officer  who  went  to  Inverness,  bearing  the  pay  of  the  troop,  and 
escorted  by  a  feeble  detachment,  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
at  an  inn,  thirty  miles  from  the  city.  In  the  evening  be  saw  i| 
man  of  a  good  figure  enter,  weariog  the  Scottish  costume,  and 
as  there  was  only  one  room  in  the  inn,  the  Englyshman  invited 
the  stranger  to  jyartake  of  his  supper,  which  the  latter  re» 
lactantiy  accepted*  The  ofi&cer  judging  by  his  conversation 
that  the  stranger  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  defiles  and 
bye-paths  throughout  the  country,  begged  him  to  accompany 
biffl  the  next  morning,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  purport 
of  his  journey,  and  his  fears  of  falling,  together  with  the  depdt 
which  was  confided  to  him,  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated 
John  Gunn.  The  Highlander,  after  a  little  hesitation,  pro- 
mised to  be  his  guide ;  they,  in  fact,  departed  on  the  following 
day,  and  in  crossing  a  solitary  and  barrel  glen,  the.  conversa- 
tion again  turned  on  the  robberies  of  John  Gunn.  "Would 
^^  you  like  to  see  him  ?''  said  the  guide,  and  immediately  gave 
a  whistle,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  rocks ;  in  a  few  moments 
the  officer  and  his  detachment  were  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
Highlanders,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  render  eyerj  effort  of  resistance  fruitless.  '*  Stranger,^ 
said  the  guide,  **  f  am  that  same  John  Gunn  whom  you  are 
"  afraid  of,  and  not  without  reason,  for  I  came  yesterday  even* 
**  iog  iuto  your  inn  to  discover  the  route  you  meant  to  take,  in 
^'  order  to  carry  away  your  military  chest ;  but  1  am  incapa- 
"  ble  of  betraying  the  confidence  which  you  have  put  in  me, 
**  and  having  now  proved  to  you,  that  you  are  in  my  power, 
*'  I  shall  send  you  on  your  way  without  loss  or  aamage.'' 
After  giving  him  the  necessary  directions  for  the  journey,  John 
Gunn  disappeared  with  his  troop  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
arrived. 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  when  pursued  in  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  found  among  all  the  inhabitants,  even  from  those  who 
bad  not  joined  his  party,  an  asylum,  assistance,  and  the  most 
inviolable  secrecy ;  and  that  frequently  among  men,  who  were 
poor  and  accustomed  to  pillage,  even  at  a  time  when  the  enor- 
loous  sum  of  £30,000  sterling  was  promised  by  the  English  go- 
verninent,  to  whoever  should  deliver  up  the  young  Prince,  dead 
Of  alive.  Among  the  innumerable  and  admirable  traits  of 
devotion  which  distinguished  that  memorable  epoch,  the  follow** 
Hig  fact  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  youth  named  Roderick 
Uaokensie,  eoneealed  in  the  mountains  after  the  defeat  of 
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CuIIodeD,  was  discovered  by  tbe  soldiers  sent  in  pursait  of  the 
Prince.  His  age,  his  shape,  even  his  figure,  deceived  the  sol- 
diers, who  believed  thej  had  found  Charles  Edward ;  they 
were  about  to  seize  him,  when  Mackenzie,  who  perceived  their 
mistake,  resolved  to  render  himself  useful  to  his  Prince.  He 
drew  his  sword,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  defended  him- 
self, convinced  the  English  that  he  must  be  the  Pretender, 
One  of  them  fired ;  the  young  man  fell,  and  while  expiring-, 
cried  out  "  You  have  killed  your  Prince !"  This  generous 
sacrifice,  in  suspending  for  a  moment  all  pursuit,  gave  time  to 
Charles  Edward  to  escape  from  his  pursuers. 

The  life  pursued  by  tbe  Highlanders  rendered  abstemiousness 
and  frugality  necessary.  They  set  out  for  a  long  journey,  across 
high  mountains  and  uncultivated  vallies,  with  no  other  provi- 
sions than  a  small  bag  of  oatmeal,  which,  mixed  with  the 
water  of  the  brooks,  formed  their  only  nourishment ;  in  this 
manner  the  Arabs  and  the  Moors  of  tbe  desert  take  with  them 
some  handfuls  of  their  couscouty  when  they  prepare  for  a 
journey  of  several  days  across  their  immense  plains  of  sand. 

Thus,  few  people  have  carried  their  detestation  of  effemi- 
nacy and  luxurious  living  to  a  greater  point.  Cameron,  of 
Lochiel,  surprised  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  on  the  return 
of  an  expedition,  was,  together  with  the  men  of  his  suite,  eo- 
veloped  in  tbeir  cloaks,  and  extended  on  the  snow,  at  that  time 
on  the  ground.  He  soon  perceived  that  one  of  bis  grandsons 
bad  made  a  ball  of  snow,  to  support  his  head  during  sleep : 
the  old  chieftain,  irritated  by  what  he  considered  an  in- 
dulgence, rose  up,  and  with  his  foot  driving  away  the  baU, 
^^  For  sbame,'*  said  he  to  the  youth,  ^*  are  you  so  effeminate  as 
**  to  have  occasion  for  such  a  pillow  ?" 

If  the  active  and  military  life  of  the  Gaels  developed  that 
energetic  character  which  distinguishes  a  warlike  people — in- 
tellectual improvement,  industry,  and  respect  for  property, 
qualities  so  essential  in  a  period  of  more  advanced  civilization 
were  but  as  then  in  embryo.  It  would  be,  however,  unjust  to 
judge  them  with  too  much  severity  on  this  head;  we  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  their  particular  position  relative  to  tbe 
existing  mode  of  government,  tbe  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
geographical  situation  of  the  country. 

If,  in  fact,  they  hesitated  in  applying  themselves  to  manual 
labour,  and  if  they  only  cultivated  such  a  portion  of  land  as 
would  serve  to  support  their  families,  it  was  owing  to  the 
habits  which  tbe  Chiefs  had  acquired  of  assisting  the  indigent 
of  their  tribe,  and  of  liberating  them  from  the  payment  of 
their  rents;  assuring  them,  that  they  should  never  entirely 
want  tbe  means  of  subsistence.    They  consequently  found 
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uore  satisfiustion  in  foUowiog  their  Chiefs  to  battle,  than  labouN 
tng  in  caltivating  a  barren  and  unproductive  soil.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  was  not  reasonable  that  they  should  employ  the 
whole  of  their  time  in  cultivating  the  soil,  when  the  prol>abla 
attack  of  an  enemy's  clan  might  carry  away  the  fruits  of 
many  years  labour.  In  short,  the  Highlanders  had  no  market 
in  tlie  mountains,  where  the  labourers  and  agriculturists  could 
dispose  of  their  commodities;  they  had  neither  high  roads  nor 
bridges  to  communicate  with  the  Lowland  towns,  from  which 
they  were  separated  by  high  mountains  and  deep  rivers. 

It  we  may  judge  of  the  character  of  the  Gaels  from  their 
continual  depredations  among  the  Lowlanders  and  the  tribes  of 
their  enemies,  we  shall  be  apt  to  consider  them  as  lawless 
bands,  regardless  of  all  respect  for  the  right  of  property.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  case :  a  theft  committed  by  an  individual 
of  the  same  clan,  or  of  an  ally,  was  punished  with  the  greatest 
severity.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  each  tribe  con« 
stituted  a  distinct  and  independent  state ;  and  in  time  of  wa^ 
a  Highlander  made  no  more  scruple  in  carrying  off  the  cattle 
of  an  enemy's  tribe,  or  those  of  a  cultivator  of  the  Lowlands^ 
(who  was  always  regarded  as  an  inferior),  than  a  general  com- 
manding an  army  would  in  levying  contributions  in  an  enemy *8 
country,  or  a  captain  of  an  English  vessel  seizing  a  Spanish 
galleon  in  time  of  war.  When  Prince  Charles  was  pursued  in 
the  mountains,  a  man  named  Mac  Ian,  or  Kennedy,  who  had 
several  times  exposed  his  life  for  his  prince,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing  the  greatest  misery,  and  the  reward  of  £iOflOO 
sterling,  had  not  been  induced  to  betrav  him,  was  executed  at 
Inverness  for  stealing  a  cow !  A  little  before  the  execution  he 
took  oflT  his  bonnet,  and  returned  thanks  to  God,  that  he  had 
aever  Duled  in  his  engagements,  nor  done  any  injury  to  the 
poor,  nor  bad  ever  refused  to  share  all  that  he  had  with  the  ia« 
digent  and  the  stranger. 

The  ignorance  of  this  people  was  not  the  result  of  idleness 
and  inactivity ;  they  displayed  great  avidity  to  learn  and  to 
enlarge  their  ideas,  which  induced  them  to  question  with  in* 
quisitiveness  every  stranger  whom  they  met:  they,  however, 
wanted  instruction,  as  at  that  time  the  institution  of  parochial 
schools  was  but  just  commenced  in  the  Highlands. 

It  was  found  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  military  manners 
of  the  Highlanders  with  the  patience  and  tranquillity  necessary 
for  study.  Besides,  at  that  time,  the  Gaelic  language  was  merely 
io  manuscript,  the  Bible  having  only  been  circulated  in  that 
tongue  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  singular  orthography 
used  in  this  language  renders  the  reading  it  very  difficult ; 
and  I  have  known  many  Scotsmen  who  spoke  and  understood 
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it»  but  ooold  never  learn  to  read  it.  Since  the  ohaiKje  whicA 
have  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  Highlands,  the 
seal  of  the  Highland  Society,  and,  above  all,  the  one  which 
has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the 
care  of  an  enlightened  clergy,  have  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
those  obstacles,  which  could  not  previously  be  surnaounled, 
owing  to  the  political  and  inland  state  of  the  country.  At  this 
time  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  the  Highlands  where  the 
children  do  not  learn  to  read  and  write  in  GaeUc,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  in  the  hands  of  every  Highlahder. 

Ignorance,  which  is  the  parent  of  credulity^  and  a  vivacity 
of  imagination,  unceasingly  kept  up  by  the  imposing  pheoo« 
mena  presented  by  nature  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  on 
the  banks  of  a  dangerous  sea,  have  produced  among  the  Gaelic 
people  a  multitude  of  superstitions,  each  of  which  is  considered 
very  singular.  Among  the  number  of  superstitious  practices 
of  this  people,  some  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Catholie 
faith,  and  many  are  evidently  derived  from  paganism  and  the 
religion' of  the  Druids,  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity ;  there  are  some,  in  short,  which 
are  analogous  to  certain  religioas  customs  of  the  Jews.  In 
addition  to  the  superstitions  spread  among  the  lower  classes  of 
every  nation  in  Europe,  the  Scottish  Highlanders  haye  also 
many  which  are  peculiar  to  their  own  country. 

They  have  inherited  from  the  Catholic  religion  a  sort  of 
veneration  for  places  formerly  consecrated  to  that  worship,  aad 
they  go  in  pilgrimage  to  certain  springs  and  caverns,  which 
still  bear  the  names  of  saints,  in  order  to  be  cured  of  their  dis- 
eases. Thus  there  is  at  Strath  Filian  a  well  called  St.  Fillan, 
which,  it  is  said,  possesses  the  virtue  df  curing  several  maladies 
iat{]^ose  who  plunge  into  it:  there  they  conduct  lunatics;  the 
latter  deposit  their  clothes  on  a  heap  of  stones,  round  which 
they  make  a  procession  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  course, 
after  which  the  invalid  is  plunged  three  times  in  the  well ;  he  is 
afterwards  bound  in  a  chapel,  where  he  is  left  all  night.  If 
they  find  the  next  morning  that  he  is  loosened  from  his  bonds, 
the  saint  is  said  to  be  propitious  to  him,  if  not,  his  cure  re< 
mains  doubtful ;  but  it  more  frequently  happens  that  death  ter- 
minates his  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  so  dangerous  a  treat- 
ment. 

Among  the  Gaels,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  a  woman,  after 
being  delivered  of  a  child,  was  considered  as  impure  until  she 
bad  made  the  tour  of  the  church  three  times  in  ceremony. 
The  Highlanders  also  caused  the  new-born  child  to  pass  three 
times  through  the  fire  in  the  chimney,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Israelites,  who,  in  order  to  purify  their  children,  made  them 
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p«8S  through  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  Moloch,  They  believed 
in  erii  spirits,  and  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  poweri  thej 
employed  all  kinds  of  charms  and  talismans.  One  of  the  most 
^fficaeioos,  according  to  them,  was  a  circle  formed  by  a  switch 
of  oak,  with  which  they  girt  their  bodies,  it  was  evidently, 
as  Penhant  observes,  a  remnant  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids, 
and  of  the  veneration  which  these  priests  had  for  the  oak, 
which  they  regarded  as  a  sacred  tree.  They  also  used  a  circle 
of  mistletoe  to  preserve  them  from  accidents  and  disorders. 
Ane logons  practices  still  exist  in  Lower  Brittany,  and  some 
other  provinces  of  France,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Druids. 

The  Gaels  believed  also  in  ghosts  and  apparitions,  imagining 
likewise  that  they  saw  and  conversed  with  them ;  indeed,  tbs 
mists  and  clouds,  which  in  these  mountainous  regions  take  a 
thousand  fantastic  forms,  might  often  appear  like  shadows  and 
human  figures  in  the  eyes  of  heated  imaginations.  The  im- 
posing spectacle  of  nature,  in  her  rudest  forms  of  high  deserted 
mounttuns,  furious  torrents,  howling  winds,  and  vast  solitudes, 
must  have  inspired  a  sentiment  of  fear  and  respect  in  the  weak 
minds  which  daily  contemplated  them.  They  attributed  to 
supernatural  causes  a  variety  of  phenomena  which  astonish*  and 
often  alarm,  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries.  Thus 
they  imagined  their  deserts  were  inhabited  by  a  host  of  malign 
nant  spirits,  and  divinities  of  an  inferior  order.  Each  solitary 
and  dreary  valley,  every  high  and  lofty  mountain,  and  every  re- 
markable spot,  had  its  evil  genius,  the  figure  of  which  was  re- 
presented as  ludicrous  and  frightful  in  the  extreme-*  the  cha- 
racter wicked  and  cruel.  The  lakes  and  torrents  were  inhabited 
by  the  demons  of  the  river,  similar  to  the  kelpy  of  the  Low- 
Umders. 

Among  those  fantastic  beings  who  act  so  great  a  part  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Highlanders,  we  must  not  omit  the  Daoine 
nhi^  or  Men  of  Peace.  They  are  regarded  as  small  ghosts, 
living  under  ground,  and  under  small  mountains  covered  with 
verdure.  During  the  night,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  they 
imagined  they  saw  them  dancing  and  celebrating  their  orgies 
on  the  horison  of  the  hills;  and  without  being  wicked,  they 
were  jealous  and  envious  of  the  happiness  of  mortals. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  or  Paganismi 
are  still  recogni^d  in  the  ceremony  afanuallv  celebrated  by  the 
Highland  shepherds  on  the  first  of  May.  This  sacrifice  cham' 
pHre  is  known  under  the  name  of  BeaUuinn.  The  shepherds 
assemble,  kindle  a  large  fire,  and  after  dancing  round  it,  they 
cook  a  mixture  of  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  oatmeal ;  befora 
tasting  of  this  dish  they  pour  out  libations  on  the  ground,  they 
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then  take  oatmeal  cakes,  break  theniy  and  turning  their  fmcee 
towards  th^  fife,  they  throw  morsels  behind  them  over  their 
shoulders,  sajing,  '^  This  is  for  thee,  preserve  m  j  horses ;  aod 
this  for  thee,  preserve  my  sheep,"  addressing  themselves  to  the 
spirits  who  watch  over  their  flocks.  Thej,  in  like  manner, 
invoke  noxious  animals:  "  This  is  for  thee,  O  Renard  I  deign 
to  spare  my  lambs;  and  for  thee,  O  Hawk!  and  for  thee,  O 
Eagle  r  The  divinity  Bel^  whom  they  originally  worshipped, 
was  the  spirit  of  the  sun;  perhaps  the  god  Baal  of  the 
Israelites.  Gruagach,  or  the  young  man  with  fair  hair,  was 
also,  among  the  Gaels,  one  of  the  names  of  the  gods  of  the 
sun,  the  Apollo  Chrysocomes  of  the  Greeks.  On  those  huge 
blocks,  called  Gruagach  StoneSy  which  the  Druids  raised 
on  places  where  they  celebrated  their  religion,  tradition  informs 
tts  that  they  poured  forth  libations  of  milk. 

Every  great  family  in  the  Highlands  had  its  tutelary  geiiias, 
who  watched  over  the  destiny  of  each  of  its  members.  When 
one  was  at  the  point  of  death,  the  genius  appeared,  or  uttered 
his  mournful  lamentations.  The  familiar  spirit  of  tbe  chief  of 
the  Grants  was  a  fairy  named  May  Moulachy  **  the  Daagbter 
with  hairy  arms  ;*'  she  always  announced  by  her  presence  or 
her  cries  the  death  of  the  laird  of  Grant,  or  some  great  dis* 
aster  which  menaced  his  family.  It  was  the  same  with 
Bodach  an  rfrm,  **  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountain,^  for  the  Grants 
of  Rothiemurcbus.  Other  families  had  BensMey  old  fairies 
with  floating  hair,  and  covered  with  blue  mantles ;  they  pre- 
dicted by  their  tears,  sighs,  and  groans,  the  approaching  death 
of  some  one  of  the  members  of  these  families.  Besides,  a  train 
of  light,  variously  coloured,  when  seen  at  night,  was  the  sign 
of  a  similar  event,  and  its  direction  indicated  tbe  place  of  the 
funeral.  The  death  of  a  Maclean,  of  Loch  Buy,  was  an- 
nounced to  his  parents  by  an  apparition  of  the  spectre  of  one 
of  his  ancestors  killed  in  battle. 

When  they  set  out  on  a  journey,  they  were  very  attentive  to 
tbe  presages,  which  they  formed  from  the  first  objects  they  met 
with.  If  these  augured  unfavourable,  tfaev  returned  home,  and 
postponed  their  journey  till  another  day.  They  had  many  modes 
of  coQsulting  their  desiiny.  The  most  remarkable  method  was 
the  Taeghairm.  They  enveloped  a  man  in  the  skin  of  a  bull, 
fresh  killed,  and  placed  him  near  a  cataract,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
precipice  or  wild  place ;  having  left  him  there  all  night,  the  next 
day  they  went  to  interrogate  him,  and  his  answers  were  re- 
ceived  as  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Tbe  most  known  and  the  most  general  superstition  of  tbe 
Gaels  is  that  which  they  call  Taiehitaraugky  and  the  Engfish, 
Second  Sight,     It  is  the  faculty  of  discerning  objects  i: 
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to  other  penoni.  Tfaose  who  were  gifted  with  it  were  called 
Seergy  and  in  Gaelic .  Tauhatrim.  On  this  Vubject  Martin, 
who  travelled  throi^h  the  Hebrides  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  eentury,  at  the  time  when  the  belief  in  second  sight  was 
much  more  geaerai  than  at  present,  gives  us  the  following  in- 
formation : — 

The  vision  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Seeff  that  he 
was  at  the  instant  entirely  absorbed  by  it.  He  stood  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  shadow,  which  he  pursued,  and  could  not 
turn  bis  attention  from  it  Every  one  is  not  endowed  with  the 
povirer  of  contemplating  these  supernatural  apparitions,  and 
those,  who  poasess  it  cannot  transmit  it  to  others;  nor  can  it 
descend  from  a  Cather  to  his  children. 

These  apparitions,  or  visions,  are  of  various  natures ;  they 
have  always  some  signification  relative  to  him  who  sees  them, 
or  to  those  who  accompany  him.  The  Seer,  after  the  nature  of 
bis  vision,  predicta  events  fatal  or  encouraging,  and  the  hour, 
more  or  less  advanced  of  the  day  in  which  the  apparition 
presents  itself,  serves  him  to  fix  the  epoch  when  his  prediction 
will  be  accomplished.  If  he  sees  a  sheet  round  the  body  of  a 
living  man,  he  announces  bis  approaching  death,  and  this  pre- 
diction,  the  believers  say,  never  faila  of  being  accomplished. 
If  a  chair  winch  is  occupied,  appears  to  him  empty,  it  indi- 
cates the  death  of  him  who  is  seated  in  it.  He  can  see  absent 
friends  appear,  and  also  those  who  have  just  died  in  a  distant 
country.  He  forefjels  the  persons  who  are  to  arrive  in  the 
village,  or  enter  the  house  where  be  is ;  and  although  they  are 
entire  strangers  to  him,  he  describes  their  figure,  shape,  form, 
and  the  colour  of  their  clothes.  It  has  been  said  also,  that 
Seers  have  seen  in  caverns  and  deserted  places,  houses  covered 
with  tiles ;  also,  villages,  and  verdant  meadows,  and  have  fore* 
told  several  years,  thiat  these  places  would  be  peopled  and 
cultivated. 

Mftrttn.(who  places  implicit  faith  in  these  superstitions), 
pretends  having  seen  the  prophecies  of  the  Seers  accom- 
plished several  times.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  shown  so  much 
scepticism  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  was  not 
averse  to  believing  in  second  sight.  Boswell,  his  biographer, 
says,  that  he  sought  palpable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  spirits, 
in  order  to  combat  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  materialism 
with  more  effect. 

I  have  several  times  heard  very  respectable  men  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  mention  examples  of  second  sights  of  which 
they  asserted  themselves  to  have  been  witnesses;  and  they 
gave  these  narratives  with  the  utmost  assurance  and  the  best 
iBiitfa. .  Among  an  infinite  nnmb^  of  fisntastical  pictures  which* 
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were  pcesented  to  aii  inflamed  imagination,  it  was  snfficieiit  if 
one  bad  some  relation  with  a  real  event,  with  men  fond  of  the 
marvellouSi  who  forgot  the  quantity  of  dreams  which  bad  no 
relation  nor  connexion  with,  the  fatare.  They  placed  re* 
liance  on  a  single  trait  which  appeared  to  be  realised,  aod 
the  person  whose  predictions  were  verified,  was  proclaimed 
a  prophet. 

History  has  recorded  two  remarkable  instances  atseoomd 
sigAtf  the  most  ancient  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of, 
St.  Columban.  It  is  affirmed,  that  this  abbot  announced  to  bis 
monks  of  I->Colm-Kill,  a  victory  o(  the  Pictish  king  on  the 
very  day  tbe  battle  took  place,  although  the  field  of  battle 
was  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  upwards  of  180  miles  from  the 
conv^it  of  lona,  where  St.  Columban  then  resided. 

The  second  is  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  and,  according 
to  Pennant,  excited  a  great  interest  in  Scotland  at  the  time. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  in  1745,  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident  Forbes  being  at  his  residence  in  CuUoden,  with  a  Scottish 
nobleman,  the  conversation  turned  on  that  battle,  and  its  pro- 
bable consequences ;  after  having  a  long  time  discoursed  on 
the  subject,  and  exhausted  every  conjecture,  the  President, 
turning  himself  towards  a  window,  cried  out,  ''  All  that  may 
happen,  but  rest  assured,  these  troubles  will  be  terminated  on 
the  very  spot  where  we  now  are."  This  prediction  of  the 
battle  of  CuUoden,  several  months  before  it  took  place,  and 
when  the  victorious  army  of  the  Pretender  was  marching  into 
England,  produced  a  prodigious  eflEsct,  and  confirmed  manj 
Scots  in  their  superstitious  belief. 

Before  terminating  this  exposition  of  the  ancient  state  of  the 
Gaels,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  their  funeral  cere- 
monies ;  and  in  these  we  again  nnd  some  additional  lesem- 
hianoes  to  those  of  the  ancient  Oriental  nations. 

On  the  evening  after  the  death  of  a  Highlander,  the  parents, 
relations,  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  come  into  bis  house, 
followed  by  a  bagpipe  or  violin ;  tb^i  the  nearest  relative  of 
the  deceased  opens  a  funeral  ball,  known  by  the  name  of  taie* 
wetke.  Nothing  is  more  singular  than  this  mixture  of  dancing 
and  weeping,  music  and  doleful  cries,  which  contbinee  till 
tweak  of  day»  and  is  renewed  every  night  while  the  body  re- 
mains  uninterred.  When  the  coffin  is  carried  to  the  earth, 
it  is  followed  by  a  numerous  group  of  relatives  and  friends  of 
both  sexes.  Tne  women  pour  forth  the  most  frightful  cries, 
tear  their  hair,  and  sitting  round  the  tomb,  sing  with  loud 
¥oioe  the  mournful  Canmach. 

This  funeral  lamentation,  which  is  the  same  as  the  HuUulu 
•ot  the  Irish,  consists  only  in  cries  and  inarticulate  groans,  but 
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generally  it  is  a  moQtBftil  and  wild  air,  to  irhick  the  bards 
httTe  composed  poems  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  His  virtues, 
exploits,  hospitality,  and  noble  origin,  are  recalled ;  and  the 
grief  of  his  family  and  bis  clan  are  expressed  in  a  touching 
aod  poetical  manner.  After  the  ceremony  is  finished,  the  re- 
lations  invite  all  the  persons  who  have  assisted  in  it  to  an 
abundant  repast.  Whiskey  flows  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
days  consecrated  to  mourning  generally  terminate  as  a  festival, 
by  revelry  and  intoxication. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Rmnqirkabic  Chtmgea  operated  in  the  Mannera  and  Cuatome 

of  the  Highlanders. 

It  appeared  to  me  almost  incredible,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  as  I  have  described  in  the  preceding  chapter;  that  manners 
80  different  from  our  own  should  have  existed  little  more  than 
half  a  centory  ago,  at  a  distance  of  460  miles  from  London 
—the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  civilised  and  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe  :--4iad  it  not  been  attested  by  accredited 
historians,  and  had  I  not  recognised  in  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  mode  of  life,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides 
and  western  coasts, of  Scotland,  numerous  and  unequivocal 
traces  of  the  same  constitution.  Such  a  state  was  so  incom* 
patible  with  the  progress  of  learning,  mode  of  government, 
and  manuN's  of  the  British  nation,  that  we  cannot  believe  it 
conld  still  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  when  even  such  great 
erents  had  not  hastened  its  close. 

These  tribes  resembled  so  many  small  independent  states,  in 
a  single  monarchy,  and  would  not  submit  to  laws  emanating 
from  the  government ;  thus,  the  interminable  wars  among  the 
clans,  and  the  audacious  depredations  among  the  peaceful  and 
indastrious  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  were  sure,  sooner  or 
iater,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  l^islative  power. 

But  the  still  more  alarming  rebellions  which  were  mani- 
fested in  the  mountains,  made  the  government  feel  the  urgent 
necessity  of  extinguishing  that  focus  of  discord  and  civil  war, 
which  the  enemies  of  England  and  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts, 
ceased  not  to  foment. 

Already  since  the  rebellion  of  1745,  many  powerful  chiefs  bad 
paid,  even  with  their  property  and  their  lives,  tfaieir  chivalrous 
devotion  to  their  ancient  and  unfortunate  sovereigns.  Those 
confiscations  and  executions  for  a  moment,  restrained  and  in-  * 
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tioiidated  a  turbulent  population ;  but  as  nothing  was  changed 
in  the  system  of  the  claas,  the  chiefs  still  preserved  all  their 
power.  Defended  hj  the  inaccessible  barriers  of  their  moun- 
tains and  torrents,  they  were  still  able,  when  the  time  arrived, 
to  prepare  for  new  incursions  at  the  head  of  their  formidable 
bands,  which  bad  been  vanquished,  but  not  entirely  subc^ued. 
This  happened  efifectually,  in  the  famous  expedition  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  mountains  were  under  arms ;  they  inundated 
the  southern  part  of  Scotland  like  a  torrent,  destroyed  the 
troops  of  the  line  which  were  opposed  to  them,  and  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  England.  The  capital  was  in  consternation, 
and  expecting  at  every  instant  to  see  a  formidable  and  savage 
army  enter  within  its  walls. 

The  imminent  danger  in  which  the  government  found.itself 
at  this  period,  proved  the  necessity  of.  adopting  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  similar  events, 
and  radically  to  destroy  even  the  cause  of  those  frequent  insur- 
rections ;  viz.  the  patriarchal  and  military  government  of  the 
clans.  .  . 

For  this  purpose,  new  executions  and  confiscations  took 
place  in  greater  number  than  ever ;  and  a  general  disarming 
of  all  the  Highlanders  was  proclaimed  and  executed  by  force. 

Military  roads  were  opened  from  all  parts  across  the  defiles 
and  (at  that  time)  inaccessible  Tallies,  to  enable  the  troops 
and  artillery  to  penetrate  easily  into  the  very  heart  of  the  de- 
serts. Ancient  forts  were  repaired,  and  new  fortresses  were 
constructed,  and  guarded  by  strong  garrisons,  to  restrain  the 
still  formidable,  although  disarmed,  population.  In  short,  the 
power  of  the  chiefs  was  abolished ;  the  chain  of  clans  was 
broken,  and  all  jurisdiction  was  taken  away  from  the  chiefs. 
Justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  and  other  judicial  officers,  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  for  a  long  time  established  in  the 
Lowlands,  were  charged  with  maintaining  order  and  executing 
justice  in  the  Highlands  after  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The 
chiefs  were  no  longer  considered  otherwise  than  proprietors  of 
land,  and  the  vassals  as  their  farmers.  It  required  much 
firnmesspnd  vigilance  to  introduce  among  the  Gaels  a  system 
so  different  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  habituatea  from 
time  immemorial ;  but  the  conquerors  overstrained  the  means 
for  attaining  that  object.  The  soldiers  committed  great  ex- 
cesses, and  displayed  a  rigour  which  often  bordered  on 
cruelty ;  and  many  unwarrantable  abuses  were  committed  on 
the  conquered,  now  a  prey  to  hatred  and  revenge. 

The  government  were  likewise  guilty  of  a  gross  fault : — too 
much  influenced  by  the  recent  alarm  whiob  they  had  experienced, 
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tbej  made  Inwm  ia  order  to  de&troy  the  neural  ok^reieter  of 
this  people,  and  not  content  with  baviDg  deprived  tbeoi  of 
their  arms,  they  probibtted  their  particular  ooatuiae.  Tbejr 
even  forbade  the  use  of  their  vernacular  t(Higuey  and  abso- 
lutely wished  to  create  momentarily  an  English  colony,  as  if  it 
were  possible^  deprive  high-minded  and  brave  people  of  their 
wbole  inberitanoe  of  glorioas  recollections.  Every  method,  in 
short,  was  employed  in  the  Highlands,  which  the-  most  abso" 
late  despotism  could  suggest,  that  the  power  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  elans  migbt  be  superseded  by  the  power  of  the  law.  The 
latter,  withoi^t  means  of  defence,  and  opposed  by  immense 
forces,  were  sot  in  a  state  to  Resist,  but  their  pride  disdained 
a  yoke  which  they  were  unable  to  shake  ofF.  Tbey  sought 
evory  means  of  eluding  the  laws  whioh  appeared  to  them 
bttmiliating,  and  in  defiance  of  their  oppressors,  they  pre- 
served their  ancient  customs  as  much  as  they  were  able ;  these 
were  become  much  deaier,  from  the  endeavours  whioh  had 
been  made  to  efhce  the  memory  of  them. 

Removed  from  public  employment  and  military  eommand, 
and  treated  as  rebels,  the  Highlanders  were,  for  a. long  time, 
neglected  in  tlieir  dreary  mountains,  by  the  British  oouxt  and 
parliament  The  celebrated  Lord  Chatham  having  succeeded 
to  the  ministry,  quickly  felt  that  such  oppression  was  very  Ha- 
fit  to  reconcile  them  with  the  new  order  of  (hings,  and  attach 
them  to  one  common  country ;  and  he  foresaw  all  the  ad« 
vantages  which  the  English  government  might  derive  from  that 
raoe  of  heroes,  as  he  styled  them,  if  once  he  could  gain  their 
affectioDS.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  mild  and  concilia- 
tory measures  as  being  the  most  probable  means  of  restoring 
tranquillity.  All  the  rigorous  laws  were  revoked,  the  High- 
bnders  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  their  national  dress,  and  the 
nimiBter  restored  them  their  arms  to  use  in  the  service  of  Eng. 
laad.  Thus,  this  great  Statesman  knew  how  to  profit  by  these 
jarlike  people,  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  country  ;  and .  by 
<^^reeB,  succeeded  in  attaching  them  to  the  House  of  Bruns- 
^▼ick,  by  the  bonds  of  gratitude  and  affection.  Restored  also 
^  tbeir  customs,  and  to  their  national  manners,  and  at  the 
ttme  time,  to  peace  and  repose,  deprived  of  the  means  of  plun- 
dering their  neighbours,  and  of  figbtix^  among  themselves,  the 
<^^ghlandbrs  displayed  a  new  character.  Still  more  interesting, 
tbao  that  which  had  distinguished  them  in  their  ancient  state. 
^^^7  preserved  the  virtues  of  a  savage  people,  and  threw  aside 
^  ^ices  and  ignorance  by  which  they  are  geaerftUy  aocom- 
P&Died. 

PftUiotism,  loyalty,  bospitality,  and  religion,  continued  to 
flourish  amongst  them  ;  respect  for  property  was  no  longer,  as 
Dotages  and  Travels,  No.  XLIV.  Vol.  VIII.     o 
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formerlj,  confined  to  the  posfiessions  or  the  same  clan  ;  tfaej 
accustomed  themvelves  to  respect  all  Scotsmen,  to  what- 
ever tribe  or  district  they  might  belong,  as  countrymen  and 
brothers.  Thog  the  same  men>  who  sixty  years  ago  lived  al- 
most entirely  on  pillage,  are  now  proverbial  for  their  mora- 
lity;  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  they  give  the 
least  occupation  to  the  courts  of  assize.  Faithful  to  their 
sovereign,  they  know  also  how  to  display  in  regular  armies 
that  attachment  and  heroic  courage  which  animated  them  in 
their  petty  intestine  wars.  Rigorous  observers  of  their  reli- 
gious duties,  they  afford  this  day  an  example  to  all  Christians 
of  that  active  piety  which  induces  them,  in  order  to  assist  in 
divine  service,  to  brave  the  tempestuous  climate,  and  under- 
take long  journeys  in  a  country  beset  with  rocks,  across  dan- 
gerous precipices  and  boisterous  seas.  The  ministers  second 
their  seal  by  astonishing  eflforts  and  the  warmest  attachment ;  for 
they  are  to  be  seen  braving  the  fury  of  the  ocean  in  small  boats 
to  carry  the  consolation  of  religion  into  the  most  distant  parts 
of  their  parishes. 

The  number  of  parishes  too  limited  in  proportion  tctbeir 
extent,  is  the  cause  why  the  pastors,  notwithstanding  their 
zeal,  cannot  discharge  all  the  functions  required  by  their  min- 
istry. In  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  members  of  the 
church  have  been  delegated  under  the  title  of  missionaries,  to 
aid  the  pastors  in  preaching  the  gospel.  They  go  at  certain 
periods  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  vallies,  and  the  most 
remote  districts ;  but  the  salaries  of  these  respectable  ministers 
are  far  from  being  proportioned  to  their  utility  and  devotion. 

Not  only  has  the  succour  of  religion  been  augmented,  but 
a  Society  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  has  founded 
establishments  for  the  education  of  children.  Every  village  in 
the  mountains  and  isles,  however  small,  possesses  at  present  a 
school  where  reading  and  writing  are  taught,  in  Gaelic  and 
English.  Thus  that  ignorance  into  which  a  military  life  had 
-for  a  long  period  plunged  this  people,  is  dving  away,  and  with 
it  those  superstitious  practices  and  creeds  which  have  long 
been  prevalent  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland. 

Notwithstanding  the  Chiefs  have  lost  much  of  their  power 
by  the  abolition  of  the  patriarchal  regime,  they  have,  however, 
in  general  preserved  a  great  influence  over  their  farmers,  who 
were  formerly  their  vassals;  this  influence  is  due  to  the  pro- 
perty of  extensive  domains.  They  let  the  farms  at  low  prices 
to  those  whom  they  protect ;  and  as  they  can  withdraw  these 
benefits  at  pleasure,  their  farmers  are  thus  entirely  dependent 
on  them.  Although  the  law  deprived  the  Chiefs  of  that  faeri- 
ditary  jurisdiction  which  they  formerly  exercised,  yet,  as  the 
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olBces  of  "  Justice  of  the  Peace""  are  always  confided  to  great 
proprietors,  and  as  the  distance  of  the  moontaias  and  isles 
irom  tiie  centre  of  government  renders  arbitrary  measures  more 
easily  carried  into  execution,  than  in  England  and  the  south  of 
Scotland,  the  lairds  thus  preserve  a  much  more  extensive 
power  over  their  tenantry  than  that  of  other  proprietors  in 
Great  Britain.  When  the  laird  makes  use  of  his  prerogative 
only  for  the  good  of  his  subordinates ;  when  he  applies  him- 
self,  like  bi^  ancestors,  to  conciliate  their  respect  by  offers  of 
services  and  kindness*;  when,  in  short,  hefendeavours  to  keep  op 
among  them  that  spirit  of  clanship,  or  family  love,  so  power« 
ful  in  former  times,  be  again  finds  among  the  farmers  the  same 
attachment— -the  same  devotion  which  they  formerlv  enter- 
tained for  their  chieb.  But,  in  this  respect,  ail  the  Highland 
proprietors  have  not  followed  the  same  course,  and  hence  have 
resulted  very  different  effects  in  the  prosperity  aud  happiness  of 
tboae  Highlanders  who  are  not  proprietors.  This  is  what  I 
shall  endeavour  to  describe  ;  for  in  this  particular  are  included 
the  most  striking  results  which  the  transition  from  a  military 
regime  to  a  commercial  system  has  occasioned. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  before  the  abolition  of  the 
regime  of  clans,  the  interest  of  the  landed  proprietor  was  to 
coaceatrate  in  his  domain  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms;  bence  it  followed,  that  the  popur 
iation  was  no  longer  identified  with  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
and  that  the  land  was  divided  into  a  very  considerable  number 
of  small  farms,  on  each  of  which  a  whole  family  resided.  In 
general,  the  proprietor  reserved  for  himself  a  part  of  bis  do- 
main, where  he  placed  the  men  of  his  suite,  bis  servants,  and 
all  those  who  were  more  particularly  attached  to  bis  persoa. 
Some  vassals  paid  no  rent  for  their  farms,  others  paid  their 
leases  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in  personal  or  particular 
Krvioes  to  the  profit  of  the  proprietor.  The  portions  of  his 
domain  which  the  chief  did  not  use  himself  were  let  to  a  few  of 
the  principal  members  of  his  tribe,  his  nearest  relations,  desig- 
nate! under  the  name  of  tackmnen ;  the  latter  divided  the  lands 
■gain  among  the  small  tenants,  and  the  cotters^  or  labouring 
people.  The  farms  which  these  last  occupied  were  not  con- 
siderable :  they  paid  no  rent  in  money,  but  they  worked  for 
the  tacksmen^  and  were  their  servants. 

When  the  chiefs  were  deprived  of  their  authority  over  their 
tnbes,  and  being  no  longer  petty  independent  princes,  so  great 
an  armed  population  was  become  useless  to  them,  and  no 
longer  procured  them,  as  formerly,  that  consideration  and 
power  which  were  the  objects  of  their  ambition ;  they,  there- 
fore, felt  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  rank  and  credit  by 
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Mll»peol  meaDt,  and  tb«»  wbieh  were  most  obTioa^  weie  tie 
•tnploynielit  of  tbevr  latids  in  aogmeiitiog  tb^ir  fortmts;  It 
was  neoessarr  for  this  purpose  to  increase  the  re^enm,  and  to 
imake  tbe  soil  yield  a  greater  pecuoiary  profit*  Tfa#  system  of 
adimnlstration  of  domains  pursued  antil  tfaen  io  the  Higiiiaods 
im  the  least  likely  of  all  to  procuie  tbeie  aidvatitageB.  Tbe 
mat  of  the  farms  had  been  invariably  held  extremely  Iokw,  and 
the  entire  produce  of  thfrsoil  was  4^onsumed  in  sappottteg  that 
iDOpQlation  which  wasi  of  so  littile  service  to  agrkuflture.  There 
remained  no  surplus  for  disposal  in  a  market;  consequently 
there  were  no  markets,  and  tbe  farmers  reported  no  Idnd  of 
provisions' from  their  domains  which  coald  be  sold.^  Th^  pro- 
prietors, therefore^  having  no  longer  any  thing  in  view  but  tiieir 
pecuniary  intertpsts,  must  consequezitly  have  felt  dhe  neceeditf  of 
aagme<fting  tbe  extent  of,  their  krms,  by  the  dintioution  of 
their  numl^r.  By  that,  tlie  same  labour,  which  formerly  em- 
ployed a  multitude  of  hands;  #tfs  now  easily  execated  by  a 
mgle  farmer ;  tbe  spaee  of  grooiid  which  at  that  ttnie  mato- 
twined  all  these  small  farmers  being  now  cultivated  by  oae  in- 
dividual, there  remained  for  him  a  certain  sorplas  wfaieh  he 
could  realise  by  carrying  it  to  market. 

Those?  who  bad  until  then  held  small  fetrms  were  dispossessed 
m  great  numbers,  in  proportion  as  the  proprietors,  always- more 
anxious  fbr  large  revenuest^  were  convinced  thai  to'  ooDvert 
their  mountains  and  valleys  into  pasture  for  sheepy  wa»  aiiich 
more  profitable  than  the  cultivation  of  hand.  Farttiera  from 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  from  England,  whose  chief  occo- 
paiion  was  the  propagation  of  sbeep;  having  dlsco^red  that 
the  mountains  of  Scotland  supplied  pasturage  of  as  good  a 
quatity  as  those  of  the  Chemoi  HitU  and  of  Engtafidy  and 
that  they  eould  form  them  out  ilt  a  higher  pricey  made 
tbe  Highland  proprietors  better  offers  than  tbey  hiad  re- 
<N^ived  fronf  their  ancient  vassals,  and  eonsefuently  thm  ob- 
tained tbe  preference.  The  gftsAt  formers  of  the  tnoimtaias,  or 
tacksmeny  witnessed  the  enormous  profits  wMcb  these  new 
eomers  made  at  tbe  fairs  of  tbe  south,  by  tbe  exportation  of 
their  sh^  reared  in  the  Highlands  which  were  more  consider- 
able, hs  they  bad  neither  the  expense  of  labour  nor  of  imple- 
ments that  tbe  agrioolturist  had^  lUid  a  smglo  shepherd  was  suffi- 
cient to  guard  the  largest  flocks  in  tbe  most  extenrive  district. 

This  SQOcess  awakened  the  attention  of  the  large  fieupmers, 
and  they  likewise  resblved  to  undertake  the  breedii^  of  sheep ; 
they  dispossessed  their  small  tenants  and  their  CotterSf  and  by 
IbB  profits  which  tbey  made,  were  able  to  pay  the  proprietors 
a  higher  rent  for  their  fttrms,  which  they  could  thus  preserve. 
The  i^stem  of  sheep  pasturage  became  more  established  fivery 
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ynr;  the  oonpetiliQtB  winch  was  eitabliebed  between  tlie 
English  farmers  or  Lowlaoders^  and  the  ioQkamen  af  the 
HigUaods,  prodigiously  aagmented  the  reveotie  of  land  in  the 
latter  eoontry^  The  proprietors  attained  the  objeet  they  bad 
in  view :  tbej  enfiched  themselves  by  the  pyogresstve  aad  ra- 
pid increase  of  their  vents,  and  many  of  tlitm  quitted  their 
moantains  and  their  now  deserted  vallies»  to  expand  tbeir 
newly  ae^otred  fortunes  in  Edinburgh,,  and  in  London.}  seek* 
ing  to  gratify  their  vanity  by  a  (Ulplay  of  luxary,  as  they 
formerly  did,  by  exhibiting  the  savage  pomp  of  a  numerona 
suite  of  devoted  vassak. 

Whert  th«i  beoame  of  the  tenantry  and  labourers,  who  bv 
these  measnrei  were  deprived  of  farms,  which  a  long  heredi* 
tary  posvesmoo  had  accustomed  them  to  consider  as  ^eir  pro- 
perty ?  Filled  with  despair,  and  burning  with  re/Bientment 
agatn^  their  chiefs,  who  ought  to  have  protected  them,  and 
whom  they  accused  of  ingratitude ;  being  unable  to  remain  ia 
a  oomitry,  where4  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life 
it  wi&s  indispensable  to  possess  a  small  portion  of  land ;  and 
destitute  bf  all  resources,  they  were  finally  obliged  to  quit 
those  valliea  and  mountains  which  their  forefathers  had  in* 
habited,  and  which  recalled  to  their  minds  so  many  interest- 
ing and  glorioua  associations.  Those  of  the  tenantry  who 
possessed  cattle  aad  agricultural  implements  hastened  to  sell 
them,  and  iitrith  their  produce  they  ^  paid  their  passage  from 
England  to  America,  where  they  emigrated  in  vast  numbera 
witb  tbeir  fkmilies.  The  working  people,  who  bad  no  other 
resource  thhn  their  own  labour^  flocked  to  the  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  Lowlands,  with  the  firm  determination  of  la- 
bouring inceisantly  in  the  factoHes,  in  order  to  obtain  funds 
adequate  to  the  cost  of  their  voyage  to  America ;  and  the  mo- 
ment this  was  done,  they  eagerly  set  off  to  join  their  coun- 
trymen in  a  foreign  land. 

In  addition  to  the  number  Who  had  already  been  turned  out 
of  their  farms^  Was  the  emigration  of  those  who  felt  that  a  si* 
mllar  fate  awaited  them ;  depending  no  longer  on  the  attach- 
ment of  their  ancient  chiefs,  and  subjected,  while  the  latter 
were  amusiag  themsrives  in  great  cities,  to  all  the  vexations 
and  severity  of  overseers,  who  were  frequently  strangers,  sent 
to  manage  the  estates  during  the  absence  of  the  proprietors, 
they  preferred  throwing  up  their  farms,  before  the  leases  were 
exjiired,  smd  profited  by  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to 
undertake  the  voyage* 

Thus,  a  great  emigration  took  place>  by  which  the  English 
goveaudeDt  saw  thoasands  of  faithful  subjeots  removing  into 
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foreign  coofitries— honest  and  brave  men,  who  were  formerly 
considered  a  nursery  of  intrepid  soldiers. 

A  general  crj  of  disapprobation  was  raised  in  Scotland 
against  those  proprietors  who,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature  and 
of  pitj,  and  looking  only  to  their  personal  interests,  sacrificed 
to  their  cupidity  a  host  of  men  who  had  exposed  their  lives  for 
them,  and  whose  fathers  had  more  than  once  generously  de- 
voted themselves  to  their  ancestors.  '*  What  are  become,^  said 
these  unfortunate  people  in  their  distress,  without  asylum  and 
without  protectors — ^^  what  are  become  of  the  family  ties,  which 
our  chief  formerly  deliehted  to  preserve  among  us,  when  he  bad 
occasion  for  our  arms  f  Are  we  no  longer  his  tribe  ?  i  Are  we 
no  longer  the  children  of  one  common  father — now  that  we 
claim  his  protection?'^  Happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  these  melancholy  scenes  were  by  no  means  general 
in  the  Highlands ;  for  if  the  fermentation  which  followed,  and 
which  on  some  occasions  manifested  itself  otherwise  than  by 
complaints — if  this  discontent  had  burst  forth  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts at  the  same  time,  the  public  safety  would  have  been 
grievously  compromised.  But  more  fortunate  for  humanity, 
there  were  found  many  proprietors,  who  preferred  the  hap- 
piness of  dififusing  benefits  around  them,  to  the  allurements  of 
gain;  and  instead  of  augmenting  their  revenues,  sought  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  subordinates.  There  were 
also  some  who  were  far  frpm  desiring  to  disinherit  their  ancient 
vassals,  yet,  nevertheless,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  the 
high  prices  offered  them  for  their  farms ;  these  last,  therefore, 
endeavoured,  without  making  corresponding  sacrifices,  to  rc^- 
tain  them  in  their  service. 

Efforts  were  now  making  throughout  Scotland  to  procure 
resources  for  those  who  had  been  sent  away  by  their  hard- 
hearted proprietors ;  but  these  efforts  were  not  sufficiently  fol- 
lowed up;  they  were  rarely  complete,  and  often  the  plans 
adopted  in  order  to  procure  them  the  means  of  subsistence 
entirely  failed.  Thus,  when  war  presented  no  obstacles, 
emigration  continued,  and  went  on  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  These  symptoms  of  depopulation  at  length  began  to 
spread  alarm  among  those  who  felt  interested  in  the  mountains 
of  Scotland. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  this  subject.  A  respectable 
association.  The  Highland  Society,  took  these -circumstances 
into  their  serious  consideration,  and  were  actively  occupied  in 
seeking  resources,  even  in  the  Highlands^  in  order  to  retain 
those  who  were  disposed  to  emigrate. 

They,  in  consequence,  claimed  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
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laturei  to  oppose  the  emigration;  and  what  is  most  remarkable, 
the  proprietors  who  were  the  cause  of  the  evils,  aod  who  alone 
could  provide  an  efficacious  remedy,  were  those  who  most 
anxiously  demanded  authority  from  government  tQ  restrain 
the  emigrants  from  embarking.  They  were  doobtlesa  per- 
suaded, that  such  an  emigration  was  injarioos  to  the  country, 
and  perhaps  also,  they  were  conscious,  Uiat  to  them  would  m^ 
Bonabiy  be  imputed  the  expatriation  of  so  nmnv  brave  men. 
But  what  could  the  i^islature  do?  They  could  not  conipel 
the  proprietors  to  dispose  of  their  domains  against  their  own 
will,  nor  could  they  infringe  on  the  right  of  every  inhabitant  of 
a  free  country,  to  transport  himself  to  the  place  which  ap- 
peared to  him  the  most  suitable  for  the  developement  of  his 
industry.  They  tried,  therefore,  by  persuasion,  to  retain  those 
who  wished  to  emigrate,  by  offering  them  lucrative  resources 
in  their  own  country,  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  for  this 
purpose,  that  the  Caledonian  canal  was  undertaken,  and 
which,  in  fact,  has  employed  a  great  number  of  workmen. 
The  parliament  also  ordered  the  opening  of  new  roads ;  but 
these  labours,  although  considerable,  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  great  number  of  men  who  were  out  of  employment ;  be. 
sides,  there  were  many,  who  feeling  that  these  resources  were 
only  temporary,  and  excited  by  examples,  as  well  as  by  the 
hope  of  making  their  fortunes,  and  by  the  attraction  of  pos- 
sessing lands  of  their  own,  persisted  in  emigrating  to  America. 

Thus  emigration  continued,  and  at  the  termination  of  every 
war,  numerous  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  em- 
barked for  the  new  world.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the 
departure  of  these  unfortunate  people,  have  painted  in  lively 
colours  the  distressing  scenes  which  were  unceasingly  renewed 
when  SQ  many  poor  Highlanders  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to 
the  huts  and  vallies  of  their  native  country. 

Among  the  numerous  works  which  have  been  written  on  the 
emigration  of  the  Highlanders,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Lord  Selkirk,  who,  in  truth,  is  the  only  author  who  has  ap- 
proved of  the  expulsion  of  small  farmers,  and  who  has  consi- 
dered emigration  as  favourable  to  the  developement  of  industry 
in  Great  Britain.  He  has  treated  this  subject  entirely  as  a 
question  of  political  economy,  and  enforced  his  arguments  with 
great  acumen.  This  work,  it  appears  to  me,  was  so  much  the 
more  dangerous,  as  its  tendency  was  to  abandon  all  attempts  to 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  the  unhappy  Highlanders,  as  being 
unprofitable  and  even  injurious ;  thus  encouraging  the  proprie- 
tors to  study  their  own  self-interest,  in  driving  from  their 
homes  an  inteUigeot  people,  who  were  warmly  attached  to 
their  duties,  to  their  laws,  and  to  their  sovereign,~-for  the  pur- 
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poftt  of  rapplyio;  tbeir  plMses  by  flocktf  of  Aeep!  I  tniBt  I 
shall  be  «xcu«ed  eadeavoaring  to  oppose  some  reflections  to 
&e  argumeiits  bj  wbicb  Lord  Selkirk  has  justified  such  cod- 
4lact,  ami  explained  his  opinioiis. 

Are  we  only,  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  this  im- 
portant subject,  as  the  noble  author  has  done,  with  respect  to 
•the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  proprietors,  and  of  those  of  the 
indostriovB  and  commeroial  interests  of  the  nation  ?  Is  there 
aotalso  a  much  greater  question,  and  one  of  much  higher  im- 
portance? Ought  we  not  first  of  all  to  ascertain  whether  a 
.nan  has  a  right,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  religion,  the  rules 
•of  morality,  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  to  sacri- 
fice to  personal  advantages  the  happiness,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence of  a  number  of  human  beings,  who  have  a  just  claim 
.on  him  for  protection,  and  who  are  enticely  under  his  de- 
pendence? Thus,  rf  the  real  cause  of  emigration  be  found  in 
the  means  employed  by  proprietors  to  increase  their  revenues ; 
and  if  these  means  are  manifestly  oontrarr  to  morality,  what- 
ever may  be  tbeir  good  effects  in  political  econony — whatever 
brilliant  results  they  may  offer  in  perspective — all  the  parti- 
■cdlar  and  general  benefits  which  might  have  been  derived  from 
it,  ought  not  to  hare  been  sought  after,  as  they  were  evidently 
founded  on  an  unjust  principle.^-<Lord  Selkirk  does  not  appear 
•to  have  felt  this,  when  he  so  strongly  advocated  the  utility  and 
Ihe  advantages  of  emigration. 

By  stripping  this  subject  of  the  moral  question,  which  indeed 
is  inseparable  from  it,  and  by  reducing  it  to  a  simple  calculation 
-of  interest,  ihe  bas  collected  a  number  of  arguments  sufficiently 
-specious,  in  order  to  support  his  conclusion ;  vi^  that,  to  en- 
conrage  the  system  adopted  by  the  proprietors,  the  emi- 
gration which  is  the  consequence  of  it,  is  necessary  for  the 
public  prosperity.  But  if  he  has  contrived  to  dazzle  the 
imagination  for  a  time,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing 
.public  opinion,  nor  in  persuading  those  who  still  consider  him 
■93  their  guide. 

:It  happens  here,  as  on  all  occasions  when  systems  of  politi- 
<sal  economy  are  found  in  contradiction  with  the  laws  of  ethics, 
.that  many  persons  who  are  incapable  of  refuting  the  argu- 
^ments  employed  to  support  them,  reject  them  from  the  sole' 
•motive  that  they  are  repugnant  to  their  own  jntimate  opinions. 
Such  are  the  dispositions  whioh  liord  Selkirk  and  other, 
-economists  tax  with  prejucKoe,  and<  which  they  endeavour  to, 
.destroy  among  those  whom  they  address,  by  always  showing 
them,  that  tl^  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  from  whence 
pubUo  wealth  is  derived,  ought  to  be  ^he  sole  ohgeot  of  their 
^ffprts,  as  iadividuaJb  and  jnembem  of .  the  body  politic ;  every 
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otiier  aoniidenitfoa  being  yields  to  tfcat  point  TlMte  irti^ 
baye  till  now  refosed  to  embmee  this  qfVteiUy  are  only,  fa  tiMir 
ejevjsssuperflciai  observtnr,  who  do  not'coorider  that  tb»i»  par* 
tial  evife  ought  to  haye  the  public  good  a«  a  final  comeqaeno^. 

But,  kas  not  the  simple  and  conclusive  reasonine  whiob^  an* 
known  to  them,  influence  those  ignorant  and  pr^dioed  pi^ 
tenders,  nineb  more  force  than  that  wliieh  they  are  inclined 
to  oppose  to  them  ?  ^  You  prore  to  os  admirably  well,'*  tbey 
may  say,  ^  what  would  be  the  surest  and  most  expeditious 
means  of  enricbing  ourselves,  and,  on  this  point,  we  agree  witb 
jon :  however,  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  we  must  be  gsil^ 
of  iajastioe,  for  we  regard  as  such  the  abandonment  of  men- 
who  have  a  claim  on  our  protection,  and  consequently  Ais  aet 
ii  repugnamt  to  our  conscience/*  But  the  laws  of  morality, 
even  when  tbey  are  not  dictated  by  religion,  are,  from  the 
avowal  of  every  philosopher,  founded  on  the  immfutable  basis 
of  reason.  Here  is  on  one  side  political,  economy,  suoh  as  it  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  present  day,  which  says  to  us :  FolloiT 
only  your  pecuniary  interest,  it  will  conduct  yon  to  yonr 
greatest  happiness,  to  that  of  your  country.  However,  the 
voice  of  morality  cries  out :  Do  not  unto  ofters  that  which  yoa 
would  not  wish  should  be  done  iinto  you.  Do  not  e^tingwisb 
in  your  heart  that  sentiment  of  commiseration  for  your  Mlo# 
creatures  in  distress,  which  is  the  principal  of  every  socfid 
virtae. 

From  these  two  modes  of  reasoning  which,  on  the  same 
subject,  lead  to  resulls  so  diamelricaHy  opposite,  one  of 
them  must  evidently  be  fkise ;  which  then  are  we  to  chodse  ? 
We  should  not  hesitate,  as  we  know  from  the  earliest  expe- 
nence,  from  the  testimony  of  all  philosophers,  and,  in  riiort, 
from  the  light  of  revelation,  that  morali^  is  intimately  conv 
neded  With  human  nature,  and  forms  part  of,  its  very  essence. 
We  are  imt  %o  certain  with  respect  to  any  system  of  political 
econon^.  In  this  unoertafn^  we  adopt  then  the  coneldsiona 
of  morality.  How  mneh  more  reason  have  we  on  our  side 
than  yon,  who  t€fl  us,  in  the  name  of  political  economy,  that 
we  ought  not  to  stop  al  a  transient  and  partial  evil,  in  order 
to  attain  a  general  and  permanent  blessing,*  when  we  oppose 
to  this  spacious  and  dangerous  doctrine  so  just  and  true  a  pre- 
cept of  mbrality :  Ntver  do  an  evil  thta  good  may  reMttfroiH 
it  /  Whm  a  state  then  would  society  be  in,  rf  an  evident  injua- 
tfce  were  permitted  with  the  mere  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
some  advantage? 

With  wbat  irresistible  force  may  we  apply  the  answer  of  a 

*  See  Lord  Selkirk  on  Emigration,  pp.  133  and  134. 
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Hllfblaiid chief,  when  he  wagadviaed  to «iend,away  hw aacieqt 
Tamls  in  order  to  replace  them  with  flocks  of  sheep — **  Their 
forefathers,"  said  be,  '^  have,  at  the  price  of  their  bloed.  aod 
their  lives^  conquered  and  defended  the  domain  which  J  pos- 
aesB,  and  t  think  their  children  have  a  natural  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  produce  of  it.*^ 

I  have  hitherto  expressly  treated  this  important  qaegtiop 
under  a  dogmatical  form,  and  I  have  appealed  to  the  laws  of 
morality,  which,  by  common  consent,  are  also  those  of  jeason. 
The  partisans  who  calculate  only  their  own  interest,  and  apply 
it  to  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  repel  every  argument) — they 
pretend  to  regard  those  with  pity,  as  being  wekk  and  in- 
liAtuated,  who  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  va9t  pro- 
jects for  the  perfection  of  the  vocial  fabric.  But,  what  would 
they,  have  said,  had  I  addressed  myself  to  those  who  yet  feel  a 
lively  emotion  at  the  recital  of  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow- 
(Creatures;^  had  I  presented  to  them  these  men,  whom  the  eco- 
nomists consider  as  so  many  abstract  quantities,  and  of  vifhoai 
•they  would  dispose  as  the  calculator  does  bis  figures,  but 
whom  I  would  have  shown  to  have  been .  animated  by  all 
the  affections  and. recollections,  and  a  prey  to  all.  the  impres- 
fiions  of  happiness  or  misery  which  the  Creator  has  imparted 
to  the  human  species ;  had  I,  in  short,  opposed  to  the  specioi^ 
arguments  of  these  bold  theorists,  the  simple  and  affiectiog 
picture  presented  by  a  multitude  of  fathers,  aged  men,  and 
.children,  driven  by  hundreds  from  their  native  soil,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  rapacious  cupidity  and  vanity  of  a  single  man; 
who  would  dare  to  set  bis  heart  .against  the  sympathy  whicb 
such  a  spectacle  would  have  excited  in  a  generous  breast? 
These.unfortunatebei&g^,  driven  from  their  country,  witbovt 
jMsistance,  abandoned  by  the  man  whom  they  had  cherished  as 
a  father^  and  on  whom  they  founded  all  their  hopes,  and  con- 
fided themselves  to  the  first  adventurer  they  met  with»  •crowd- 
ed promiscuously  into  vessels  too  small  for  the  number  of 
passengers,  and  without,  adequate  means  of  subsicftence  daring 
the  voyage,  arrive  at  last  in  the  new  wprld,—- they  touoh 
the  soil  of  that  promised  land;  hut  here,  again  other  misfor- 
. tunes  await  them.  Strangers,  destitute  of  every  thing,  in  an 
unknown  country,  the  greater  part  of  an  age  at  whioh  it  is 
.difficult  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  a  new  kind  of  occu- 
.pation,  and  in  which  strength  is  wanting  for  the  laborious  ex- 
.ertions  which  await  them,— in  this  state  are  exposed ,  to 
the  mercy  of  rapacious  speculators.  Lost,  in  short,  in  those  im- 
.mense  forests,  where  they  must  seek  their  own  subsistence,  the 
isolated  state  in  which  they  find  themselvcss,  the  depth  of  those 
impenetrable  woods,  and  the  frightful  aspect  of  the  deserts, 
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iheni  with  borror ;  despair  takes  possession  of  tlieir  ioiilsi 
nd  it  is^  only  with  diffleoltj  that,  without  a  guidev  without 
anj  direction,  tbej  perhaps  ultimately  succeed  in  coltivating 
ff  piece  of  ground  suiBcient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fami* 
lies.  Next  tlieir  affections  are  turned  towards  that  country 
which  has  abandoned  them,  but  which  they  still  loTe :  they 
wish  to  perpetuate,  even  in  a  new  hemisphere,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  places  where  they  bave  passed  their  childhood ; 
tbey  designate  their  little  fields,  and  their  cottages  formed 
with  branches  of  trees,  by  the  names  of  those  farms 
which  their  ancestors  possessed,  and  which  they  quitted  with 
so  much  vegret ;  and  the  foreigner,  wandering  in  the  vast  de- 
Arts  of  America,  bears  at  times  the  echoes  of  the  banks  of  the 
Siisseqohana  and  Ontario  re-echoing  those  plaintive  airs  which 
formerly  resounded  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland. 

Bat,  it  will  be  said,  can  this  emigration  be  prevented  ?  The 
legislature  cannot  oppose  it ;  and  must  the  proprietors  abandon 
their  interests  altogether,  and  consent  to  charge  themselves,  as 
formerly^  with  the  burden  of  a  population  unused  to  labour, 
and  disproportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  soil  ?  Is  there  not 
then,  I  would  ask,  in  my  turn — ^is  there  no  intermediate  method 
for  a  chief  between  the  preservation  of  his  small  farmers,  and 
their  general  expulsion?  Lord  Selkirk  does  not  seem  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  medium  conduct,  as  such  alwaya 
opposes  the  system  of  sheep  pasturage  (which,  according  to 
him,  must  one  day  extend  throughout  the  Highlands),  to  the 
maintenance  of  small  farmers  and  ancient  rents,  without  ap* 
pearing  to  discover  any  other  practicable  means.  He  would 
have  reason  indeed,  if  all  the  resources  of  the  Highlands  had 
been  exhausted,  and  if  it  were  proved  that  they  could  not  be 
tendered  more  productive.  But  this  is  not  the  case:  if  the 
popukition  is  too  large  for  the  actual  state  of  agriculture,  it  is 
because  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  are  very  fisr  from  bein; 
all  cleared,  and  because  they  do  not  produce  all  that  judicious 
management  might  obtain  from  them ;  because  the  sea,  that  im- 
mense reservoir  of  subsistence,  is  altogether  neglected ;  whilst  it 
is  acknowledged,  that  the  fishery  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  coasts 
ttid  in  the  gulphs  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  would  alone 
suffice,  were  it  encouraged,  not  only  to  maintain  all  the  actual 
population  of  Scotland,  but  even  to  enrich  it.  Thus,  it  is  fatil# 
to  talk  of  Scotland  being  over-peopled,  in  relation  to  its  pro- 
dace  ;  it  is  more  likely,  that  political  economists  do  not  know 
how  to  draw  from  it  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  support  the 
population. 

There  are  many  abuses  in  agriculture  «tiU  to  be  remedied, 
and  these  abuses,  extending  nearly  throughout  Scotland,  pm» 


v^  tbe  full  appfecwtioB  of  nU  flwt  ito  coU  is  eapiJble  of  psoi- 
daciQg.  A  great  extent  of  arable  UmA  is  itill  vDCulUvated  ; 
and*  ia  addition  to  ttiis,  the  sygtem  of  abeep  farms  baa  sac- 
oasded  in  laying^  waste  many  lands  which  the  persevering  in* 
dttstrj  of  certain  small  farmers  had  fertilised ;  because,  at  the 
prioe  xv>w  offered  for  pastiarags,  the  proprietor  has  no  iotweai 
in  cvitivatiag  )iis  land* 

If  then,  as  Lord  Selkirk  aa&ounces,  this  system  shall  end  in 
covering  all  the  mountainous  districts  in  tms  great  extent  of 
oountnr  with  sheep,  we  shall  socm  qee  not  a  single  $eld  owl- 
tWated ;  the  iMids  e««Q,  which  at  present  maintain  a  multi- 
tude of  femilieSy  will  haye  then  returned  to  their  original  slate. 
Mevartbelesst  there  are  asany  valleys  capable  of  cultivatieo. 
Am  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  quote  the  instance  of  an  inteUigepI 
farmer  near  laveroees  having  transformed,  as  if  by  magie,  a 
barren  track  into  a  delightful  garden. 

The  system  of  sheep  pasturage,  so  far  from  leading  to  the  per- 
fcetJKHi  of  agriculture  and  the  amelioration  of  the  soil^  has  i^ 
Qooibraiy  effect*  TUs  branch  of  revenue,  however  prodootive 
it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  is,  notwithstanding,  very 
preearioiM,  since  the  high  prioe  now  offered  for  pasturage  pro- 
Oeeds  from  the  gieat  consumpticw  of  salt  meat  which  takea 
place  among  the  number  of  troops  in  the  army  and  navy  ai 
present  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  above  all,  from  the  necea- 
sity  of  supplying  the  British  colonies  of  the  two  hemispheres 
with  this?  kind  of  provision.  A  considerable  reduction  in  tb^ 
English  forces*  and  the  emancipation  ol  some  of  her  ooloniesiy 
will  not  fail,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  to  diminish  the  value 
of  sheep  pastufage:  what  then  will  become  of  the  Sootiisb 
pjTOpsielor  with  bis  unoultivaited  lands  ?  Be  will  be  obliged 
to  exoploy  faruMrs  fiK>m  another  country9  who  would  net  fail 
to  exaet  onerous  eonditieas,  as  no  other  inducement  but  thai 
ef  gatn  will  tempt  theoi  to  establish  th^nselves  in  a  cooniry^ 
the  seal  of  which  is  usqproduciive^  ud  the  climate  severe. 
How  much,  then,  will  the  proprietors  legrel  having  expelled 
the  natural  inhabitants  of  tbsse  mouataiasi  whom  some  co». 
esasiMi  woeld  have  letained  in  the  eountiy  which  was  the  ob- 
jael  of  all  their  afiections !  Accustomed  ii>  the  severity  of  their 
aaliiTe  cUmatev  and  inured  to  fatigue  and  privations,  they 
weuld  not  have  ctqtlised  conditions  near  so.  rigorous  as  the 
fanners  of  the  soutk  of  Scotland  on  England,  and  would  have^ 
at  kss  expeooe^  fei tiUaed  laud  of  an  equal  extents 

Lord  ^Ikitk,  it  is  true,  reproaches  the  Highlanders  with  the 
want  of  that  activity  and  energy  necessary  for  agricuUuml  la- 
bour, and  with  having  still  barboused  that  disposition  for  idle- 
ness aUd  iodolcnce  wluch  prevailed  aasoog  them  wheu  they  woere 


eatiftly ond^r th&d»peodeiiM of  Umik <4iMrfk  HeraprMMbastlM 
proprietors  also^  who  have  eodeaTonfed  to  retain  tbeir  anoieal 
farmesg  by  ^rantiiig  thea  lands  to  cultiTate»  with  haTidg  by  an  ^ 
unfair  mode  of  qonoession  iojared  Ihtaiselvei  in  tke  meoest 
of  tiieir  enterprise*  Tbos,  says  be^  tbe  leases  granted  weee  too 
cbort;  the  iemef  sot  being  protected^  and  rsceiriog  no  pe^ 
cuoiary  asaistaooei  can  only  profitably  onltWala  •  very  small 
extent  of  gronnd,  mid  the  prospeel  of  profit  presented,  to  him 
is  not  then  sufficiently  enconraging  to  determine  him  to  ivreel 
his  small  capital  in  this  manner* 

Tbesft  observations^  ih  laot,  prova»  that  Ib^  propvietor  who 
wisbm  to  letain  his  eaOfCimxA  vassals  on  his  domain^  by  employii^ 
tkem  in  clearing  the  land,  most  for  a  timfe  snbmit  to  seme 
pecuniary  ssicrifioesv  hot  these  prove  comparatively  trilling 
with  the  possibili^  of  rendering  agriealture  a  resowrce  fbr  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  mountaimk  Moreover,  esperienoe  baa  sbawn^ 
that  every  time  the  lairda  wished^  in  reality^  to  oflhr  their  far* 
mers  advantageons  terms,  or  to  pat  them  hi  a  stnte,  eidief 
hjf  advances  or  by  granting  them  extraordinary  privilegesi 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  expenee  of  the  fifst  establtsfamen^ 
the  Highiaadera  have  displayed  an  tottvity  and  dtsposilion  lev 
laboar  of  which  thqr  could  hardly  have  liecn  Ihoagbt  capable^ 
sad  the  succem  of  similar  enterprises  has  sovpamed  ait  ex« 
pedation.  it  wonld  be  easy  te  amntioii  man^  other  ex* 
Sflipka;  bttt  I  shall  content  myself  with  one,  which  will  bevi 
prove  what  a  Highland  proprietor  can  do  for  the  good  of  bis 
soantry  when  he  does  not  merely  look  to  his  immediato  in* 
terest. 

The  Marquia  d  Staffovd  acquired^  by  bin  asarrfaiga  with  the 
Coantsss  of  Sutherland^  the  estale  of  Sutherfaind,  sitaate  at  the 
eorthtm  extoeau^  of  Scotland.  Ho  district  at  that  time  ap- 
peared lem  fit  for  cultivation,  either  from  the  natura  of  the  soil, 
vhieh  was  covered  with  rocks,  and  presented  only  barren  and 
aneultivated  mountains,  or  from  the  wild  and  nncivilixed  cha* 
nuster  of  its  inhabitants,  or,  lastly,  from  the  severity  Mid 
fariabienew  ol  the  cHmate.  However,  there  was  a  track  ef 
land  capable  of  being  coltivated  in  this  district ;  but  the  tai« 
dpfeat  Highlanders  had  scarcely  cleaned  any  portion  of  it,  ifi 
order  to  reap  the  precarions  crops  of  rve  and  potatoes. 

This  ancieot  teoures  ware  just  aboUsbed,  and  the  proprletem 
already  began  to  dispossess  their  vassals,  ia  order  to  establish 
sheep  pasturage  oo  their  farms.  The  Marquis  of  Stafford;  un- 
wiUuig  that  the  ancient  tenants,  of  the  bouse  of  Sutherland 
■hoald  uviSer  by  tbe  change  of  oircomstances  which  time  bad 
hieoght  about,  allotted  only  for  the  sheep  tbe  mountains  de- 
cidedlyt  steotf^  gnd  endeavoured  to  dstw  all  the  population 
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into  the  valleysy  and  to  the  sea  coast,  in  order  to  emploj  tbem 
in  CQltivating  the  soil  and  carrying  on  the  fishery. 

To  attain  this  object,  he  allowed  each  family  a  cottage,  and 
a  piece  of  gpround  sufficient  to  keep  il  cow.  Each  man  re- 
ceived also  three  Scottish  acres  to  cultivate,  and  a  propor- 
tionate extent  for  pasturage  in  the  mountains.  From  that  time 
a  spirit  of  industry  was  excited  among  them  to  an  itetonishrng 
degree:  their  thatched  huts  were  changed  into  buildings 
of  dry«  stone,  and  the  latter  were  afterwards  replaced  by 
well  constructed  houses,  which  the  master  no  longer  inhabited^ 
88  be  formerly  did,  promiscuously  wifli  his  cows  and  horaes. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  fishery  as  with  agriculture:  Lord 
Selkirk  rather  appears  to  have  sought  to  depreciate  this  branch 
of  industry,  and  to  have  concluded  from  the  failure  of  some 
experiments,  that  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  isles 
would  never  be  a  sufficient  resource  to  maintain  the  High- 
landers*  ^hen  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  farms.  The 
errors  with  which  Lord  Selkirk  reproaches  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fisheries,  and  the  proprietors  who  have 
tried  some  establishments  for  sea  fishery,  prove  nothing  against 
the  final  success  of  a  similar  enterprise,  when  the  fishermen 
know  how  to  avoid  the  ^rrors  which  he  points  out  with 
so  much  justice.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the 
fishery  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  western  bays  of  Scotland,  In 
capable  of  considerable  augmentation.  All  travellers  agree  on 
this  point:  the  mhabitants  of  the  coasts  unanimously  b^r  Wit* 
ness  to  the  incredible  multitudes  of  fish  which  inhabit  these 
seas,  and  if  palpable  proofe  were  necessary,  the.  extraordinary 
low  value  of  ^h  in  the  Hebrides  (although  that  is  the  princi- 
pal support  of  the  whole  population)  would  prove  the  truth  of 
this  assertion ;  whilst  the  innumerable  swarms  of  sea  birds,  on 
all  sides  in  these  seas,  indicate  immense  shoals  of  herrings.  Iti 
truth,  it  is  well  known  that  formeriy  the  Dutch  frequented  the 
Hebrides,  and  regarded  the  fishery  as  the  great  source  of  tbeii^ 
wealth ;  they  then  bought  the  fish  from  the  Hebrideans  iii  such 
quantities  as  to  load  whole  fleets.  This  traffic  formed  a  grand 
resource  for  these  poor  islanders,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  parliament  prohibiting  so  advantageous  a  trafiBc. 
From  that  time,  and  until  the  late  war,  the  Dutch,  alone,  po»> 
sessed  the  advantage  of  fishing  in  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys, 
and  the  Shetland  Isles. 

These  considerations,  which  were  of  such  a  nature  as  seri- 
ously to  awaken  attention,  and  that  above  all  at  a  montent 
when  the  Highlanders  were  emigrating  in  thousands  for  want 
of  emplovment  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  engi^ged  many 
individual,  devoted  to  the  wellare  of  their  coonlry,  fo  foirnl 
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themseWes  into  a  society,  for  the  purpose  of  gWiog  aictiritjr  to 
the  fisheries  bj  every  possible  means;  with  this  view  Knox 
Hndertooli  bis  journey  to  the, Hebrides  and  western  coast  of 
Scotland.  He  went  to  survey  the  fittest  places  for  the  esta- 
blisbment  of  fishing  villages,  and  on  hia  report,  the  soeiety, 
with  the  aid  of  liberal  funds  which  they  had  raised  in  Scot* 
land  and  England,  built  several  villages  along,  the  opasts  and 
in  the  Isle  of  MuU«  Every  man  received  a  dwelling,  and  im* 
plements  necessary  for  fishing.  Unfortunately,  a  circumstanee 
prevented  this  undertaking  having  the  desired  success.  In^ 
stead  of  merely  allowing  the  settler^  the  requisites  for  fishing, 
the  society  thought  fit  to  add  to  each  dwelling  a  portion  of 
land  for  cultivation ;  they  were  then  ignorant  of  what  Lord 
SeiUrk  has  very  ably  proved,  that  agriculture  and  the  fishery 
are  incompatible,  as  the  season  which  requires  agricultural 
labour  is  that  in  which  the  fisherman  ought  to  be  at  sea.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  overstrained  precaution  diould  hav» 
frustrated  the  success  of  a  plan  which  otherwise  ivas  calcu^ 
lated  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  establishment 
of  a  village  of  fishermen  would  naturally  have  created  a  new 
kiod  of  employment ;  we  should  have  seen  them  spontaneously 
building  workshops  for  the  construction  of  boats,  nmnulac* 
tories  for  nets,  ropes,  and  sails,  without  considering  many 
other  less  important  branches  of  commerce  which  must  neces* 
sarily  be  favourable  to  the  happiness  of.  a  certain  number  of 
men,  all  occupied  with  the  same  pursuit. 

The  cultivator  of  the  soil  would  have  found,  in  such  a  vil* 
lage,  a  sure  market  for  his  provisions ;  in  short,  these  establish- 
ments niust,  according  to  all  probability,  have  given  these 
district  a  new  impulse  and  aspect.  Those  proprietors  who 
haye  succeeded  in  entirely  separating  the  fishery  firom  agrieul- 
ture,  have  had  their  labours  crowned  with  mojre  complete  sue* 
cess,  as  the  ardent  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Highlanders 
entirely  agrees  with  thedangerpus  trade  of  sea  fishing. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  in 
1814,  erected  a  house  on  his  estate  of  Sutherland,  on  the  sea 
coast,  for  the  curing  of  fish ;  he  also  built,  sloops,  which 
be  granted  to  some  of  his  ancient  dispossessed  vassals.  AU 
though  tptally  inexperienced  in  the  fishery,  these  Highlanders 
found,  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks,  that  each  man  had 
already  acquired  a  profit  of  twenty-seven  pounds  sterling. 
Such  unexpected  success  awakened  the  attention  of  all  the 
Highlanders  of  that  part  of  the.  country,  and  in  the  following 
year,  1816,  the  Qumber  of  sloops  employed  in  the  fishery 
already  amounted  to  fifty.  Upwards  of  four  thoueand  barrels 
pf  herrings  were  dispatched,  ajoid  vessels  were  loaded  for 
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and  tiie  other  porto  of  the  Baltic,  and  even  for  the  West  Indies. 
Thus,  it  appears,  that  in  these  latitudes  the  sea  presents  a  rich 
sooroe  of  pf <^t  to  soeh  asafedesiroiis  of  aTailin^  themselTes  of  it. 

The  principal  obitacles  to  thesaooess  of  these  estabGshments 
me  tto  prohibitory  lavrs^  and  the  enormous  duties  on  salt,  wool 
artlde  of  Uio  first  neoessitjr  in  coring  fish.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  legMatuve  irill  not  delay  repealing  these  serere  restrictions, 
and  Ihat  tbe  Eng^sh  government  will  at  last  feel  the  necessity 
of  eiXtensively  encouraging  the  fishery  of  the  Hebrides.  It  is 
f«ally  astonishing  to  see  the  English  neglecting  the  benefits 
vhiob  nature  has  pot  into  their  own  hands,  whilit  they  un- 
ceasingly eneowrage  the  distant  colony  of  Netrfoundtand,  which 
hsn  oftM  cost  tho^  state  nrach  more  than  it  produces. 

It  sras  now  thought  thai  the  manufactures  might  offer  re- 
•suroes  to  the  High&ndf  n  dispossessed  of  their  farms,  and  be 
the  means  of  detaining  them  in  the  country;  but  the  seden- 
teiy  and  mechanieal  labour  which  this  occupation  requires 
was  not  in  unison  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  this  people, 
and  the  situation  of  a  workman  in  a  manufactory  is  r^arded 
wsth  St  certain  degree  of  contempt  by  the  Highlanders.  Hence 
it4riiowSi  that  aU  the  eude»rours  to  establish  cdtton  mannfac- 
lorisB  in  the  Highlands  hwre  fiiiled ;  and  it  is  only  when  under 
tiie  most  pressing  neoessitv,  that  the  Highlanders  have  engaged 
as  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  South  of  Smt- 
land.  Although  thero  is  no  doubt  that  manufactures  tnight  be 
the  great  means  of  employing  and  supporting  a  part  of  the 
redundavl  population  of  the  Highlands ;  yet  it  appears,  that 
noibing  woirla  so  aMioh  prove  the  want  of  policy  on  ihe  part  of 
ttftiproprietors^  or  the  government,  so  much  as  thdr  encou- 
ragement ;  and  that  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  endeatcmr 
ti^eattinguish  the  feeling  which,  in  this  respect,  prevails  among 
the  HigUandere. 

fiutif  Ibe  establishment  of  laige  manufactories  in  the  moon- 
tains  does  not  appear  desirable^  there  are  certain  works  of  ies^ 
extant,  and  certain  occupations  which  do  not  require  the  as- 
Mmbling  of  so  great  a  body  of  men,  and  whiefh  occupations 
may  even  booomfattaed  with  agriculture.  The  encouragement  of 
such  pursoMs  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
anl  might,  in  being  joined  to  the  resources  which  have  already 
besbondicatsd,  enaible  tbe  proprietors  of  the  Highlands  to  re- 
tail lamong  them  their  ancient  vassals.  Tbus  the  Laird  of 
Gvaht^  by  granting  very  advantageous  coifditions  to  many  of 
his  vassals^  has  seen  Hbo  up  a  brewery,  a  multitude  of  small 
shops,  manaiactories  of  woollen  stu£&,  linens,  and  stockings ; 
bleaefehields  for  wed,  as  weH  as- workshops  for  iaylors,  shoe- 
matatray carpenters,  and  masons^  w4io  all  fabour  fi»r  the  nume* 
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Tons  agrieoUiml  popabtton  oocopjing  the  neighbouring  ral- 
leys.  It  is  evident,  fram  what  I  have  joet  said,  that  the  High- 
lands might  famish  means  Vf  subsistence  to  all  their  inhabi- 
tants, and  that,  by  means  different  from  those  which  supported 
them  when  the  rigime  of  the  clans  was  in  fall  vigour. 

But  in  order  to  attain  this  happy  result,  it  is  necessary  that 
evefT  proprietor  should  consent  to  sufTer  some  temporary 
sBcnfiees. 

First,  a  pecuniarj  sacrifice,  by  renouncing  a  portion  of  the 
profit  wfaiob  he  had  derived  from  sheep  farms,  and  even  in 
making  advances  for  the  first  expences  of  the  establishment. 

Secondly,  to  give  up  all  inclinations  which  prompted  him  to 
abandon  his  wild  and  solitary  residence  to  spend  his  fortune 
at  Edinburgh  or  in  London.  Tlie  presence  of  the  Laird  on  his 
estates  appears  to  be  a  sine  qud  non  condition  of  the  saccess 
of  all  attempts  at  amelioration;  first,  by  his  residing  in  the 
Highlands,  he  is  enabled  to  sav^s  a  certain  portion  of  his  reve- 
nue, which  he  might  apply  to  improve  the  situation  of  bis 
farmers;  afterwards,  because  of  the  personal  inflaenee  which 
he  exercises  over  those  who  surround  him,  he  may  over- 
come their  repugnance,  and  other  difficulties  which  generally 
present  tiiemselves  in  the  accomplishment  of  similar  projects. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  pretend,  like  Lord  Selkirk,  that 
a  Highlander,  once  dispossessed  of  the  farm  of  his  ancestors, 
woald  still  prefer  embarking  for  America  to  establishing  him- 
self on  another  portion  of  the  domains  of  his  Chief,  it  must  be 
agreed  that  there  exists,  in  fact,  among  the  Highlanders,  a 
^ong  repugnance  to  changing  the  place  of  their  abode ;  but 
thiR  repagnance  is  not  insurmountabte,  and  roost  yield  to  the 
prospect  of  an  advantageous  establishment  Thus  we  see  the 
domains  abandoq^d  by  the  proprietor  to  the  managemeot  of  a 
cruel  and  avaricious  superioteodent,  who  is  unceasingly  occu- 
pied in  oppressing  the  farmers  in  order  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peoces  of  ibe  luxury  and  ostentation  of  his  master;  in  similar 
<io]iiaios  we  see  tenants  prefer  expatriatiDg  themselves  to  the 
esdarance  of  such  exactions,  and  murmur  loudly  against  a 
Chief  from  whom  they  ought  to  have  experienced  quite 
uotber  kind  of  treatment. 

Bat  we  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  High- 
landers, to  believe  that  they  would  be  insensible  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  their  Chiefs,  and  that  they  would  not  feel  that  those 
who  make  real  sacrifices  in  their  favour  have  a  right  to  require, 
on  their  part,  all  the  services  in  their  power.  But  if,  notwitb- 
"'^^nding  the  advantages  which  would  be  offered  to  them  bv 
their  Laird,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  his  lands,  he  would  still 
find  some  men  who  would  regret  the  ancient  state  of  things,  or 
VoTAOBS  and  Tbavbls,  No.  XLIV.  Vol.  VIII.         Q 
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who,  allured  by  the  ambition  of  becoming  proprietors  in  th^fr 
.turn,  and  seduced  by  the  promises  of  America,  would  persist 
.in  emigrating :  in  this  case,  the  Chief  would  no. longer  be  re- 
prehensible for  the  conduct  of  those  restless  and  unreasonable 
men  in  abandoning  their  country. 

Still  attached  to  his  system^  that  emigration  is  a  beneficial 
measure,  Lord  Selkirk,  after  having  invited  the  proprietors  to 
consult  their  personal  and  pecuniary  interest,  addresses  himself 
to  the  government,  to  prove  that  emigration  is  not  only  an  ad* 
tmirable  measure  for  the  country  in  general,  as  it  has  always 
been  asserted,  but  that  it  is  decidedly  advantageous,  and  even 
necessary.     I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arguments 
which  he  alleges  in  support  of  his  opinions;  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  in  admitting  only  two  possible  cases,  that 
of  the  proprietors  persisting  in  the  ancient  mode  of  tene- 
ment»  and  that  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  system  of 
sheep  farms.  Lord  Selkirk  does  not  consider  the  question  in  all 
its  views,  since*  he  does  not  discuss  a  third  case;  viz.  that 
where  the  proprietor,  by  making  the  requisite  sacrifices,  would 
seek  to  retain  his  ancient  vassals  by  £igriculture  or  fishery ; 
this  possibility  has  never  entered  into  his  calculations,  and  yet, 
had  it  been  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  naturally  have 
led  him  to  very  different  conclusions.     In  no  case  would  the 
legislature  have  been  able  to  compel  those  to  live  in  Scotland 
who  were  determined  to  emigrate ;   but  it  appears  to  me  they 
ought  seriously  to  have  united  their  efforts  with  those  of  the 
proprietors,  in  order  to  retain  those  individuals  who  lost  their 
ancient  farms  by  the  changes  operated  in  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  the  country. 

The  undertaking  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  opening 
of  many  new  roads  in  the  mountains,  have,  with  this  view,  been 
decreea  by  the  British  parliament :  these  no  doubt  were  great 
benefits ;  but  the  good  effected  by  them  was  only  temporary,  as 
such  enterprises  were  limited  in  their  deration.  An  act  of  much 
greater  importance,  would  have  been  the  repeal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion laws,  as  such  a  benefit  would  have  caused  not  only  the 
present,  but  even  future  generations  to  explore  with  advantage 
the  ioexhaustible  seas :  at  the  same  time  perhaps,  by  premiums 
of  encouragen^ent  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  lands,  they 
might  have  been  able  to  awaken  among  the  proprietors  the 
desire  of  retaining  their  ancient  vassals. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  true  cause 
of  the  emigration  of  the  Highlanders  is  the  conduct  of  their 
Chiefs;  instead  of  misleading  the  opinion  of  the  proprietors, 
by  holding  forth  to  them  emigration  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  ^e  rebellion  of  1745,  and  instead  of  extinguishing  among 
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fhom  the  voice  of  conscieocey  bj  encouraging  them  to  be 
guided  only  by  their  pecaniary  interest,  it  would  have  been 
more  desirable  bad  they  considered  this  important  question  in 
the  moral  point  of  view  which  is  the  most  essential,  and  had 
they  invited  them  to  reconcile  their  fortunes  with  the  duties 
which  they  had  contracted  towards  their  ancient  vassals. 

As  the  sole  object  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mountainous 
districts  was  to  increase  their  fortunes,  and  as  they  sought  only 
an  augmentation  of  revenue  to  gratify  their  vanity  by  a  displfiy 
of  luxury  and  wealth,  being  no  longer  willing  to  content  them- 
selves, as  formerlvy  by  that  of  a  feudal  suite  of  numerous 
warriors,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion,  to  account  for  that  motive  which  re^ 
duced  so  great  a  number  of  men  to  despain  This  opinion 
would  have  reached  the  point  where  the  legislature  could  no 
longer  act.  They  would  have  marked  with  disapprobatioa 
those  who  sacrificed  the  members  of  their  tribe  to  the  con- 
temptible ambition  of  appearing  with  eclat  in  the  English  me* 
tropolis,  since  it  would  -have  been  much  more  honourable  had 
they  deprived  themselves  of  a  portion  of  their  possessions  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  their  inferiors. 

It  is,  however,  here  necessary  to  observe,  in  justice  to  the 

pure  and  liberal  intentions  of  Lord  Selkirk,  that  having  once 

admitted  emigration  to  be  necessary,  and  even  indispensable^ 

and  this  emigration  existing  in  fact,  be  has  performed  a  great 

service  in  seeking  to  regulate  it,  and  to  give  it  a  new  course^ 

by  directing  it  from  the  United  States,  where  it  had  until  tbea 

been  directed,  towards  the  English  colonies  of  North  America, 

which  has  tended  still  to  preserve  to  the  British  government  a 

number  of  brave  and  loyal  subjects.     He  himself  accompanied 

a  body  of  emigrant  Highlanders,  whom  he  destined  to  occupy 

lands  purchased  by  his  lordship  for  this  object  in  tbe  Isle  of 

St  John,  or  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law^ 

rence,  near  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia.     He  has  let  out  to  each 

family,  on  advantagtt)us  terms,  a  portion  of  his  territory,  to 

clear  and  cultivate ;  and  has  neglected  no  means,  nor  spared 

any  expence,  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.    Thus  success 

has  crowned  his  expectations ;  and  the  very  interesting  details 

which  he  has  given  of  the  establishment,  ana  the  labours  of  this 

little  colony,  are,  according  to  our  view  of  the  subject,  the  most 

useful  and  important  part  of  his  work. 
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Conclusion, 

Having  now  terminated  my  remarks  on  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, the  reader  will  perceiye  that  every  thing  among  them, — 
their  mannen,  Cttstoms,  hmguage,  poetry,  and  efven  inusiOy  pos- 
sesses a  tmly  original  cJiaraeter.    Such  are  the  traits  whieh  the 
lapse  of  many  centuries  has  strongly  imprinted  on  the  soul  of 
every  Highlander ;  and  which,  uniting  an  invincible  love  for 
his  wild  native  coontnr  to  long  and  glorious  historical  recol* 
lections,  have  given  this  small  nation,  confined  to  one  of  the 
least  frequented  extremities  in  Europe,  a  peculiar  physiognomy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  lively  sentiment  of  national  dignity. 
These  a^  the  traits,  however,  so  profoundly  engraven  by  the 
band  of  time  itself,  which  a  mistaken  policy,  aided  by  a  par- 
liamentaiy  decree  issued  at  the  termination  of  the  last  rebellion, 
imagined  could   be  effaced   by  a    single  blow.    The  illus- 
trious father  of  the  great  Pitt  felt  the  cruelty,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  folly  of  such  measures ;  he  hastened  to  restore  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  the  full  liberty  of  preserving  all  the 
ancient  usages  which  were  compatible  with  the  state  of  things 
recently  established  in  that   country.     Thus,  at  the  present 
day,  the  King  of  England  has  not  in  his  dominions  more 
faithful  subjects,  nor  the  British  Government  niore  intrepid  de- 
iSmders,  than  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gaels.    A  new  era 
has  commenced  among  them ;  they  now  proceed  with  rapid 
strides  in  the  career  which  has  been  opened :  may  tbjnr  enjoy 
that  happiness  which  the  prospect  seems  to  promise !    The  love 
of  liberty  among  them  is  engrafted  upon  the  ancient  and  memo> 
rable  attachment  to  their  sovereigns  and  their  superiors ;  edu- 
cation, supported    by  religion,  ^nd  wisely  directed  by  its 
ministers,   is    diffused  amongst    them,    and   must    be    pro- 
ductive of   excellent  r^ults;  in  fine,  comfort,  and  perhaps 
wealth,  will  succeed  an  hereditary  poverty ;  but  the  very  nature 
of  their  country,  its  severe  climate,  its  .mountains,  its  barren 
yalleys,  and  its  seas,  will  avert  luxury  and  corruption  from 
them.    May  this  estimable  people  know,  like  their  touthera 
neighbours,  how  to  prolong  to  a  distant  period  the  space  of 
time  (frequently  so  short  among  other  nations)  in  whicli  learn- 
ing and  the  arts  of  civilisation  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  sen- 
timents and  the  energetic  virtues  of  another  age! 

THE   END. 
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BY  A  NEW  ENGLAND  MAN. 


*'  ftepnbUcaBiiai,  at  it  eKbts  h&ymid  the  AtbatiCy  in  all  the  |^ri«!ft  of  IraDdling, 
goggiqg,  M|po-diif ing,  uA  drarii-driiilciiig ;  wch  poans  at  tke  Coluaablad ;  inch 
»)^eeclM»  at  Mr.  Adanu  makat  at  ooDYifial  mecrtiiigt ;  and  young  ladiei,  who,  when 
ttloed  to  dance,  reply,  '^I  guav  I  liave  ao  oocation."  QcAaTsaLv  Rkvikw. 

*'  Dflta  while  waiting  at  tahla,  aad  Uilening  to  their  disguttiog  opinioni,  I  hart 
been  eallad  forwaid  hy  one  of  tiie  gnatti,  and  itrtiek  in  the  face  meiely  for  mne  trifial 
miitoka  I  had  oonimitled  in  tenlqg  him  with  fDOd.  Jn  South  Carolina  the  goetu  do 
Bot  hatltrta  to  chattfte  tlMir  enteftaimn'  ier?antt  whenever  they  feel  diipoted ;  and  a 
party  of  white  people  theie,  often  nnifce  coning  aad  beating  their  ilavet  in  attendance, 
their  ddaf  aniioynient  daring  dinner."  BLaciwooD'a  XLiOAaiHB. 

'^  Any  American  will  gmtify  a  itranger  hy  giving  an  aoconnt  of  himself ;  and  if  the 
truth  is  unfiwuuiabie  to  Urn,  he  will  hifent  falsehoodii  rathef  than  not  play  the  egotist.  *> 
**  The  Aanricaat  are  more  deteHahle  than  any  other  people  under  the  infloenee  of 
udtnt  iptriti.  Liquor  only  aerret  to  draw  forth  thehr  aatuml  ooaraeneas,  insdence, 
sad  iinnaaa  of  fhebngi/'  Howuon'a  TnATSLs. 

"  Thaaa  aooargen  and  araiderars  of  slaTet."  EoixavnaH  Rbvibw. 
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SKETCH  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 


LETTER  I. 
Dbar  Broth  BR, 

London. 
I  AH  now  comfortably  and  quietly  settled  in  lodgings, 
with  an  elderly  lady,  who  has  good  blooa  in  her  reins ;  ttiat  is 
to  say,  if  blood  be  an  hereditary  commodity,  which  some 
people  doubt,  but  which  I  do  not,  for  there  are  diseases  bodily 
&nd  mental  in  most  of  the  old  families  here  that  have  descended 
through  half-a-scoreof  wealthy  generations.  She  claims  descent 
from  Tudors  and  Plantag«iets  to  boot,  and  combines  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  both  York  and  Lancaster.  Though  too  well 
bred  to  boast,  she  sometimes  used  to  mention  these  matters, 
until  one  day  I  advised  her,  in  jest,  to  proihire  a  champion  to 
tilt  against  young  parson  Dymoke  for  the  broom  at. the  ensuing 
eoronatton.  '  The  good  old  soul  took  the  joke  ill,  and  I  was 
sorry  for  it.  What  right  had  I  to  rididule  that  which,  to  her, 
was  an  innocent  source  of  happiness?  I  despise  the  cant  of 
sentiment,  but  I  promise  never  to  do  so  again.   '      i    *    • 

She  has  a  number  of  noble  relatives  among  the  respectable, 
old«{sshidned  nobility,  who  still  possess  somie  of  thsit  sturdy, 
inttque  morality  and  honesty,  now  so  scarce  among  this  class 
throttgliout  all  Christendom.  -  Their  occasional  visits  in  the 
dlttk  of  the  evening,  atad  the  contemplation  of  her  own  august 
<ieflcent»seem'<to  constitute  her 'little' fund  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  so  blamJBless,  that  I  humour  her  by  often  enquiring 
the  names  of  her  visitors  r  which  gives  occasion  to  a  variety  of 
^ily*  details  and^  claims  of  khoidred;  distant  enough  to  be  sure, 
hot  still  suillcienttb'SQpport  the  little  edifice  of  vajaihr,  erected 
^Q  Wrheartupou  the  tombs  of  her  ancestors.    The  old  matron 
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is  ^xoetsiTclj  methodical^  and  particularly  neat  in  her 
hates  Nf^poleon  Buonaparte  with  a  leal  past  all  human  onder- 
standing,  and  has  brought  to  war  against  him  most  exclnaivelj 
several  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Comfort,  neatness,  and  economy  distinguish  her  household, 
from  the  cellar  to  the  garret.    Nothing  is  wasted,  nothins  is 
wanting.    Such,  indeed,  is  hef  economy,  that  I  Terily  beUeve 
she  never  throws  away  a  pin  for  want  of  a  head,  or  a  needle 
for  being    without*  an   eye.    This  economy   is    neitlitf   the 
oibpring  of  piqann^  nor  avarice,  but  the  rational  ifsult  of  a 
determination  to  preserve  her  independence.     Her  means  are 
just  sufficient,  with  this  rigid  economy,  to  enable  her  to  appear 
with  that  sober  sort  of  gentilitjj  which  it  is  her  pride  and  de- 
light ever  to  exhibit.   Were  she  to  relax  in  any  one  respect  the 
nice  system  would  lose  its  balance  and  fall  to  the  ground.     To 
sum  up  all,  she  is  so  perfectly  upright  in  all  her  dealings,  that, 
I  am  satisfied,  no  prospect  of  impunity,  no  certainty  of  es- 
caping discovery  or  suspicion,  would  tempt  her  to  defraud  the 
living  or  the  dead,  or  receive  more  than  her  doe.   ItumnMai^g 
to  seeher  uneasiness  at  incurring  the  slightest  obligation,  or  being 
siibjeetod  ie  the  smallest  debt.    I  happened  to  pay  the  postage 
of  a  letter  one  day  for  her  in  her  absence,  and  she  was  ^nite 
nnhapaj  beeBtuse  I  oouM  not  make  ehanige,  and  release  her 
torn  ibe  ohUgatiosL.    She  and  I  are  gieat  friends  after  the  cnU 
fU$kJia9Uan.    If  I  be  sick,  every  attention  is  scmpokNudy 
\  but  paid  as  if  from  a  sense  of  proprie^,  not  frcMBe  the 
One  ooeasional  oon venations  are  frienmy,  bat  fonud ; 
fadKr  yftnalorirnl  I  confess,  but  let  that  pess'  the  old  lady 
oomes  vom  Wales.    StiU  I  cannot  help  respecting  her  most 
sineerely.  and  I  fcelmore  at  home  in  her  honoe  than  any  place 
where  I  Imve  sojomsed  since  I  left  my  own  home.    I  have 
been  the  more  particnlar  in  my  sketch,  beca^^  she  bcloags  to 
a  dass  of  females  which  once  gave  a  character,  to  Eng^oid, 
and  to  Eaglish  domestic  life,  of  which  the^eneatiy  yet  fcSatbe 
benefit,  in  the  eDJoyment  of  a  reputation  Ibr  integsi^^.fiMsdcd 
on  the  past,  rather  than  the  present    It  vras  this  homely  ko» 
nes^^  this  infiextUe  regard  to  principle,  which  made  ameiids 
for -the  absence  of  those  easy  and  sprightly  manners,  wU^  at- 
tach a  stranger,  who  is  genefallr  mote  in  want  of  coniteaies 
than  benefits,  and  consequently  forms  his  estimate  of  a  peocde 
from  their  raieral  deportment,  rather  than  from  any  paitioolar 
ael  of  kindness.    This  class  is,  howerer,  I  legret  to  say,  daily 
Bsoaldering  awaT  amidst  the  specidaling  extmvaganee  and 
spieedid  panpensm  of  the  tiiMs.    They  cannot  keep  pecs 
with  the  moie  noserons  dass  of  the  n^huihr  and  geetoy,  be* 
sadse  their  pride  wiU  not  stoop  to  an  aUiancf  with  niigar 


veglOi,  nor  tbefr  principles  tend  to  earn  the  rewardi  of  tiie 
goTemmoii  by  the  saerifitfe  of  their  integrity.   . 

Our  hottfle  is  situated  in  one  of  the  old  streets,  ruimiiig  into 
•  •#•••,  whicby  though  rather  narrow,  was  considered  quitn 
•genteel  until  lately,  but  a  corrector  of  enormities  in  beards 
made^  a  lodgment  directly  over  the  way,  and  poked  his  pole  at 
ao  angle  of  some  forty  degrees,  almost  into  the  old  lady  s  win* 
dow.  This  awful  invasion  put  to  flight  two  persons  of  quality, 
who  lodged  in  the  hovse.  ''  'Tis  an  111  wind  that,  blows  nobody 
good,'*  and  I  was  wafted  by  thi^  breese  into  lodgings  tfaial  suit 
me  exactly.  Adien. 


LETTER  II. 
Dear  Brother, 

Loadoii. 

I  invaded  London  under  cover  of  a  great  fog,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  recorded  on  new  year's  eve  in  1730j  when,  it  is 
slated,  that  many  persons  fell  into  Fleet«ditoh,  and  several 
prominent  noses  sustained  serious  damage  by  coming  in  contact 
with  each  other>  Atfiong  the  few  objects  I  could  see,  was.  a 
person  with  a  lantern,  who,  I  suppose,  like  iEsop^  was  looking 
cboalfiir  ao  honest  man.  Ton  may  think,  my  dear  brother, 
bow  aeasce  Konest  men  must  be  in  London.  Alighting  from 
the  stage,  tlwce  was  a  great  contest  for  the  privilege  of  carrying 
my  trunks,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  for  the  body  i^ 
Patroeins.  Id  c^onclusion,  the  Greek  carried  the  day,  as  I 
foBnd,  for  a  good-natured  peeson  apprised  me,  that  if  I  pes** 
fitted  dieir  attendance,  I  should  probably  never  see  my  tmnk| 
*gtin.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  this  caution,  as 
you  know  in  our  own  dear  honest  country,  ao  man  hesitates  a 
moment  to  trust  Ids  baggage  with  the  Qrst  porter  that  offers,  be 
he  bUck  or  white.  This  is  not  one  of  those  solitary  instances 
Jrom  which  no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn. .  it  furnishes 
decisive  proof,  that  at  least  one  class  of  people  of  this  country 
is  not  as  honest  as  the  same  class  in  ours. 

To  escape  the  hacks  I  called  a  back,  and  by  that  means  fe|l 
**  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ;^'  that  is,  if  rushing  upon  a 
l^osil^  evH  to  escape  a  probable  one,  wiU  justify  the  old  pro** 
v^.  He  charged  me  three  times  the  amount  of  his  fare,  and 
gftte  nte  a  few  bad  shillings  in  change.  These  bad  shillings 
^  in  truth,  as  common  as  counterfeit  notes  in  our  country, 
^i  strhngers  should  be  equally  aware  of  tiiem.  Well,  he 
drove  iiie  to  the  «*•**•  coffee-house,  the  name  of  whieb, 
^^  derived  ftom  my  own  country,  attracted  the  yearnings 
^f  ny  inelination.     Here  the  master  of  the  b^ose  very  <soon 
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sa6iifcd  10^  I  bad  been  cbeatedr  Bat  as  hackn'ey^coaehns^^ 
are  for  the  most  part  rogues  in  grain,  all  over  tbe  world,  neir 
iCnd  otd,  1  determined,  in  my  own  mind,  to  let  John  Bull  off 
tliat  time,  and  not  denounce  him  on  tbe  score  of  this  universal 
characteristic  of  a  particular  species  of  men. 

The  master  of  tbe  house  advised  me  to  buy  a  ^  Pictureof  Lon- 
don,^ which  I  did,  (not  the  bastard  work  jclept  the  new  Pic- 
ture, but  the  gennine  standard  work)  and  much  consolation  did 
it  afford  me.  Among  the  first  choice  passages  I  fell  upon,  were 
the^ following:  *^An;  man  who  saunters aboi^t  London,  wttb 
pockets  en  the  outside  of  his  coat,  or  who  mixes  in  crowds 
without  especial  care  of  his  pockets,  deserves  no  pity  on  ac- 
count of  the  lessee  he  may  sustain.^'  Again :  '*  Persons  should 
be  very  particular  as  soon  us  th^y  have  called  a  hackney- 
coach,  to  observe  the  number,  before  they  get  into  it.  This 
prefcauttion  guards  against  imposition,  or  unforeseen  accidents. 
There  is  no  otbei*  method  of  punishing  coachmen  who  misbe- 
have, nor  chance  of  recovering  property  carelessly  left  in  the 
coacb,  but  by  the  recollection  of  the  number.^  Now,  brother, 
I  could  not  come  within  a  thousand  of  the  number  of  my  coach, 
for  I  had  no  idea  of  being  cheated  by  a  hackney'-coachmaQin 
this  honest  country. 

-  For  the  benefit  of  any  of,yoor  honest  neighbours,  who  may 
chance  to  visit  this  city,  and  be  cheated  before  they  can  get  a 
<*  Picture  of  London,^  I  will  extract  one  or  two  more  passages 
from  that  valuable  w^ork : 

^*  One  of  the  most  dangerous  classes  of  swindlers  anre  those 
pretended  porters  or  clerks,  who  attend  about  the  doors  of  inns 
at  the  time  the  coaches  are  unloading ;  or  who  watch  the  ar* 
rival  of  post-chaises  at  the  doors  of  the  coffee-houses.  These 
fellows,  by  various  artifices,  frequently  obtain  possession  of  the 
logg^e  of  a  traveller,  who  has  occasion  to  lament  the  want 
of  suspicion,  in  the  loss  of  his  clothes  and  other  efiects.*^ 

**  Mock  auctions,  in  which  plated  goods  are  sold  for  silver, 
and  a  variety  of  incredible  frauds  practised  upon  the  unwary, 
ought  to  be  cautiously  avoided.  They  may  be  in  general 
known  by  a  person  being  placed  at  the  door  to  invite  in  the 
passing  stranger." 

*^  Strangers  having  business  at  Doctors*  Commons,  should 
previously  know  the  address  of  a  proctor,  as  all  the  avenues 
are  beset  by  inferior  clerks  or  porters^  who  watch  and  accost 
strangers,  whom  they  take  into  some  oflSce,  where  they  are 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  which  is  con- 
ducted not  in  tbe  most  respectable  way,  and  never  without 
extra  charges  unwarranted  by  tlie  profession.*^ 

*^  In  asking  questions,  or  enquiring  the  way,  it  is  necessdiy 
alwayi  to  apply  at  a  shop,  or  a  public-bouse,  aaid  never  to 
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V^ty  upon  the  iorormation  which  may  be  giren  by  persons  In 
eiie  etieeCs." 

Snch,  brother,  are  a  few  of  the  dangere  which  beset  the 
traveller,  in  bis  adveDturous  pilgrimage  through  tfaie  wilderness 
of  two-legged  beasts  of  prey^ 

My  experience  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  having  taught  me 
somewhat,  I  began  to  smell  a  raty  almost  the  first  moment  I 
entered  the  cofiee-bouse.  The  waiters  were  excessively  ofB-* 
cious,  and  so  anxious  to  put  themselves  in  my  way,  when  there 
was  no  occasion,  that  I  was  quite  out  of  patience.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house  too,  a  most  important  little  busy  bodj,  made 
me  bow  upon  bow :  ail  which  being  contrary  to  the  very  nature 
of  an  Englishroan,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  meant  to  cheat 
me.  Accordingly^  the  first  day  at  dinner,  be  gave  me  a  bottle 
of  balf-gninea  wine,  of  the  most  pestiferous  quality,  which  he 
pronoaoced  such  as  Lord  Somebody  always  called  for  at  big 
house.  The  next  day  he  gave  me  sliU  worse,  finding  I  put  up 
with  the  first,  and  charged  me  still  higher,  on  the  score  of  its 
being  a  favourite  wine  of  some  noble  Earl.  The  third  day  it 
was  still  worse  and  still  dearer,  because  his  Grace  of 
always  drank  it  in  preference  to  any  other.  Thinking  it  best 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  before  mine  host  came  to  the  king^s  fa-^ 
vourite  wine,  which,  according  to  the  preceding  steps  of  the 
climax^  must  have  been  execrable,  I  got  a  fri^sd  to  recom* 
mend  me  to  another  lodging,  who  accordingly  negotiated  the 
terms,  and  stood  security  for  my  character  with  the  excellent 
lady,  with  whom  I  still  remain.  On  leaving  the  coflee-honse, 
i  was  beset  by  the  whole  clan  of  domestics,  from  the  head** 
waiter  in  broad-cloth  to  boots  in  dirt.  The  landlord  made  me 
a  soffit  of  half  bow,  and  I  complimented  him  on  his  Grace*s 
fovoitrite  wine,  and  thus  we  parted,  never,  never,  never,  to 
meet  again,  as  your  sentimental  letter-writers  say. 

The  physiognomy  of  London  is  by  no  means  inviting,  espe- 
cially that  part  which  was  laid  out,  and  built,  before  the  no- 
bility and  the  rich  took  it  into  their  wise  heads  to  spend  their 
isconaes  in  town,  rather  than  among  their  tenants  in  the  coun^ 
try.  in  some  of  the  new  and  fashionable  squares  the  buildings 
are  sufficiently  aristocratic ;  but  with  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tion, the  houses  bear  tbe  stamp  of  something  like  republicanism 
or  equality.  In  general,  they  are  quite  comfortable  in  appear- 
ance, but  nothing  more.  The  greater  proportion  of  fine  build- 
ings is  the  offspring  of  public  Spirit,  which  certainly,  at  .times, 
has  produced  as  great  wonders  in  England  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  merchants,  the  companies  of  artisans,  in- 
deed almost  all  classes  of  people,  except  the  nobility,  have 
with  each  other  in  public  works,  either  of  splendor  or 


fitUUyf  or  geoeially  b6th  combbied.  The  nobilUjf  liw»  odiH 
tented  tbemselTes  with  bailding  palAces  for  tbeir  owa  ftiwrntn 
uar.  It  may  be  iaid»  perbaps,  tbat  vanity  most  have  itrsnt' 
tifioatioii  ia  aome  way  or  other,  and  that  those  who  oaimol 
baild  a  palace  individually,  must  compoand  by  doing  it  io 
company  with  others ;  thuis  making  a  general  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual ptop^^.  It  may  be  so,  but  still  the  public  is  a  gainer 
by  the  latter  plan,  since  we  can  go  into  some  of  these  for  no* 
whereas  the  palaces  are  only  shown  for  money. 

One  thing  tbat  has  di^usted  me  most  in  this  city,  is  the 
incredible  quantity  of  wretched  and  profligate  beggars  who 
hifest  many  parts,  whose  ragged,  filthy,  and  debauched  ap« 
pearanoe  turns  pity  into  ab^lute  diagust  I  was,  the  other 
day,  admiring  the  i^agnificence  of  a  new  palace  in  one  of  the 
flue  squares,  with  my  head  full  of  the  splendors  of  this  peo« 
ule,  when,  all  at  once,  my  visions  of  glory  were  put  to  flight 
by  the  i  eruption  of  a  family  of  most  wretcbeo  beings  of  all  ages, 
from  the  gray-headed  parent  to  the  little  infant  holding  by  the 
mother's  £md.  Tbeir  story  was  that  of  thousands,  nay,  hon* 
drads  of  thousands,  in  this  government-ridden  nation :  want  of 
employment  and  want  of  food.  If  true,  it  proved  how  much 
they  were  to  be  pitied ;  if  false,  how  yet  much  more  they  were 
to  be  pitied.  If  necessity  drove  them  to  this  wretched  mode 
of  life,  they  might  still  derive  some  consolation  from  wijthitt  ;-*- 
if  choice,  then  were  they  wretched  indeed.  The  spleadorsof 
the  palace  vanished  like  those  of  the  wicked  enchanters  of  old, 
and  little  ehie  remained  on  my  mind  but  the  impression  that  its 
walls  were  reared  upon  the  miseries  of  thousands  of  sueh  as 
were  now  begging  at  the. door. 

Anothet  bad  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  London,  is  the 
number  and  the .  profligacy  of  certain  ladies,  ancientfy  caiied 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Geese.  Their  effironta 
shocking  depravity,  disgusting  indecency,  and  total 
tion  of  evecy  female  chamcleristic,  are  horrible.  Indeed,  bro- 
ther, every  species  of  vice  is  displayed  here  in  its  naked  de- 
formity, and  with  a  broad  and  vuJgar  grossness,  that  fenders 
London  a  complete  contrast  to  Paris,  at  least,  in  outward  ap* 
pearance. 


LETTER  III. 
Brother, 

London. 
AufOBT  the  first  thing  tbat  strikes  an  American,  used  to  the 
elear  skies  and  glowing  sunshine  of  his  own  country,  is  the  hu* 
midityof  the  iitmoq>hese,  and  tke  frequent  absenee  of  the  god 


«f  ll^r.  SU  Simm  aid  Jadh^t  dmy  it  almcf  t  ^tor  othar  dar 
iMie*  It'fMiit  «r  iBovt  aboat  one  Imiidrad  and  affy  dajt  iff 
Ike  year;  and  of  tlia  teoiaiadar,  betwean  11%  and  fttatjr  ara 
cloQdy*  The  result  i8»  that  tha  verdare  of  the  coaatry  is  exv 
ceasiveij'  luxuriaiit^  altkongh,  to  my  mind,  the  landscapes  Hr 
Ibar  vaap  than  laugh.  The  grast and  the  foliaga  aia  aodeadlj 
gv^ea*  that  th^  aJaiost  look  blue,  and  resemble  ttie  elfeet  of 
distance,  which,  you  know,  eommaaicatet  a  bhiish  tint  to  tha 
laadacape.  But  the  grass  grows  and  the  cattle  get  fht,  and  tiie 
roast  beef  of  Old  England  is  the  better  for  it,  andoubtedfy.^ 
To  me,  however,  who  yon  know  lore  the  sanshine  like  a  ter* 
i^iB,  there  is  something  chilly  and  ungcnial  in  the  English 
saramer,  and  it  otfcnds  me  hngely  to  bear  a  fat,  puiftng,  beer« 
drinking  fellow,  bawUag  out  to  bis  neighbonr,  **  A  fine  day,^' 
when  the  sun  looks  as  if  it  might  Terify  the  theory  of  one  of  the 
old  Oreeki,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  great  rannd  ball 
of  copper.  Whetiier  this  melancholy  charaeter  in  the  climate ^ 
cw  the  practice  of  drinking  beer  in  such  enormous  quantities,  or 
both  oomhioed,  have  given  that  peculiar  east  of  bbrff  and  groff 
st^dity,  obserrable  in  the  comsson  people  of  England,  i 
cannot  say ;  but  eertaialv,  if  '*  a  man  who  ^Mnks  beer  thinke 
beer,^  the  <}uestion  is  decided  at  once« 

To  describe,  or  even  to  name,  all  the  yillagesand  seats  which 
I  passed,  in  going  out  of  London  at  different  times,  is  a  task  I 
shall  not  undertake^  and  which  indeed  can  only  be  dene  hj  a 
peiaon  with  more  time  on  his  hands  than  he  knows  ^hat  to  da 
with,  and  more  patience  than  time. 

Richmond  Hill  and  village,  with  Twickenham  on  tbeoppo* 
site  side  of  the  Thames,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  firom  Lorn 
don,  is  ail  classic  ground,  and  worthy  to  be  so/  It  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  diarming  seenery  in  the  oU  wor4d.  What 
makefi  it  the  .asore  agreeable  to  my  eye  is,  &at  there  is  plenty 
of  wood,  which  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  English  landscapes^ 
except  about  the  great  forests.  What  witi»  their  smooth  lawns 
and  trim  edges,  Uie  landscapes  put  one  in  mind  of  a  well 
sbaten  beard.  But  what  gives  the  charm  to  these  scenes  is, 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  shades  of  Pope  and  Thomson. 
The  latter  lies  buried  in Riobm^ted church;  and  thither  I  went 
on  a  pilgrimage,  the  least  a  man  can  do  in  gratitude  for  the 
many  hoars  bis  genius  has  embellirtied  and  consaeraled  to  pure 
and  innocent  eigoyment. 

Untfl  the  year  17018,  there  wasuD^^insoription  over  Us  gfave, 
w^hich  is  ia  the  nortb-easterly  comer  of  the  cAurcbi  The 
Eavl  of  Booban,  Washington's  old  oonrespondeat,  at  that  time 
plaoad'  over  it,  agaiast  the  wall,  a  brass  plate  with  this  im 
scriptioa: 


Vi  A  Sketch  of  Old  Snglani, 

*^  In  thiK  vartfa,  beneath  tbis  tablet,  are  tha  remain^  of  Jahi^ 
Thomson^  autb<)r  of  the  beaotiful  poems  of  the  Seasons/the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  Ac  &c.y  who  died  at  Richmond  on  the 
27th  day  of  August,  and  was  buried  on  the  29th,  O.  S.  1748. 
The  Earl  of  Bachan,  unwilling  so  good  a  xnan,  and  so  admi- 
rable a  poet,  should  be  without  a  memorial,  has  denoted  the 
place  of  his  interment,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  admirers,  In. 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1792." 

But  such  memorials  are  rather  benefits  bestowed  npon  the 
giver,  than  the  receiver.  No  one  will  ever  want  a  jnemorial 
of  Thomson,  whose  Seasons  will  continue  while  those  he  has 
painted  shall  roll  on  their  course,  and  men  can  read  and  relish 
nature  and  truth.  But  for  this  memorial,  it  might,  however, 
have  been  speedily  forgotten  that  such  a  man  as  my  Lord  of 
Buchan  ever  existed. 

I  afterwards  visited  a  bouse  called  Rossdale,  where  the  poet 
resided,  and  wrote  the  Seasons,  and  where  many  reliques  are 
still  preserved.  I  wfis  particularly  struck  with  a  little,  round, 
old-fashioned  table,  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write,  and 
which  excited  my  reverence  infinitely  more  than  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  which  I  afterwards  saw  at  Winchester.  There 
are  also  two  brass  hooks,  where  he  always  hung  his  hat  and 
cane,  for  he  was  a  man  of  habits,  and  seldom  deviated  from 
them.  In  the  garden  was  his  favourite  haunt,  a  summer* 
house,  overshadowed  with  luxuriant  vines.  Solitude  and 
solitary  rambling  constituted  the  pleasures  of  Thomson  :;^  and 
it  was  doubtless  from  these  habits  of  walking  alone,  observing 
all  the  latent,  and  inherent,  and  even  accidental  charms  of 
nature,  and  reflecting  upon  them  as  he  rambled  along,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  combine  natural  and  moral  beauties  so  delight'^ 
fully  in  his  pictures.  I  wish  he  had  been  buried  somewhere  in 
the  fields,  where  the  grass  and  the  flowers  might  have  sprang 
on  his  grave,  and  realized  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  verses 
of  Collins  to  his  memory^— 

**  Id  yonder  g^ve  a  druid  lies, 

Where  sloix^ly  winds  the  stealing  vravp. 
The  year's  best  thiit  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  their  Poet*s  aylvan  grave." 

Twickenham,  where  Pope's  villa  once  wiis,  is  a  village  oppo« 
site  Richmond,  to  which  you  pass  by  a  bridge.  The  house 
which  the  poet  inhabited  is  pulled  down,  but  the  famous  grotto 
remtiins,  a  pretty  and  fantastic  monument  of  expensive  foUy^ 
Pope  had  better  have  held  bis  tongue  about  <*  Timon's  villa,** 
and  its  fripperies ;  for,  to  my  taste,  this  grotto  is  totally  unwor- 
thy  of  any  reputable  nymphs  of  either  wood  or  water.     It  is 
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B^ilker  tfplenlid  hj  art,  nor  magnificenf,  oor  tolema  bj  nature^ 
and  is,  in  truth,  an  excellent  place  for  keepiog  milk  and  bntter 
cooL  I  felt  no  reverence  whatever  for  it,  and  heartily  wished 
the  grotto,  rather  than  the  house,  bad  been  destroyed* 

Perhaps  1  am  singular ;  bat  though  I  am  one  of  Pope'v 
greatest  admirers,  and  think  him  in  many,  very  many  respects^ 
unequalled,  as  well  as  inimitable,  bis  name,  somehow  or  otber> 
does  not  carry  with  it  those  warm  and  affecting  feelings  of 
admiration,  as  well  as  regret,  which  are  conjured  up  by  the 
recollection  of  many  other  bards.  It  is  true,  he  was  rich» 
was  cherished  by  the  great,  and  lived  all  his  days  in  sunshihe. 
He  reaped,  during  his  life,  that  fame,  as  well  as  fortune,  the 
one  of  which  few  poets  receive  till  after  death,  and  the  other 
most  want  while  alive.  There  was  nothing  in  his  whole'  life 
either  romantic  or  affecting,  nothing  to  call  forth  sympathy. 
But  these  circumstances,  of  themselves,  are  not  suflBeient  to 
account  for  my  want  of  enthusiasm  at  visiting  the  spot  where 
be  lived,  wrote,  and  died* 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  probably,  combined  with  the  causes 
before  mentioned,  that  Twickenham  and  Pope^s  grotto  does  not 
elevate  the  heart  with  those  affecting,  yet  lofty  emotions,  thai 
arise  from  contemplating  the  little  round  table,  and  the  vine- 
covered  summer-house,  of  the  author  of  Liberty ,  the  Seasons^ 
and  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  Pope  is  the  poet  of  those  who 
reason  rather  than  feel ;  the  poet  of  the  understanding,  and  of 
men  past  the  age  of  romantic  delusions :  Thomson  is  the  poet 
of  youth,  nature,  and  an  uncorrupted  heart.  The  one  is  a 
man  of  the  world,  the  other  a  druid  of  the  woods  and  melau* 
eholy  streams,  the  beautiful  and  sublime  of  nature. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  more  affecting  than  a  passage  in 
Fielding^s  Tom  Jonee^  which  is  recalled  to  my  mind  by  these 
speculations.  He  was  always  poor,  and  in  his  latter  days  a 
martyr  to  disease,  slow,  yet  sure  in  its  progress.  It  was, 
perhaps,  while  tasting  in  advance  the  immortality  he  has 
since  attained  that  he  broke  out  into  the  following  invoca- 
tion: 

'*  Come,  bright  love  of  fame,  inspire  my  glowing  breast! 
Not  thee  I  call,  who  over  swelling  tides  of  blood  and  tears 
dost  l)ear  the  hero  on  to  glory,  while  sight)  of  millions  waft  his 
swelling  sails ;  butlhee,  fair,  gentle  maid,  whom  Mnesis,  happy 
nymph,  first  on  the  banks  of  Hebrus  did  produce;  thee,  whom 
Maeonia  educated,  whom  Mantua  charmed,  and  who,  on  that 
fair  hill,  which  overlooks  the  proud  metropolis  of  Britain, 
satest  with  thy  Milton  tuning  the  heroic  lyre—fill  my  ravished 
fancy  with  the  hope  of  charming  ages  yet  to  come.  Foretell 
me  that  some  tender  maid,  whose  grandmother  is  yet  unborn. 
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bemlfter,  when,  and^r  the  ftctitioiis  name  of  Sopbia^  sbefdaile 
the  real  worth  that  once  existed  in  my  Charlotte,  shall  froii» 
her  sympathetic  breast  send  forth  the  heaving  sigh !  Do  tbou 
teach  me  not  only  to  foresee,  but  feed  on  fotare  praise !  Cam* 
f^  me  h^a9olemn  OBMurance^  that  when  the  HtUtparhur^  in 
whit^  I  sit  at  thie  inatantf  shall  be  reduced  io  a  woree^ur^ 
nished  box,  I  shall  be  read  with  Aonofir,  by  those  who  never 
knew  or  saw  me,  and  whom  I  shall  never  see  or  hww.^ 

The  man  who  could  dream,  and  dream  tmly  too,  could  not 
be  miserable,  even  amid  the  n^lect  of  fortune  and  the  seorn  of 
fools.  This  secret  consciousness  is  the  staff  which  supports 
and  rewards  genius  in  its  weary  pilgrimage. 


LETTER  IV. 

pBAR  BROTHfiR, 

London. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  I  was  attracted  by  the 
at>pearance  of  a  grand  hoosCy  which,  upon  lliqairy,  I  learned 
was  built  by  a  noted  brewer  of  that  village.  This  monument 
of  the  inveterate  beer-drinking  propensity  of  the  nation,  is  one 
of  the  largest  private  dwellings  I  have  seen  in  this  country. 
The  story  went,  that  it  was  finally  devised  to  an  Oxfordshire 
baronet,  who,  not  dealing  in  beer,  could  not  afford  to  keep  op 
the  establishment  He  accordingly  sold  every  thing  about  it 
but  the  walls,  and  here  it  stands  read  v  for  the  next  portly 
brewer,  who  shall  be  smitten  with  the  desire  of  building  up  a 
name  in  stone  and  mortar.  The  labours  and  the  parsimony  of 
years  are  very  often  employed  in  this  manner,  by  the  rich 
tradesmen  of  London,  whose  estates,  not  being  in  general 
entailed,  like  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  are  for  the  most 
pert  divided  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  one  of  the  heirs  can 
afford  to  live  in  the  great  bouse.  It  is  therefore  either  sold 
out  of  the  family,  or  its  deserted  walls  remain  as  a  monument 
of  ostentatious  folly. 

I  also  reconnoitred  Osterley  house,  which  attracted  my 
notice,  not  so  much  for  its  magnificence,  as  its  history.  Every 
schoolboy  has  heard  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  great  mer- 
chant, who  built  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  gave 'such  grand 
entertainments  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  loved  nothing  better 
than  feasting  at  the  expence  of  other  people.  There  is  an  old 
story,  that  Elisabeth,  facing  at  a  great  entertainment  at  Osterley, 
found  fault  with  the  court,  as  faHsing  too  large,  and  gave  her 
opinion,  that  it  woald  look  better  divided  in  two  parts.  Sir 
Thomas,  like  another  Aladdin,  but  by  means  of  an  agent  liioi^ 
powerful  even  than  the  genius  of  the  Iwop,  thart  very  night 
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eaiised  tiie  alteration  to  be  made,  so  that  next  moraiog  Mat 
queeD,  looking  oui»  saw  the  court  divided  aceordiog  to  her 
taste.  Her  majesty,  it  is  said,  was  exceedingly  gratified  with 
this  proof  of  his  gallantry ;  but  passed  what  was  considered 
rather  a  sore  joke  npon  Sir  Thomas,  saying,  ^^  That  a  house 
wais  much  easier  divided  than  united.*^  £^ady  Gresham  and 
Sir  Thomas,  it  seems,  were  at  issue  on  the  point  of  domestic 
supremacy;  and  Elisabeth,  who  hated  all  married  womeu^ 
vras  supposed  to  allude  to  this  matrimonial  schism. 

In  going  towards  Uxbridge,  which  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  this  city,  on  the  road  to  Oxford,  there  is  a  fine  old  place 
called  Harefield,  where  once  resided  the  famous  Countess  df 
Derby,  the  friend  and  admirer  of  that  illustrious  republican 
poet,  John  Milton.  It  was  here  that  Milton^s  Arcades  were 
represented,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  the  poet  resided  some 
years  with  bis  father.  It  was  for  the  son  of  this  lady  he  wrote 
the  richest,  the  most  poetical  of  all  human  productions,  the 
Masque  of  Comu9.  Nobility  becomes  really  illustrious  when 
connected  by  friendship  and  benefits  with  the  immortality  of 
genius.  Milton  was  an  inflexible  Republican  in  his  political 
principles,  and  sided  with  the  Parliament  in  its  attempts  to 
resist  the  tyrannical  encroachments  of  Charles  the  First.  In 
this  situation  he  had  an  opportunity  of  saving  the  life  o{  Sir 
William  Davenant,  who  was  taken  up  on  a  charge  o£  being 
an  emissary  of  Charles  the  Second^  then  in  exile.  On  the 
Restoration  Milton  was  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty, 
but  was  finally  pardoned,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  intercession  of 
Sir  William  Davenant,  who  thus  repaid  his  former  good  otBices. 
His  politics  prevented  his  being  a  fashionable  poet.  His 
Paradise  Lost  was  sold  to  the  bookseller  for  one-tenth  of  the 
sum  since  paid  for  a  dainty  song  by  Tom  Moore,  set  to  music ; 
and  the  bad  taste  or  servility  of  the  critics  suffered  it  to  be 
forgotten,  till  Addison  at  length  did  ample  ju^stice  to  its  beau- 
ties. Milton  is  rather  in  the  back-ground  at  present,  being 
quite  eclipsed  by  the  superior  merits  of  Mr.  Croly,Mr.Soutbey, 
Lord  Byron,  and  the  *^  Great  Unknown.*"  The  Quarterly 
Review  will  certainly,  ere  long,  convict  him  either  of  a  want 
of  genius,  or  a  lack  of  religion,  if  it  be  only  on  account  of 
his  having  been  a  Republican. 

I  dined  at  Uxbridge ;  and  as  no  experienced  English  tra- 
veller ever  omits  making  honourable  or  dishonourable  mention 
of  the  inns,  1  must  inform  you,  for  your  particular  satisfaction, 
that  those  of  Uxbridge,  although  specially  noted  by  Camden, 
are  none  of  the  best. 

Pursuing  my  route  towards  Oxford,  I  again  got  upon  classic 
ground,  about  Stciee  Pogeie^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
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Iha  poet  Gray  resided  with  hit  mother.  He  waK  a  frequest 
▼iiitor  to  the  noble  family  there,  and  wrote  bie  ^*  Loog  Story "^ 
at  the  reqaest  of  the  ladies.  To  me  it  appears  the  very  worst 
tbiflg  he  ever  did  write;.a  very  dull  and  doggrel  dfUyy  witb 
onlv  ooe  line  in  it  worth  preserving.  Gray  was  ashamed  of  it, 
and  tried  to  destroy  all  the  copies ;  but  the  indastry  of  cditoirs^ 
aQd  the  cupidity  of  booksellers,  aabappily  preserved  it  for  pos- 
terity to  wonder  at.  The  Muses  nsed.  to  keep  a  little  court  at 
different  times  hereabouts.  Milton  lived  not  fitr  off  at  Horton ; 
Waller  at  Beaconsfield;  and  Pope  occosionaHy  in  Windsor 
Forest  Edmund  Burke  also  once  occupied  Waller's  mansion 
at  Beaconsfield ;  and  if  being  under  the  dominion  of  imagi- 
nation constitutes  a  poet,  may  certainly  be  classed  with  the 
trio.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaconsfield  they  shew  an  old 
hollow  tree,  in  which,  it  is  affirmed.  Waller  wrote  many  of  his 
poems.  I  do  not  believe  much  of  the  story,  yet  still  it  is  plea- 
sant to  see  old  hollow  trees  derive  an  interest  from  these  asso- 
ciations, that  the  residence  of  mooarclis  cannot  confer  op<Ni  the 
most  splendid  palaces.  la  deviating,  just  as  the  roads  occa- 
sionally offered  inducement,  I  had  a  view  of  a  fine  old  palace, 
imce  the  property  of  the  Hampdens^  a  name  so  well  known  in 
our  cooDtry  for  inflexible  patriotism,  that  it  is  often  adopted 
with  that  of  Russell  and  Sydoey,  by  tbose  who  advocate  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  family  of  Hampden  was  of  great 
antiquity,  of  the  genuine  old  Saxon  blood,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  Norman.  The  genti^  who  came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror  were  mere  upstarts  of  the  day  before  yesterday, 
compared  with  the  Hampdens.  But  I  was  not  thinking  of  their 
antiquity.  As  I  contemplated  the  venerable  pile,  I  was  recall* 
ing  io  mind  that  noble  Englishman,  who  was  the  first  to  put 
himself  in  the  breach  between  an  arbitrary  king  and  anai>iMod 
people ;  of  the  man  who  dared  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  against  the  oppression  of  his  sover^gn  to  judges  who 
betrayed  their  trust,  and  sacrificed  their  conscience  at  the  shrine 
of  a  time-serving  ii^erest.  Eight  ont  of  twelve  decided  against 
Hasspden ;  but  though  he  lost  his  cause  with  the  judges  he 
gained  it  with  the  people,  and  the  decision  became  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  of  the  revolution  that  followed.  Of  such  a 
man  it  is  of  little  moment  who  were  his  ancestors ;  tbe  blood 
that  flowed  in  bis  veins  was  noble  of  itself  without  tracing  it  to 
a  noble  ancestry. — But  the  name  and  the  race  are  now  no  more, 
or,  beyond  doubt,  we  should  see  some  of  them  at  this  moment 
foremost  in  tbe  ranks,  resisting  the  torrent  of  corruption,  ve. 
nality  and  boundless  extravagance  of  this  government.  The 
great  John  Hampden  is  acknowledged,  even  by  Hume,  tbe 
apologist  of  the  Stuarts,  to  have  heen  a  man  of  the  purast 
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pfttri^tisn ;  and  ^sach  was  the  spotleaniess  of  hb  ehafacter, 
tfaaC  not  one  of  the  apologists  of  kinglj  pretension  has  Ten- 
tared  to  impeach  his  motives  or  attack  his  memory.  He  was 
a  near  kinsman  of  Cromwell,  and  fell  in  action  early^in  the 
conmeneement  of  the  war  between  the  people  and  the  king. 
His  grandson  became  involved  in  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and 
died  by  his  own  hands ;  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother,  who 
dying  without  Issue,  the  estates  fell  to  a  Trevor,  who  now  bears 
me  title  of  Viscount  Hampden.  To  the  disgrace  of  his  coun« 
try,  I  believe  Hampden's  life  has  never  been  written-^t  least, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  it  at  any  of  the  booksellers! — 
It  is  said  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  passage  with  Cromwell 
for  New-England,  and  were  stopped  by  an  order  of  council. 
I  cannot  but  regret  that  he  did  not  reach  our  country,  for 
perhaps  he  might  have  left  there  a  posterity  worthy  the  soil  of 
freedom.  Hampden  was  always  a  friend  to  our'New  England 
— mar  we  never  lose  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  or  his 
friendship! 

It  is  traditionary  of  the  Hampdens,  that  they  owned  vast 
possessions  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  forfeited  by  the  heir  of  the  family,  (in 
Donsequence  of  some  provocation  not  exactly  known,)  for 
giving  the  Black  Prince  a  box  on  the  ear.  There  is  extant  a 
couplet,  which  has  reference  to  that  circumstance. 

**"  Tring,  Wing^  and  Ivengo  did  g(v 
For  striking  the  Black  Prince  a  blow.*' 

Ton  see,  brother,  the  Hampdens  were,  from  the  first,  gifted 
with  the  spirit  of  freemen.  It  is  a  pitv  the  race  is  extinct ;  for 
never  did  England  more  require  such  men  as  Hampden  and 
8ydney.  She  has  yet  a  Russell  in  the  person  of  Lord  John, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  and  patriotic  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom. 

Leaving  this  old  nest  of  the  eagles,  I  returned  into  the 
Oxford  road,  and  pursued  my  way  towards  that  fiimous  city 
of  the  Muses,  that  is  to  say,  the  Prize  Muses ;  for  the  Sacred 
'Nine  of  Oxford  never  sing  now,  except  when  tempted  by  a 
medal.  Palaces  and  fine  seats  were  sprinkled  thicklv  by  the 
road-side ;  but  as  they  contained  little  else  but  a  collection  of 
pictures  to  attract  the  stranger,  I  passed  them  by.  Few  things, 
in  this  world  of  trouble,  are  more  intolerable  than  a  visit  to 
one  of  these  show-places^  where  one  is  not  only  obliged  to  pay 
for  opening  every  door,  but,  what  is  still  worse,  to  listen  to  the 
eternal  gabble  of  a  cicerone  by  rote,  who  will  by  no  means 
permit  a  man  to  consult  his  own  taste  in  the  selection  of  objects 
M  admiration.    The  only  way  to  jilence  one  of  those  is  to 
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give  him  a  shilling  whep  be  expects  half  a  guinea.     He  will 
never  sp^ak  more,  depend  upon  it. 

The  sunset,  I  remembejr,  was  exceedingly  unpropitious  to 
ray  entrance  into  Oxford,  for  it  set  in  a  profound  English  mi$t. 
I  had  been  forewaroed  and  forearmed  of  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  and  that  I  should  enter  it  by  one  of  the  finest  and 
longest  streets  in  the  world.  It  certainly  was  long  enough,  for  I 
thought  never  to  have  got  to  the  end  of  it;  but  its  benoties 
were  too  modest  to  meet  the  ardent  gaze  of  a  stranger,  and  re- 
tired quietly  behind  the  fog. 

I  was  ready  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing ;  and  never,  I 
believe,  were  the  noble  fanes  of  Oxford  admired  by  a  more 
enthusiastic  votary.  Learning  was,  for  once  in  her  life,  lodged 
in  palaces,  some  of  which  were  so  lofty  and  majestic,  that  I 
actually  mistook  them  for  poor-houses,  which  are  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  sumptuous  edifices  in  this  country.  I 
cannot  describe  them,  nor  recollect  half  that  I  saw  in  this 
Gothic  heaven.  I  had  introductions  to  some  of  the  jolly 
fellows;  but  they  were  of  very  little  use  to  me,  owing  to  a 
most  untoward  matter,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  disclose, 
which  disturbed  the  prize  muses,  and  occupied  the  exclusive 
attention  of  every  member  of  the  university,  from  the  vice- 
chancellor,  in  his  white  band,  to  the  students  in  their  black 
caps.  To  explain  it  properly,  I  must  furnish  you  with  a  few 
preliminaries,  concerning  the  peculiar  constitution  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  university,  without  which  it  would  be  difiBcult 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  governed  by  its  own  peculiar 
laws,  which  are  administered,  or  ought  to  be,  by  a  great  officer, 
called  the  chancellor;  but  as  almost  every  great  office  is 
executed  here  by  a  deputy  or  sub-deputy,  the  chancellor  nomi- 
nates to  the  university  two  persons,  one  to  be  chosep  high 
steward,  the  other  vice-chancellor.  The  high  steward  assists 
the  proctors,  if  required,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
hears  and  decides  all  capital  cases,  arising  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  university,  when  required  by  the  chancellor. 
The  .vice-chancellor  is,  in  almost  every  other  respect,  the 
deputy  of  the  chancellor ;  he  receives  the  rents  due  to  the 
university,  licenses  taverns,  dec.  and,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
old  author,  '^  he  takes  care  that  sermons,  lectures,  disputations, 
and  other  exercises  be  performed ;  that  heretics,  panders, 
bawds,  Winchester  geese^  Ac,  be  expelled  the  university,  and 
the  converse  of.  the  students;  that  the  proctors  and  other 
officers  do  their  duty ;  that  courts  be  duly  called  and  law-suits 
determined,  without  delay. ;  in  a  word,  that  whatever  is  for  the 
,  hooour  or  the. profit  of  the  university,  or  may  conduce  to  the 
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^vantage  of  good  literature,  may  be  carefully  obtained."  The 
▼ioe-cbancellor,  at  bis  entrance  into  office,  cbooaes  two  pro- 
▼iee-cbanceilors  out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom 
he  deputes  his  power  during  hisrabsence.  The  high  steward  is 
cho0en  for  life,  but  the  vice-chancellor  is  nominated  annually, 
and  is  always  a  person  in  holy  orders  as  well  as  the  head  of  a 
college.  Now  for  the  afifair  which  90  effectually  disturbed  the 
repose,  not  to  say  the  profound  sleep,  of  this  temple  of  the 
Muses. 

It  seems  a  ferocious  tailor,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  vice- 
cbaocellor  before  his  eyes,  had  brought  a  suit  against  a  student 
of  Brazenrnose^  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  when  the  statute 
prescribed  that  he  should  bring  it  before  the  vice-chancellor. 
The  vice-chancellor,  indignant  at  this  contempt  of  his  authority, 
hereupon  summoned  the  tailor  before  him,  and  addressed  him, 
a^  is  affirmed,  in  something  like  the  following,  when  he  found 
that  the  souls  of  nine  stout  heroes  were  domiciled  in  the  body 
of  this  ninth  part  of  a  man : 

**  Avaunt  and  quit  my  sight ! 
Thy  shears  are  edgeless :  thou  hast  no  thread  and  needle 
lo  Uiose  paws,  that  thou  dost  stitch  withal^ 
ApproacD  thee  like  an  Edinbuivh  Reviewer, 
Fruich  laiii-culotte,  or  damned  democrat. 
The  Carbonari,  half-starv*d  radical* 
Or  Cato  Street  conspirator ! 
Nay,  come  like  nonconformists  in  a  row. 
And  swear  that  church  and  tithes  shall  be  no  more ; 
Moot  points  of  logic  with  a  cambric  needle ; 
Or,  cro8S-legg*d,  IDce  a  rascal  papist,  sit, 
With  thimble  on  thy  pate  instead  of  bdmet. 
And  dare  me  to  the  shopboard  with  thy  shears. 
But  never  dare  me  to  the  king*s  bench  court— 
8Hp,  stitch-louse,  skip,  I  say!*' 

*'  Aj,  ay,^'  cried  this  unparalleled  tailor ;  ^'  aj,  ay,  Mr.  Vice, 
you  may  talk  Latin  as  much  as  you  please ;  but,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, I  must  have  my  money,  and,  whafs  more,  I  will.  I 
have  had  enough  of  dunning ;  and  as  for  bringing  a  suit 
in  your  courts  here,  I  recovered  one  not  long  ago,  and 
was  almost  ruined  by  it^'  The  vice-chancellor,  it  is  afiBrmed, 
did  not  swear :  but  it  was  the  general  opinion  he  would  have 
done  it,  had  he  not  been  a  clergyman. 

The  recreant  tailor  brought  the  curse  of  Ernulphus  upon  him ;  ^ 
he  was  cursed  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses ;  in  Latin  and  Eng-  " 
lish ;  and  would  have  been  cursed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  had 
any  of  the  present  professors  been  sufficiently  versed  in  those 
longoes.     He  was  formally  excommunicated ;  his  shop  win- 
dowa  termeticaliy  sealed,  and  himself  prohibited  from  labour- 
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ing  in  bi«  vocafioa  for  tbe  fiery  stitdents  of  Bramn-sow  ;  Ms 
business  was  dooHHM  to  destraction  iiere,  and  his  soul  here- 
after. StiH  tbe  thAiee,  and  nine  times -valiant  tailor,  refueed 
to  take  a  single  back-stitch  or  berring-bonei  either  to  tbe  rtg%t 
or  to  tbe  left ;  he  continued  to  demur  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
vioe-chaneellor,  and  to  stand  by  the  King's  Bench,  wbieii, 
next  to  tbe  shopboard,  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  purest  seat  of 
justice  in  tbe  kingdom.  <<  I  defy  the  d— 1  and  all  bis  imps  f 
said  the  tailor,  snapping  his  fingers ;  which  saying  was  held 
to  be  a  refiection  upon  the  vice-chancellor  and  tbe  scholars. 

lu  this  state  the  matter  remained  all  the  time  1  staid  at  Ox- 
ford, which  was  nearly  a  week.    The  tailor  was  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age ;  another  Caliph  Omar,  enemy  to  learning  and 
orthodoxy.     His  name  was  in  every  body'^s  mouth,  and  the 
Muses,  all  nine  of  them,  sung  in  praise  of  this  ninth  part  of  a 
man.     The  Senior  Wrangler  was  deputed  to  argue *with  him, 
but  tbe  tailor  got  bim  betwixt  the  sharp  shears  of  his  logic,  and 
almost  cut  him  in  two.     A  Terne  FUiua  was  next  sent;   but, 
though  his  speech  was  bitterly  satirical,  tbe  tailor  remained  as 
immovable  as  the  sun  himself.    At  prayers,  and  leotores,  tbe 
students  could  think  of  nothing  but  tbe  tailor ;  the  joUy  fellows 
could  not  sleep  quietly  upon  the  ^  Pennyless  Bench "  over 
their  ale,  for  thinking  of  the  tailor ;  the  sempstresses,  who  are 
very  pretty  at  Oxford,  marked  nothing  on  their  linen,  but  tai- 
lor; the  little  boys  at  catechism,  answered  nothing  but  '*  the 
tailor^'  to  all  questions;  and  several  children,  l>orn  about  this 
time,  cried  for  their  nurees'  thimbles  before  they  were  a  day 
old.     Never,  in  fact,  since  the  days  of  the  furious  contests  be- 
tween the  students  of  the  *'  north  and  south,^  recorded  by  An- 
thony Wood,  was  tbe  seat  of  the  prise  Muses  in  such  a  con- 
sternation.    I  left  the  place  before  the  matter  was  settled,  with 
a  determination  that  if  the  tailor  were  ever  restored^W  the  use 
of  his  weapons,  and  I  ever  had  an  opportunity,  he  should  make 
ttie  a  fall  suit  of  the  cloth  called  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
which  cannot  but  equal  armour  of  proof,  considering  his  in- 
domitable and  valorous  propensities. 

Notwithstanding,  however^  the  confusion  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  gained  sufficient  opportunity  to  putmy  nose  into 
some  of  the  old  rusty  remains  of  antiquity,  which  abound  in 
this  place.  Among  these,  the  Bodleian  Library,  tbe  Asbmo-  < 
lean  Museum,  and  the  Arundel  and  Pomftet  Marbles,  are  par- 
ticularly curious  and  interesting.  In  the  libraries  are  many 
notices  of  the  early  events  wUch  occurred  in  different  ages, 
which  throw  vast  light  upon  tbe  state  of  manners,  and  mark 
the  gradual  changes  produced  by  time  and  circumstances.  As 
sucb,  they  ure  highly  worthy  ofnotiee,  and  if  I  bad  possessed 
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suScicnt  tioie  orpatieuce*  I  would  have  mftdecopioMextrtetn 
from  tbem.  As  it  was,  I  could  only  copy  a  few  of  sueli  as  I 
considered  might  contribate  to  the  future  instructioii  or  amuso'* 
flient  of  mj  friends^  I  will  select  some  of  these,  pretty  much 
as  they  occur  in  my  memorandum-book.  They  are  principally 
taken  firom  Anthony  Wood,  whose  work  is  a  sort*  of  stoie- 
house  of  Oxford  antiquities.  The  nature  of  his  book  may  be  ga* 
thered  from  Wood'^s  complaint  of  one  John  Shirley,  TemeFUiu^ 
of  Trinity  College,  in  1678,  who  said,  ''That  the  vociety  of 
MertoQ  would  not  let  me  live  in  the  college,  for  fear  I  should 
pluck  it  down  to  search  after  antiquities ;  that  I  was  so  great 
a  lover  of  antiquities,  that  I  loved  to  live  in  an  old  cockle-loft, 
ratfaer  than  in  a  spacious  chamber;  that  I  was  vir  cadttcus; 
that  I  intended  to  put  into  my  book  pictures  of  mother  Lomtt 
and  mother  Geoige,  two  old  wives ;  that  I  would  not  let  it  be 
printed,  because  I  would  not  have  it  new  and  common.^'  This 
is  the  charaist^  of  Anthony^s  book,  given  by  a  wag,  with  some 
little  exaggeration,  of  course. 

The  state  of  learning  at  Oxford,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following :  *^  In  the  year  1284,  John 
Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury',  came  to  Oxford,  to 
visit  Osnev  Abbey ;  which  being  finished,  be  called  together  the 
masters  of  the  University,  who  appearing  before  him,  he  made 
a  grave  speech ;  then  told  them  of  divers  erroneous  opinions, 
wbich  they,  not  becoming  their  wisdom,  did  entertain;  and 
that  neither  by  reason,  nor  upon  any  scholastioal  ground,  but 
for  the  cause  of  commotion,  did  impudently  affirm  and  defend, 
against  the  instructicMis  and  lessons  of  the  ancient  philosc^hers, 
and  other  wise  men."  Among  their  grammatical  errors,  it 
seems  they  held  **  Ego  curritf'  and  "  Ego  legii^  to  be  good 
Latin. 

As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  study 
of  Greek  was  entirely  unknown  at  Oxford ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thomas  Linacre,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  were 
trying  to  introduce  it  into  the  University,  the  members  treated 
the  study  of  Greek  with  contempt.  King  James  the  Firet,  with 
bis  Queen,  in  1605,  visited  Oxford,  and  was  entertained  there 
with  speeches,  sermons,  comedies,  mysteries,  and  trag^ies, 
for  some  days.  Several  regulations  were  made  for  their  recep- 
tion, among  which,  the  most  remarkable,  are  the  following : 

'*The  University  College,  All  Soules,  and  Magdalen  CoU 
lege,  do  sett  up  v^ses  at  his  Majesty's  departure,  upon  such 
places  where  they  may  be  seen  as  he  passeth  by." 

«<  Doctor  Parry  to  preach  a  Latin  sermon  three  quarters  of  aa 
hour  long.''  It  is  stated  afterwards,  that  his  Majesty  **  yawned 
mightilyey'^  on  this .  occasion ;  indeedf  be  seems  to  have  been 
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*' mightily e''  tired  of  the  whole  visit,  if  we  may  credit  the 
chronicler,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  his  behaviour 
at  a  comedy : — 

^'The  Comedy,"  quoth  he,  *'  began  at  between  nine  and  ten, 
and  ended  at  one ;  tne  name  of  it  was  Alba^  whereof  I  never 
knew  the  reason ;  it  was  a  pastoral,  much  like  one  I  had  seen 
in  King's  College,  Cambridge.^*  *'  There  were  many  rusticall 
songes  and  dances,  which  made  it  very  tedious,  insomuch  that 
if  the  chancellors  of  both  Universities  had  not  entreated  his 
Majesty  earnestly,  he  would  have  been  gbne  before  half  the 
comedy  had  been  ended.'* 

Neither  did  His  Majesty,  it  seems,  relish  their  tragedy  bet- 
ter than  their  comedy.  The  same  writer,  who,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  was  a  CantcAi  proceeds  to  record — ^'^The  next 
morning  and  afternoon  we  passed  in  heariog  sermons  and  dis- 
putations. The  same  day  after  supper,  about  nine  of  the  clock, 
they  began  to  act  the  tragedy  of  Ajcix  FUyelUfer,  wherein  the 
stage  varied  three  times ;  they  had  all  goodly  antique  apparel, 
lor  all  that,  it  was  not  acted  so  well  by  many  degrees  as  IJiave 
seen  it  in  Cambridge.  The  King  was  very  weary  before  he 
came  thither,  and  much  more  wearied  by  it,  and  spoke  many 
words  of  dislikev''' 

A  comedy  called  Vertumnua  was  next  day  represented,  and 
though  allowed  by  our  Cantab  to  be  much  better  performed 
than  the  others,  ^*  yet  the  King  was  so  overwearied,  that  after 
a  while  he  distasted  it  and  fell  asleep ;  when  he  awakened,  he 
would  have  him  gone,  saying,  I  marvel  what  they  think  me  to 
be,  with  such  other  like  speeches,  shewing  his  dislike  thereof; 
yet  did  he  tarry  till  they  had  ended  it,  which  was  after  one 
o^clock.^  The  only  thing  that  pleased  his  Majesty,  was  a ^  dis- 
creet and  learned  .speech  by  Dr.  Warner,  dissuading  men  from 
tobacco,  by  good  reasons  and  apt  similes,  backed  by  twenty 
syllogisms,  which  so  delighted  the  great  opponent  of  tobacco, 
that  be  said  to  the  nobles  about  him,  **  God  keep  this  fellow  in 
a  right  course,  he  would  prove  a  dangerous  heretic ;  he  is  the 
best  disputer  I  ever  heard.^ 

The  poverty  of  the  students  at  Oxford,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  such,  that  many  of  them  were  obliged 
to  get  a  license  from  the  chancellor  to  b^,  and  it  appears  that, 
it  was  at  that  time  common  for  them  to  go  *'a-b^ging  with 
bags  and  wallets,  and  sing  Saloe  Hegina  at  rich  men'^s  dores.^ 
*'Tfae  students  were  about  this  time  (1559)  so  poor  and  beg- 
garly, that  many  of  them  were  forced  to  obtain  licence  under 
the  commissary^s  hand  to  require  alms  of  well-disposed  people ; 
and  indeed  the  want  of  exhibitions  and  charity  oi  religious 
people,  was  so  much,  that  their  usual  saying  now  was, 

**Simt  muim  mutt^  noitraquefmnuifmnes*'* 
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The  following  clerical  anecdotes  may  amuse  you,  at  the 
same  time  that  tbej  illustrate  the  style  of  preaching,  as  well  as 
the  charity  of  the  priests  of  those  times : — 

•*  Richard  Tavener,  Esq.,  did  severitl  times  preach  at  Oxford, 
and  when  he  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county^  came  into  St. 
Mary*s  church,  out  of  pure  charity,  with  a  gold  chain  about 
his  neck,  and  a  sword,  it  is  said,  by  his  side.*'  One  of  bis  ser- 
mons began  as  follows : — 

*'  Arriving  at  fbe  mount  of  St.  Marv'*s,  in  the  strong  stage 
(the  stone  pulpit)  where  I  now  stand,  i  baye  brought  you  some 
fyne  bisketts  baked  in  the'<Wen  of  charitye,  carefully  conserved 
for  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the  sparrows  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  sweet  swallows  of  salvation."  Mr.  Sheriff  Tavener  must 
l^ave  been  another  Friar  Gerund. 

Two  itinerant  priests  coming,  says  Anthony  Wood,  towards 
night,  to  a  cell  of  Benedictines  near  Oxford,  where,  on  a  sup- 
position of  their  being  mimes  or  minstrels,  they  gained  admit- 
Umce.  Bat  the  cellarer,  sacristan,  and  others  of  the  brethren, 
hoping  to  have  been  entertained  by  their  buffoonery,  and  find' 
iogr  them  to  be  nothing  more  than  two  poor  priests,  who  had. 
nothing  but  spiritual  consolation  to  offer  in  return  for  their 
hospitality,  disappointed  of  their  mirth,- they  beat  them  soundlji 
and  turned  them  out  of  the  monastery. 

The  same  author  gives  a  character  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,' 
who  was  of  Oriel  College,  which  I  copied  for  two  reasons. 
Raleigh  ought  ever  to  be  remembered  and  honoured  in  our 
countiy,  as  one  of  the  first  who  employed  his  influence  and  his 
fortune  in  laying  the  foundation  of  our  western  empire.  *'  His 
eminent  worth,"  says  Wood,  speaking  of  Raleigh,  '*  both  in 
domestic  polity,  foreign  expeditions  and  discoveries,  arts  and 
literature,  both  practive  and  contemplative,  was  such,  that 
they  seemed  at  once  to  conquer  both  example  and  imitation. 
Those  that  knew  him  weUy  eeteemed  him  to  be  a  person  bom  to 
that  only  which  he  went  about,  so  dexteroxAs  was  he  in  all  or 
'f^st  tf  his  undertakings,  in  court,  in  camp,  by  sea,  by  land, 
^t&  sword,  with  pen.^ 

There  ia^  Bomething,  I  think,  singularly  and  oddly  affecting 
in  the  following  notices  of  the  early  Protestant  martyrs,  which 
I  got  out  of  Strype's  Memorials,  an  old  book  in  the  Bodleian  : 

"  I  cannot  here  omit,*"  he  says,  '*  old  Father  Latimer's  habit 
at  his  appearing  before  the  commissioners,  which  was  also  his 
habit  while  be  remained  prisoner  at  Oxford.  He  held  his  hat 
in  his  hand  ;  he  bad  a  kerchief  on  his  head,  and  upon  it  a 
nightcap  or  two,  and  a  great  cap  such  as  townsmen  used,  with 
tvro  broad  flaps  to  button  under  his  chin  :  an  old  thread- bare 
freez-gown  of  Bristow,  girded  to  bis  body  with  a  penny  leather 
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girdle,  a(  which  haoged,  by  a  loiig.  striof  of  leatboT)  his  tetiUm- 
ment  and  his  spectacles,  without  case,  faangiiig  aboui  l^iaoeck 
upon  his  breast"^  What  would  our  modern  English  bishopsn 
with  their  twenty,  thirty,  aye,  fifty  thousands  a  year,  say  to  this 
costume  of  one  of  the  i^oblest  of  their  tribe  ?  I  mean  tho^  con- 
sistent ones,  who,  it  has  been  aptly  said, — 

"  All  over  luzury>  they  at  vice  declaim. 
Chide  at  ill  lives,  and  at  TOod  livings  aim ; 
On  down  they  sleep,  on  aowny  carpets  tread. 
Their  ancestors,  th*  Apostles,  want^  bread! 
M  home  thay  lie,  -with  mide,  spleeb,  plenty  stored. 
And  hu9  ^ome  poor  dull  rogue  to  ^erve  the  Lord. 

**  In  October,^'  continues  Strype^  **  Ridley  and  Latimer 
were  brouffbt  forth  to  their  burning  ;  and  passing  by  Cranmer*& 
prison,  Ridley  looked  up  to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have  taken 
his  last  farewell.  But  he  was  not  then  at  the  window,  being 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  a  Spanish  friar.  But  he  looked 
after  them,  and  devoutly  falling  on  his  knees,  prayed  to  God 
to  strengthen  their  faith  and  patience  in  that  their  last  bnt 
painful  passage.^ 

I  wih  conclude  this  letter  with  some  curious  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  first  introduction  6f  newspapers  into  England^ 
which  took  place  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

I  am  indented  to  honest  Anthony  Wood  for  the  succeeding' 
list,  and  the  particulars  collected  with  so  much  industry.  The 
first  paper  mentioned  by  him  is,  "  Mercuriua  Hustictis^  of  the 
CQUiitrie'*s  ComplainC^  It  first  appeared,  be  says,  the  522d  of 
August,  1,642,  in  a  single  quarto  sheet,  ahd  extended  to  only 
nineteen  or  twenty  numbers.  I  believe  Wood  is  mistaken  here 
with  regard  to  this  being  the  first.  Cleveland,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  London  periodicals  and  diumals,  states,  that 
**  the  original  desiner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch  Gallo  Belgicus^ 
the  ProUwlcLsi,  and  the  modern  Mercuries  but  ffaris  en  Kel- 
deray  J  have  somewhere  read,  .that  the  Mercurius-Cfatlo' 
Bel^cue  is  mentioned  in  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  first 
published  in  1602,  and  by  Donne  in  some  verses  of  the  date  of 
I&ll.  If  the  Mercuriua  Rusticua  was  the  first  of  these  dlur- 
nals,  there  is  probably  some  error  in  the  date  as  set  down  by 
Wood. 

There  was  a  second  part  of  Mercurtua  Rttsticus,  giving  an 
account  of  some  outrages  committed  on  the  cathedrals,  in 
various  parts  of  England.  These  were  all  collected  in  a 
volume,  four  'or  five  years  after  their  first  publicfition  ;  but  | 
believe  no  copy  is  extant  at  this  time.  It  would  be  an  in- 
valuable accession  to  the  treasures  of  his  Grace  of  ♦  »  ♦  ♦  *  ♦j 
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i>f  ibjr  Lof #  .»•♦#♦♦♦.  TSesd  papers  Weti^'  wriifen  by  <»© 
Sr«<y  Ryvee,  a  Dofs^Udifre  man,  first  one  of  the  clerks  in 
N^ir  CoHifge,  ttieii'^haplatiA  to  Magdalen,  and  fben  <'  a  most 
aoled  and  florid  preadiet*^  at  StaoWell,  in  the  County  of  Mi4- 
dtesex*  He  afterwards  b^ame  rector  of  St;.Martin^s,  London, 
and  chaplain  to  Charles  the  First.  When  th^  Presbyterians 
got  the  upper  band,  they  turned  him  out  of  his  rectory,  and  he 
&red  ill  enough,  until  the  Restoration,  when  he  enjoyed  sereraH 
rich  benefices,  was  <*  sworn  scribe^  to  the  order  of  the  gartef, 
Wkd  died  in  167T. 

MeremiuB  AulwuB,  the  next  paper  of  this  kind,  ^as  began 
at  Oxford,  where  the  court  then  was,  in  1648,  and  continued 
to  be  published  once  a  week,  till  the  latter  part  of  1646,  when  ft 
ceased  to  appear  with  any  degree  of  regular!^.  Wood  says, 
it  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  buffoonery ;  ana  that  Nedham, 
the  writer  of  Afercurius  BrUanmcus^  ytbs  no  more  to  be  com- 
pared  with  AuUcuSy  than  a  dwarf  to  a  giant.  HfercuriUB 
JulicuBy  according  to  Nedham,  was  the  work  of  several 
hands,  ^uch  as  Greorge  DIgby,  Secretary  Nicholas,  and  Birken- 
head, the  scribe.  He  also  says,  that  each  college  was  assessed 
both  for  a  weekly  eoiifribution  of  money  and  wit.  But  Wood 
nys,  that  notwithstanding  what  this  Kar  affirms,  all  Oxford 
knew,  thftt  John  Birkenhead  began,  and  continued  them,  only 
that  in  his  absence  his  place  was  supplied  by  Peter  Heylin., 

Birkenhead  was  the  son  of  a  saddled  in  Cheshire,  and  became 
amanuensis  to  Archbishop  Land,  who  got  him  elected  a  fellow 
of  All  Sonls.  When  the  king  retired  td  Oxford,  on  account  of 
the  trouble,  Birkenhead  began  the  MdrcuriuB  JUlicue^  whic& 
to  pleasM  the  King,  that  he  got  him  appointed  reader  or  pro- 
fessor of  NToral  Philosophy.  Being  turned  out  by  the  parlia- 
ttedtaty  ascendtocy,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  several 
times  imprisoned,  and  lived  b;^  his  wits,  in  helping  young  gen- 
tietttt  oikt  af  dead  lifts,  in  making  poems,  songs,  and  amorous 
epistles,  fo  their  respective  mistresses,  Ac.  On  the  Restoration 
times  mended  with  him.  He  became  Successively  Doctor  of 
Citir  Law,  member  of  parliament,  knight,  a  Master  of  Requestil 
tad  of  tbe  Faculties,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  H6 
«edltel6T9.  . 

Mercurtua^  Britanntcus,  Mercurius  Pragmaticwfy  and  Mer- 
ctfrtnii  PtJMicu^y  were  all  written  by  Marchmont  Nedham,  a 
native  of  Oxfordshire,  who  was  educated  at  All  Souls  college; 
and  af^l^watds  went  to  London,  where  he  officiated  as  i 
tehodlmasfer  or  usher  at  Merchant  Taildrs.  He  beloYlged 
sttbsehiiletiti^  to  Otay^s  Inn,  where  ^e  obtained  a  eomfortable 
fdbmenc^,  uiitH  the  cbmnienceiinent  of  the  parliamentary  tnrar^ 
when,  soon  sididg,  stCys  the  author,  with  (be  rout  and  scuni 
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ofjbe  people,  lie  .made  tbem  weAlj  spdrt  iiy  rtitiogr  mt  ail 
,^at  wa«  noble  and  inl^ligent,  in  his  paper  called  ifemmnm 
Britannicua ;  wherein  bis  aim  was  to  sacrifice  some  noble 
Jord»  or  even  tiie  king  himself,  to  .the  betet  with  many*  heads. 
This  prodigy  of  editorial  consisteacy,  however,  was  either 
bribed  or  persecuted  into  loyalty,  since  he  afterwards  wasrin.. 
troduced  to  King  Charles,  kneeled  down,  and  begged  his  for- 
giveness, and  had  the  honour  to  kiss  bis  mc^sty'^s  hand.  He 
then  attacked  his  old  friends,  the  Presbyterians,  in  Mercurku 
Pragmaticus^  for  which  he  was  caught,  imprisoned  in  Njew*> 
gate,  and  escaped  with  his  ears,  through  the  interposition  of 
Lenthall,  the  Speaker,  and  Bradshaw,  President  of  the  High 
Court,  which  brought  Charles  to  'the  block.  These  obtaiiwd 
his  jpardon,  I  suppose,  on  condition  of  his  once  more  chang^g 
sides.  Accordingly,  be  commenced  a  new  journal,  under  the 
title  of  Mercurius  Politicus^  ip  which  he  treated  the  cavaliers 
with  as  much  severity  as  he  had  formerly  don^  the  Presby- 
terians. His  writings  had  great  influence  on  the  popular  feel- 
ings ^  for  he  was  a  good  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  great  wag, 
witty,  humorous,  ana  conceited.  The  royal  party  pitied;  him 
whiJe  he  continued  on  their  side,  but  afterwards,  he  was  so 
much  hated  by  them,  that,  according  to  our  author,  there  were 
many,  even  in  his  time,  who  could  not  endnre  to  hear  Ked« 
ham's  name  mentioned*     He  died  in  1678. 

The  Mercurius  Britannicua  was  published  once  a  week,  on 
Monday,  from  1643  to  1647,  when  the  Mercurius  PragnuUicuSf 
for  King  Charles,  was  commenced  and  ended  shortly  after- 
wards,  by  Nedham  again  cbangiug  sides,  and  joining  his  old 
friends,  .the  Presbyterians,  or  people.  The  next  series,  the 
Mercurius  PoliticuSy  it  is  said,  contained  many  essays  against 
monarchy,  and  in  support  of  a  free  state  ^  so  much  so,  that 
the  author  was  more  than  once  stopped  by  the  interference  of 
the  Council  of  State.  Their  last  order  suppressed  the  papef 
for  the  future,  in  consequence  of  which,  Muddiman  and  Dury. 
began  the  publication  of  a  semi- weekly  paper,  called  the  Par^r 
liamentary  IrdeUigencer.  To  this  succeeded  the  Mef^cu^mis 
PublicuSf  which  was  ^ntiaued  by  Dury  till  1663,  whea  Roget: 
L'Estrange  took  charge  of  it,  and  changed  the  title  snooes^ 
sively  to  the  Public  Intelligencer  and  The  News*  These  con- 
tinued till  1665,  when  L'Estrange  gave  them  up,  in  oonse-. 
quence  of  the  publication  of  other  and  cheaper  semi- weekly 
papers.  These  were  the  Oxford  Gazette^  by  H^ary  Muddi- 
man, afterwards  called  the  London  iSazetiCf  when  the  court 
removed  to  London,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
WilUamson,  under-secretary  of  state,  who  employed  Charles 
Ferrot,  A.  M.  to  do  the  business  under  him,  till  the  year  1^71. 
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Fnwi  tiNit  time  (a  the  period  of  Wt>odV  writing;  Ibqr  w«m^ 
he  nj8j  constaatly  written  bj  the  ondiBr  aeototeries  of 'StaAey 
and  to  coBtinQed. 

As  the  progreiB  of  intelligence*  and  the  reception  of  more 
free  principles  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  to  become  *in« 
tereeted  in  the  afG\irs  of  government,  newspapers  and  periodical 
journals  continued  to  maltiplj,  until  it-  became  impossible  to 
keep  an  account  of  their  suocesstte  appearance.  Magaaones, 
renews,  and  political,  and  scientific)  and  lilerar|r,  and  philoso^ 
phical  journals,  multiplied  apace,  until  the  present  time^  when 
our  daiij  opinions  can  scarcelj  be  said  to  depend  u]pon  any 
other  basis,  than  the  varying  interests  and  temporary  snple* 
JomMSf  o(  some  one  or  other  of  these  periodical  or  diurnal 
oraoles.  It  is  well  for  us,  indeed,  that  those  fundamental 
rules,  those  mosal  axioms,  on  which  the  relative  duties  of  man 
to  man,  and  man  to  society  rest,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
caprices'  of  fashion,  or  the  schemes  of  politicians;  else  we 
riioold  be  in  danger  of  having  no  stationary  land«marks,  no 
God  Terminus  in  morals,  to  designate  either  our  rights  or  onr 
duties. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  place  in 
all  Christendom,  where  they  say  their  prayers  so  fast  as  at 
Oxford. 


LETTER  V. 

DMkR  BAOTfiBE, 

Loadeo« 

I  If  my  last,  I  believe  I  forgot  to  inform  yon  of  a  cuffous 
fact  recorded,  coneerning  Oxford,  in  the  very  tedious,  parti* 
cular,  and  prosing  accounts  of  those  various  **  Progresses" 
made  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  various  times,  through  different 
parts  of  England,  bv  which  she  reaped  such  harvests  of  popo^ 
larity,  and,  what  pteased  her  quite  as  well,  lived  at  free  quar-* 
teiB.  There  is  certainly  something  servile  in  the  nature  of 
dvili^ed  man.  An  Indian  will  turn  bis  back  on  any  things 
wfat^rii  might  be  supposed  to  challenge  his  admiration  among^ 
etviHced  people,  because  he  considers  it  a  sort  of  acknowledge 
sMsnt  of  bis  inferiority,  to  wonder.  Only,  however,  let  a  great 
plMSMiage  oome  among  a  refined  people,  and  they  will  follow, 
and  shout  at  his  heels,  and  wonder,  and  be  delighted  beyond 
measure,  whenever  he  smito,  bows,*  or  exhibits  any  of  those 
ordinary  condescensions  which  gentlemen  usuhlly'  peiy  to  iheit 
inferiors.  The  good  folks  will  pardon  a  hundred  acts-  of- op- 
preerion  in  ccmsideiation  of  a  bow  and  a  smMe. 
.  But  to  my  story .    It-is  recorded  tbat'Qtteeii  Elisabeth,  some* 


thneria  l<69v  ftflited  Oxford,  wbere  she  WM  royuBjr  f^Mt^i 
to»M  whoisirtek.  **  The  day  after,''  says  the  frrites.  of  the 
Progress,  ^^^she  took  her  leave,  and  was  condiietsd  by  the 
heads  in  ftir  as^Sbotover  Hill,  when  the  Earl  of  Leioester  gave 
her  notteey  that  tikej  had  accoBipsoned  her  to  the  liaaits  of  theft 
jarisdiction.  From  h^oe,  castiog  her  eyes  back  opon  Oxford 
with  all  possible  marks  of  tendemess  and  affectioD,  she  bade 
Ibeai  faiewelL  The  Owen's  countenance  bad  such  an  efffiot 
upon  tti0  diligeaoe  of  (his  learned  body,  that  within  a  few 
years  after,  it  prodooed  moie  sbiniag  instaooes  of  real  worth, 
tfaMS  had  eter  heeo  sent  abroad,  at  the  same  lime,  in  any  age 
whatsoever.''  This  is  one  of  the  most  marveHoiis  effects  of 
the  Qoeea^s  ooontenanoe  I  remember;  it  shows  how  com- 
Jriaisant  even  genhis  and  learning  are,  in  ooniitries  where  the 
people  are  brought  np  with  a  proper  notion  6f  the  <^  divine 
right  of  kings.'*  A  mere  visit  to  Oxford  awakened  all  the 
AhiseSf  and  inspired  not  only  learning,  bnt  <*  woith,"  la  tfa$9 
SMficient  seminafy  of  loyalty.  Ostford,  with  all  its  b^uties,  is 
one  of  the  dullest  places  I  ever  visited ;  and  had  nottbe^tailbr 
given  it  some  additional  interest,  I  should  have  been  heai^y 
tired  with  the  samenfeas  of  every  thing  I  saw.  In  tealvlng  it,  I 
had  a  view  of  the  village  of  Cumnor,  which  bas  lately,  b^me 
noted  as  the  scene  of  part  of  the  romance  of  Kenitwe^^.  i 
did  not  visit  it ;  the  scenes  described  by  the  **  Great  Un- 
known'' are  not  yet  classical,  and  I  do  not  think  they  ever 
will  be. 

From  hence  ijo  Worcester,  nothing  particular  occurred^  attd 
I  shalt  reserve,  till  a  future  opportunity,  my  observations  on 
what  I  saw,  at  the  different  places  wbere  I  stopped  occasion, 
ally,  ami  spemt  from  one  to  three  days,  in  making  inqairies  on 
partioalar  sabject&  There  were  as  usual  several  fine  seatsy 
and  due  in  partioulas  at'Ditohley,  where  I  was  told  were  some 
valoable  pictnies ;  b«t  knowing  the  price  one  must  pay  m 
meoqr  and  patience  for  these  tieots,  I  avoided  all  such  places. 
In  general  I  may  observe,  that  the  country  was  not  so  pretty 
as  ^  sosae  ottier  •  pcirts  I  have  seen,  and  that  occasioiially  it 
presented  soenes  of  blinrennesB.  Two  spots,  however,  wo^m 
worthy  of  some  little  commemoration.  One  is  the  aneient 
tbwn  of  Evesham ;  the  other,  the  famous  Malvern  Hill,  wiieve 
every  picturesqae  tourist  makes  a  point  of  being  enraptured, 
r  11  not  be  out  of  flwihf oa. 

Evesham  is  derived,  Irf  the  moafciish  antitgaaries»  from  one 
Eaves,  swineherd  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  As  bishops  voi 
those  days  were  nearly  all  of  them  saints,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  is  not  the  case  at  present,  I  presmne  their  swineherds  vrese 
asen  4>f  some  oonseqoenee,  by  their  giving  names  to  towns. 
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TUs^  part  of  EsglMd,  between  Oxford  «a4  Woraeiier, 
to  hare  becm  the  par^iae  of  monas.  At  AbingdoD  th«y  had 
rich  and  stately  moaastery,  whose  tereaaet  in  aa  age  mrbea 
money  was  probably  twenty  timeB  more  valaaUn^  than  ai  pte* 
aeo^  amounted  to  aboat  two  thousasd  sterUog  a  year*  Ai 
Evesham  they  were  lords  of  twenty-two  (own^  and  vaAom* 
No  wonder  sach  a  church  aboanded  in  naints !  The  prlnoipal 
reason  for  detaining  you  a  little  at  Evesham  is  oonpeeted,  haw^ 
ever,  with  a  di&rent  matter.  It  W4«  here  that  the  famaas 
Simon  Mountford,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  obampion  of  the 
Barons,  and  the  great  assertor  of  Msgna  Cbarta»  afte^ 
been  virtually  lord  of  England  and  its  paltry  kmg^ 
fought  his  last  fight,  wa«  defeated  and  slain.  Like  many  other 
asaertors  of  popular  and  aristocratic  rights,  iu  ntonarehies,  hia 
chara«;ter  has  come  down  to  us  covei^d  with  imputations  of 
ingratitude,  perfidy^  and  ambition.  But  we  should  be  cautiona 
bow  we  reoeive  the  relations  of  characters  and  events  frosa 
the  pens  of  historians,  who  wrote  while  the  descendants  of  Iha 
hing,  whom  Mouatford  opposed,  occupied  the  throne  of  Eag^ 
land.  If  historians  can  ever  be  said  to  be  impartial,  it  is  on^ 
when  the  evoits  they  record,  and  the  chara^^ers  they  diseass^ 
are  so  distant  or  obscure,  that  they  are  just  as  likely  to  era 
UiroQgh  ignorance,  as  their  predecessors  were  thraugh  prqa«^ 
dice.  There  is  something,  at  all  events,  about  the  renown  of 
this  Simon  Mountford,  which  made  an  impression  on  me  earl;f 
in  life ;  imd  as  be  took  the  popular  side,  at  least  the  oaly 
popular  side  there  was  at  that  time,  I  do  not  for  my  part^ 
exactly  see,  why  he  is  not  as  good  a  martyr  as  Charles  the 
Firat 

Not  far  from  hence,  I  passed  the  site  of  another  fiett  rookery 
of  monks,  who  in  ancient  times  revelled  in  the  spoils  of  a  seora 
of  manors  and  towns.  The  name  of  this  place  is  Pendmre^ 
and  from  hence  to  Worcester  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  rides  its 
the  whole  country.  This  last  is  one  of  the  most  lively,  agrees 
able,  not  to  say  beautiful,  cities  I  have  aver  seen  out  of  oar 
own  country.  Though  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  England,  it 
displays  nothing,  or  ^most  nothing,  of  that  gloomy  aspect  jof 
decay,  which  may  be  observed  in  every  other  old  city  I  hav» 
visited ;  where  the  houses  look  old,  the  people  look  old,  and 
the  very  air  we  breathe  seems  to  come  out  of  old  cellars  and 
mildewed  cloisters.  I  never  get  among  these  reliqaes  of  pest 
ehanges,  without  my  imagination  soon  becoming  tinged  with 
gloom  and  superstition ;  there  is  certainly  something  in  the 
very  style  of  a  Gothic  building  that  ii  calcuhited  to  nourish 
ftieh  impresaioos,  and  a  ghost,  a  miracle,  or  a  murder,  is  lika 
a  AA  oat  of  water,  unless  connected  with  this  species.of 
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teotare;  it  was  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  effect,  of  the  super* 
stitious  character  of  those  times  in  which  it  flourished. 

But  there  is  little  of  this  about  this  charming  citj,  where 
the  girls  trip  along  as  if  thej  were  going  a  majing,  and  the 
men  actually  look  as  if  they  had  something  to  do :  it  lies  close 
by  the  side  of  the  Severn,  which  being  the  largest  river  in  Eng- 
land, is,  of  course,  entitled  to  be  described  In  the  superlative. 
Accordingly,  the  poets«- call  It  the  ^*  majestic,"  the '^magnifi- 
cent,'* "  the  Father  of  Rivers,"  Ac,  while  tourists  never  men- 
tion it  without  some  epithet  indicative  ofprodigious  magmtude. 
This  prodigious  river  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches ; 
it  ^ises  in  Plinlimmon,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  fells  into  the 
Bristol  Channel,  after  an  ^^  endleaa  course  of  one  hundred  and 
ihirly'fniles!^* 

As  I  shall  have  occasion,'  in  the  course  of  my  tours,  to  re- 
mftrk  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  species  of  the  bathos,  in 
describing  scenes  of  nature,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations once  for  all.  Every  man,  in  speaking  of  whatever  is 
great  in  his  estimation,  refers  to  some  standard  of  comparison, 
formed  from  the  result  of  his  own  individual  experience.  The 
greatest  he  has  seen,  is,  to  his  imagination,  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  Hence,  the  English  tourist  calls  his  rivers,  his  moon- 
taios,  and  his  lakes,  the  greatest,  the  highest,  and  the  most 
beautiful,  because  he  knows  of  no  other*  When  one  of  the 
picturesque  tourists  comes  to  the  mighty  Severn,  he  is  in  rap- 
tures; when  he  beholds  the  lake  of  Bala,  the  largest  in  Wales, 
he  calls  it  **  this  immense  body  of  water,''  although^  as  I  am 
an  authentic  traveller,  it  is  but  four  miles  long  and  one  broad ! 
But,  ''body  o'me,"  when  he  mounts  to  the  summit  of  Snow-* 
doun,  which  is  of  the  "prodigious  height"  of  three  ^ousand 
six  hundred  feet,  he  is  unalterably  convinced  that  he  can  over- 
look the  tops  of  the  Andes,  and  that  the  whole  world  lies  di- 
vectly  under  his  nose.  The  painters  of  the  picturesque  also 
practise  this  species  of  imposition  upon  foreigners,  especially 
ns  Americans,  by  heightening,  as  it  is  called,  the  effect  of  their 
pieces;  that, is  to  say,  by  making  the  waterfalls  higher,  the 
rocks  more  rugged,  and  the  bills  more  perpendicular.  When  I 
eame  to  view  the  originals  of  those  coloured  landscapes,  which 
abound  to  such  a  degree  in  our  parlours  and  print-shops  at 
home,  I  did  not  know  them.  It  is  inconceivable,  brother,  how 
tiiey  are  exaggerated  in  every  feature  of  beauty  and  sublimity. 
'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  flout  these  people  for  not  having  larger 
rivers,  higher  mountains,  finer  waterfells,  and  broader  lakes. 
They  cannot  help  it.  All  I  wish  is  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
ag^nst  the  superlative  style  in  which  they  speak  of  things,  to 
which,  in  pur  country,  we  should  apply  some  diminutive  epi^< 
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tbet.  Oar  staadard  of  greatness  is  different  from  theirs.  Our 
Mississippi  aud  Missouri  are  alone  called  *'  mightj  streaai^/' 
because  they  course  their  thousands  of  miles>  and  roll  a  tribute 
to  the  sea  greater  than  that  of  all  the  rivers  of  Britaia  combined. 
Our  Lake  Superior,  with  its  hundred  rivers,  is  alone  named  in 
the  language  of  the  superlative  degree,  because  you  could  empty 
all  the  lakes  of  Britaia  Into  its  bosom,  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket^ 
without  raising  its  surface  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  Some  of  our 
hills  too,  as  the  white  hilla  of  New  Hampshire,  are  twice  as 
high  as  the ''  mighty  Snowdoun,*^  yet  they  are  only  called  hills. 
This  habit  of  speaking  in  the  sCiperlalive  has  also  crept  into 
their  modes  of  estimating  their  exploits,  the  beauties  of  tbeir 
landscapes,  the  excellence  of  their  literature,  and  above  ali, 
the  talents  of  their  great  men.  In  just  the  same  degree  that  they 
exaggerate  the  dimensions  of  natural  objects  to  the  imagination, 
by  their  inflated  epithets,  do  they  exaggerate  the  talents  and' 
qualifications  of  (heir  great  men. 

At  present,  I  must  not  forget  this  *'  boundless  '*  city  of  Wor- 
cester, and  its  '*  magnificent "  river.  It  is  spread,  as  I  before 
stated,  along  the  Severn,  which  is  really  a  pretty  little  river, 
or  rather,  as  we  should  call  it  at  home,  a  creek.  They  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  Worcester  owes  its  foundation  to  Consiantine 
CAlorua,  It  was  burnt  by  Hardicanute  the  Dane  ;  set  fire  to 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery ;  afterwards  burnt  by  accident; 
again  burnt  in  the  wars  of  king  Stephen  and  Maud;  in  the 
lime  of  Henry  the  Second  it  again  underwent  the  same  fate. 
From  out  of  all  these  burnings  Worcester  rose  a  gay,  a  beau- 
tiful city;  the  seat  of  the  graces  in  this  part  of  England,  and 
the  town  residence  in  winter,  of  many  of  the  country  gentry 
of  these  parts,  who  prefer  it  to  the  noise,  smoke,  and  corrup- 
tion of  London.  It  is  just  large  enough  for  all  the  real  pur- 
poses  of  social  enjoyment,  containing,  I  should  imagine,  be- 
tween fifteen  and  eighteen  thousand  persons*.  From  these  is 
formed  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  polite,  and  intelligent  circles 
to  be  found  any  where ;  equal  in  polish,  and  superior  in  real 
politeness  to  the  London  Seau  Aionde^  which  is,  in '  fact,  a 
fantastic  assemblage  of  coxcombs  and  coquettes,  with  now 
and  then  a  fashionable  poet  or  chemist  to  give  it  a  literary  or 
scientific  air. 

From  Worcester  I  proceeded  towards  Hereford,  it  being  my 
intention  to  visit  some  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Wye, 
and  tlience  take  the  mighty  Snowdoun  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 
The  road  was  ojae  of  the  roughest  I  had  yet  travelled,  but  the 
country  on  either  side  abounded  in  fruit  trees  and  flowers. 
The  map  who  drove  my  vehicle  assured  me  I  might  gather  a 
rose»  without  being  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  that  paradise 
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of  English  roguei^.  I  ventared  to  plucka  b^^utiAiVorte  over 
the  fence,  and  would  you  believe  it,  brother,  Was  neither  shot 
by  a  spring  gun,  caught  in  a  man-trap,  nor  proi^ecutied  after- 
wards for  trespass!  This  I  record  as  the  first  miracle  which 
has  happened  to  me  in  this  country.  I  confecrs,  howevei',  a 
stout,  square,  rougbfaced  damsel  did  s(art  oirt  upon  me>  and 
bawl  out  something,  which  luckily  1  could  not  understand; 
for  I  do  assure  you,  that  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  opinion 
on  our  side  of  the  water,  the  English  '\^  not  the  national  tonjgue 
of  this  country.  In  the  various  counties,  particularly  Somer* 
net,  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  and  elsewhere,  I  give  you  my 
honour^  not  one  in  a  htindred  can  speak  tbe  English  language. 
Were  not  my  s^trvant  a  sort  of  booby,  who  speaks  all  the  lan- 
guages of  this  island,  except  tbe  English,  I  should  be  quite  at 
A  loss  to  understand  or  be  understood.  I  am  often  remioded 
By  such  little  incidents  as  this  of  the  rose,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween this  i^ountry  and  our  liberal  and  plentiful  land,  in  which 
a  country  gentleman  or  common  farmer  would  be  disgraced 
as  a  miser  or  a  brute,  who  should  refuse  to  a  stranger  or  bis 
Neighbours  his  flowers  or  his  fVuit.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  no 
one  scruples  i6  pluck  what  he  likeg  fVom  the  road  side,  v^ithouf 
ever  asking.  Soon  I  came  to  the  foot  of  Mai  tern  Hiil,  Where 
I  halted  at  a  neat  inn  at  its  foot,  with  the  determined  purpose 
of  going  to  the  uttermost  top,  where,  as  I  have  read  in  all  the 
picturesque  t6urs,  was  to  be  seen  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in 
England. 

In  my  opinion,  brother,  the  Very  first  excellence  of  this  fine 
view  is,  that  the  ascent  to  it  is  not  fatiguing.  Fatigue  destroys 
the  very  essence  and  being  of  delight.  I  have  often,  iti  my 
own  country,  climbed  a  rugged  precipice  to  see  a  fine  prospeef^ 
and  when  I  got  to  the  top,  felt  as  if  I  could  lie  down  and  d1e» 
I  was  so  tired.  But  the  ascent  of  Malvern  Hill  is  idl  an  ea^y 
slope,  covered  With  velvet  grass.  Were  it  mbre  laborious, 
however,  it  would  pay  well,  for  it  is  indeed  a  noble  fhrode  for 
the  very  king  Of  the  picturesque.  The  evening  Was^  a  little 
hazy,  and  the  atmosphere  presented  that  soft  sleepiness  of  hu^^ 
on  which  the  soul,  at  least  mine,  reposes  with  stich  i^easureless 
luxury.  The  fields  just  beneath,  were  some  of  themin  the  tfmi, 
some  in  the  shade,  and  their  differmit  tints  were  lIMe  the  firist 
and  second  of  two  well-tuned  instruments,  prodociog  variety 
and  harmony.  Farther  off,  landscape  faded  by  iin'perceptibfe 
gradations  into  less  of  the  bright  green,  and  more  of  the  sk^y 
blue.  The  white  houses  n^ere  8{jrink{ed  among  vfliages'  and 
lawns,  and  woody  groves,  wbo$e  foliage  was  all  iii  Soft  flei^ces. 
Among  these,  throu^  the  vale  of  Eveshan),  F  saw  tw6  Fittie 
fivers,  like  white  ribands,  wiving  and  meaiidek'ing  along  ;*  and 
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la  the  4iB(M6e  tte  Welab  mottBUiut^  wbove  oniiKiies  eoutd 
hardly  be  distioguisked  from  the  blue  sky*  On  in^QirviK  4be 
names  of  thewe  0treaniis»  1  was  made  to  oampr^brad  by  my 
gttiAe,  that  one  of  tbem,  the  fMnailest,  was  the  Avoo.  The 
veiT  aame  of  this  river  conjured  np  vigiona  and  teooUecUons 
of  Shakspefure,  to  whom  it  is  for  ever  copaecrated,  and  mingled 
what  was  alone  wanting  in  my  impressapqs,  the  ofaarm  of  mo« 
rai  ttssocAation,  with  all  that  is  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

The  next  day  I  proceeded  on  towards  HerdSord,  thnMigb  aa 
exuberant  bop  country,  rich  also  in  every  other  prod\iction  of 
English  hnsbieuidry,  as  well  as  in  paatqral  beauty  and  fiae 
hooaBs,  to  a  tolerabiy  miserable  town,  the  name  of  which  I 
ihwk  is  Ledbpry,  for  it  is  so  equivocally  written  in  my  memo- 
randum book»  that  I  will  not  swear  to  it.  The  next  day  I  ar* 
fived  at  a  place  m>ted  in  days  of  yore. 


LETTER  VI. 
Dear  Bkothbr, 

London* 
HiSBBfDRD  looks  duU  and  is  dull.  There  is  no  deception  in 
^tbe  place  ^  for,  in  approaching^  it  presents  a  heavv,  flat  ap^ 
pearanee,  tery  different  from  Worcester.  There  is  Uttle  to  be 
gleaned  here,  except  old  tales  about  Griffin  the  Welshnaii, 
Algar  the  £nglishmap>  Leofgar  the  Bisbop»  and  WiiUam  Fitc* 
Osbome,  with  remains  of  English  and  Roman  antiquities ;  all 
which  is  to  be  found  ip  every  book  of  travels,  apd  aU  wUek 
you  are  as  well  acquainted  with  as  myself. 

The  picturesque  tourists  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  vieiir- 
ing  the  joenery  and  ancient  remnins  of  the  river  Wyje,  whM 
ab^unda  in  some  of  the  finest  la«40capes  to  be  seen  in  this  coaar 
4ry,  aaftd  they  all  make  a  point  of  repeating  over  the  same 
things.  Among  the  public  buildings  here,  the  Cathedral. is  the 
principal ;  and  of  all  parts  of  a  cathedral,  the  most  interesting 
4a  aae  are  the  old  tombs  4o  be  found  in  most  of  them.  Here  is 
to  be  seen  a  number  of  theee,  most  of  them  erected  in  memory 
of  bishops  and  ettrtesiastics.  Among  them»  however,  is  one 
lepreaantkiff  a  figure  in  close  armour,  with  the  hands  raised  in 
prayeer»  the^usual  fashion  of  the  more  ancient  tombs.  The 
figure  bad  a  wooden  leg,  whence  I  concluded  he  was  tfoflse 
great  soldier,  who  had  lost  it  in  the  wars;  but  it  turned  out 
that  the  leg  of  the  figure,  and  not  that  of  the  living  knight,  had 
been  accidentally  broken  off,  and  replaced  by  an  artist  of  this 
plaae.  Observing  a  garter,  the  badge  of  tbeofder  of  knights 
of  the  garter,  fa«)»ioing  upon  the  1^,  the  artist  carved  another 
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OD  the  wooden  one^  earactly  like  iit,  so  that  this  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  best  gartered  knight  in  all  England. 

Hereford,  although  its  name  is  quite  familiar  to  our  Anieri-* 
can  ears,  is  but  an  insignificant  place,  containing  not  more 
than  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  As  tin  ancient  frontier  town 
between  Englaud  and  Wales,  it  has,  however,  derived  his^ 
torioal  conseqaence,  from  having  been  overrun,  plundered, 
taken  and  retaken,  by  Welsh  and  Engli^  marauding  prinoes 
and  border- barons,  its  castle  was  once  reputed  of  great 
strength,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remaining,  although 
its  adjacent  walks  along  the  river,  being  kept  in  good  order, 
form  a  most  agreeable  promenade.  Hereford  is  one  of  the 
raost  orthodox  places  ^n  England ;  so  much  so,  that  when  I 
was  tbere,  the  library  association  in  that  town  actually  talked 
of  making  an  Auto  de  Fe  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  some  other 
Writers,  who  have  marvellously  disturbed  the  fat  dignitaries  of 
the  church  !  1  am  not  jesting,  upon  ray  word,  and  from  this 
and  other  indications,  begin  to  have  serious  doubts,  whether 
the  nineteenth  century  will  not  turn  out  in  the  end  almost  as 
enlightened  as  the  ninth. 

■  The  first  objects  which,  in  going  out  of  town,  attracted  my 
notice,  were  a  dozen  or  two  of  beggars,  who  form  a  conside- 
rable feature  of  the  picturesque  in  many  of  the  English  land-- 
scapes,  I  assure  you.  Having  distanced  these,  I  proceeded 
towards  a  n6ble  old  place,  called  J^o2me  £acj/,. belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  a  scene, 
once  a  favourite  resort  of  Pope.  The  situation  is  just  fit  for  a 
poet:  quiet,  Soft,  and  secluded,  in  the  midst  of  rural  beauties. 
It  was  ouce  the  property  of  the  ancient  family  of  Scudamore^ 
and  the  last  viscount  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet,  who 
^ioUi  a  great  deal  in  these  shades.  By  the  aid  of  that  key 
which  unlocks  the  flinty  hearts  of  every  serving^man  and 
serving-maid  in  this  kingdom,  I  was  permitted  to  eater  the 
grounds,  and  ramble  about  almost  at  pleasure.  I  always  feet 
iike  a  pilgrim  visiting  the  shrine  of  a  tutelary  saint,  in  such 
tKenes,  hallowed  by  such  associations — there  is  something  so 
blameless  so  pure,  so  spiritual,  in  the  fame  of  literary  genius, 
more  especially  poetical  inspiration.  The  harp  of  the  true 
poet,  when  tuned  to  virtuous  feeling,  is  like  the  harp  of 
the  angels,  adcompanied  by  the  song  of  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim. 

From  hence,  I  pursued  ray  devious  course  to  Ross,  and 
crossed  a  sleep  bill,  where  the  bold  scenery  of  this  region 
began  to  make  its  appearance  ;  some  distance  beyond,  I  passed 
tfarewood,  an  old  seat.  In  the  adjoining  forest,  is  the  scene 
of  the  bloody  tragedy  of  Elfrida,  which  I  refrain  from  {larping 
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tipoQy  beeaoie  ire  bare  been  lately  to  stQltified  with  faistoiy; 
vamped  tipita  romance  and  poetry,  that  no  more  is  necessary 
9kX  present.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  no  bad  subject  for  the 
*^  Great  Unknown.^  Next  came  we  to  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  which  i  visited  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  it  was 
onCe  the  property  of  Arthur  Grey,  renowned  for  his  Irish  wars, 
tMit  still  more  as  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  Spenser,  who  ac- 
conpanied  him  to  Ireland,  as  bis  secretary,  and  received  'from 
bin  a  grant  of  three  thousand  acres  of  land  there.  Spenser 
has  expressed  his  gratitude  in  a  sonnet  prefixed  to  the  Fairy 
Qo««9.  Very  little  of  this  castle  now  remains.  It  has  passed 
trom  tbe  Greys ;  but  long  after  a  stone  of  a  vestige  is  to  be 
seen,  tbe  spot  will  be  remembered  and  known,  as  connected 
with  the  benefactor  of  this  charming  poet^ 

leaving  Wilton  Castle  on  the  right,  I  proceeded  some  dis- 

taaee,  tfaree  or  four  miles  perhaps,  without  being  particularly 

struck  with  any  features  in  the  landscape.     Some  fishermen, 

eatohing  trout  in  little  wicker-basket  boats,  attracted  my  notice, 

however,     Wh^  I  came  to  Goodrich  Castle,  I  was  so  struck 

with  its  venerable  aspect,  covered  half  over  with  green  moss, 

that  I  determined  once  for  all  to  invade  this  strong  hold,  and 

give  you  one  single  description,  which  is  to  satisfy  you  for  the 

rest  of  your  life.     It  is  placed  on  a  fine  eminence,  overlooking 

ibe  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  trench,  some  fifty  feet 

wide,  as  I  should  judge,  cut  out  of  tbe  solid  rock.     The  first 

apartment,  iaside  tbe  gate,  is  a  dmall  room  to  the  left,  with  an 

ornamental  window,  and  large  stone  chalice  for  holding  the 

boly  water.     From  hence  it  has  been  sagely  concluded,  that 

ibis  was  tbe  chapel,  of  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.     A 

mass  of  ruins  directly  opposite,  with  an  octagon  column  rising 

out  of  them,  indicates  the  ancient  baronial  ball,  where  they  no 

doubt  held  mortal  carousals  in  the  time  of  William  Marshall, 

Gilbert  Talb<»t,  and  Harry  Grey,  successivelv  possessors  of 

the  castle.    A  large  square  tower  remains,  flaunting  amidst 

its  decay,  in  moss  and  clambering  vines,  that  almost  make  it 

look  gay*    This  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  an  Irish  Mac- 

beib,  a  prisoner,  who  worked  out  his  freedom,  and  that  c^f  hts 

8OD9  hy  building  this  enormous  keep.     Inside  of  this  are  miU 

demdy  damp,  and  dreary  walls,  festooned  with  cobwebs,  in 

which  I  observed  certain  old  spiders  that  came  over  with 

William  tbe  Conqiieror. 

At  the  iron  works,  known  by  the  name  of  Bisbop^s  Wood; 
tbe  scenery  wax^d  more  and  more  beautiful.  At  Bicknor  I 
began  to  comprehend  that  there  was  some  little  reason  for  the 
raptures  of  picturesque  tourists,  when  speaking  of  the  river 
yfj9.     Rocks  of  tbe  boldest. magnitude,  dressed  out  iu  ver- 
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dai;e,  cit  pyery  littte  projeoUon  or  crevi^,  aad  hapgiflg  ^rer 
j^e  w^ter/giv^  n  character  of  graadeax  to  tbe  soeoeiy^  ivtuie 
ihe  4iarrowness  af  the  stream  itself  coatributes  to  the  wblioie, 
hj  giving  ft  comparative  altitude  to  the  precipices.  You  tell 
.roe  you  lately  failed  up  the  Hudson  River  in  tbe  State  of  New 
York»  aad  pbseirved,  how  the  e&ct  of  ^e  n^agnifioeDt  featujre 
'of  subtimity  is  diminished  by  ih^  grandeur  and  wmeMity 
of  uxoti^er.  The  Palisades,  as  they  are  called,  are  mocfa 
Jiigoer,  and  in  every  way  mojre  noble  than  iheciifb  of  the  Wye; 
but  the  widencss  of  the  Hudson  t|ikes  from  them  more  than 
half  their  effect,  iirhiie  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Wye  adds  te 
jtbose  I  am  speaking  of  in  tl^e  same  or  a  grea^ter  proportion. 
Thisremfirk  may  be  ex^nded  to  almost  all  oi)r  scenery  4  tbe 
very  vastness  of  the  constituents  of  our  landscapes'  dioiinishes 
tbe  effect^  i^ot  only  of  the  difiTerent  parts,  but  of  tbe  whole  com- 
bined. I  was  more  particularly  struck  inrith  the  truth  of  this, 
in  viewing  parts  of  Wales,  where,  owing  to  the  prpjEimity  of 
objects,  the  narrowness  of  glens,  and  the  dispontion  of  cteka, 
the  highest  ejEfept  of  sublimity  was  prodiM*ed  by  urbjefits  Gom«- 
paratively  dimiAotive, 

Among  th^  wonders  of  this  region  are  Tin  tern  Abhev,  Chep- 
i;towe  Castle,  and  Piercefield,  the  iMter,  one  o{  (be  aaost 
famous  sfiouf^lacee  in  England.  The  abbey,  tq  mr  mind, 
}s  more  remsirkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  finiaii  of  its 
remaining  parts,  than  for  its  situation,  which  is  I0W9  And  does 
not  command  a  view  of  the  river,  except  from  above.  It  is 
also  surrounded  by  cottages,  inhabited  by  workmen  bel«4igiiig 
to  neighbouring  iron  works,  the  din  of  whose  hammers  dia^ 
^urbs,  of  an  evening,  the  repqs^  of  the  scene.  Bot  the  ioaide 
is  indescribably  fine,  and  cannot  be  done  justice  to  by  any 
(itfaer  iqedium  than  that  of  actiial  inspection.  AU  I  shall  say 
18^  that  as  a  mere  ruin,  it  f»xceeds  any  thing  I  have  seen  siocev 
<K  efer  saw  before.  Its  history  is  not  parHoularly  itltereatug. 
It  was«  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,,  endowed  by 
various  beaeff^^V/nn^  in  the  elder  times,  from  piou^-or  profli- 
gate  noblefnen,  who  i;nade  their  peai^eiwith  heaven  by  enrich* 
jog  tbe  church  :  and  when  the  fashion  ohaaged,  it  was  sopr 
prefscfd  aad  deprived  of  its  reveaues,  which  were  shared  again 
fimong  the  nobijityi  &om  wbo^e  nxuni^^ence  or fearsthey  were 
jirst  obtfioed.  It  is  ne^,  if  I  reooUeet  right,  tbe  property  of 
tbe  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  takes  pains  to  prevent  its  farther 
decay. 

Tile  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chf^towe  Castle  is 
equal  to  any  09  the  Wye.  A  bridge,  which,  whettiw  higttd- 
^Qm^  or  np^  is  always  a  good  object  in  a  landscape,  crosses 
oeaf  i(,  beipw  which,  on  tbe  opposite  side,  is  a  range  of  cliflb 
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rfsiiig  directif  oat  of  tbe  water,  on  whose  sides  (Be  iVy  and  fb^ 
moss  luxuriate,  and  over  wliose  top  tfae  verdar^  nods.  But  f 
must  txy  and  elevate  myself  to  the  proper  degr^  of  pictu^ 
resque  sublimity,  and  talk  a  little  like  a  tt'aveller  on  ibis^  mo- 
mentons  occasion.  Advancing  th^n  towards  the  battleolient^ 
(f  beg  pardon,  massive  battlements),  and  sk^-aspiring  turret's 
of  this  adamantine  work  of  ages,  1  was  sti^uek  dumb  bv  the 
i'te^  of  a  grand  entrance,  personifying  the  repulsive  gto^ni, 
feodal  reserve,  and  frantic  ferocity  of  the  times,  in  Which  it^ 
everfasting  walls,  which  are  now  almost. decayed,  Wer^  I'^ai^.* 
The  very  knocker  was  warlike,  being  nothing  more  thav'  d 
cannon  bait  suspended  by  a  vast  chain,  With  which  I  ordeMt 
my  man  to  <*  knodk  me  here  at  the  gate."  He  did  so,  atid  th^ 
very  walls,  not  only  of  the  castle,  but  the  rivel^  on  which  il 
stands,  trembled  at  the  sound.  The  warder  of  the  castle  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  nor  did  any  whylome  eftsoontf  peep 
ov^er  tile  wail,  with  his  cross-bow  levelled,  and!  demand  o^)r 
boiliiiess ;  but  an  exceedingly  deorepid,  crinkled,  attd  v^itbal, 
ugly  4>ld  vroman,  did,  after  some  unreasonable  deflaj^,  opeii  ihi 
gate  for  our  admittance,  upon  receiving'  a*  piece  of  tbat^'#h]cfi 
melts  stone  walls  and  stony  hearts  in  Aitf  dbuntry.  The  pro^^ 
fesaor  of  English  tongues  looked  rather  shy  ;  for  be(^ame  from 
a  shire  where  the  witches  grew,  and  privately  asMred  me,  that 
this  old  woihan  bad  all  the  marks  about  her. 

HaTing  already  described  one  cisurtle,  I  hold  myself  ei^<^ 
onerated  from  describing  any  more ;  for,  after  all,  nb  wordti 
caii  give  any  idea,  except  a  false  one,  of  visible  object,  for 
wbicb  our  senses  have  acquired  no  standard.  I  will'  oi^fy 
mention,  that  here,  in  a  large  round  tower  of  i\^  ai^ctent 
citadel,  Henry  Martin,  one  of  King  Charles's  judges,  wasr  con^* 
fin^  thirty  years,  and  here  he  died.  There  is  probably  no 
set  of  men,  whose  memory  has  been  treated  Witb  mOire  in^ 
jastice,  or  who  suffered  more  unrelenting  pei^eontioii,  thaii 
these  bigh-souled  republicans.  On^  the  accession  of  CbarleHi 
the  Second,  they  were  hunted  through  England,  Switxeriand, 
and  all  p^rts  of  Europe — ^nay,  in  our  new  world,  ii^h'ere  threA 
of  them,  Whaitey,  Dixwell,  and  Goffe,  found  a  refuge;  add 
renoiUned  secreted  for  half  the  life  of  man.  Thei^'is,  perhaps; 
no  instance  on  record,  of  a  secret  intrusted  to  so  many  persons; 
so  ditngerous  to  keep,  and  for  the  disclosure  of  which  thei^ 
were  so  many  temptations  of  danger  and  int^r^  l>eiiig  kejH 
so  long  and  with  such  inflexible  feiith.  Yet  noi  on^  befrated 
tbem.  They  Were  in  New  Haven  When  thi*  king's  offceffs 
were  searching  every  house ;  nay,  they  were  in  the  very  h6os^ 
tbey  searched  ;  yet  such  was  the  cool  discretion  abd  inil<rfj^ibl^ 
faiih  of  the  people,  chat  they  escap^  discoVery.    Tfa^  Kv^ 
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many  years  at  Hadley,  died  there,  and  two  of  (hem  were 
buried  in  the  Church-yard  a.t  New  Haven,  without  lis  beiug 
koown  to  a  single  person  who  ever  betrayed  the  secret,  till  it 
was  no  longer  of  consequence  to  the  safety  of  any  human 
being.  The  truth  is,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  New 
England  sanctioned  their  condemnation  of  the  king,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  colonists  were  with  those  bold,  inflexible  patriots, 
who  dared  to  punish  a  tyrant  for  making  war  against  his  peo- 
ple. I  have  often,  when  at  Yale,  seen  the  graves  of  Dixwell 
and  Whalley,  each  designated  by  a  stone,  which,  humble  as 
it  is,  is  calculated  to  retain  their  initials,  and  the  time  of  their 
decease,  for  ages.  It  is  a  hard,  red,  primitive  stone,  very  thick, 
and  pointed  at  the  top,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  nearly  the 
two  sides  of  a  triangle.  They  lie  close  together,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  where  I  hope  they  will 
remain  for  ever  undisturbed.  They  were  the  judges  of  kings; 
and,  although  they  escaped  a  violent  death,  their  latter  life 
was  one  long  series  of  exile,  danger,  seclusion,  and  oblivion, 
ilenry  Martin  was  another  of  these,  and  was  spared  only  for 
perpetual  imprisonment.  '  Mr.  Southey  w*rote  some  exceed- 
ingly blank  verse  on  the  occasion  upon  the  walls  of  Chepstowe. 

Piercefieid  owes  its  celebrated  improvements  to  Valentine 
Morris,  of  St  Vincents,  in  the  West  Indies,  who  wrecked 
his  fortune  upon  these  rocks,  and,  as  usual,  was  obliged  to 
sell  what  bad  cost  him  a  vast  sum,  the  fruits  of  which  he  never 
enjoyed.  A  Mr.  Smith  purchased  it,  but  got  tired,  as  every 
man  does,  of  such  expensive  playthings,  and  sold  it  to  Colo- 
nel Wood,  who,  covered  with  the  spoils  of  India,  also  spent 
vast  sums  upon  these  rocks  for  other  people  to  enjoy,  which 
was  very  good  of  him.  He  got  tired  too,  and  sold  it  to  a  Mr. 
Wells,  who  I  believe  still  holds  out,  but  will  not  probably  do  so 
very  long.  There  are^  it  seems,  certain  days  in  which  only 
the  shoW'place  is  opened,  and  the  day  I  applied  for  admit- 
tance happened  not  to  be  one  of  these. 

My  next  excursion  was  to  the  city  of  Gloucester,  situated 
on  the  *'  noble  Severn,*'*  which,  notwithstanding  its  dignity,  is 
here  only  navigable  for  smaller  vessels.  It  is  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  cities  of  this  part  of  England.  I  found  an  air  of  busi^ 
ness  here,  verv  different  from  Hereford,  and  in  fact  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  in  pins,  &c.  by  means  of  the  river, 
which  is  divided  into  two  channels  here.  But  the  great  won- 
der of  -the  place,  and  that  which  most  attracted  my  attention, 
is  the  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country. 
Is  lofty  tower,  and  transparent  pinnacles,  ornamented  with 
beautiful  fret- work — the  majestic  roof,  and  Gothic  ornaments 
pf  the  choir,  with  the  old  Saxon  pillars,  and  arches  support* 
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ing  the  aide^in  short,  the  mngular,  yet  not  anbarmonious 
combiaation  of  different  ages  of  architecture,  all  contributed 
to  engage  my  wonder.  It  was  begun,  as  antiquaries  have  de- 
cided, about  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  not  com- 
pleted, as  it  now  stands,  till  more  than  four  hundred  years 
afterwards.  *  It  therefore  exhibits  a  curious,  as  well  as  com- 
plete exemplification  of  the  variations  and  progress  of  church- 
architecture  in  England.  It  would  fill  a  book  to  describe  all 
the  various  portions  of  this  building,  and  even  then,  without 
draw ings,  the  impression  would  be  altogether  indistinct.  There 
are  several  very  ancient  tombs ;  among  others,  that  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  which  is  very  singular  as  well  as  striking. 
His  e£Bgies  exhibit  him  with  cropped  hair  and  beard,  whence 
w&e  may  conclude,  this  was  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

This,  and  many  other  vast  edifices  of  a  similar  kind,  form 
one  among  the  many  boasts  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
They  certainly  add  both  dignitv  and  splendour  to  the  cities 
where  they  are  situated  ;  and  the  stranger,  while  contemplat- 
ing them  with  awe  and  admiration,  is  apt  to  forget  what  an 
expense  of  human  labour  was  here  applied  to  purposes  of 
church  vanity ;  what  vast  sums  of  money  were  taken  f^om 
the  poor  people,  to  rear  those  ostentatious  monuments  of  the 
power  ana  pride  of  churchmen.  *  They  were  built  in  ages  when 
probably  one-third  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  flowed  into 
the  treasury  of  the  church ;  when  kings  trembled  at  the  frown 
of  a  mitred  minion  of  the  pope;  and  the  people  were  the 
beasts  of  burden  that  laboured  for  them  all.  When  we  reflect 
that  the  labours  of  millions,  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  were 
thus  invested  in  a  dead  capital,  that  yields  nothing  to  the 
state,  and  how  many  hundred  thousand  people  are,  at  this 
monoent,  suffering  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  resist  the  impression,  that  it  would  add  to  the  happi- 
nesB  of  fnankind,  if  the  Incalculable  sums  lavished  on  these 
temples  of  human  vanity,  could  be  made  to  return  to  the  ch\U 
dren  of  those  whose  fathers  paid  the  price.  Nothing  could 
be  lost  on  the  teore  of  religion,  since  these  immense  structures 
are  not  in  the  least  calculated  for  sermons,  which  cannot  be 
heard  through  their  interminable  aisles. 


LETTER  VII. 
Dbah  Broth  BR, 

London. 

At  Gloucester  I  received  some  information  which  induced 
me  to  alter  my  original  design  of  penetrating  into  Wales  from 
that  quarter,  and  determined  me  to  proceed  to  Shrewsbury, 
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tbence  into  North  Wales.  I  was  told  i  might  in  this  way 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
country.  As  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  me  which  way  I 
entered  into  Wales,  I  accordingly  proceeded  towards  Shrews- 
bury, by  the  vale  of  Evesham,  and  another  beautiful  vale 
extending  to  the  foot  of  Coteswold  Hills.  Crossing  another 
hill,  which  separates  the  two  valleys,  I  had  a  noble  prospect 
of  the  cities  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  with  almost  count- 
less villas  and  villages,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  assemblage  of 
natural  beauty.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  the  ancient  Eve- 
sham, which  lies  on  the  river  Avon,  out  of  which  I  drank  to 
the  memory  of  Shakespeare.  But  what  was  rather  extraor- 
dinary, I  found  very  little  inspiration  therefrom. 

Somewhere  about  two  centuries  ago,  Coteswold  Hill  was 
famed  for  certain  annual  sports,  called  Dover's  Olympics,  of 
which  Anthony  Wood  gives  the  following  account : 

'^  These  games  were  begun  and  continued  at  a  certain  time 
in  the  year,  for  forty  years,  by  one  Robert  Dover,  an  attor- 
ney of  Benton-on^he-Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  son  of  John 
Dover  of  Norfolk  ;  who  being  full  of  activity,  and  of  a  ge- 
nerous, free,  and  public  spirit,  did,  with  leave  of  James  the 
First,  select  a  place  on  Coteswold  Hills,  in  Gloucestershire, 
whereon  these  games  should  be  acted.  Endimion  Porter,  Esq. 
a  native  of  that  county,  and  a  servant  of  that  King,  a  person 
also  of  a  most  generous  spirit,  did,  to  encourage  Dover,  give 
bim  some  of  the  King^s  old  clothes,  with  a  hat,  and  feather, 
and  ruff,  purposely  to  grace  him,  and  consequently  the  so- 
lemnity. Dover  was  constantly  there  in  person,  well  mounted 
and  accoutred,  and  was  the  chief  director  and  manager  of 
those  games,  frequented  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  (some  of 
whom  came  sixty  miles  to  see  them )^  et;cn  till  the  TOBcall^ 
rebellion  was  begun  by  the  Presbyterians ;  which  gave  a  stop 
to  their  proceedings^  and  spoiled  all  that  was  generojuf  or  in" 
genious  elsewhere,'''^  These  games  were  celebrated  in  verses  by 
Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  Randolph,  Marmyon,  Heywood,  and 
many  other  wits  of  the  day.  Their  poems,  it  is  said,  were 
collected  and  published,  with  a  picture  of  Dover  on  horseback^ 
superintending  the  games :  the  book,  I  believe,  is  not  extant. 

We  now  advanced  into  Warwickshire,  famous  for  its  va- 
liant champion,  Guy,  and  a  thousand  times  more  famous  for 
its  Shakespeare,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  more 
pleasant  hours  than  all  the  bloody  triumphs  of  a  thousand  he- 
roes have  ever  bestowed  upon  mankind.  What  a  charming 
reflection  it  is,  to  think  that  genius  has  the  power  of  giving 
delight,  when  the  organization  of  mind  and  matter  which  pro- 
duced it  is  dissolved  for  ever!     Soon  we  saw  the  spire  of 
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Stratford  church,  and  then  the  town  itself,  with  its  pretty  little 
river.  Nobody  would  eVer  have  heard  either  of  the  town  or 
the  river,  beyond  their  neighbourhood,  were  it  not  for  the 
name  of  Shakespeare,  who  has  conferred  a  never-dying 
fame  upon  both.  Stratford  is  now  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  like 
the  grave  of  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon.  They  are  wor* 
thy  to  be  mentioned  together,  for  one  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
first  of  poets ;  the  other,  the  tomb  of  the  first  of  men.  Our 
countryman,  Irving,  has  lately  given  so  pleasing  an  account 
of  this  place,  and  all  the  localities  connected  with  the  life  of 
the  poet,  that  1  will  not  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  it 
would  only  be  repeating  what  another  has  said  much  better. 

From  hence  to  Warwick,  where  every  body  knows  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  castles,  or  shot^placeSj  in  this  country.  It 
is  remarkable  for  some  pretended  reliques  of  the  champion 
^^t/i  who,  judging  from  his  porridge  pot,  was  a  great  hero, 
at  least  in  trencher  feats.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  views  of 
this  castle,  as  it  is  in  all  the  picturesque  works  ;  and  if  you 
have  not,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  likeness  in  words. 
What  amused  me  most  was,  the  honest  country  people  I  occa- 
sionally conversed  with,  who  repeated,  with  an  air  of  most 
credulous  gravity,  all  the  enormous  tales  recorded  of  this  re^ 
nowned  trencher-man,  Sir  Guy,  whose  legendary  feats  in  va- 
lorous fight,  and  valorous  eating,  are  all  authenticated  by  a 
statue,  at  Guy'e  Cliffy  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  most  gigantic 
proportions. 

From  Warwick  I  passed  the  castle  of  Kenilworth,  which 
has  lately  been  dug  out  of  its  ruins  by  the  indefatigable  pen  of 
.the  ^*  Great  Unknown."  It  is  a  fine  ruin,  overgrown  with  ivy : 
the  comparatively  modern  additions  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
are  gone  to  decay,  while  the  more  ancient  still  subsist  in  toler- 
able preservation.  Rout,  and  revel,  and  beer-drinking,  bear- 
baiting,  and  other  royal  sports,  are  here  succeeded  by  silence, 
decay,  and  desolation.  These  castles  formed  the  links  of  that 
vast  feudal  chaiq  which  bound  the  people  of  the  middle  ages. 
They  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  land,  and  let  them  go.: 
they  swallowed  up  the  cottages,  and  held  the  cottagers  in 
bondage. 

Passing-  some  fine  seats  I  now  came  in  sight  of  Coventry, 
famous  for  Peeping  Tom  and  ribbon  weaving.  It  is  an  old 
city  ;  and  all  the  old  cities  I  have  ever  seen,  except  Oxford, 
that  have  not  been  burned  down  two  or  three  times  at 
least,  are,  to  my  mind,  very  ugly.  The  streets  of  C6ventry 
are  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  dirty ;  the  houses  gloomy,  and 
the  people  bear  the  indelible  marks  of  a  matiufacturing  town. 
Soon  after  leaving  this  place,  which  is  regularly  anathematized 
by  ull  picturesque  tourists,  the  country  became  flat,  and  ap- 
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parently  volcanic ;  for  all  aroand  I  could  see  the  oolumiM  of 
blacky  malignant,  manufacturing  smoke,  curling  to  the  akieSf 
or  flattening  and  spreading  over  the  landscape. 

Approaching  Birmingham,  I  breathed  the  very  essence  of 
coal-smoke,  which  lowered  over  the  pretty,  smart,  new  coud- 
lry*boxes  of  the  manufacturers.  I  had  passed  through  this 
town  before,  on  my  way  to  London,  but  as  I  was  in  haste  to 

deliver  my  -^ ,  made  no  stay  here*     On  this  occasion, 

however.  I  spent  several  days  in  viewing  the  manufactories, 
and  making  inquiries  as  to  the  efifects  of  the  system  upon  the 
morals,  manners,  and  health  of  the  people  ei^aged  in  them. 
The  general  result  of  all  my  experience,  observation,  and  in- 
quiry I  shall  perhaps  give  you  in  a  letter  particularly  devoted 
to  the  subject,  which  is  just  now  of  peculiar  interest  in  our 
country.  I  found  every  thing  at  a  stand  here;  the  manu- 
facturers dispirited ;  the  workmen  ragged,  starving,  and  dis- 
affected ;  the  whole  town  complaining.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can 
present  a  more  miserable  spectacle,  than  a  place  arrested  in  a 
course  of  almost  unparalleled  prosperity,  by  those  unaccount- 
able mutations  which  turn  the  tide  of  commerce  into  new  chan- 
nels, and,  while  they  throw  thousands  out  of  employment  and 
bread,  produce  premature  decay,  and  modern  ruins.  The  most 
common  appearance  here,  is  that  of  beggary ;  the  rarest,  a 
clean  face  and  hands. 

Skirting  the  borders  of  Worcestershire,  Staffordshire^  and 
Shropshire,  the  country  was  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  views 
highly  picturesque  as  well  as  extensive.  In  many  parts  of 
Staffordshire  especially,  the  appearance  of  innumerable  fur* 
naces  gave  the  country  at  night  a  most  singular^aspect.  It 
seemed  that  Mr.  Hutton's  subterranean  fire  was  bursting  forth 
in  every  direction,  and  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  earth  was 
teeming  with  combustible  matter.  I  had  a  view  of  the  Lea- 
sowes  and  Hagley,  two  beautiful  spots ;  the  one  connected 
with  the  genius,  taste,  and  prodigality  of  Shenstone ;  the  other, 
with  the  name  of  Ly  ttelton.  The  latter  place  has  been  fruitful 
in  distinguished  characters.  Their  beauties  are  familiar  to  the 
imaginatioa  of  most  general  readers  in  our  country,  aad  so  I 
pass  them  by.  I  visited  Colebrooke  Dale,  which  is  in  the  way 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  where  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops  resort. 
Every  thiog  is  iron  here ;  there  is  an  iron  bridge ;  the  seats  are 
iron ;  and  the  men  who  sit  on  them  are  either  iron  or  steel,  I 
could  not  tell  whichT  The  eternal  <;link  of  hammers,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  forges,  and  the  columns  of  thick  black  smoke,  ren^ 
der  this  place  particularly  detestable  to  ears  and  eyes  of  com- 
mon sensibility.  If  ever  they  catch  me  there  again,  I'll  give 
them  full  leave,  as  Sbakspeare  says,  *'  to  hammer  me  Into  a 
twigger  bottle." 
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From  Colebrooke  Dale,  winding  along  the  **  Noble  Severn,^ 
tvbieb  may  be  about  as  wide  as  our  Thames  at  Norwichyin 
Connecticut,  I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  pretty  scenery  of 
the  iitUe  basin  through  which  the  river  passes.  In  getting  to 
the  city,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  mount  an  eminence,  from 
whence  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  mountains  of  North  Wales. 
On  the  other  hand,  was  a  fine  hill,  called  the  Wrekin,  rising 
pretty  abruptly  out  of  a  great  plain  and  richly  clothed  with 
verdare.  I  afterwards  climbed  to  the  top,  in  an  excursion  from 
Shrewsbury,  and  was  gratified  with  a  view  that  paid  me  for 
the  labour,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  many  others.  I 
arrived  at  that  city  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  crossing  a  second 
time  by  a  grand  bridge  over  the  Severn,  which  almost  flows 
roond  the  whole  hill  on  which  Shrewsbury  is  built. 

I  had  two  particular  objects  in  view,  which  induced  me  to 
spend  three  or  four  days  at  Shrewsbury :  one  was  to  see  the 
prison,  which  is  conducted  and  governed  according  to  tl^e 
system  proposed  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  combines  with  it  a 
house  of  correction ;  the  other  was,  to  inspect  the  House  of 
Indastry,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  luxurious  re^ 
ceptacles  of  idleness  and  beggary  in  this  country.  Having 
made  the  necessary  arrangements,  I  accordingly  first  visited 
the  prison.  The  area  within  the  walls  contains  about  two 
acres  of  ground ;  you  enter  by  jthe  porter's  lodge,  over  the 
gate  of  which  is  a  bust  of  Mr.  Howard,  that  benevolent  roan 
and  inflexible  father !  The  ground  floor  on  the  left  is  occupied 
by  the  turnkey's  rooms,  above  which  are  his  bed-chambers ; 
that'  on  the  right  is  occupied  by  the  lassaretto,  where  is  a  hot 
and  cold  bath,  an  oven  to  fumigate  clothes,  which  are  taken 
from  the  prisoners,  and  a  prison  uniform  put  on  them.  Other 
rooms  op  stairs  are  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  the  last 
offices  for  criminals  by  the  clergy,  previously  to  execution 
on  tbe  flat  roof  above.  *  The  debtors,  male  and  female,  fe* 
male  felons,  capital  male  felons,  petty  male  felons,  women  of 
ill  fttme,  and  vagrants,  male  and  female  disorderly  servants, 
and  apprentices,  male  vagrants  and  deserters,  are  each  accom- 
modated with  a  spacious  court,  day  rooms,  and  sleeping  rooms, 
so  that  it  is  quite  a  luxury  to  be  here.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  two  courts  for  male  and  female  refractory  prisoners, 
together  with  a  detached  iofirmary,  with  separate  courts,  day- 
rooms,  and  sleeping-rooms :  in  short,  my  dear  brother,  beyond 
all  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  here  are  better 
lodged,  better  fed,  and  better  clothed,  than  they  were  at  home. 
In  fact,  nine  out  of  ten,  of  the  people  of  England,  do  not 
spend  as  much  as  it  costs  to  maintain  a  pauper  here. 

All  this  is  pretty  enough  in  theory,  and  looks  very  like  hu- 
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inanity ;  but  I  dare  only  shake  my  head  at  it,  and  say  nothfaig* 
If  people  will  divert  the  laws  from  their  original  inientioo,  and 
make  that,  in  effect,  a  reward,  which  was  intended,  and  ought 
to  be,  a  punishment;  if  they  will  build  palaces  for  felons  and 
paupers  to  revel  in  at  the  expense  of  honest  industry,  why 
nothing  is  to  be  said  against  humanity,  which,  under  pretence 
of  tenderness  to  the  worthless  and  unprincipled,  pardons  the 
wretch  who  is  only  liberated  to  commit  new  crimes,  or  feeds 
and  lodges  him  in  infinite  comfort  at  the  expense  of  the  society 
he  has  offended.  Experience,  not  argument,  must  cure  these 
indiscreet  gambols  of  philanthropists.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  they  discover,  that  they  are  only  heaping  coals  of  fire 
upon  the  heads  of  thousands,  in  the  remote  hope  of  reclaiming 
one,  and  offering  premiums  to  vice  and  immorality.  If  Mrs. 
Fry  will  bribe  women  of  ill  fame  to  reformation,  by.  support- 
ing them  comfortably,  while  thousands  of  wives  and  mothers, 
who  never  wallowed  in  scenes  of  corruption,  but  have  worked 
their  fingers  to  the  bone,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  children 
from  want,  are  pining  in  hopeless  and  obscure  wretchedness ; 
'  let  her  do  it,  I  say  again.  Instead  of  offering  premiums  to 
virtue,  she  is  proposing  temptations  to  vice,  since  it  seems 
women  must  first  become  infamous  in  society^  in  order  to 
entitle  themselves  to  her  notice  and  bounty.  No  wonder,  my 
dear  brother,  that  vice  should  thrive;  poverty  multiply,  and 
prodigality  and  idleness  increase  here,  under  this  new  system 
of  patronage.  But  the  voice  of  warning  is  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  ;  or,  if  it  be  heard,  it  is  only  heard  for 
the  purpose*of  bringing  the  charge  of  inhumanity  against  him 
who  uttered  the  warning.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the 
result  of  all  these  injudicious  measures. 

From  the  prison  I  was  carried  to  what  I  supposed  to  be  a 
palace,  beautifully  situated  on  a  lofty  bank,  and  overlooking 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  imaginable.  Concluding  there  was 
some  mi&iake,  I  b^ged  to  be  conducted  to  the  poor  house. 
My  guide,  with  an  air  of  great  self-complacency,  assured  me 
this  was  the  poor  house,  and  that  it  cost,  first  and  last,  above 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  It  is  a  superb  building, 
affording  such  luxurious  lodgings  and  excellent  accommo- 
dations, that  I  was  not  surprised  people  preferred  living  there 
in  idleness  and  luxury,  to  working  hard  at  home,  and  fairing 
indifferently.  In  looking  over  the  books,  and  seeing  the  vast 
quantities  of  provisions,  the  number  of  fat  beeves  slaughtered 
for  the  entertainment  of  these  sumptuous  beggars,  I  no  longer 
wondered  that  beggary  was  grown  so  respectable  a  trade.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  the  people  of  England  should  be  d^raded 
into  paupers,  when  they  are  thus  actually  seduced  into  idleness, 
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hj  the  teiDptiDg  prospect  of  good  living  and  good  lodging, 
instead  of  fanning  deterred  Uy  the  certainty  of  want,  and  all  its 
train  of  ills.  Is  this  humaDity,  is  this  charity?  thought  I.  Is 
it  thus,  that  the  happiness  of  human  beings  is  brought  about, 
by  tempting  them  from  labour  and  economy  by  the  prospect  of 
indulgence  and  plenty,  at  the  expense  of  others?  Is  it  thus 
that  children  are  prepared  to  encounter  the  labours  to  which 
their  birth  renders  them  liable,  by  being  pampered  in  this 
splendid  eatiug-house  ?  I  put  some  of  these  questions  to  those 
about  me,  and  never  got  a  civil  .word  afterwards.  These  people 
share  in  the  good  things,  and  grow  rich  on  charities.  It  is  a  fine 
thing,  brother,  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  poor  in  this  coun* 
try.  I  wish  some  one  would  have  the  honest  hardihood  to 
speak  of  these  institutions  as  they  deserve ;  risk  the  reputation 
of  a  philanthropist  in  the  attempt  to  restrain  the  progress  of 
idleness  and  beggary,  and  rid  the  industrious  of  the  task,  not 
only  of  supplying  their  own  wants,  but  of  pampering  those  of 
others.  He  might  be  a  martyr  to  his  honesty,  but  I  am  mis- 
taken if  posterity  would  not  do  him  justice. 


LETTER  VIII. 
Dear  Brother, 

London. 

Bt  the  advice  of  mine  host  of  the  Talbot,  who  prided  him- 
self on  "  serving  the  noble  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,"  I  left  my 
horses  here,  and  hired  a  couple  of  Welsh  ponies,  which,  he 
assured  me,  would  carry  me  much  more  safely  over  the  moun- 
tains and  through  the  defiles  of  Wales.  He  likewise  hinted, 
that  a  Welsh  pony  bad  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  never  failed  to  stop  where  there  was  a  fine  view, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  carry  a  guide-book  with 
me.  I  took  his  advice,  and  accordingly  bestrided  a  pony  that 
turned  out  to  be  broken-winded.  This,  however,  proved  in  the 
end  to  be  a  great  advantage,,  for  whenever  I  dismounted  to 
scramble  up  a  precipice,  or  view  a  cascade  in  some  glen,  un- 
approachable on  horseback,  I  was  always  sure  of  finding  him 
exactly  in  the  same  place  on  my  return,  he  being  never  guilty 
of  any  voluntary  locomotion  whatever. 

Some  of  the  picturesque  hunters  makp  their  tours  on  foot,  ^ 
but  I  had  two  invincible  objections  to  this  modej*  I  hate  walk- 
ing, and  should  have  been  as  long  getting  through  Wales,  as  a 
Welsh  pedigree.  In  the  next  place,  I  was  aware,  from  ex- 
perience, that  a  man  on  foot  never  gets  a  civil  answer  or  civil 
treatment  at  a  decent  British  inn.  The  first  salute  will  be  from 
the  chambermaid,  who,  on  being  questioned  about  a  bed,  will 
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go  near  to  snap  jour  head  off.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
about  Shrewsbury,  where  the  women,  having  a  little  of  the 
hot  Welsh  blood  in  them,  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  shrewiah^ 
whence,  possibly,  may  be  derived  the  name  of  this  ancient 
city.  On  one  occasion,  m  Herefordshire,  I  was  very  much 
amused  with  a  respectable,  though  plain  looking  man,  who 
came  up  on  foot  to  an  ino,  where  I  had  stopt  to  dine,  and 
ordered  dinner.  Nobody  invited  him  into  the  house,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  piazza,  until  I  was  wrought  upon 
to  ask  him  into  the  room  I  occupied.  Contrary  to  my  expec- 
tation, for  I  concluded  this  piece  of  civility  would  make  him 
suspect  me  of  a  design  to  pick  his  pocket,  it  is  so  uncommon 
in  this  country,  he  accepted  the  invitation  very  frankly,  and  I 
found  him  exceedingly  intelligent  and  well-bred.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  began  to  suspect  Aun,  it  being  so  unnatural  for  an 
Englishman  to  be  entertaining  without  the  hope  of  advantage. 
However,  no  dinner  came,  or  was  likely  to  come,  when,  af- 
ter a  delay  of  an  hour  or  two,  an  elegant  equipage  drove  up 
to  the  door,  preceded  by  an  outrider,  who  enquired  if  a  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  described,  had  stopped  there.  An  explana- 
tion ensued,  and  I  found  that  the  carriage  having  received 
some  little  damage,  the  owiwr,  the  plain  gentlepian  1  spoke  of, 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  walk  on  to  this  hospitable  inn. 
Never  were  there  such  civilities,  such  bows,  such  congees^ 
and  such  enquiries,  about  what  the  gentleman  would  choose 
for  dinner,  and  such  apologies  for  the  delay,  which  was  all 
put  upon  the  cook.  The  gentleman,  who  seemed  somewhat 
of  a  sly  humourist,  upon  this  insisted  upon  the  cook'^s  head 
being  well  singed,  and  made  into  a  stew  for  his  dinner.  This 
brought  up  the  cook,  who,  in  spite  of  the  landlord's  menac* 
ing  looks,  told,  what  was  no  doubt  the  truth,  that  no  dinner 
had  been  ordered.  The  incognito  then,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
observed  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  cook  a  dinner,  and  he 
would  go  on  to  the  next  inn  to  sup  and  sleep.  The  landlord 
was  in  despair,  and  the  chambermaid  almost  bit  off  the  end 
of  her  thumb,  on  the  occasion.  Previously  to  his  departure, 
we  exchanged  addresses,  and  the  stranger  took  my  promise 
to  visit  him,  should  I  ever  pass  his  mansion,  which  was  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country. 

Having  furnished  myself  with  a  map  and  portfolio,  I  set 
forth  from  Shrewsbury  one  bright  morning,  for  the  land  of 
promise,  which  I  had  come  so  far  to  visit.  Previously  to  this, 
I  had  brightened  up  my  rusty  genealogy^  and  traced  my 
descent  pretty  clearly  from  Adam,  whicn  'is  considered  a 
tolerable  pedigree  in  Wales,  though  nothing  to  make  a  boast 
of.    Blood,  brother,  blood  is  every  thing  here*     In  the  words 
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of  an  oI<l  irrilier,  which  I  quote  because  I  am  fairly  tired  of 
every  new  one, — ^^  Tou  shall  ever  find  amongst  a  hundred 
Frenchmen  forty  hot  shots;  amongst  a  hundred  Spaniards 
threescore  braggarts ;  amongst  a  hundred  Dutchmen  fourscore 
drunkards:— amongst  a  hundred  Englishmen  fourscore  and 
ten  madmen ;  and  amongst  a  hundred  Welshmen  fourscore  and 
nineteen  gentiemen!"  Some  of  the  family  trees  there  took 
roof  IcMig  before  the  flood.  I  must  not  omit  to  apprise  you, 
thai  I  was  still  accompanied  by  the  Professor  of  languages, 
whose  services  as  an  interpreter  I  found  necessary  in  crossing 
through  some  of  the  shires,  where  they  speak  a  tongue  not  to- 
be  found  in  the  German  professor^s  book,  that  enumerates  six 
or  seven  thousand.  To  one,  who  in  America  has  been  accas- 
tomed  to  hear  the  commonest  people  speak  with  the  fluency 
and  almost  the  correctness  of  a  gentleman,  it  is  intolerable  to 
listen  to  the  hatb  hawing  and  yaw  yawing  of  these  terribly 
tbick'-headed  fellows,  who,  with  all  their  really  good  qualities, 
and  these  are  many,  are  most  stupidly  deficient  in  ideas,  and 
possess  no  language  to  express  the  few  they  have.  I  long  to 
get  among  the  sprightly,  saucy  Americans,  whose  tongues 
niD  like  milUtails,  and  whose  brains  are  the  inexhaustible  re-^ 
aervoirs  that  keep  the  mill-clappers  going. 

Passing  Oswestry,  a  neat  town,  I  came  to  a  small  brook, 
called  the  river  Carriac,  rolling  through  a  deep  glen,  and 
there  first  entered  Denbighshire,  the  frontier  county  in  this  part 
of  North  Wales.     The  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention, 

^m(  .      castle,  belonging  to  one  of  the , 

who  here,  as  in  our  country,  are  people  of  figure.  From  the 
ascent  leading  to  this  castle,  there  is  one  of  the  first  fine  views, 
conDprehending  seventeen  counties,  and  bounded  by  the  Wrekin, 
Clay  Hills,  and  various  other  picturesque  mountains.  A  set* 
▼ant  came  out  to  us  in  the  park,  but  rather  with  a  view  to 
watch  oar  motions,  I  believe,  than  to  show  the  grounds,  for 
be  stuck  right  close  to  our  heels,  without  pointing  out  any 
thing  to  notice.  Being  thirsty,  I  asked  for  a  drink  of  water, 
but,  according  to  the  Information  of  our  spy,  there  was  not  a 
drop  in  or  about  this  grand  place. 

From  the  castle  we  gained  the  road,  which  divides  towards 
Chester  on  the  one  hand,  and  Llangollan  on  the  other.  The 
name  of  the  latter  being  familiar  to  me,  as  abounding  in  rural 
beanties,  I  turned  in  that  direction,  and  after  riding  about 
seven  miles,  came  to  the  village  of  Llangollan,  which  is  worth 
going  seven  miles  to  avoid.  It  is,  however,  useful  to  the  lovers 
of  the  picturesque,  as  forming  a  perfect  contrast  with  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity,  which  is  embellished  by  the  river  Dee, 
and  various  other  beautiful  objects.    And  here,  my  dear  bro- 
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ther,  before  I  proceed  another  step,  I  must  apprise  yoa,  tlial 
you  are  not  to  expect  me  to  mention  the  name  of  every  place 
I  attempt  to  sketch  for  your  amusement.  The  Welsh  naoaes, 
yshen  spoken,  are  musical  enough  ;  but  woe  to  the  man,  un- 
less he  be  a  descendant  of  Caractacus,  who  attempts  to  pro- 
nounce them  as  they  are  written !  The  easiest  of  them  are 
such  as  Craig,  Eglwyseg,  Llechweddgartb,  and  St.  Collen  ap 
Gwynnawgap  Clydawg  ap  Cowdra  ap  Caradoy  Freichfas  ap 
Lleyr  Merim  ap  Einion  Yrth  ap  Cunedda  Wledigl  the  name 
of  one  single  Welsh  saipt,  the  patron  of  a  church  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

On  arriving  at  Llangollan,  I  trusted  to  instinct  for  the 
choice  of  an  inn,  and,  as  ill  fate  would  have  H,  came  to  the 
sign  of  the  Open  Hand,  which  looked  like  an  indication  of 
liberality.  My  experience,  however,  demonstrated  to  me  af- 
terwards, that  this  Hand  was  open  to  receive,  not  to  bestow ; 
and' that  it  was  a  very  grasping  hand.  The  first  object  that 
attracts  the  eye  of  a  stranger  at  Llangollan,  is  Dinas  BraUy 
consisting  of  a  few  remains  of  what  appears  once  to  have  been 
an  extensive  castle.  Having  rested  myself  a  little,  I  i^aliied 
forth,  book  in  hand,  to  pay  it  a  visit.  Tradition  records,  that 
as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which, 
however,  is  but  as  yesterday  in  Wales,  this  castle  afforded  a 
refuge  to  Gryffdd  ap  Madoc,  Mr.  Southey^s  hero,  who  disco* 
vered  America,  and  settled  a  Welsh  colony  somewhere. 

Here,  too,  more  than  a  century  after,  lived  a  beautiful  maid 
of  the  House  of  Tudor,  who  was  beloved  by  an  illustrious 
bard,  whose  name  occurs  in  Gray's  fine  ode,  as  '*  High  born 
Hoel."  Myfanway  Vechan,  for  that  was  her  name,  it  seems 
was  content  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  bard,  and  often 
listened  to  his  harp  and  song,  which  was  heard  at  all  times  of 
the  night  in  this  charming  valley.  Sometimes  he  tuned  his 
harp  to  the  warlike  exploits  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Hoels,  in 
old  times  compeers  in  battle,  and,  in  his  prophetic  inspiration, 
predicted  that  the  former  would  one  day  give  kings  to  the  isle. 
At  others  he  sung  the  joys  and  the  pains  of  love :  he  painted 
the  hopes  of  the  lover  as  he  won  the  smile  of  his  mistress,  bis 
despair  at  her  frown  or  indifference  ;  the  elysium  of  success, 
and  the  agony  of  disappointment.  The  lady  listened,  but  she 
did  not  love  ;  at  least,  she  only  loved  his  music  and  bis  poe- 
try :  her  hand  was  destined  for  princes.  She  married  a  Tudor, 
and  her  descendants  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the  bard.  Hoel 
wandered  away  with  his  harp,  through  the  wildest  and  most 
unfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  frenzied  and 
sometimes  forlorn  ;  in  his  lucid  hours  singing  the  falsehood  of 
his   mistress,   and  his  own   unalterable  love.     One   of  these 
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songs  is  still  extant^  and,  it  is  said,  is  exquisitely  affecting.  In 
one  of  the  paroxysms  of  his  frenay,  he  foretold  the  subjuga- 
tion of  his  country  ;  and  having  finished,  he  broke  his  harp  in 
the  s:ght  of  some  astonished  peasants,  and  precipitated  himself 
from  a  high  rock  into  a  torrent  that  carried  him  no  one  knew 
whither. 

It  is  probable  this  story,  which  I  heard,  not  at  Llangollan, 
hut  in  one  of  the  most  sequestered  parts  of  the  country  I 
afterwards  visited,  suggested  to  Gray  the  fine  picture  of  his 
bard  plunging  into  **  Conway's  foaming  flood.'*'  There  are 
plenty  of  these  little  historical  romances  connected  with  the 
old  ruins  in  different  parts  of  Wales,  and  it  is  from  such  that 
the  latter  derive  a  great  portion  of  their  interest.  The  hiil,  on 
which  these  ruins  lie,  is  estimated  at  1800  feet  high,  and  com- 
mands a  prospect  finer  than  that  from  the  higher  mountains, 
though,  of  course,  not  so  extensive.  In  fact,  every  one  that 
has  had  experience  in  these  matters  knows  that  views,  bounded 
only  by  the  powers  of  human  vision,  are  neither  so  beautiful 
nor  so  gratifying  as  those  which  are  circumscribed  by  pictu- 
resque outlines.  I  have  often  had  finer  views  from  the  base  of 
a  mountain  than  its  extreme  summit,  where  every  thing  was 
confused  and  indistinct. 

The  whole  of  this  vale  and  adjacent  country  is  full  of  fine 
rural  beauties,  and  abounds  with  interesting  local  associations. 
I  wandered  from  the  centre  of  the  village,  almost  every  day,  for 
four  or  five  days,  in  different  directions,  and  every  where  found 
objects,  and  combinations  of  objects,  that  attracted  my  attention. 
Among  others,  I  one  day  stumbled  by  chance  upon  the  site  of 
Owen  Glendower^s  palace,  which  is  marked  by  a  clump  of  old 
trees  growing  on  an  eminence  Glendower,  like  almost  every 
man  of  great  abilities  in  those  days,  at  least  among  the  Welsh, 
was  reputed  by  the  English  a  magician :  if  Glendower  escaped 
their  snares,  or  gave  them  a  defeat,  they  saved  their  credit  by 
ascribing  both  one  and  the  other  to  the  aid  of  necromancy. 
The  ignorant,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  are  prone  to  believe 
this,  for  they  have  in  their  own  minds  and  resources  nothing 
that  can  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  powers  of  a  great 
genius.  Glendower,  after  baffling  the  arts  of  the  English,  and 
fighting  with  his  neighbour,  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  about  boun- 
daries and  what  not,  for  many  years,  finding  himself  over- 
matched, retired  into  private  life,  and  died  quietly  in  his  bed, 
I  believe.  He  left  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  an 
ancestor  of  that  Scudamore,  whose  descendant  I  mentioned  as 
the  friend  of  Pope.  His  posterity  is  numerous  still,  and  con- 
nected, in  various  ways,  with  many  of  the  first  families  in 
Great  Britain.     But  he  is  best  known,  and  will  for  ever  re* 
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main  best  known,  as  associated  witb  the  Henry  Perey  ftod  tbe 
DouglaSy  in  the  imperishable  works  of  Shakespeare.  It  is 
from  that  circumstance  alone,  that  I  have  been  induced  to 
sketch  this  little  biography.  The  name  of  Owen  Glendo^irer 
would  never  have  been  familiar  to  every  body  in  our  cooatiy, 
had  it  not  been  mentioned  by  the  bard,  who  has  given  many 
passports  to'immortality. 

Having  spent  several  days  at  LlangoUan,  roaming  and 
rambling  about  with  infinite  satisfaction,  I  returned  by  the 
way  of  Chirck  Castle,  on  the  road  to  which,  I  should  bsre 
mentioned  the  famous  0£Fa^s  Dyke,  said  to  be  the  ancient 
boundary  between  England  and  Wales.  It  might  be  the  bonn^ 
dary  between  two  wheat  fields,  or  vineyards,  for  it  is  saflEi- 
ciently  insignificant.  From  hence  I  proceedJed  towards  tbe 
river  Dee ;  crossed  it  by  a  bridge  in  a  deep  vale  or  ravine, 
and  reconnoitred  Wynnestay,  which  is  tbe  noble  seat  of  Sir 
Watkyns  Williams  Wynn,  and,  as  the  talk  goes,  is  soon  to  be 
consecrated  by  the  presence  of  no  less  a  visitor  than  King 
George.  This  will  be  matter  for  the  Wynns  to  talk  about  as 
long  as  there  is  half  a  one  left*  I  then  turned  towards  Wrex« 
ham,  which  has  nothing  but  a  tower  steeple  to  recommend  it. 
From  thence  to  Gressford;  and  after  stopping  to  view  a  fine 
prospect,  through  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  crossed  the  Dee  to 
the  ancient  and  certainly  very  curious  ci^  of  Chester,  which 
I  visited  previously  to  continuing  my  picturesque  tour,  for  the 
purpose  of — — . 

Chester  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  old  cities  I  have  ever 
seen  :  there  is  an  air  of  originality  about  it  too,  that  makes  it 
quite  an  object  of  interest.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  much 
business ;  yet,  from  being  the  residence  of  many  opulent  fami- 
lies, not  only  natives,  but  from  Ireland  and  the  neighbouring 
Wales,  it  has  not  that  intolerable  air  of  decay  and  total  stagna- 
tion, which  I  have  generally  observed  in  those  ancient  dosing 
places.  The  people  seemed  actually  inclined  to  politeness, 
which  was  quite  new  to  one;  and  there  were  various  genteel 
amusements  for  evenings,  that  are  always  a  great  relief  to  a 
stranger.  Nobody  ever  carries  an  umbrella  here,  as  the  co* 
vered  galleries  that  extend  all  along  the  streets  on  either  side, 
like  piazzas,  jutting  out  from  the  second  story,  afford  a  safe 
walk  for  foot  passengers.  Nevertheless,  I  was  assured  that  a 
cunning  fellow,  a  real  John  Bull,  observing  there  was  no  nm* 
breila-maker  in  all  the  city,  thought  to  make  a  fortune  by 
commencing  the  business.  He  succeeded  wonderfully ;  for, 
though  he  failed  in  business,  he  became  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  pauperism,  .which  are  now  beginning  to  be  considered 
by  the  common  people  ^uivalent  to  a  freehold.    Tbe  walk  on 
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ike  mttpsrt  of  Chetier,  is  a  most  siogular  and  deUgfaiful  pro- 
jueoade.  In  8bort»  brother,  there  is  more  ooveity  in  old  Ches- 
ter, than  in  many  of  the  new  towns  in  England.  There  is  a 
42atbedral»  hot  old,  and  rather  uninteresting.  A  castle  too, 
but  it  is  gone  to  decay.  Let  it  go — ihey  are  only  memorials  of 
feudal  wars  and  fendal  slavery ;  and  wherever  they  abound, 
one  may  be  sure  there  is  oppression  on  the  one  hand»  and  suf« 
fering  on  the  other.  They  were  among  the  strongest  links  in 
the  chain  of  feudal  slavery,  and  stood  as  monuments  of  the 
abject  situation  of  the  people,  whose  labour  was  employed  at 
the  will  of  the  liege-lord,  in  erecting  these  strong  holds,  by  the 
pckflsession  of  which,  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  keep  them 
insubfection* 


LETTER  IX. 
Dear  Brotubb, 

London. 

Fbov  Chester  I  again  penetrated  into  Wales,  passing  along 
the  borders  of  Flintshire,  a  small  county,  apparently  pretty 
much,  divided  among  marshes  and  mountains.  The  old  capital 
lies  buried  in  a  marsh  along  the  river  Dee,  and  Holywell  is 
now  the  principal  mart  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  neigb* 
bourhood  contains  a  great  many  manufactories,  and  is,  of 
course,  distressed  and  disaffected.  Holywell,  like  all  the  ma- 
nuiactaring  towns  1  have  seen,  is  tinged  with,  black  smoke,  and 
preaents  a  disagreeable  aspect.  Below  the  town  is  a  glen, 
where  the  manufactories  are  placed,  on  a  fine  stream  flowing 
from  St  Winifred''s  well,  which,  I  believe,  has  lost  all  its  medi- 
cinal virtnes,  ever  since  the  waters  were  prostituted  to  these 
mscbanical  purposes.  The  mills  and  manufactories  are  prin- 
cipally for  brass  and  copper;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  forme  to 
describe  the  wretched,  cadaverous,  and  unwholesome  looks 
of  the  workmen  in  these  metals.  One  might  almost  be  tempted 
to  conclude  that  the  conveniences  of  life  were  too  dearly  pur* 
cbaaed  at  the  expense  of  such  unhealthy  employments.  I  felt 
grateful  to  Providence,  that  our  countrymen  were,  as  yet,  per* 
mitted  to  exchange  the  fruits  of  labours  that  result  in  health, 
manliness,  and  virtuous  independence,  for  the  products  of 
occupations  so  fatal  to  all  these. 

The  famous  well  of  St  Winifred,  from  whence  is  derived  the 
name  of  Holywell,  is  the  finest  gush  of  water  from  one  single 
source  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  springs  at  one  bound  from 
the  foot  of  a  fine  rock,  and  in  a  single  volume,  that,  at  a  short 
distance  below,  without  any  accession  that  I  observed,  turned 
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all  tbe  mills  employed  in  the  manufactories.  The  well  is  co- 
vered with  a  little  venerable  Gothic  building,  said  to  be  an  of- 
fering of  gratitude  from  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh* 
for  her  recovery  through  the  virtues  of  this  well.  The  inside 
of  the  little  canopy  is  exquisitely  carved.  Many  votive  otfeV' 
ings  of  crutches,  &c.  are  left  here  by  invalids  of  former  timesy 
in  memory  of  their  recovery  to  the  use  of  their  limbs,  some  of 
whose  stories  are  perfectly  miraculous.  But  the  iniraele  of  all 
miracles  is  the  history  of  the  saint  herself.  Winifred  was  a  de> 
vout  and  beautiful  damsel,  daughter  of  one  Theartb,  as  we  say 
of  obscure  persons,  and  niece  to  St.  Benno,  another  rather  ob- 
scure person.  Having  obtained  leave  to  found  a  church  upon 
tbe  possessions  of  her  father,  the  saint  took  her  under  his  tuu 
tion,  and  instructed  her  in  religion.  Crodorus,  son  to  a  very 
obscure  king,  one  also  who  rdgned  in  this  neighboorhood, 
being  smitten  with  her  beauty,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
age,  attempted  to  violate  her  person.  She  ran  towards  the 
church  for  sanctuary,  but  was  overtaken  at  the  brow  of  tbe 
hill  by  this  gallant  British  prince,  who,  enraged  at  his  disap- 
pointment, cut  o£F  her  head,  which  rolled  down  the  hill  to  the 
place  where  the  congregation  were  kneeling  at  their  devotions. 
From  the  spot  where  it  stopped,  immediately  gushed  forth  a 
clear  and  beautiful  fountain ;  and  thereupon  St.  Benno,  taking 
up  the  head,  and  joining  it  to  the  body,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
the  virgin  became  re-animated,  nothing  remaining  to  mark  the 
separation  but  a  white  ring  round  the  neck.  Crodorus  dropped 
down  upon  the  spot  where  he  committed  the  outrage;  but, 
whether  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  or  carried  away 
by  the  devil,  the  legend  rather  doubts.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
sides  of  the  orifice,  whence  the  waters  issued,  became  all  at 
once  fringed  with  a  green  and  sweet-scented  moss,  and  the 
stones  at  the  bottom  tinctured  with  tbe  blood  of  the  virgin. 
She  outlived  the  cutting  off  her  head  about  fifteen  years,  and, 
having  taken  the  veil,  died  abbess  of  Gwytherin,  in  this 
county. 

The  well  became  famous  for  its  sweet-scented  moss,  the 
bloody  tintof  therocks,and  the  miraculous  virtues  of  its  waters. 
The  sick  and  the  pious  resorted  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  votive  crutches  and  barrows  announce 
the  recovery  of  some  at  least,  whether  by  faith,  or  the  work- 
ings of  the  waters,  cannot  be  known.  Of  late  years,  bow- 
ever,  it  has  not  been  much  frequented.  Industry  and  employ- 
ment, most  potent  enemies  to  superstitious  fancies,  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  legends  and  saints,  while  (be 
clink  of  hammers,  the  turning  of  wheels,  and  the  roaring  of 
bellows,  have  all  combined  to  banish  tbe  silent  musings  of 
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wajward  imagination.  Either  the  water,  the  haman  mind, 
or  the  haman  constitution,  has  altered,  for  no  cures  are  now 
worked  by  the  miraculous  well  of  St.  Winifred.  The  moss 
and  the  blood-tinged,  stones,  it  is  true,  remain,  but  they  have 
ceased  to  excite  wonder,  ever  since  the  prying  curiosity  of  bo- 
tanists discovered  that  the  former  was  nothing  more  than  the . 
mere  vulgar  jungermanius  asplenotdesy  and  the  latter  the 
by90us  jolitferusj  a  little  red  fibrous  plant,  which  is  common 
at  the  bottom  of  our  pure  mountain  brooks.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  fine  curiosity,  inasmuch  as  it  gushes  forth  upwards  of 
eighty  hogsheads  of  water  a  minute,  which  never  freezes,  nor 
ever  varies  in  quantity,  under  any  change  of  seasons.  After 
all,  my  dear  brother,  what  business  have  we  to  laugh  at  the 
credulity  of  our  ancestors,  or  pride  ourselves  upon  our  disen- 
chantment from  the  wonders  of  St.  Wiuifred^s  well,  while  half 
the  world  is  buying  quack  medicines,  and  trusting  to  quack  doc- 
tors? I  am  somewhat  apprehensive,  that  the  boasted  im- 
provement, in  the  present  age,  consists  pretty  much  in  banish- 
ing old  to  make  way  for  new  absurdities.  While  the  good 
folks  of  England  continue  their  faith  in  the  magical  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund,  the  blessings  of  a  national  debt,  or  Mr. 
Owen^s  plan  of  placing  the  people  out  at  board  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation ;  and  while  our  worthy  countrymen  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  this  faith,  what  business,  I  say  again,  have  we « 
io  laugh  at  the  magical  wonders  of  St.  Winifred's  well?  If 
Dr.  Solomon  could  build  a  palace  upon  the  credulity  of  man-, 
kind*  in  the  nineteenth  centucy,  why  should  we  laugh  at  the 
credulity  which  built  only  a  little  dome  to  the  virtues  of  St. 
Winifred's  well  ? 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  ruins  of  Basingworth  Abbey, 
which  I  passed  in  my  way  to  the  famous  vale  of  Clwydd, 
which  you  may  pronounce  if  you  can.  This  vale  extends 
almost  all  the  way  to  Llangollan,  which,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
it  excels  in  beauty.  It  is  generally  about  three  to  four  miles 
wide,  and  nearly  thirty  in  length.  Throughout  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  vale,  the  two  little  rivers  Clwydd  and 
Elwy  meander  in  curving  parallels,  sometimes  appearing  as  if 
they  would  unite  their  waters,  then  capriciously  separating 
wide  apart,  as  if  they  had  brawled  themselves  into  a  quarrel. 
Thus  they  coquette  with  each  other  through  the  vale,  exhibit- 
ing a  thousand  little  meandering  curves,  and  adding  every 
b^uty  that  can  be  added,  to  rich  cultivated  fields,  pleasant 
villages,  beautiful  country-seats,  and  ruins  associated  with 
history,  tradition,  and  fiction.  The  contrast  of  sterile  hills 
and  bald  mountains  on  either  side,  with  this  scene  of  rural 
wealth,  rural  health,  and  rural  innocence,  is  peculiarly  striking*. 
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On  a  distant  eminence,  as  I  passed  along,  I  observed  Ch^  town 
of  Ruthjn,  once  the  seat  of  Grey  of  Rutbyn,  the  wiij  neigh- 
bour and  antagonist  of  the  "  d  -d  magician  Glendower,**  a^ 
Sfaakspeare  calls  him.  It  yet  gives  the  title  of  Lord  Grey  of 
Rutfayn.  The  present  representative,  a  lady,  claims  the  right 
of  baring  the  king^s  spurs  at  the  coronation !  On  anbtfaer 
high  mount  I  saw  the  castle,  or  rather  the  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Denbigh,  a  most  striking  object,  whose  mined  gateways 
seemed  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  steep.  Shall  I  tell  you, 
my  dear  brother,  that  most  of  these  old  castles,  which  form 
such  prominent  features  in  the  picturesque  tours,  are,  in  reality, 
most  insignificant  objects.  Now  and  then  indeed  I  inet  with 
one,  as  Conway  Castle,  for  instance,  which  was  really  a  noble 
ruin,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  are,  in  every  re- 
spect, insignificant. 

Leaving  the  vale  of  Clwydd,  of  whose  sweet  rural  beauties 
I  shall  ever  retain  a  pleasing  recollection,  I  passed  over  a  hilly 
rough  ridge  around  the  base  of  Penmanmoss,  in  doing  which, 
I  suddenly  came  upon  a  fine  view  of  Conway  Castle  and 
town,  finely  backed  by  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  distance^ 
The  position  of  this  castle,  and  what  remains  of  it,  is  really 
fine,  and  in  some  measure  justifies  the  eulogies  passed  upon  its 
picturesque  beauties :  it  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  the  work  of  Edward  the  First,  who  put  rings  in  the 
Welshmen's  noses  by  building  strong  castles.  One  of  the  Earls 
of  Conway  transported  the  timber,  lead,  and  iron,  to  Ireland, 
in  the  way  of  speculation,  I  believe ;  since  then  it  has  gone  to 
decay.  It  is  usually  rented  at  six  shillings  and  eightpence  paid 
to  the  king,  and  a  dish  of  fish  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
The  town  itself  is  a  miserable  place,  abounding  in  b^gars. 
Indeed,  all  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  tour  in  these  fine 
scenes,  is  in  a  great  measure  saddened  by  the  wretched  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  fast  increasing  habit  of  begging.  The  pride 
of  the  Englishman,  as  well  as  of  the  Welshman,  is  gradually 
stooping  to  this  degradation;  nor  is  it  any  longer  a  disgrace  ta 
beg.  In  every  direction  I  was  repelled  from  these  recesses, 
which  ought  to  be,  and  once  were,  the  strong  holds  of  virtaoua 
independence,  by  the  sight  of  human  beings,  whose  spirits 
were  bound  down  by  poverty,  and  who,  instead  of  hiding  their 
wants,  made  them  a  pretence  for  asking  charity  of  a  stranger. 
At  Conway  is  the  worst  ferry  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
waited  for  the  ferryman  till  I  was  quite  tired,  and  finally  alter- 
ing my  original  intention,  instead  of  crossing  the  river,  con- 
tinued on  the  side  where  I  was  for  several  miles.  It  turned 
out  well,  for  I  thus,  by  mere  chance,  fell  into  the  track  of  some 
of  the  finept  views  I  had  yet  seen. 
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The  road  woudd'along  the  terrace  on  tbe1>aDk  of  the  rirer, 
which  gradually  grewuarrower,  merely  leaving  room  for  strips 
of  verdant  meadows  between  its  banks  and  the  hills;  which 
were  fringed  with  wood  at  their  base.     On  the  other  side  a(>. 
peared  a  ridge  of  high  mountains^  broken  with  masses  of  rocks, 
and  sometimes  half  hid  by  the  clouds  flitting  along  its  sides ; 
here  and  there  brooks,  rashing  down  the  sides,  or  precipitating 
in  fine  little  cascades,  gave  life  and  animation  to  this  solitary 
scene.    At  the  extremity  of  this  vale  is  the  town  of  Llanrwst, 
which  roust  be  pronounced  with  a  twist  of  the  mouth :  here  I 
halted  with  a  design  of  getting  rest  and  refreshment.   Llanrwst 
is  hardly  worth  mentioning  as  a  town;  but  its  situation  is  truly 
delightful,  although   here  also  the  curse  of  inequality  has 
showered  its  miseries.     The  principal  proprietor  of  this  part 
of  Wales  is  Lord  Gwydir,  who  is  to  figure  in  the  coronation 
as  chamberlain,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  will  come  in  for  a 
few  towels,  if  not  a  wash-hand  basin.     He  has  the  character 
of  an  easy  landlord,  and  rolls  in  wealth,  while  his  tenants  are, 
a  great  many  of  them,  wallowing  in  poverty.    You  may  think 
how  they  live  in  these  stagnant  times,  when  some  of  them  pay 
as  high  as  four  guineas  an  acre,  yearly  rent,  for  meadow  land. 
No  wonder  that  even  in  this  sequestered  nook  they  think  and 
talk  of  our  New  World,  and  like  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
look  with  longing  eyes  to  the  land  of  freedom,  the  land  of  in- 
dividual independence,  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
I  cannot  express  the  proud  and  secret  transports  of  my  heart, 
at  hearing,  as  I  have  done  in  every  part  of  England,  in  the 
crowded  city,  the  cultivated  fields,  and  sequestered  mountains, 
poor  people  talking  about  our  country,  as  a  home  to  which 
they  looked  with  longing  eyes ;  as  a  refuge,  which  if  they 
could  only  once  gain,  they  would  no  longer  fear  the  ills  of 
poverty,  or  the  curse  of  dependance.     In  vain  is  it,  that  hired 
or  disappointed  travellers  have  indulged  in  ever^  species  of 
wanton  and  exaggerated  misrepresentation ;  in  vain  have  they 
pictured  our  country,  its  character  and^its  institutions,  in  the 
most  uninviting  colours ;  in  vain  have  our  newspapers  con- 
jured up  yellow  fevers  every  summer ;  in  vain  has  the  govern* 
ment  tried  to  allure  them  to  Canada,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,    to   Botany   Bar.     All  that  has  been  said  of  these; 
all   that  has  been  said   of  the   distresses   under  which  our 
country  is  labouring;  all  that  truth,  falsehood,  and    decla- 
mation have  uttered,  has  not  diminished  the  poor  man^s  con- 
fidence in  the  advantages  held  out  to  the  English  emigrant. 
They  know,  that  for  the  price  of  one  year'^s  rent  of  an  acre 
of  English  land,  they  could  purchase  to  themselves  the  right 
and  property  for  ever,  in  half-a-dozen  acres,  quite  as  good ; 
VoTAOES  and  Travels,  No.  XLV.  Vol.  Vlll.         i 
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iber  know  tbey  will  hold  this  land  free  from  poor*rate%  titlMf 
and  taxation,  except  a  mere  trifle  of  the  last ;  and  above  all, 
tbev  know,  that  the  verj  miseries  of  which  our  mean,  unraaBlyt 
aiKl  unprincipled  speculators  so  loudlj  complain,  would  be 
happiness  to  them ;  yast  numbers  would  emigrate  4o  America 
had  the  lower  aud  labouring  classes  only  the  means  of  getting 
there :  as  it  is,  thej  ta4k  of  it  as  an  event  familiar  to  their  wiriies 
and  imaginations,  and  feel  that  sort  of  anxiety  to  get  thither, 
which  those,  who  are  born  and  brought  up  in  a  happy  couotiy, 
feel  to  return  to  it,  after  a  long  absence,  like  mine* 

I  must  nojt  forget  to  mention,  that  mine  host  at  Llanrwst  was 
one  of  the  most  pompously  indifferent,  inattentive  fellows  in 
the  world.  H^  never  knew  any  thing  about  his  house,  or  what 
was  in  it,  not  be  ;  but  he  was  somewhat,  excusable,  being  de-> 
scended  in  a  direct  line  from  Llewellyn  ap  something.  Prince 
of  Wales ;  in  imitation  of  whom,  he  kept  open  house  to  all 
comeni,  and  made  them  pay  douUe. 


LETTER  X. 
Dear  BaoTHfiR, 

London. 

From  Llanrwst  I  made  an  excursion  up  the  vale  of  Con- 
way,  to  where  the  mountains  approach  so  near  each  oUier, 
that  there  is  just  room  for  the  river  to  pass.  All  the  rest  of 
the  valley  was  completely  shut  in  by  the  curving  hills.  This 
is  the  neighbourhood  of  Snowdon,  which  is  never  spoken  of 
exeept  in  the  extreme  of  high-wrought  superlative.  Its  '^  as- 
tonishing height,^'  3,600  feet — its  abrupt  sides  and  fantastic 
heads — its  **  horrible  beauties,^ — and  the  ^*  incredible  velocity 
of  its  torrents,*^  which,  like  most  other  mountain  streams,  are 
apt  to  run  pretty  fast  down  hill,  and  to  tumble  when  tbey  come 
to  a  perpendicular — all  these,  brother^  are  described  by  the 
picturesque  travellers  in  .such  terms,  that  you  would  suppose 
every  cascade  a  Niagara,  and  every  hill  a  Mont  Blanc  or  a 
Peak  of  Teneciffe*  The  scenery,  however,  in  soite  of  all  their 
exaggerations,  which  of  course  must  necessarily  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  reality,  is  very  striking.  The  misty  mountain 
tops,  the  rugged  and  confused  masses  of  rocks,  the  ocwsional 
torrents,  and  the  rushing  of  the  river  through  the  pass,  togetlier 
with  those  rugged  and  savage  features,  which  almost  every 
where  accompany  the  passage  of  rivers  through  mountains,  all 
unite  to  form  a  scene  of  glorious  variety. 

Following  a  wild  track,  I  ca^me  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  called  Dolwyddellan,  which,  mounted  upon   a  high 
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8toip  roek,  formed  a  strikiDg  feature  of  this  wild  region. 
Below  these  rains,  and  about  a  mile  distant,  is  the  little  village 
of  Dolwjddellan,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  sequestered  spots 
la  the  world.  It  consists  of  a  few  small  cottages,  inhabited 
by  the  simplest  race,  who  speak  no  other  language  but  the 
Welsh,  and  never,  except  when  broken  in  upon  bv  a  pieta* 
resque  tourist,  see  any  new  faces.  They  pride  themselves, 
however,  (for  no  people,  however  insignificant,  can  live  with* 
oat  something  to  be  proud  of) — they  pride  themselves  upon  an 
old  tradition,  that  Llewellyn  was  a  native  of  their  town.  This 
I  learned  from  ray  professor  of  languages^  who,  I  beg  you  to 
understand,  though  I  do  not  mention  it,  is  always  at  my  heels. 
I  found  him  particularly  useful  here,  as  an  interpreter,  having 
bet^n  to  understand  his  English  lately.  I  spent  the  night  here 
among  tiiese  rural  innocents,  in  a  thatched  hut ;  and  I  do  assure 
you,  that  never  since  I  left  America  have  I  passed  one  more 
pleasantly.  To  the  eye,  the  whole  world  was  centred  in  this 
little  valley.  The  breezy  stillness  of  twilight,  disturbed  only 
by  rural  sounds,  the  most  homely  of  which  (such  is  the  charm 
of  association),  sounded  musically  sweet,  lulled  me  into  a  train 
of  reflections^  that  centred  at  last  in  home.  The  calling  of 
the  cows ;  the  voices  of  the  women  and  children  talking  or 
singing ;  even  the  squeaking  of  the  pigs,  were  all  harmonious 
to  the  scene  and  the  hour.  The  moon  by  and  by  rose,  and 
hovering  along  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  divided  the  little 
valley  into  spots  of  light  and  shade,  beautiKiUy  contrasted,  yet 
harmoniously  blending  with  each  other.  All  was  peace,  se- 
renity, and  confidence.  For  the  first  time  in  England,  among 
strangers,  I  was  received  without  inquiry  or  suspicion,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  simple  reliance  with  which  (hey 
placed  their  house,  and  all  it  afforded,  at  my  command.  True, 
they  had  nothing  to  lose  worth  taking ;  yet  still  it  was  a  rare 
and  pleasing  trait  of  character,  and  as  such  I  have  remembered 
it,  and  shall  do  so  as  long  as  I  live. 

Their  mode  of  living  in  this  little  village,  and  indeed 
throughout  all  this  sequestered  region,  is  such,  as  our  beef, 
ham,  and  turkey-eating  villains  at  home,  would  call  starvation. 
They  would  not  even  put  up  with  it  in  the  poor  house  or  state 
prison.  The  cow  and  the  goat  furnish  them  with  most  of 
their  food,  and  it  is  very  seldom  they  get  a  meal  of  flesh  among 
them.  Yet  they  are  far  happier  than  most  of  the  lower  English 
peasantry,  and  a  hundred  times  happier  than  a  large  portion 
of  the  labouring  manufacturers.  Their  wants  are  few,  and 
their  habits  are  virtuous.  Labour  is  there  combined  with 
health,  wholesome,  though  simple  food,  and  pure  elastic  air. 
In  a  word,  fliey  areappaiently  happy  in  their  situation,  what- 
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ever  ctstimale  others  may  form  of  it,  and  that  is  quite  enoaga 
for  tb^m.  I  met  here'but  with  one  family,  the  one  where  I 
slept,  who  talked  of  going  to  America  when  they  could  get 
there.  Through  the  medium  of  the  professor,  I  told  them  of 
the  old  Welsh  woman  and  her  husband,  who  kept  your  dairy 
and  garden ;  and  when  assured  that  these  ate  as  much  fresh 
meat  as  they  liked,  morniog,  noon,  and  night,  they  cast  up 
their  eyes,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  utter  astonishment* 
When  I  also  made  them  comprehend,  that  this  good  coaple 
had  saved  money  enough,  in  a  few  years,  to  buy  a  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  for  themselves  and  their  children,  to 
have  and  to  hold  for  ever,  without  lords,  rents,  tithes,  or 
taxes,  they  almost  shed  tears,  and  for  the  first  time  seemed 
sensible  that  something  was  wanting  to  their  happiness.  I 
almost  reproached  myself  for  what  I  had  done.  On  going 
away  I  gave  the  father  your  address  ;  and  as  Gdd  shall  pros- 
per  you,  my  brother,  should  they  ever  find  their  way  to  your 
door,  I  would  have  you  recollect  that  they  treated  me  kindly 
in  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

.  From  Dolwyddellan,  I  went,  through  a  succession  of  inte- 
resting scenery,  to  the  little  village  of  Aber,  which  is  a  good 
place  to  halt  at,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  Penmanmuir. 
From  this  village  I  explored  a  little  glen,  deep  and  romantic, 
which  leads  to  a  famous  fall,  called  Maes-y-Gair,  or  Ithryadr 
Mamrj  I  cannot  say  which,  as  my  note  is  rather  obscure. 
Here,  to  use  the  proper  elevation  of  language,  which  all  the 
tourists  indulge,  whenever  they  want  to  make  a  mountain  of 
a  molehill — here,  the  water,  a  small  brook,  rushing  with  in- 
describable velocity,  foams  and  dashes  over  a  tremendous  slate 
rock,  fifty  feet  high !  I  made  a  drawing  of  this,  and  some  other 
great  falls,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  size  and  dimensions 
of  objects,  which  I  send  with  this  letter.  From  these,  which 
I  assure  you,  are  rather  heightened  than  otherwise-,  you  will 
perceive,  how  we  in  America  are  misled  by  the  high-sounding 
superlative  of  tourists,  and  the  unjustifiable  hyperbole  of  pic- 
turesque pencils.  The  Rhrydr  Maxor  is  what  we  call  a  pretty 
little  cascade  at  home.  During  a  dry  season,  I  am  told,  it  is 
apt  to  disappear  entirely.  The  winter  is  the  best  time  for 
visiting  them,  only  nobody  can  get  there  in  that  season. 

Near  the  village  of  Aber  once  stood  a  castle  or  palace  of 
Llewellyn  ap  Gryffyd,  Prince  of  Wales.  Tradition  has  pre- 
served the  following  tale  connected  with  these  ruins.  At  the 
siege  of  some  place,  Llewellyn  took  prisoner  an  English  baroo, 
of  the  name  of  William  de  iBreoSy  or  de  Bnice^  whom  he  car- 
ried home,  and  treated  with,  great  hospitality,  insomuch,  that  a 
strong  fri^dship  grew  up  between  them.     Llewellyn^s  wife, 
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Joan  Pfamtngettet,  daughter  of  King  Jobtf,  from  pitying  the 
captive  knight,  who  was  aaid  to  hi  very  accomplished  and 
beautiful,  realized  the  affinity  between  compasKon  and  love^ 
and  finally  carried  on  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  De  Breos. 
The  Euglish  knight  was  afterwards  set  free,  but  before  Llew- 
ellyn had  discovered  the  wrong  he  had  done  him.  When^ 
however,  it  came  to  his  knowledge  not  long  afterwards,  he 
invited  De  Breos  to  pay  him  a  visit,  threw  him  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  afterwards  hanged  him  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
castle  upon  a  little  knoll,  full  in  sight.  He  then  drew  Joan  to 
the  window,  and  in  the  words  of  the  legend — 

•*  Lovely  Princew,"  naid  Llewellyn, 
**  What  will  you  cive  to  see  yonr  William  ?'* 
^  Wales  and  En^and  and  LJewellyn, 
*'  rd  freely  give  to  tee  my  William,*' 

m 

Llewellyn,  as  might  be  expected,  irritated  at  this  answer, 
pointed  out,  with  horrible  satisfaction,  the  body  of  De'Breos, 
banging  full  in  view.  The  lady  did  not  expire  at  the  sights 
but  lived  several  years  afterwards  with  her  husband,  who,  it 
seems,  was  satisfied  with  bis  revenge  upon  the  lover.  Yoii 
must  excuse  me  for  troubling  you  with  this  stuff ;  but  the  fact 
is,  there  is  little  else  to  be  told  about  these  old  castles,  but  tales 
of  unprincipled  love  and  outrageous  revenge. 

Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  record  between  Aber  and  Caer- 
narvon, whither  I  next  bent  my  way.  This  last  is  one  of  the 
finest  towns  in  North  Wales.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which, 
together  with  the  castle,  were  more  entire  than  any  I  had  ob- 
served in  this  country.  The  castle  was  built  by  Edward  the 
First,  and  is  admirably  situated  for  **  curbing  the  Welsh,'"  as 
the  phrase  then  was.  In  one  of  the  small  dark  rooms  was 
born  Edward  the  Second,  in  consequence  of  the  Queen  being 
taken  there  to  give  the  Welshmen  a  native  Prince.  He  did 
them  very  little  honour  by  his  birth,  for  he  was,  beyond  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  weak  and  worthless  monarchs  that  ever 
reigned  in  England.  The  views  of,  and  from  this  castle,  are 
highly  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  and  its  preservation,for  more 
than  five  hundred  years,  gives  it  a  degree  of  sublimity  ap- 
proaching to  the  idea  of  perpetual  duration. 

Near  to  Caernarvon  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Segon- 
tium,  a  Roman  station  ;  and  parts  of  a  Roman  road  are  still  to 
be  traced  in  the  vicinity.  The  road  to  Beddgelert  passes 
through  it.  There  are  also  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  fort,  con- 
sisting of  walls  of  great  thickness,  and  perhaps  ten  feet  high. 
Here  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  that  the  Romans  built 
stone  walls  in  Wales  exactly  as  we  do  in  America,  and  as  they 
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did  in  Italy,  by  teyiag  one  i^ne  upon  aBoAer.  Tm  aip, 
Ivrether,  one  learns  Bometiiing  bjr  tni¥€^iDg.  It  is  said,  beiW'* 
ever,  tbat  tfaej  matd  boiling  water  for  cement,  wbieh  is,  an*' 
dottbtedly,  one  great  reason  of  tbe  durability  of  tbeir  works* 
Tbe  mortar,  being  thus  in  a  sort  of  liquid  state,  insinoaled 
jlself  into  evetj  vacancy  between  tbe  stones,  md  fernied  a 
solid  waU.  In  tbe  walls  of  tbis  ibrt  are  a  number  of  round 
holes,  about  tbree  inches  in  diameter,  and  passing  qnile  throagb. 
These  holes  have  puzzled  the  anti<maries  very  much,  and  given 
occasion  to  various  conjectures.  If  it  might  be  permitted  me 
to  make  a  yankee  guess^  I  would  say,  tbey  were  left  there  to 
look  through,  as  occasion  required,  at  the  enemy,  or  any  thing 
else.  From  the  eminences  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Caemmr- 
von,  are  seen  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  and  a  gceat  variety  of 
mountain  peaks  ranged  along  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
view  of  Anglesea  was  quite  inviting,  and  almost  tempted  me  to 
iCross  the  ferry.  Other  considerations,  however,  prevented  me, 
and  I  passed  into  what  is  called,  by  the  picturesque  tonrists, 
the  wonders  of  Sno wdonia.  The  mention  of  this  mountain  re- 
minds me  of  an  omission,  in  not  telling  you,  tbat  from  Conway 
I  ascended  to  tbe  summit  of  Fenmanmuirt  which  rises  fourteen 
hundred  feet,  almost  perpendicular,  from  the  sea.  It  was  tbe 
only  place  that  at  all  realized  the  magnificent  descriptiona  of 
the  tourists,  that  I  bad  yet  seen  in  Wales.  A  walled  road 
passes  close  around  tbe  edge  of  this  tremendous  ocean  barrier ; 
and  the  boundless  prospect,  as  well  as  the  sublime  precipice, 
oaused  a  glowing  fluttering  of  the  heart,  partaking  of  elevation 
and  apprehension  combined.  This  place  is  all  simplicity  and 
sublimity.  There  are  but  tbree  ingredients,  all  purely  graud 
«— the  sky,  the  ocean,  and  the  tremendous  precipice.  It  is  be- 
yond doubt  the  noblest  spot  in  all  England,  and  makes  an  im- 
pression never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  contented  myself  with  viewing  Snowdon  from  Beddgelert, 
from  whence  it  makes  rather  a  striking  appearance,  presenting 
a  high  peak,  generally,  however,  encircled  with  vapours,  iti^ 
deed,  this  is  the  region  of  humidity ;  and  nine  times  in  ten  a 
traveller  ascending  the  mountain  g^ts  wet  in  going  up,  and 
when  he  gains  the  summit,  can  see  nothing  but  a  Welsh  mist, 
equal  in  obscurity  to  a  genuine  Welsh  pedigree.  I  therefore 
turned  my  back  on  Snowdon,  who  very  modestly  retired  be- 
hind his  veil  of  vapours,  and  did  not  appear  again  the  whole 
day.  This  region,  which  is  called  Snowdonia,  is  composed  of 
subsidiary  hills,  lying  about  the  base  of  Snowdon,  and  con- 
stituting properly  the  different  steps  in  the  ascent  to  that  moun- 
tain, although  'there  are  valleys  between.  It  is  a  wild  and 
dreary  region,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  agriculture,  and  pre- 
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(Stig  notUflg  but  the  most  harsh  and  savage  iieatorea  of 
nature.  But  I  mast  caatioa  you  once  more  against  the  saper- 
lative  phraseology  of  the  tourists,  when  speaking  of  these 
places.  They  set  out  from  London,  where  perhaps  they  have 
lived  all  their  lives,  without  seeing  a  hill  higher  than  Hamp- 
atead  or  Highgate,  or  any  object  of  nature  more  sublime  tlma 
the  TTfaaffles  and  Rosamond's  Pond,  and  coming  into  Walea^ 
are  fully  assured  that  every  thing  they  behold  is  on  a  scale  of 
immensity,  because  it  exceeds  idl  they  have  ever  seen  before^ 
I  assure  you,  brother,  I  have  not  half  the  opinion  of  Weirtt 
scenery  that  I  had^  when  reading  tours  and  looking  at  piMnwi 
of  LlaogoUan,  &c«  by  your  fire-side  in  America.  The  moua* 
tains  of  Swltserland  present  objects  on  a  far  greater  scale; 
and  nothing  I  have  yet  seen,  in  England  or  Wales,  can  rival 
the  scenery  of  the  Rhine  and  its  neighbourhood  for  sublimily 
and  beauty  combined.  Ail  England  can  produce  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  Bhinegau,  any  more  than  all  England  caa 
produce  vnth  wine. 

Still  you  are  not  to  understand  me  to  mean,  that  the  Weldi 
scenery  is  not  veiy  pretty,  very  respectable  indeed,  in  point  of 
variety  at  least.  By  one,  who  has  never  been  out  of  England^ 
it  will  undonbledly  be  considered  wonderful  and  unequalled* 
It  is  und^  this  impression  that  the  tourists  have  deceived  them* 
selvies  and  their  readers,  by  adopting  the^uperlative,  when  they 
drauld  modestly  have  confined  themselves  to  the  positive,  and 
not  even  ventured  up<Hi  the  comparative.  Excepting  the  pass 
of  FeMMnmuir^  the  higher  class  of  sublimity  is  no  where  to 
be  seen  w  Wales.  For  my  part,  it  was-  neither  the  mountains, 
the  rivers,  the  cataracts,  nor  the  magnitude,  indeed,  of  any 
particular  feature  of  nature  that  struck  me.  It  was  the  beau** 
tiful,  roflsaolic,  and  solitary  little  vales,  deeply  embosomed  in 
the  mountaitEi*— the  softer  and  more  latent  b^M»ties,  that  caught 
my  hearty  and  awakened  the  rural  feeling  in  its  behest  state* 
Suob  scenery  abounds  in  Wales,  and  to  those  who  teve  a  taste 
for  ity  few  countries  present  mere  frequent  or  more  entire  gra* 
tiflcatioii^ 

The  view  of  the  vale  of  Festiniog,  on  emerging  from  the 
defiles  among  the  ruins  and  rugged  tributaries  of  Saowdon, 
wan  of  this  character,  and  carried  with  it  also  the  charm  of 
novelty,  as  well  as  the  sight  of  a  comfortable  looking  litlk  inn, 
to  a  weary  and  hungry  traveller.  This  last  is  a  prospeet  in 
which  all  true  lovers  of  the  pictiuresqiie  delight 
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LETTER  XL 

4 

Dear  Brother, 

LoDdon* 
The  vale  of  Festiniog  or  Maentwrog  is  well  cultivated,  and 
abounds  in  raral  beauties,  the  very  seat  of  musing  and  Iran* 
quillity.  It  is  all  wild  mountains  without,  and  all  gentleness 
within.  The  little  village  of  Festiniog  lies  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  fields,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Near  it  aire  the  pretty  falls  of  Cynfael,  separated  by  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  principal  pitch  about 
forty  feet  high.  Below  this,  the  water,  being  confined  in  a 
narrow  pass  of  rocks,  rushes  along  with  considerable  veldcity, 
exhibiting  altogether  a  picturesque  and  romantic  spectacfe. 
There  is  a  singular  rock  rising  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  like 
a  column,  and  is  called  Hugh  Lloyd's  pulpit. 

This  little  vale,  which  is  only  about  three  miles  long,  and  a 
mile  wide,  is  intersected  by  a  rivulet,  called  the  river  Dwyrid^ 
on  either  side  skirted  with  meadows^  succeeded  by  cultivated 
fields  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which,  in  many  places,  are 
covered  with  wood.  At  either  end  are  high  mountains,  shut- 
ting out  this  little  sequestered  spot  from  all  but  the  skies.  The 
tide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  flows  in  from  the  sea,  which,  is 
just  distinguished  through  the  opening,  as  you  pass  between  the 
mountains.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  scene;  presenting,  on 
every  side,  a  combination  of  objects,  associated  with  all  that 
is  gay,  innocent,  and  happy,  in  the  lot  of  man.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  there  is  an  inn  here,  called  Tan^y-Bwlck^ 
which  is  reprobated  by  all  the  picturesque  trnvellers,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  journeyed  on  foot.  Each  of  these  has  bad 
a  fling  at  the  poor  host,  who,  like  Fielding's  landlady,  is  not 
really  an  ill-natured  person,  but  he  loves  money  so  well,  that 
he  hates  every  thing  like  poverty.  There  are  two  ways  of 
quieting  Englishmen,  particularly  English  landlords.  One  by 
the  jingling '  of  money,  the  other  by  the  jingling  of  bells. 
Either  of  these  will  calm  the  roarings  of  the  stoutest  John 
Bull.  But  among  all  the  triumphs  of  gold,  that  of  winning 
civittty  from  an  English  innkeeper,  is  certainly  the  greatest. 
It  is  conquering  both  nature  and  habit  at  a  blow. 

Passing  the  southern  barrier  of  the  valley,  I  took  a  farewell 
look  at  its  beauties.  The  road  now  carried  me  for  miles  over 
mountains,  which  afforded  views  of  great  extent  and  variety, 
and  comprehended  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  which  seems  to 
have  as  many  heads  as  Hydra ;  for  one  cannot  look,  it  would 
seem,  in  any  direction,  without  seeing  Snowdon,  or  at  least  the 
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eloadB  that  bide  bis  top.  Paflting  a  miserable  Tillage,  inhabitsd 
by  a  miserable  people,!  gradually  desoended  again  Snio  a  vallej, 
aboaiiding  ia  wood,  tbe  road  throagb  which  kMids  to  the  famoiM 
cascade  <^  DolljmjUan,  formed  hj  a  brook  called  the  Gam- 
laOy  which  foams  and  dashes  terribly  in  the  accounts  of  tbe 
tonrists,  bat  is  really  no  more  than  the  9rdiaary  moaaCain 
torrents  that  oar  ceaatry  presents  to  etery  travdler,  who  baa 
leisnre  and  taste  to  admire  them. 

After  risitiDg  two  other  little  caseades,  tbe  Cayne  and  Moth- 
ware,  which  are  really  worth  going  a  couple  of  miles  to  see, 
and  pamng  through  a  track  aMundiag  in  striking  features,  I 
gradually  descended,  along  the  rockr  and  almost  sublime 
ibelTiog  bank  of  the  Mawdoch,  to  Dolgelly,  tbe  poor  capital 
of  Merionethshire.  There  was  yery  litUe  hese  to  eat,  but  a 
great  deal  to  see ;  poverty,  the  buie  of  happiness,  is  here — I 
mean  beggarly  poverty — want.  The  town  lies  at  the  base  of 
OSoMfer  IdrWf  which  rises  almost  perp^idiealarly,  presenting  a 
broken  rocky  fece,  of  uncommon  grimness  and  savage  majesty. 
It  is  only  about  twenty-^igbt  hundred  feet  high ;  but  its  abrupt- 
ness, and,  above  all,  its  detached  position,  distinct  from  any 
other  range,  gives  it  an  air  of  great  majestr.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  Welsh  scenery,  partacnlarly  mountains, 
derives  most  of  its  eflhct  from  its  abrupt  transitions,  and  the 
freqnent  oocurrenoe  of  faitla  and  rocks  that  are  nearly  perpen* 
dicvlar.  A  precipice,  or  very  steep  mouatam,  approaches 
more  near  to  tbe  sublime,  than  a  mass  of  rocks,  or  a  full- 
swelUng  bill  of  thrice  their  altitude.  Another  feature,  which 
undMSUeddy  contributes  to  tender  the  Welsh  monataias  more 
strikiag,  though  far  less  beautiful,  is  their  general  barrenness. 
Destitute  almost  entirely  of  trees,  they  present  a  grim  and 
terrible  aspect;  and  I  was  perpetaally struck  with  the  contrast 
between  tbem  and  our  native  hiHs,  the  ftne  foiiage  of  whose 
trees,  estending  quite  to  the  summit,  gives  tbem  a  fleecy  soft* 
ness,  a  featheiy  outline,  peculiar  to  tbemselves.  Nothing 
indeed  «an  be  more  eochantingly  beantifid,  than  a  view  of  the 
grey  rocks,  and  variegated  foliage  of  one  of  our  mountains 
through  the  pure  transparent  atmosphere  of  an  early. October 
morning. 

TJbe  fiend,  who  pseeides  over  tbe  pietuvescjue  in  these  regions, 
tempted  me  to  the  ascent  of  Coder  Idris.  Accordingly,  in* 
vited  by  a  fine  morning  of  most  promising  aspect,  I  proceeded 
te  tbe  chouse  of  an  honest,  but  exceedingly  poor  publioan, 
situated  just  4rt  tbe  point  for  beginning  this  mighty  task.  I 
ehoaeA  ^th  gullied  out  by  a  little  torrent,  which,  during  rains, 
kaps  Tfipom  rook  to  rock,  through  a  deep  winding  way,  from 
the  MUMnit  to*tbe  vale  below,  stuping,  as  it  wove,  to  rest  after 
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each  leap^  in  Utile  traaspareat  crystal  basins,  formed  by  ilB 
perpetual  actioD.  Hie  labor ,  hoc  opus  est,  quotb  I»  as  1 
toiled  and  climbed  upwards,  the  ascent  growing  mora  and 
more  difiScult  as  I  approached  the  summit.  NeverthelesB»  the 
aniticipated  prospect  supported  my  strength,  and  renovated  my 
spirits.  But  the  picturesque  d — ^1,  or,  more  politely,  fiend, 
brownie,  or  goblin,  played  roe  a  trick  after  all ;  for,  just  about 
the  time  I  was  toiling  in  the  ravine,  the  vapours  were  gathering 
at  the  top,-  and  a  shower  of  rain  hailed  my  emerging  to  the 
light  of  day.  I  got  a  wet  jacket,  and  missed  a  prospect  of  two 
hundred  miles  in  circuit.  Cader  Idris  tempted  me,  however, 
and  I  fell  into  a  great  shower,  which  not  only  spoiled  my  pic- 
turesque hunting  coat,  but  hid  all  the  prospect  in  dense  mists. 
When  I  came  down  I  took  but  my  book  to  see  what  I  might 
have  seen,  it  it  had  pleased  heaven,  and  was  consoled  to  find 
that  several  tourists,  besides  myself,  had  got  a  wet  skin  in 
ascending  the  mountain,  and  had,  like  me,  come  down  as  wise 
as  they  went  up. 

I  shook  the  mud  from  my  feet,  as  did  the  trees  of  Orpheus 
from  their  roots,  when  that  divine  fiddler  set  them  a  dancing, 
and  turning  my  back  to  this  uncourtly,  inhospitable  mountain, 
proceeded  to  the  junction  of  the  Mawdocb  with  the  Avon. 
The  ride  from  Dolgelly,  along  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
roads  in  Wales  for  art  and  labour,  is  singularly  fine,  present- 
ing a  bold  and  variegated  scenery,  particularly  on  the  aortb. 
After  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  expanse  of  water  be- 
comes very  broad,  at  full  tide  especially,  when  it  appears  like 
a  broad  lake  encompassed  with  high  and  irregular  mountains. 
At  low  water  it  looks,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  very  like  a 
great  marsh,  with  a  creek  meandering  through  the  mud 
thereof.  At  the  outlet  of  this  lake  is  Barmouth,  which  is  fre- 
quented by  the  Welsh  gentry  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing. 
Barmouth  is  called  the  Gibraltar  of  WaIcs.  It  is  placed  on  a 
high  rock,  His  true,  but  it  is  not  Gibraltar.  The  town  is 
mean,  incommodious,  and  difficult  of  access,  presenting,  on 
the  wbolje,  nearly  all  the  inconveniences  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  of  watering  places. 

Retarniog  to  Dolgelly,  I  followed  the  course  of  the  Avon 

not  Shakespeare's  Avon — through  a  well«cultivated  region,  en- 
closed by  high  hills,  dividing  the  basins  of  those  streams  that 
water  the  two  divisions  of  Merionethshire.  This  brought  me 
at  length  to  the  great  Bala,  Lyn-Tegid,  or  Pimble-Mere,  the 
largest  lake  in  North  Wales.  It  has  little  remarkable  about  it, 
and  the  greatest  wouder  is,  that  being  so  small,  it  i^oold  be 
the  greatest  in  all  this  country.  It  is  estimated  at  from  four 
to  six  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad.    I  forgot,  however 
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there  is  a  wonder  aboat  this  Iftke.  The  rhrer  Dee,  wfaiob 
rises  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  it  affirmed,  by  Giraldus  CaoK^ 
brenaifi,  to  pass  qaite  from  one  end  to  the  other,  through  this 
^*  iiBiiiease'^  body  of  water,  as  it  is  called,  without  miagling 
its  waters  with  those  of  Bala.  It  is  qaite  amusing  to  read  the 
accounts  of  terrible  dangers,  of  inundations,  and  the  like, 
which  have  frequently  befallen  the  unfortunate  people  there, 
from  the  iiMraense  swells,  occasioned  by  the  storms,  upon 
this  immense  body  of  water  of  one  mile  wide!  I. bad -heard 
of  a  puddle  in  a  storm  before  I  came  to  Wales.  I  made  an 
excttrsion  rdund  the  lake,  but  saw  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  vestiges  of  an  overflow  of  the  river,  of  which  my  guiae 
gave  me  a  terrible  account,  concluding  with  the  catastrophe 
of  ten  cows  that  were  carried  away. 

Leaving  the  little  town  of  Bala,  I  reached  the  river  Dee, 
and  eame  to  the  little  town  of  Corwen,  remarkable  for  a  most 
ferocious  and  gigantic  likeness  of  the  great  Owen  Glendower, 
who  is  the  hero  of  every  impossible  feat,  or  miracnlous  ap- 
pearance  in  this  his  chosen  retreat.  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of 
Owen,  the  likeness  is  not  a  good  one.  There  is  the  impres- 
sion  of  a  dagger  in  a  stone,  which  be  made  by  throwing  it 
away  in  a  passion.  This  forms  part  of  a  door-way,  made  on 
purpose  for  him,  when  he  one  day  took  it  into  his  head,  it 
seems,  to  go  to  church,  a  rare  event  commemorated  by  this 
door.  Nobody  mtist  doubt  these  stories,  for  all  Wales  would 
rise  to  resent  it,  and  the  very  echoes  turn  into  growls  of  disap- 
probation.  From  Corwen,  I  again  passed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Dee,  by  a  charming  road  to  Llangollan,  having  thus  re* 
tamed  to  the  spot,  from  whence  I  commenced  my  tour. 

The  peculiar  characteristics,  by  which  the  Welsh  were  for- 
merly distinguished,  are  fast  wearing  away.  Subjugation  to 
English  rulers,  and  submission  to  English  taxes,  have  altered 
their  very  nature,  and  little  of  the  high-spirited  independence 
of  the  followers  of  Llewellyn  now  remains.  Excessive  poverty, 
when  it  begets  an  abject  dependence  upon  public  or  private 
munificenee,  grinds  away  all  prominent  points  of  character^ 
and  almost  uniformly  produces  a  sycophant.  I  do  not  say^ 
this  is  true  of  all  the  middle  and  lower  orders  in  Wales ;  but 
there  is  enough  of  this  to  give  a  different  aspect  to  the  national 
character. 

Yet  there  is  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  cheap 
among  them.  How  is  it  then  that  this  paradox  of  human  mi- 
sery  exists  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ?  The  land  they  till  is  not 
their  own,  my  brother.  They  have  the  same  rent  to  pay  when 
their  produce  is  cheap,  as  when  it  is  dear,  and,  consequently, 
the  plenty  of  a  surplus  produce,  for  which  there  is  no  dec  and 


i^po^epfltM  tken.  Had  ikttj  no  neott  nut  Uam  U>  pVt  tlw» 
proAision  would  be  a  bkMiDg ;  bow  it  openMi  in  tke  oMt  «k- 
Irevei  and  ia  actaalljr  a  misfortuoe.     Loid  Ltfe^ol,  Ike 

Jremieft  not  long  ^Ince  acknowledged  the  trutb  of  ttit  tftnMge 
ocif ine,  when  be  aicribed  a  great  portioa  of  tbe  niaaiMB  of 
this  country:  to  the  abundaat  bar?<«tS|  bestowed  by  the  bMai^ 
of  ProTidenee.  Thus  it  ie,  that  thk  haaeted  systua  of  Brilab 
wisdom  bas  prodaced  tbe  paradox  of  want  in  the  nidat  of  pm« 
fusion.  By.  its.  incessant  cobbling  and  tinkering,  and  nadertak* 
ing  to  divert  the  course  of  nature,  as  well  as  tlie  eternal  eeoB-> 
omy  of  Providence,  this  gpyernment  has  wrested  tbe  Ueasingn 
of  heaven  firom  their  usual  and  ordinary  effeots*  converting  be- 
nign eeasons  and  plenteous  harvests,  am  all  the  bounties  ot  mm 
indulgent  Benefactor,  into  curses  and  maledictions*  It  caanol 
be  that  this  i$  wisdom,  that  so  mar^  and  murders  the  mercies 
of  God,  and  distorts  the  very  redundancies  of  tbe  harvest  inlo 
famine  and  misery. 

Of  the  land'-proprietors,  and  higher  orders  in  Wales,  aiid 
their  once  renowned  hospitality,  I  can  say  hot  little.  Yoti 
can  get  a  dinner  and  a  night's  lodging  of  them  someiime«»  pro* 
vided  you  bring  a  letter  from  a  great  inan  they  wish  to  oblige ; 
but  it  is  not  given  to  you^it  is  given  to  the  great  man»  Bot 
that  noble  feeling  of  hospitality,  which  ^iogs  from  a  liberal 
heart  and  open  band;  which  is  bestowed,  not  from  vanity,  oc» 
tentatioc,  or  interest,  but  from  love  to  our  feIlow«creat|ires ; 
that  hospitality,  which  you  and  I,  and  every  other  foputable 
traveller,  have  shared  liberally  indoor  own  country,  ie  not  to 
be  found  among  tbe  gentry  of  Wales  or  £ngland» 


LETTER  XII. 

Dear  Buothsr, 

BlPDiVG  adieu  to  North  Wales,  I  agajn  found  myself  at 
Shrewsbury^  where*  resuming  my  horses,  I  returned  kj  a 
roundabout  way  through  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Noting* 
hamshire>  Leicester,  Northampton,  Ae.  to  London. 

Beyond  all  doubts  some  of  the  farmery  in  the  midland  caun* 
ties  have  brought  agriculture  to  as  high  perfection  as  it  was 
ever  before  carried,  Tbe  vast  labour  and  cqrpenee,  applied  to 
small  larms  and  parcels  of  land,  and  that  too  with  much  jodg* 
ment,  generally  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  greatest  eraps. 
While  these  crops  met  with  a  ready  sale,  and  at  a  prion  affimt* 
ing  a  profit,  this  vast  application  oi  labour  and  expenas  hrougM 
with  it  a  return  of  prqflt,  and  enriched  the  fiirm^rt    But  it  is 


^•ile  MlMilt  that  whes  the  iMPodvce  no  longer  le^tgfe  the  «« 
fiiriiituwi  of  Ubawr,  food,  tiiOiii,  ead  taxee,  there  shonld  be 
Be  io«vor  wj  mm  to  enterprtie  or  exertioii»  The  improTe- 
flMvl  of  tte  lUQ,  the  loboera  of  ooHivettoD^  ead  eU  the  le^ 
fioeeMnti  of  egrioelleie,'  irhich  the  eptotton  fanoen  pmotiaed 
with  proit^  beceqie  every  eddttiooel  bushel  of  wheet  brought 
iBon  or  leM  of  a  elear  gafai— all  tbeae  will  be  abaadoned  by 
digreea,  whe«  the  froits  no  longer  repay  the  tml  and  expeoMi 

My  practioe  ha«  been  to  nake  a  short  etay  at  the  Tilltgea  I 
poieed  through ;  to  wander  aboui  and  look  at  the  people  in 
tho  ileldfi,  who,  by  dint  of  seeing  roe  three  or  four  tines,  woeld 
get  oTer  their  strangeness*  and  often  oonverse  with  me  ffeely 
on  their  aflhirs.  It  is  by  fiveqnently  resorting  to  this  praetice, 
thai  I  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  depression  of  agricaltore  and 
its  oansss.  No  one  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches,  or  the 
oaaee  of  its  pinching,  so  well  as  he  that  wears  it ;  the  seiferer 
can  best  tell  the  soqrees  of  his  grief.  The  noble  trio  that  have 
pvodnoed  the  ruin  of  the  tenantry  of  England^  are  rents,  tithes^ 
and  ta)wi, 

While  a  bnsfc  siarket,  a  ready  sale,  prompt  payment,  and 
bigbpriees  oifersd  themselves,  the  tenant  did  not  so  much  mind 
the  rent  he  paid,  or  the  taxes  levied  upon  him,  both  which, 
have  been  gradually  inereaiing  with  the  creatk>tt  and  magnitede 
of  paper  credit,  paper  carreney,  and  national  expenditures. 
Bot  suddenly  his  market  is  glntted,  prices  fall,  and  rents  and 
taxes  continue  the  same,  or  become  higher  than  they  were. 
His  situation  may  easily  be  conceived  without  the  magic  spec* 
taelee  of  political  economy;  be  is  impoverished  and  ruined. 
The  very  perfection  to  which  he  brought  his  system  of  farming 
odds  to  his  misfortunes,  because  it  will  not  now  repay  him 
the  inteiest  of  the  bihour  and  expense  laid  out  upon  it. 

Under  all  these  ciroumstances,  you  cannot  wonder  if  the 
agrisultural  jntevest  is  in  a  state  of  great  depression;  that  the 
pet^plo  have  no  heart  to  labour,  since  neither  industry 
nor  eoonomy  can  keep  them  from  want  That  must  be  a 
wiotebed  eoontry,  where  the  two  great  virtues  of  the  labouring 
elaaiw  industry  and  eoonomv,  cannot  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  Such  is  the  ease  with  England.  The  tenantry  find  the 
praduce  of  their  fields  decreasing  in  Talue^  while  their  rents 
lemaia  the  same,  and  the  taxes  and  poor  rates  are  increasing. 
The  consequence  is,  abject  poverty  among  a  large  portion, 
and  apprpaohing  poverty  among  the  remainder. 

I  have  never  been  among  a  people  I  pitied  so  much  as  this 
mdostrious*  patriotic,  abused,  and  deceived  tenantry.  No 
body  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  that  ever  were  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth>  have  made  such  sacriikai  for  their  ooua- 
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try.  Thqr  huve  patiently  endared  for  years  a  system  of  iax^ 
ation  without  example,  and  have  freely  giwetx  to  their  coontry 
all  that  they  could  spare,  and  more  besides.  They  have  work-^ 
ed,  and  watched,  and  starved  for  their  country,  and  contri- 
buted to  what  they  believed  to  be  her  safety  or  her  glory,  al^ 
most  as  many  millions  as  they  have  given  to  their  own  com- 
forts. They  looked  to  the  banishment  of  Napoleon  and  tlie 
re-establishment  of  peace,  as  the  end  of  their  sacrifices,  and 
they  found  it  but  the  beginning  of  their  sufferings.  They  dis- 
covered, too  late,  that  they  had  sacrificed  their  substance  for  a 
shadow,  and  riveted  their  own  chains  while  they  believed 
themselves  breaking  those  of  Europe. 

Could  they  by  any  posmbility  be  relieved  from  their  bur- 
thens, and  rise  to  a  state  of  comparative  competency,  they 
would  be,  what  they  once  were,  worthy  of  being  the  ancestors 
of  our  countrymen.  But  such  is  not  even  to  be  hoped,  with- 
out a  revolution.  The  government  cannot,  if  it  would,  dimi- 
nish the  taxes,  and  would  not,  if  it  could.  The  landlords 
make  subscriptions  and  form  societies  forgiving  them  charity ; 
but  they  do  not  diminish  their  rents  to  any  great  extent,  nor 
do  the  clergy  relinquish  a  tittle  of  their  tithes,  either  for  the 
love  of  man  or  the  love  of  heaven. 

In  comparing  the  situation  of  the  manufacturing  with  tiial 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  I  found  the  balance  against  the 
former  in  every  point  of  view.  There  is  more  misery,  as  well 
as  vice  and  ignorance,  among  them.  Their  wages  are  actually 
and  literally  entirely  insufiBcient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  nature, 
where  a  man  has  a  family  to  support  In  many  of  the  manu- 
factories of  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  they  labour  only 
half  the  time,  three  days  in  the  week,  because  there  is  not  work 
for  them,  and  this  at  one-third,  and  sometimes  one-half  less 
wagei^,  than  they  received  during  the  war.  No  one,  that  has 
not^een  can  conceive  the  squalid  and  miserable  looks  of  these 
people,  between  the  dirt  and  unwholesomeness  of  their  employ- 
ment, the  ignorant  worthlessness  of  their  characters,  and  the 
shifts  the  poor  creatures  are  obliged  to  resort  to  in  order  to 
exist.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  in  the  madness  of  misery, 
and  cast  out  as  it  were  from  a  participation  in  the  common 
benefits  of  society,  they  become  turbulent,  seditious,  and  dan* 
gerous.  It  is  because  they  are  hungry,  and  their  children  are 
starving,  and  not  because  they  have  read  Thomas  Paine  or 
William  Cobbett,  that  they  are  become  radicals,  as  is  the 
phrase^of  the  day.  Give  tiiem  plenty  to  eat,  and  they  will 
lie  down  as  contendedly  as  a  pig  in  the  stye.  Probably  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them  cannot  read ;  what  absurdity  then  to 
suppose,  or  what  hypocrisy  rather  to  pretend  to  suppose,  they 
are  excited  to  acts  of  violence  by  books! 


hy.  a  New  England  Man:  It 

That  yea  may  the  better  aaderstand  the  actual  aud  fimda* 
mental  causes  of  (bis  depression  in  the  agricultural  interest* 
and  be  satisfied  that  poor-rates,  tithes,  taxes,  and  rents,  and 
not  a  <^  superabundant  harvest,"  are  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  I 
will  state  to  you  some  facts,  which  I  neglected  in  the  proper 
place.  Tbey  will,  however,  come  in  well  enough  here,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  entirely  corroborated  by  testimony  delivered 
to  this  very  committee  by  agriculturists  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  one  of  the  counties,  I  was  assured,  that  all 
agricultural  produce  had,  within  a  given  period,  suffered  a 
depression  averaging  thirty-five  per  cent,  while  the  poor-rates 
in  the  same  period  had  advanced  seventy-five,  and  the  taxes 
about  seventy  per  cent  The  poor-rates,  in  other  counties,  in 
many  cases,  amount  to  an  assessment  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  shillings  an  acre  per  annum.  In  another  place  I  was 
told  by  farmers,  hard  at  work  even  in  the  midst  of  this  hope-* 
less  state  of  things,  that  their  actual  losses  upon  the  last  yearns 
crop  amounted  to  as  much  as.  their  whole  rental.  In  other 
places,  such  is  the  depression  of  the  tenantry,  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  pay  a  shilling  of  rent  from  one  to  two  years 
past,  and  the  landlords  have  permitted  them  to  remain,  be- 
cause no  others  would  occupy  them,  even  on  condition  of 
paying  tithesj  taxes,  and  poor-rates,  and  living  rent  free.  In 
other  pl&ces,  warrants  of  distress  for  rent  have  been  issued  to 
four  times  th.e  number  ever  known  before,  in  the  same  period 
of  time ;  and  the  shopkeepers  have  gone  so  far  in  some  cases, 
as  to  enter  into  combinations  not  to  trust  the  farmers,  from  a 
conviction  of  their  total  inability  to  pay.  When  I  asked  these 
unfortunate  people,  what  possible  modification  of  things  would 
relieve  them,  the  answer  invariably  was,  *'  relief  from  tithes 
and  /£ure«."  All  agreed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  on 
much  longer,  unless  these  were  reduced  at  least,  one-third.  This 
is  impracticable  without  a  reduction  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  government,  and  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  As  to 
tithes,  the  clergy  might  be  brought  to  relinquish  these,  under  a 
discipline  similar  to  that  King  John  exercised  upon  the  rich 
Jew.  Every  way,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that  any  salutary, 
permanent  change  in  the  situation  of  the  English  tenantry  ia 
hopeless,  from  any  voluntarv  reduction  of  their  burthens  either 
by  the  government  or  the  church.  They  must  either  be  con- 
tent to  accept  from  the  rich  that  charity  which  is  exercised  at 
the  expence  of  their  own  labours ;  or  emigrate ;  or  boldly  de» 
mand«  that  tbey  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  that 
government,  for  the  support  of  which  they  pay  so  dearly. 

Snob  is  the  wretched  state  to  which  Mr.  Pitt*s  policy ;  his 
system  of  funding,  borrowing,  and  wasting,  has  brought  Old 
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Eng^Rtid,  the  favourite  of  pbilo80|^bjr  and  fonf  «    All  (he  mjra- 
terjr  cfonsfsts  in  relieving  one  class  at  the  expence  of  another  ; 
bleeding  until  the  patient  is  near  fainting,  and  then  filchingf  m 
smellifig  bottle  from  his  neigbbour's  pooket,  to  afford  him  a 
temporary  Pesuscitation.    It  is  thus  that  the  present  ministry 
supports  itself^  by  plaving  off  alternately,  the  wants  of  tbe 
poor  against  the  fears  of  the  rich ;  arrajiog  them  from  time  to 
lime  in  pppomtion  to  each  other,  and  holding  the  balaooe  of 
victory  in  its  own  hands.    Should  tiiis  income  tax  be  hud,  tbe 
eonsequences  are  pretty  obvious.    The  landlords,  who  have 
been  duped  into  the  support  of  every  arbitrary  measure  of 
lafe,  and  thus  entirely  lost  the  aSections  of  the  poor,  will  be 
unable  to  make  head  against  ministers ;   while  the  tenantry 
will  vetj  probably  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  support  the  very 
ministry  they  have  been  accustomed  to  denounce  and  revile. 
Had  tlie  landlords  made  common  cause  with  the  tenants,  tbey 
could  have  done  what  they  pleased ;  but  they  were  frighteoed 
at  the  **  Spenoeveaa  system,'^  and  will  ere  long  feel  the  con« 
sequences.    They  will  have  tl^  privilege  of  being  next  de- 
voured. 


LETTER  XIII. 
Dear  Bkothbr, 

LoBiloii. 
That  the  present  age  is  in  rapid  progress  to  something  neariy 
ti^nied  to  fanaticism  on  one  hand,  and  inidelity  ^on  the  other,  is, 
I  think,  pretty  evident  from  various  indications ;  and  it  is 
equally  «lear,  that  the  origin  of  this  may  be  traced  to  political 
causes,  which  have  in  truth  exercised  ina^l  ages  a  vast  influenoe 
over  religion.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  all  pcetty  much 
in  the  same  situation.  The  churoh  4tnd  state  were  every  wbese 
combined,  and  mutually  supported  each  other^i  pMrogatives. 
The  French  R<evolui(»on,  which  ehook  ^iiese  thrones,  shook 
wKh  Aem  the  pillars  of  the  established  churches,  I  mean  diose 
chUTobes  which  shared  with  the  kings  end  their  nobility  a  great 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  nations.  Conneoted  thus  kf  the 
strong  tie  •o'f  mutual  'interest,  it  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the 
ancient  political  and  Aie  ancient  ecdesiastieal  esubtishaents 
would  make  common  cause  against  the  (dums  and  ngbts  of 
the  people.  Their  mutual  fears  would  also  operate  atiU-mom 
to  cement  this  bond  of  union,  and  tbe  aiiUajiee  for  mutual 
defence.  The  example  of  this  alliance  im  France  was  foUowed 
by  the  difibrent 'States- off  Europe,  whose  similarity  ef  siiaa^n 
dictated  the  same  meawres,  and  thus  happened  the  woadaiAd 
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cokidldeiioe  of  «n  Che  moiittrdhs  of  dwC  quarter,  logetlMr  miHk 
the  prinoes  end  oobies  becoming  all  at  oace  escUeniidy  pioiia ; 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  support  of  a  hierarchy  was  ea 
cial  to  their  ihterests,  and  so  far  as  the  possBSsion  of  piefy 
not  oarcy  with  it  the  neoessity  of  practising  what  they  pro- 
feaeed.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have  heen  a  compronnse,  by 
which  the  faith  of  the  monarch  was  to  be  accepted  in  iiea  of  aU 
Sood  works,  except  the  good  work  of  repressing  those  throes 
of  misery  among  the  nations,  which  sometimes  came  near  to 
shake  the  throne  and  the  hierarchy. 

Two  diects  resolted  from  this  canning  conspiracr.  All  those^ 
who  snpported  the  throne  and  the  esto&Knlerf  churchy  whiidi 
htst  at  leagth  became  vjfrnonymoas  with  religion  itself,,  were 
Crieads  of  order  and  religion  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  thought  that  causes,  which  ha?e  becoi 
gaining  strength  for  centuries  past,  had  accumulated  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  some  alterations  in  the  old  systems  of 
governments  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  were  stig- 
luatiaed  as  enemies  to  the  true  faith,  as  hostile  to  religion  itself. 
In  short,  despotism  became  order,  and  an  establisheid  church, 
with  exclusive  privileges,  religion.  To  question  the  daims  of 
the  one  was  treason ;  of  the  other,  infidelity. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  these  excellent  synonymes 
found  their  way  into  our  country.    The  two  great  parties,  for 
and  against  the  Revolution  of  France,  in  the  United  States, 
adopted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cant  which  prevailed  abroad, 
and  opposed  each  other  on  the  same  grounds,  though  we  had 
happily  no  privileged  church  nor  privileged  orders.    Still,  one 
party  did  niit  hesitate  to  stigmatise  the  other  with  being  defi- 
cient in  an  orthodoxy,  of  which  there  was  no  standard  among 
them ;  while  the  other  maintained,  with  a  greater  appearance 
of  reason,  that  there  was  no  connexion  between  religion  itself 
and  a  church  with  exclusive  privileges,  bq,t  what  was  arbitrary 
and  injurious  to  the  best  intereste  of  pietv  and  morality.  Thus 
the  connexion  between  democracy  and  heterodoxy  became 
naturaliaed  among  the  opposers  of  the  French  Bevolution  in 
the  United  States.    In  horrible  imitation  of  their  prototypes 
abroad,  a  vast  many  people  became  advocates  and  converts  of 
that  ^*  legitimate  party ,^  which  disdains  an  alliance  with  moral 
principles,  aoid  can  reconcile  a  breach  of  the  moral  duties  with 
the  sHiceiest  devotion  ami  the  truest  iaith.    Hypocriqr,  how- 
ever, has  generally  a  number  of  sincere  followers ;  and  a  simu- 
lated piety  adopted,  merely    from   political   and  interested 
motives,  by  the  great,  has  produced,  among  a  large  portite 
of  the  lower  orders,  a  species  of  fanaticism,  which  seems  to 
be  wuwfSdmg  over  the  mce  of  the  earth.    The  advocates  of 
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poUitiad  fretd^flit  in  Ihdr  aoUeitode  to  avoid  the  unputatioB 
of-  beuig  wilhoal  veUgioSy  beeaciie  tiiey  do  not  adhere  to  an 
estahliAed  chnrch,  seem  determined  to  go  even  beyond  legi- 
tunaoy  in  the  race  of  fiery  aeal ;  so  that  it  is  probaole,  before 
Jbng,  we  shall  have  nothing  bat  fanatics  and  infidels,  and  that 
Tational  religion  will  no  longer  be  found  amoDg  the  nations  of 
Jfeurope»or  the  people-of  the  United  States. 

Yon  hatne  no  doubt  heard  of  the  million  of  pounds  sterling, 
appropriated  some  two  or  three  years  since,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  present  majestr,  who  is  a  great  example  of  morals 
and  rdigion,  lor  the  buiidiog  of  one  hundred  new  churches  in 
and  about  London*  This  was  advertised  and  puSed  to  the 
uttermost  comers,  of  the  earth,  as  if  the  Regent  bad  himself 
liestowed  this  million  from  his  ovm  privy  purse.  No  such 
tbiagy  I  assure  you..  It  was  a  aniUion  extra,  not  drawn  from 
his  own  pocket,  but  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  What 
Mndered  this  appropriation  still  less  praiseworthy,  was  the 
lact  to.  which  enerj  man  in  this  city  can  *bear  witness,  that  the 
epis6opal  churches  already  bailt  are  amply  sufficient  lor  all 
^e  purposes,  of  public  worship.  The  dissenting  chapels  and 
metkodkt  tabernacles  are  indeed  generally  crowded  ;  but  the 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  establidied  church  are,  I 
repeat  again,  never  filled,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occa* 
sion.  It  is  true,  that  the  present  churches  in  this  city  are  not 
sufficient  to  hold  the  whole  population  of  London,  should  they 
all  attend  public  worship  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  thing  that 
never  did  nor  ever  can  happen. 

lf<  a  stranger  wishes  to  see  how  the  people  of  foAion  spend 
their  Sunday  mornings,  that  is  to  si^,  from  two  till  five  in  the 
afternoon,  lie  should-  go  to  Hyde  Park.  Here  he  will  see 
Corinthians,  fine  ladies,  and  sons  of  aspiring  cits,  galloping,  gal- 
loping, galloping ;  and  trotting,  trotting;  trotting.  In  one  eternal 
**  never«endtng>  and^^ll  begioning-'  circle,  admiring  themselves 
and  envying  each  other.  The  great  pleasure  arising  from  this 
pretty  varietv  of  round  and  round,  seems  to  be  the  stupid 
admiration  oi  the  commonalty,  who  stare  at  these  great  ones, 
and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  each  rider,  horse,  and  equipage. 
It  is^  impossible  to  describe  the  vast  variefy  of  extravagance 
exhibited  on  these  occasions,  or  the!  whimsical  diversity  of 
riders  and  equipages.  This  exhibition  of  vanity  oontinuea, 
till  it  is  time  to  go  home  and  dress  for  dinner,  to  a  good 
appetite  for  which,  half  the  lives  of  the  young  Corinthians 
are  devoted. 

To  ooooiude:  most  of  the  superiority  of  this  country  tn  te»> 
hgien  will  be.  found  to  originate  in  niewspaper  advertisements 
and  missionary  magaainas,  speeches  in  pariiament,  and  deolarap 


tioltB.  '  If  w^  try  it  by  mj  other  standAidt  U  nffi  ta  ta^nd 
witireijr  Qniq>ported.  If  we  look  td  nonili  a«  a  oittoiMVi  of 
religion,  and  to  erinwt  as  a  (est  of  aomLi»  tbere  10  no'  foondac 
tioa  for  tkis  oUUin.  If  we  look  t6  other  oofmtfd  IndiaaUoney 
soch  aearespeet  for  publio  deooram;  an  ohseryaaee  of  the 
Babbatfa;-  a  frttndiy  regard  to  other  aattont;  or  a  general 
beaeTolettoe»  indioated  by  a  habit  of  speaking  of  them  with 
temper  and  deoorom ;  a  desire  of  preserying  pease  and  good 
will  with  their  neighbonrs  on  the  continent,  or  the  distant 
people  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe — there  is  still  less 
fonndatton  for  this  botist  Her  practioe  has  never  been  to  speak 
well  of  other  nationsL  Her  wars,  for  the  laA  handred  years, 
IwTe  been  more  freqaent  than  those  of  any  other  coantir.  In 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  she  has  warred  against  tfa^  human 
race,  through  the  impulses  of  ambition  and  avarice,  i^ie^ 
Africa,  and  America,  can  tell  of  her  oppressions;  and  if  she 
4binks  she  can  make  amends  to  them,  or  deceive  the  world,  by 
sendiig  missionaries  and  Bibles  to  pave  the  way  for  a  stiU 
greater  extension  of  trade  and  empire,  I  think  she  is  mistaken* 
The  veil  is  dropping  lower  and  lower  every  day,  and  the  phy» 
fllognomy  of  the  hypocrite  becoming  more  vimle  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 


LETTER  XIV. 
DbaIr  BaotflBR, 

London. 

Thomas  Paih b,  although  his  **  Age  of  Reason  *"  was  an- 
swered and  refuted  so  completely  in  this  country,  is  still, 
though  dead,  an  object  against  which  the  fears  of  this  govern- 
ment are  strongly  directed.  To  buy  and  read  his  book  is  con- 
mdered  an  overt  act  of  disaffection,  if  not  treason ;  and  to  sell 
It,  subjects  a  bookseller  to  a  prosecution,  although  he  may  vend 
the  works  of  Tindal,  Bolingbroke,  HumOi  Gibbon,  Swift,  Ra- 
belais, and  Voltaire,  in  perfect  security.  This  the  most  ortho- 
dox booksellers  do  without  scruple;  and  what  is  more,  the 
moat  orthodox  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  buy  them  with  as 
little.  It  is  true,  that  Paine  has  treated  the  religion  of  our 
ftiAere  With  'indecent  scurrility ;  whereas  most  of  those  who 
previ&oily  attacked  itj  preserved  an  air  of  respect,  which  only 
made  their  eflbrts  the  more  dasgerous.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  case  wiUi  Tindal,  Woolston,  Swift,  Rabelais,  and  Vdltaife, 
whose  works,  as  I  observed  before,  ariB  still  vended  by  the 
trade,  who,-  as  there  is  no  law  to  the  contrary^  settle  the  point 
•Jot  ooBsdeiioe  qaietly  aiaiong  tttemselves. 


76  ASteiek^OUSngkakl, 

Not  long  ago,  I  alanned  tbe  ghopman  of  a  worthy^  Voi^illkr^ 
by  iD^uiriiig  for  a  copy  6(  Paioe's  works.  This  boneat  feUow 
has  liTed  so  nmoh  among  books,  tbat  he  teaeiiiblea  aa  o«Baad 
ingty  old  editioo  of  a  man  by  Cazton  or  Wynk^  ds  Word«. 
la  reply  to  my  qneation,  he  porsed  op  bis  mouth  into  an  ezem- 
4riating  Tinegar  expression,  and  assured  me  they  newr  kept  ao^ 
each  Tile  trash  in  the  store.  I  beliere  I  have  aliaost  lost  hw 
good  opmion,  for  he  eyes  me  ever  since  witti  a  look  of  sofr* 
pioion,  and  1  begin  to  beliere  takes  me  for  a  oonftrmed  radioal. 

This  worthy  and  well-meaning  man,  however,  on  my  in- 
(pairing  for  Voltaire  and  tbe  rest,  yery  courteously  banded  me 
a  quarto  of  Tindal,  from  which  he  brushed  the  dust  with  aa 
air  of  great  devotion,  being  one  of  those  excellent  sdiolara 
who  actoalhr  worship  a  great  book.  What  I  mean  to  infer 
from  ibis  toleration  of  other  deistical  works,  and  this  inveterate 
persecution  of  Paine,  is  simply,  tbat  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  am  no  advocate 
or  defender  of  Paine^s  theological  opinions.  Though  I  look 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  dear  and  able  advocates  of  human 
rights,  I  certainly  have  no  respect  whatever  for  his  religion  or 
moridity.  By  ms  attacks  on  the  Bible,  be  has  not  only  medi- 
tated a  great  injury  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind 
here  and  hereafter,  but  he  has  likewise  vitally  injured  tbe 
interests  of  human  freedom,  by  a£Fording  its  enemies  a.pre> 
text  to  couple  it  with  inidelity.  Because  the  same  writer 
happened  to  advocate  the  rights  of  man,  and  question  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  occasion  has  been  taken  to  es- 
tablish a  sort  of  afllnity  between  the  unbeliever  and  tbe  re- 
publioan,  which  would  probably  never  have  been  thought  of, 
had  it  not  beca  that  the  example  of  Paine  afforded  a  pretext 
for  this  preposterous  association.  For  this  reason,  I  am  apt  to 
think  him  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  liberty ;  and  that,  so  fsr 
as  his  influence  extends,  he  has  actually  retarded  the  progress 
of  freedom  more  than  all  the  efforts  of  tbe  Holy  Alliance. 

But  though  the  pretence  set  up  by  the  ministiy,  the  beneficed 
clergy,  and  indeed  all  those  orthodox  people  here,  who  enjoy 
more  than  their  share  of  the  good  thii^  of  this  life,  for  per- 
secuting Pain^  and  his  opinions,  is  that  of  rdigion ;  yet  nothing 
is  clearer  to  my  mind,  than  that  his  political  opinions  are  abnost 
exclusively  the  objects  of  their  apprehoision  and  bostUity .  If 
he  had  only  maintained  the  divine  right  of  kings,  I  believe  he 
might  have  questioned  any  other  divine  right  with  impont^. 
As  it  was,  he  afforded,  by  his  religious,  a  pretext  for  prohibitii^ 
tbe  circulation  of  his  political  qpiaions;  and  aUbeugh  his 
morals  were  quite  equal,  I  am  iaalined  to  think,  to  moat  of  the 
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ktalgi  and  prinoei  <rf  thii  afe,  he  left  beUnd  him  a  fepatoftod 
wkidi  has  deprived  bis  opinkma  of  a  great  portion  of  their 
weight  and  aaihority.  His  Age  of  Reason  has  been  tri- 
nsspkaoflj  lefoted  bj  men  who  were  made  bishops  for  tlwir 
gooid  aerrtce:  yet  soch  are  tlie  appreliensions  still  entertained 
by  the  good  nunisiry  and  Chnreh  of  England,  that  though  his 
book  has  been  thns  entirely  sabdned,  they  have  aetoally  oat- 
lawed  its  disarmed  heresies,  and  made  it  penal  to  print  or  to 
read  ^  this  flippant,  nonsensical,  and  dangerous  blasphemy •** 
Nothing,  my  dear  brother,  so  strongly  indicates  the  weakness 
of  a  government  as  the  fear  of  a  book.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  con- 
somplive  habit  in  any  sys^ni,  religions  or  political,  when  it 
shrinks  from  the  battery  of  troth,  much  more  when  it  is  afraid 
even  of  the  sapping  of  falsehood.  When  a  single  volume,  a  single  . 
newsp^)er,  or  a  single  individual  becomes  an  object  of  royal, 
ministerial,  noble,  or  clerical  apprehension,  it  would  seem  to 
indicate,  that  the  edifice  which  thus  trembles  at  every  bhist,  is 
destitute  of  a  proper  basis  of  truth  or  utility,  to  sustain  it 
against  reason,  ridicule,  or  declamation. 

In  witnessing  thus  the  whole  force  of  the  government  applied 
to  the  suppression  of  a  single  book,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
snppose,  that  Thomas  Paine  was  the  first  English  writer  who 
venlored  to  qoertion  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  truth 
of  jrevealed  religion ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  present  king 
was  the  only  pious  monarch,  and  the  present  ministers  the  only 
pioas  ministers,  this  country  has  been  blessed  with  since  the 
days  of  lord  Herbert  of   Cherburv.    He  was  one  of  the 
bravest,  most  gallant,  and  accomplished  persons  of  the  seven* 
teeoth  century,  a  courtier  and  scholar  combined.    He  has  writ- 
ten his  own  Ufe  with  a  degree  of  candour  and  openness,  which 
seems  to  prove  him  incapable  of  deceit  or  falsehood,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  be  was  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  ad- 
mintion  of  the  ladies,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  on 
account  of  his  wit,  gallantry,  and  great  penopal  beauty.    Lord 
Herbert  was  every  where  celebrati^  for  his  generosity  and  mag- 
nanimity ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  carried  the  point  of 
honour  to  a  pitch  that  might  almost  be  called  fantastical.    He 
fiUed,  several  offices  about  the  court  of  England,  and  was  am- 
bamador  at  the  court  of  France  for  some  time.    Here  he  first 
printed  his  work,  **  De  Vetiiaie  prout  distinguiiur  a  Retfe^ 
liUkme.**    This  tract  is  a  vindication  of  natural  religion,  which 
he  ny^intains  to  be  in  itself  perfect  without  the  aid  of  revelation. 
That  he  might  dearlv  understand  whether  his  work  was  agree- 
able to  Heaven,  he  aaopted  the  following  method  of  consulting 
its  will  i^evions  to  the  publication.    *^  I  took,^  he  says,  **  my 
book  '  De  Veritaie'  in  my  hand,  and  kneeling  on  my  knees. 
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^eroatlj  said  tteile  WordSi  ^  O  Iboa  eternal  Oody  aqtbor  <ff  tke 
light  that  now  shines  on  me,  aod  giver  of  all  inward  iUnni- 
nation !  I  do  beseech  thee,  of  thy  infinite  goodnees,  to  |NEurdon 
a  greater  request  than  I,  a  sinAer,  ongfat  to  make.  I  am  not 
satisfied  enough  whether  I  shall  publish  this  book  De  Veriiate; 
if  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from 
Heaven ;  if  not,  1  will  suppress  it/  I  had  no  sooner  spoke 
these  words,  than  a  loud,  though  gentle  noise  came  from 
Heaven,  (for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth,)  which  did  so  com- 
'  fort  and  cheer  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that 
I  had  the  sign  demanded/' 

Thomas  Hobbes  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  scientific 
men  of  his  age^  and  among  the  most  acute  reasoners,  although 
entirely  worsted  in  a  mathematical  controversy  with  the  fk* 
mous  br.  Wallis.  He  was  a  person  of  great  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  charactei:,  and  held  with  Socrates,  that  a  man  was 
bound  to  conform  to  the  religion  established  by  governitienf . 
Hobbes  traces  religion  to  a  fear  of  invisible  powers,  and  an 
ignorance  of  second  causes,  which  ascribes  natural  or  acci* 
ic^ntal  appearances  to  supernatural  power.  Inspiration,  he 
a^rms,  is  a  sign  of  madness ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  belief  in  a  future  state,  as  hearsay ;  and  the  distinction  he^ 
Aireen  soul  and  body,  as  a  modern  branch  from  the  old  root  of 
Grecian  demonology ;.  that  the  truth  of  the  scriinures  restft  aU 
together  upon  the  decisions  of  councils  and  the  will  of  ma^- 
trateis,  who  are  the  interpreters  in  authority,  whose  dicta  must 
be  obeyed.  He  also  maintained,  that  a  subject  might  con- 
scientiously comply  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  acting  as 
God's  vicegerent,  even  to  the  denying  of  Christ  in  wmtis, 
lirfaile  he  cherished  him  in  his  heart.  It  was  this  courtly  doc- 
trine of  the  king's  supremacy,  that  probably  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  King  Charles,  who  settled  a  p^sion  upon 'him. 
He  also  was  ail  his  lifetime  patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
jrtiire,  at  whose  house  he  died  in  the  year  1679.  Unhtcfcily^ 
however,  he  was  not  a  democrat,  and  therefore  affords  no  auj^ 
port  to  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  inflexible  affinity  between 
freedom  in  politics  and  Aree  opinions  in  religion. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  a  coteniiporary  of  Hobbes,. bnl  sol, 
like  him,  an  advocate  for  the  divine  right  of  king's,  being  a 
ateady  opposer  of  arbitrary  power,  although  by  no  means  A  re- 
t^ublican.  He  wrote  the  famous  ^*  Characteristics,"  and  ytms 
justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholara  and  vMl  tead 

Eersons  of  the  age.  His  style  of  writing,  though  condemned 
y  Blair,  has  been  much  admired  by  fine  Judges.  Thongli 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  bis  dialogue  of  «<  the  Moralists/^  toost 
elofKutiy  aupports  tiie  doctrines  of  a  Deiij  and  saperinleBdhig 
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Pforidnee,  yet  lie  ib  nattr  foUciloiu  to  bide  Us  doabte  re* 
B|>ecti9g  tbe  diyinity  of  Chriat.  Hence  he  mnwt  be  elancid 
witb  those,  who,  liKe  Paine,  have  been  the  opponents  of  rei. 
ligion,  according  to  the  opinions  of  orthodox  writers,  although 
in  other  respects  anadrocate  of  virtue,  and  an  enemj  to  arbt* 
trar  J  power.  For  this  last  reason,  while  Hobbes  was  pensioned, 
Shaftesbary  lost  his  plaee  of  vice-admiral  of  Dorsetshire,  and 
continued  out  of  favour  with  queen  Anne. 

Bolingbroke,  the  cotemporary  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  one 
of  the  iBnest  English  writers,  imitated  by  Burke,  and  praised 
by  all  the  wits  of  his  time,  also  wrote  against  revealed  religion. 
After  the  publication  of  his  tracts,  the  grand  jurv  of  West- 
minster presented  them  as  calculated  to  subvert  religion,  mo- 
rality, and  government  They  have,  however,  continued  to 
be  publicly  vended  in  this  country  ever  since ;  and  have  n^et 
their  antidote,  as  all  such  writings  should  do,  not  in  the  perse** 
cotion  of  their  author,  or  the  proscription  of  his  book,  but  in 
able  and  satisfactory  refutations.  Bolingbroke^s  opinions  oil 
religious  subjects  were  undoubtedly  known  during  his  life,  for 
be  was  not  a  man  to  keep  them  secret ;  yet  he  was  secretary 
of  state  to  queen  Anne,  and  owed  his  subsequent  disgrace  and 
attainder,  not  to  his  religious,  but  his  political  opinions.  His 
favourite  doctrine  was,  that  atheists  were  much  less  dangerooi 
than  divines.     How  came  he  to  escape  being  burnt  ? 

Matthew Tindal  was  another  bold  and  bitter  enemy  tochris- 
tianity,  cotemporary  with  Bolingbroke.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  a  doctor  of  laws  at  Oxford.  He  turned  ca- 
tholic at  the  instance  of  some  Roman  missionaries,  but  after- 
wards returned  to  the  Church  of  England.  He  wrote  a  book 
called  **  The  rights  of  the  Christian  Church  vindicated,^  Ac. 
which  waked  up  the  high  church  clergy,  who  would  go  to 
sleep  at  their  ftit  stalls,  if  it  were  not  for  a  blast  of  heterc^oxy 
to  awaken  them  now  and  then.  Tindal  was  furiously  assailed 
as  a  deist,  and  his  publishers  indicted.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  dsfence  of  this  work,  which  was  ordered  by  the  house 
of  commonsto  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  in  the  same 
fire  with  Sachevereirs  sermons.  Like  many  other  men,  Tin- 
dal, fiadiBg  himself  persecuted  on  suspicion  of  heterodoxy,  was 
spurred  on  by  a  sense  of  injury,  and  injustice  perhaps,  to  diceel 
oppoeitioa.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  book,  called  <*  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation;**  in  which  he  boldly  and  directly  rnnitn 
taiaed  tbe  broadest  principles  of  natural  religion,  uid  denied 
all  estemal  rev^tioa.  But  his  politics,  as  usual,  atoned  for 
bis  iieieMdoxy ;  tieiaga  steunch  advocate  of  the  Hanoveriaii 
saeoeseloii;  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  two  hundred  starting  a 
ysar  Unhb  Goorge  tike  First. 
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ToIaiMl,  Mthor  of  <<  Chrktiani^Bot  mysierioiM,''  tkm^  Pma* 
theisticoa,^  ftnd  other  works,,  was  a  haug^bty,  bold  spiritt  ^^ 
asperated  by  opposition  into  open  and  violent  assaaits  on  chrlt* 
tianitj.  Being  prosecuted  in  Ireland  for  bis  first  woris,  be 
threw  aside  disguise,  and  afterwards  came  to  England,  where 
be  published  the  others,  which  contain  the  most  undisguised 
attacks.  But  though  prosecuted  in  Ireland  for  the  most  mo- 
derate of  his  productions,  be  remained  unmolested  in  England 
for  the  most  violent  of  them  all,  and  neither  suffered  in  peiaon 
nor  property,  although  heterodox  in  the  extreme.  He  wna 
accused  of  dying  with  a  blasphemous  prayer  in  his  moutht  be* 
ginning  with  **  Omnipotens  et  sempiterne  Bacche,"  dec.  Bnt 
this  is  probably  a  calumny,  as  the  prayer,  according  to  Vol- 
taire, was  composed  two  centuries  before,  for  a  society  of 
tipplers.  He  died  with  perfect  composure,  saying,  **I  am 
going  to  sleep.^ 

Anthony  Collins,  author  of  *'  A  Discourse  on  Free-thinktng,** 
*'  A  Discourse  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligioo,^  and  various  other  controversial  works,  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  ability,  as  well  as  great  private  and  public  vir- 
tues ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  orCho* 
doxy  that  ever  lived,  not  excepting  David  Hume,  whom  be 
resembled  in  many  respects.  Instead  of  being  persecuted  for 
his  opinions,  he  successively  enjoyed  the  most  honourable  pnb- 
lic  ofl^ces,  such  as  deputy  lord-lieutenant  of  Essex,  and  trea- 
surer of  that  county.  On  his  death-bed  he  appealed  to  his 
Maker  for  the  purity  of  his  intentions  in  all  his  writings.  He 
was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  biro,  and  his  most  bitter  adversaries  always  treated 
him  with  respect.  The^  thought  it  better,  perhaps,  to  take 
the  trouble  of  refuting  bim  by  their  learning,  than  to  resort  to 
the  more  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  the  mpdem  Chorck 
of  England,  clamour  and  persecution. 

.  Thomas  Woolston  was  a  cotemporary  with  Coliioa,  and 
mingled  in  the  controversy  with  him  and  Dr.  Clarke,  wko, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  champions  of  orthodoxy,  was  the  most  i^le^ 
learned,  and  tolerant.  He  refuted  Woolston,  and  interfered 
for  his  release  when  imprisoned  for  a  fine  which  he  could  not 
pay,  condemning  every  species  of  religious  persecution.  Wool- 
ston was,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  reputed  mad  by  his  op- 
ponents, and  yet,  at  the  same  time  was  prosecuted  bj  tlie 
attorney-general  for  his  heresies;  for  it  happened,  unlookily 
for  him,  that  his  opinions  coincided  with  neither  party»  being 
far  more  extravagant  than  those  of  lord  Herbert,  or  any  of 
bis  successors.  He  belonged  to  no  faction,  wad  was  peraecated 
by  one,  without  being  protected  by  the  other.    His  moral  ekair 
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^  Tkis  ift  a  ilnigKle  wbidi  all  men  mait  go  tkrongb^ 

and  wlttch  I  bo«r  aot  onlr  palientlj  b«4  willingty  r  oertaialj 


tlwr  Ike  words  of  a  madman  nor  onbeliefer.  Wooleton  wm 
his  freedom  from  prisoot  if  he  would  promise  to  refraia 
firom  the  farther  pahlicatioa  of  his  opimons*  This  he  refosed^ 
aiNt  it  issmd  thai  he  died  in  jail»  althoogh  firom  the  beit  aotho^ 
ritie%  and  the  testimony  of  eye*witnemes«  it  appeus  that  he 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  died  peaoeaUy  at  his  own  house.  Ha 
asafaitained  that  tbie  miracles  of  oor  SaTioor  were  all  aUegorieal« 
aad  attempted  to  explain  their  mjatioal  senses  Sooh  was  tha 
damaad  for  his  discourses  against  the  miracles*  that  three  edi« 
tioos^  off  tea  thoosand  copies  each»  were  sold  by  himself  al  hii 
own  hoase  in  a  very  short  time. 

Thnmas  Chubb  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  natural  abili* 
ties»  which  be  nranaged  greatly  to  improve  by  study,  altbongh 
sueoessiTdy  engaged  as  apprentice  to  a  glover,  and  assistant 
to  a  tallow-chandler.  His  first  work  was  published  in  conjanc- 
tioa  with  the  celebrated  Whiston,  who,  together  with  Popa 
aad  omay  other  persons,  admired  his  talents  greatly.  He  was 
in  trath,  a  philosopher  of  nature^s  forming.  In  his  book,  en* 
tilled  ^  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  asserted,"  Ac.  his  object 
io  prove  the  Son  a  being  of  inferior  order  to  the  Father.  It 
him,  eventually,  in  a  whole  life  of  controversy^ 
though  be  escaped  legal  prosecution  aad  clerical  persecution. 
Behag  charged  with  hMliUtj  to  revealed  religion^  he  proceeded 
to  justify  himself;  and,  es  often  happens*  in  theeeal  to  defend 
himaaU'^  advanced  into  the  very  errors  with  which  be  was 
itaiyiri  (  be  ait  Isogtfa  Came  to  the  point,  and  placed  the  8a- 
vioar  in  the  highest  rank  of  teachers  and  moralists,  such  as  So? 
csattt  and  Coafucius.  He  was  a  man  of  great  purify  and  sim- 
pKeity  of  oharaeter,  and  so  disinterested^  that  he  refused  to 
aeoeptany  addition  to  his  income,  which  was  already  equal  to 
vranta  The  fhmous  Dr.  Clarke,  the  two  Hoadleys,  the 
~  Df .  John,  although  they  rejected  and  opposed  bis 
theory,  hare  teatimony  to  his  ability  and  virtues:  but  it  must 
be  rsiaembersd,  this  was  before  it  became  orthodox  to  take 
away  a  man's  character  for  disagreeing  in  opinion.  Chubb, 
howavar,  like  sMtny  ethers  of  his  class,  is  now  known  princi* 
pMf  tbtoagh  the  writings  of  his  adversaries,  and  has  more  re* 
pataliea  thmi  leadera 

BatafaU  those  writers  who  attacked  religion  under  many 
and  in  various  ways,  there  is  none  who  took  such  liber« 
ties,  aad  broke  so  many  severe  jests  as  Swift,  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man  of  theChuich  of  Sogland.  His ''  Tale  of  a  Tub"  is  one  of  the 
hitteuest  iMtfiee  ever  written ;  nor  do  I  believe  imy  works  now 
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extant,  not  et€n  excepting  those  of  Rabelais  and  Paiifey  «o  #ell 
calculated  to  weaken  our  respect  and  reverence  for  the'  susn^ 
tnres.  He  possessed  an  admirable  vein  of  humoar,  wiUi  an 
invention  that  supplied  him  with  all  sorts  of  incidents  in  wlilcb 
to  dltoplayit;  and  having  chosen  the  vehicle  of  a  romance, 
has  had  more  readers  than  all  the  preceding  catalogue  of 
writers  put  together.  Bjr  placing  the  pulpit  side  by  mde  with 
the  gallows  and  mountebank^s  staee,  as  theatres  for  the  display 
of  eloquence,  he  did  what  would  in  preceding  ages  have  coat 
him  his  life.  Yet  he  escaped  persecution,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  rich  benefice.  His  t>nly  punishment  was  not  obtaining 
an  English  bishopric.  The  matter  is  easily  explained ;  he  wa9 
the  partisan  of  ministers^  and  the  advocate  of  tory  principles* 
—This  merit  atoned  for  his  having  soused  the  cfari^ian  religion 
ail  over  with  ridicule.  But  I  forget — he  had  another  merit ; 
he  made  the  catholic  more  ridiculoqs  than  any  other,  whiek* 
procured  him  toleration  from  the  protestant  divines. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  nor  is  it  mentioned,  that  I  reooK 
lect,  by  any  of  his  biographers,  that  Swiff  borrovred  Ibe 
idea  of  his  ^\  Tale  of  a  Tub*^  from  an  eastern  story  of  consider* 
able  antiquity,  called  **  The  Three  Rings.'*  An  old  man, 
having  three  sons,  leaves  each  one  at  his  death  a  ring:  they  fall 
together  by  the  ears  about  whfch  is  entitled  to  the  bandsoftieat. 
After  long  debates  and  furious  contentions,  they  make  the  dis* 
covery  that  the  three  rings  are  all  perfectly  ali£e.  The  fatfier 
signifies  Theism,  and  the  three  sons  typify  Judaism,  Cbri»> 
tianity,  and  Mahommedanism.  The  three  coats  of  Peter, 
Martin,  and  Jack*,  and  the  three  rings,  suggest  nearlr  Uw 
same  ideas,  and  the  resemblance  in  the  plans  is  certainly  not 
accidental. 

-  During  the  eighteenth  century,  England  appears  to  have 
produced  no  other  writers  against  orthodoxy  of  particular  note^ 
except  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Thonias  Paine.  The  preceding 
century  had  exhausted  the  subject  in  a  great  degree,  or  per* 
haps  few  persons  had  the  hardihood  to  resume  a  controversy, 
which  not  only  ensured  a  life  of  contention,  but  a  bad  name 
after  death.-  Ijavid  Hume,  however,  the  most  cool  and  phHoso^- 
phical  of  Scotsmen,  published,  during  the  last  century,  his 
*'  Dialogues  concerning^  ^^atural  Religion,''  and  **  Essays  on 
Suicide,*^  which  last  contAi^i^  those  principles  that  have  called 
forth  the  abuse  and  reprbaches  of  thousands  who  have  never 
read  them,  and  know  not  what  they  contain.  He  wtta  cer- 
tainly a  most  sturdy  heterodoxian  ;  and  though  more  t^npe^ 
rate  as  well  as  deciorous  in  his  style  and  manner,  aimed  greater 
blows  at  religion  and  the  iibmortality  of  the  soul  than  Paine 
himself.     But  his  History  of  England  made  amendtf  for  his 
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■ctpUefemy  bj  ili  ortbadox  precepts  iacalcaliiig  the  dincta^ 
jl^ghi'  af  Uogg.  Hume  became  secietary  to  embasBies  .aod 
^aige  des  aSiures;  received  a  pennon  from  the  king ;  wjas 
•dorifedand  respected  by  the  first  men  of  the  age;  and  finally 
died  like  Socrates,  leaving  bdilnd  him  one  of  the  best  chamc«» 
ters  on. record.  ^ 

.  Not  long  after  the  **  Essays  on  Suicide,'^  appeared  the  cele- 
brated '<  History,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em* 
pire^'^  by  Edward  Gibbon.  Gibbon  had  tamed  catholic  wbea 
jonng,  and  was  seqt  to  a  calvinist  minister  at  Laasam:ie  by 
his  fatbei:,  with  a  view  of  having  him  brought  back  to  his' 
saotfaer  church.  The  experiment  was  successfal,  and  Gibbonr 
abjured  his  errors.  Two  chapters  of  his  great  work  gave  of- 
fence to  the  ruling  church  here.  In  relating  the  progress  of  the 
christian  religion,  he  ascribes  much  of  its  success  to  temporal 
ioflaoice ;  in  short,  he  maintains  that  secondary  causes  had 
highly  favoured  the  first  establishment  of  the  church.  These 
chapters  of  Gibbon  were  made  the  pretext  perhaps,  for  aveng-k 
ing  the  tales  be  has  told  of  the  profligacy  of  some  of  tb^ 
early  patrons  of  the  church — the  ridicule  he  has  cast  upoo 
some  of  the  most  frivolous  grounds  of  church  divisions  and 
ecclesiastical  persecutions — and  above  all,  the  light  he  has 
thrown  apon  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  To  these  offences 
may  be  added, the  terrible  liberties  he  has  taken  with  the 
Reverend  George  of  Cappadocia,  tutelary  saint  of  England. 
This  worthy  he  proves  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  corrupt, 
unprincipled  rogues  of  bis  time,  by  testimonials  which  are  of 
anqaestionable  authority.  St.  George  is»  however,  the  patron 
of  more  orders  of  knighthood  than  any  saint  in  the  calendar, 
and  figures  as  the  tutelary  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  gar<» 
ler,  of  which  his  excellent  copyist,  his  present  majesty,  is 
grand  master.  He  was.  assailed  by  many  writers  of  the'esta. 
biished  church,  and  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  enemy  ot 
true  religion.  But  his  politics  were  right' orthodox;  as  a 
jnember  of  parliament,  he  voted  with  the  ministry ;  as  a  poli- 
tical writer,  be  supported  the  principles  of  Mr.  Burke  in  his 
**  ReAectiooa,"  and  professed  himself  an  enemy  to  every  spe^ 
cies  of  reform.  .  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  fined,  imprisoned, 
or  outlawed,  be  was  madiB  a  lord  of  trade,  a  profitable  sine- 
cure, and  was  a  favourite  of  kings  and  their  ministers  all  his 
life^ 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  Thomas  Paine,  who  was  neither 

so  pro£sne,  as  Tindal  and  Swift,  nor  so  much  of  a  sceptic  as 

Hume  and  Collins.  His  '*  Rights  of  Man"  rendered  his  ^'  Age  of 

.  Reason"  unpardonable.  Although  the  examples  I  have  quoted, 

and.  the  liact  (bat  all  the  other  bet^odox  books  continue  to  be 


pvbtMy  Mldt  MfBotfltttlf  Justify  the  Mief,  tet  if  k»  tedk^i 
jared  hw  politiei^  md  supported  the  divine  right  of  ^ 
with  the  lane  ckaraen  and  ability  he  did  thoie  oi  flie 
ke  might  baveeiyoyed  hie  unbetief  unaioksted  eitfa«  fagr  ek«Mh 
ar  state.  As  I  observied  before,  I  have  so  gseai  asgani  tmdim 
memory  of  this  person,  although  his  early  writing*  ware  aer* 
Tieeable  to  our  eaose  ip  the  time  of  the  reTolittioBarj*  war. 
All  that  he  ever  wrote  in  favour  of  freedom,  is  iasufficieat  ta 
atone  for  the  indecent  and  arrogant  manntf  in  which  be  qoaa- 
lions  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ ;  nor  can  all  the  clcarpass  ai 
'his  reasonings  in  support  of  human  liberty,  oounterbalanoe  the 
kgury  he  has  iaflieted  upon  it,  by  giriag  its  enemiBs  a  plausi- 
ble pretext  for  connecting  the  progress  of  political  freedom 
with  the  spTeading  of  rdigious  indilfcreice,  if  not  absolute 
aajselief* 

In  the  present  state  of  human  intellect,  the  middling  orders 
of  people  hefe,  who  see  the  works  of  those  writers  I  have  just 
enumerated  publicly  sold  by  the  most  orthodox  bookeetlers, 
and  publicly  bought  by  the  most  orthodox  people  (bishops  and 
allX  naturally  think  they  have  a  right  to  read  these  mattes* 
Ib  books  adapted  to  their  taste  and  capacity.  Like  the  grave- 
d%ger  in  Hamlet,  they  exclaim,  <*  It  is  a  shame,  that  gveat 
folks  shall  have  countenance  to  drown  or  haag  tbemseiMB, 
more  than  common  christians.*'  Accordingly,  thqr  claim  the 
privilege  of  incurring  the  same  risk  as  to  the  future,  thai  tliair 
superiors  so  heedlessly  encounter.  The  higher  orders,  ottxthe 
aonftraiy,  seem  to  think  that  these  books  oome  nnder  thedaas 
of  luxuries,  to  which  the  other  classes  hav«  no  rigiit  to  aspive. 
They  are  delieaoiea  only  calculated  for  the  most  refined  palates, 
and  must  act  be  prostituted  to  the  uses  of  the  vulgar.  While  thsy 
do  not  hesitate  to  purchase  and  read  the  ribaldry  of  Rabelais 
and  Swift,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  heresies  of  Colline  and 
Hume,  th^  prosecate  the  printers  and  purchasers  of  Paiae, 
and  sentence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlile^  Miss  Mary  Am  Gariile, 
and  faal|«a-deaen  more,'  to  what,  in  fact,  amouite  to  perpetoal 
imprisonment,  for  selling  a  twopenny  pamphlet  Of  tboae 
guilty  of  these  inconsistencies,  what  can  we  say,  axoqptr  that 
they  mast  be  either  the  greatest  hypocriftea  on  earth,  or  tiie 
most  dismteiested  of  human  beings,  since  they  heedlessly  aob* 
ject  themselvea  to  a  danger  which  tibey  punish -others  for  dariag 
to  encounter  }  They  had  better  be  consistent,  however,  likie 
the  gieat  Mecmma  of  Germany,  who  honeirf^  oentesas  hie 
motives,  aad  has  ssade  aboadaaoe  of  r^gakUiona  to  praMhtt 
Iheu^odaetioa  of  Voltaiie,  Haaie,  Gibbon,a]id  varioaaofthen 
whoas  works  have  ever  siace  been  not  only  moea  pleafy^  hat 
atsoaeomieadyia  the  emplse^  thms  they  weaa  haIoac>    This 


Jiiwliat  might  Imve  beto  fafoiiup  bjr  sU  RMiMs  gtfbi 
with  lk»  fti>«Mj!  ^  gromng  wise  by  expenenee.  . 
Ammat  shitraot  pfopoatioii^  nobody  erer  damd  tbftt  prot^ 
bad aiy other ^^Bot,  thu  to  resder opinionJDore ob- 
ofTcUgioiu 


"  For  conacience  is  a  thing;  you  know, 
Like  to  a  mastiff  dog ;  ' 
IVbidi,  If  tied  vp^  to  ilerce  heU  grow, 
He'U  bite  bia  Tery  clog.** 

And  jet|  no  government  of  modern  days  but  our  own,  ever 
actedfupon  this  universal  experience.  On  tbe  contrary,  tbey 
have  ever  proceeded  upon  the  supposition,  that  tbey  could  d!o 
what  no  other  had  ever  done  before,  and  cemented  by  oppres- 
sion, what,  if  let  alone,  would  very  probably  have,  in  a  few 
years,  crumbled  to  pieces. 


LETTER  XV. 

JUuidoa. 
Klg4  ,  who,  in  eonasqueBGe  of  his  extensive  deal- 

JHI9S  with  tbe  United  States,  is  sometimes  partly  oivil  to  as 
Aiaeijcans,  amused  me  lately  with  an  accotmt  of  the  anni- 

vaiaary  dmaer  of  the Soeiety,  to  which  be  is 

4ms  of  tbe  subscribers,  and  which  is  honoured  by  haviag  his 
.Giaoe  of  '— *— ^  for  its  patran.  The  dinner  was  given  at  the 
Old  Loodoa  Tavern^  where  there  is  a  eapital  cook,  and  tbe 
isve  equal  to  any  in  the  city.    Indeed,  Mr.  ■    ■  seemed^ 

as  I  thought,  rather  to  countenance  a  suspicion,  that  if  it  were 
mat  for  tlMi  bond  of  good  fellowship  aod  good  eating  at  these 
plaeefi»  most  of  these  soeietiss  would  soon  fall  to  the  grooad. 
Tbe  annifcssiy  dinners  are,  iie  says,  however,  aided  by  the 
banear  of  aa  assooialion  with  thenr  Royal  Highnesses,  who 
paiteDDise  these  societies  by  always  coming  to  the  dinners,  and 
by  tbe  particular  eare  always  taken  to  record  their  proceed- 
ings as  wdU  as  tbe  pressnoe  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  in  .the 
fmbUe  papers.  This  dinner  cost  some  three  or  four  hundred 
t;iiaieaB ;  and  was  so  excellent,  that,  I  am  assored  by  Mr. 
thai  tbe  vmisen  and  ioed  Champagne  00  wrought 
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mftm  ae^peml  pnraent,  that  they  actuaUy  subscribed  nearly  the 
'UBoaatof  the  pdce  of  a  ticket  to  the  charitahle  fbad.  He 
Hkawiae  hinted,  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  theas  subseription- 
fnaple,  who  thus  unite  charity  and  economy  with  the  gratifi- 
«alioa  of  tWs  apfetitss,  aad  under  cover  o£  the  limt^  escape 
the  impniatioa  «  glutlwy  and  bwrd  driaking..  1^  this  jroo 
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are  not  to  anderstaiid  aoj  impatation  on  the       ■'  n     ■        of 

■       -,  Lord  ' ,  or  either  of  tbe-R-   -   >D         > 

who  are  extremely  liberal  in  their  attendance  on 4he  aoniTer' 
(Ntry  dinners.  Not  one  of  these,  Mr,  ■  i  » —  assured  me, 
indulged  in  any  indecorum  of  speech,  or  extnursiganoe  in 
drinking,  on  this  occasion ;  but  whether  this  prpeeeded  frpm 
a  habit  of  temperance,  or  an  untoward  accident,  which  took 
place  shortly  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  must  be  left  in 
doubt. 

You  will  understand,  my  dear  brother,  that  no  mission* can 
be  sent  to  India,  no  poor  people  relieved,  nor  any  poor  children 
put  td  a  charity  school,  unless  there  be  a  good  dinner,  and 
plenty  of  wine  consumed,  as  a  sort  of  modern  christian  libation 
to  the  goddess  of  charity.  So  universal  is  this  practice  of 
eating  and  drinking  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  Brahtnios, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  English,  that  it  is  computed  the  coo- 
sumption  at  these  feasts  would  go  a  considerable  way  in  re* 
lieving  the  poor  of  the  nation.  In  no  two  places,  I  am  told, 
do  they  keep  up  this  classical  mode  of  making  libations  more 
piously  and  charitably,  than  at  the  meetings  of  the  " 
and  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  and  Immorality, 
at  which  last  they  generally  drink  eighteen  bumper  toasts,  to 
set  a  good  example  to  tavern  tipplers  and  the  rising  generation. 
In  brief,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  done  without  a  good 
dinner,  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  with  the  R  D  and 

my  Lord  ■  ■     ,  for  which  the  latter  is  rather  more  tena* 

cious  than  he  was  for  the  sine  qua  non  at  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
Not  one  of  the  R  D  will  patronise  a  society  that  does 

not  give  a  famous  anniversary .  dinner,  with  plenty  of  iced 
Champagne. 

You  are  to  understand,  that  these  dinners  are  not  given  to 
the  poor  people  belonging  to  those  institutions,  bift  to  the  dp- 
rectors,  and  not  unfrequently  out  of  the  charitable  fond.  But 
the  grand  object  is  gained.     His  — ■   ■  *■,-  who  is  himielf 

a  pauper,  supported  by  public  bounty,  gets  an  excellent  dinner, 
and  is  complimented  for  eating  it ;  the  stewards  and  directors 
get  their  names  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  whole  affiiir  re* 
dound»  wonderfully  to  the  credit  of  their  chanty !  Oh,  but 
say  they,  our  example  at  least  is. beneficial.  The  example  of 
the  hypocrite  can  never  inspire  others  with  a  sincere  love-  of 
virtue.  On  the  contrary,  as  hypocrisy  is  never  con^steat 
throughout,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  injure  the  cause  of  virtue 
by  the  frequent  display  of  vices  irrecoucileahle  with  its 'Owa 
pretensions.  Those,  who  give  charity  with  one  hand,  and 
gripe  the  hard  earnings  of  Uie  poor  with  the  other,  will,  more 
probably  do  harm  rather  than  good  by  their  example. 
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-  lo-eeiiforaiitjr  with  this  truly  dmritabie  castom,  after  the 
boflifiess  l^ad  been  gone  through,  that  is  to  say»  after  oothinig^ 
bad  beea  done  and:  a  vast  deal  said,  we  (I  ose  the  langoage  of 
Mr. .  '  .  )  sat  down  to  one  of  the  most  enormous  dinners 
Lever  saw ;  the  Lord  Major's  feast  was  nothing  to  it.  Every 
faodv  was^deiighl^d  with  .the  condescension  of  the  duke,  and 
the.bishops  sustained  their  anoientreputation  for  abstinence  at 
dinner.  .  His  grace  of  '       undertook  to  prove,  tbal 

ignorance  was  the  source  of  all  crimes,  but  was  interrupted 
by  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  livings  in  bis.  grace's  gift  with, 
*^  your  grace  must  except  the  crime  of  forgery."    Tbe  joke 

occasioned  a  smile  even  from  Sir ,  who  is 

a  very  serious  man,  owing  to  tbe  vast  many  murders. he  hath 
conunitted-secundum  artem — but  the  luckless  wit,  in  tbe  opi* 
xiion  of  the  company,  had  lost  all  chance  for  tbe  living. 
Matters  went  on  swimmingly,  and  all  the  children,  includ-» 

iDg  jthose  of  the  — — -  — ,  '  bastards  and  all/  were  in 

a  fair  way  of  being  well  educated,  when  the  drinking  of  toasts 
began.  The  first  was  ^  the  king,^  which  was  pronounced  by 
tbe  waiter,  who  acted  as  toast-master,  with  infinite  devotion, 
and  drank  with  still  greater,  especially  by  bis  grace  of  » 

and  the  bishops.  This  was  of  course  a  bumper  toast.  A  lit<* 
tie  after  the  toast-master  bawled  out  '  the  queen  and  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family,'  at  wbich  the  whole  company  was  struck 
damb,  and  they  all  stared  as  if  tbe  hand-writing  bad  been  seen 
on  the  wall.    *  Treason'  looked  bis  ,  *  radicalism^ 

looked  his  grace  of——,  while  poor  Sir , 

I  think  it  was,  jumped  up  and  snatched  the  list  of  toasts  out 
of  the  waiter's  hands,  who  was  now  suspected  of  being  at 
least  one,  of  tbe  Cato-street  conspirators.  The  toast  was  there 
at  full  length,  but  the  author  and  the  band-writing  remain  un« 
known  even  unto  this  day,  although  the  Constitutional  So« 
ciety,  aided  by  the  Bridge-street  Association,  were  busily  em* 
ployed  in  ferretting  out  tbe  traitor,  who  will  certainly  be 
hanged,  if  caught.  Tbe  poor  waiter  has  been  discharged,  I 
underataud,  and  two  government  spies  sent  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions, so  that  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  perjury,  I  think  he  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  the  gallows. 

•  This  unlucky  incident  of  the  toast  spoiled  one  of  tbe  finest 
commencements  to  a  pleasant  drinking  bout  I  ever  saw  ;  it  de* 
stroyed  all  harmony  and  confidence ;  each  man  now  looked 
on  his  next  neighbour  as  a  radical,  and  ,  who 

drank  the  toast  most  loyally,  were  eyed  with  marks  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion.  The  drinking  now  flagged,  the  company  began 
to  deal  in  .forced  laughs,  and  several  .excellent  jokes  bad 
already  fallen  dead  under  the  table,  when  his  Royal  Highness 


thoagM  proper  to  retire,  and  was  BboHly  f<rilow«<  hf  Hm 
of  the  componj.  Owing  to  this  antoward  aoeident,  tbe 
all  weat  borne  sober,  a  thing,  I  am  told,  that  has  aot  oeemiwd 
at  an  annivenarj  dinner  of  a  charitable  society  here,  wiihin 
the  memory  of  man.  What  rendered  this  toast  so  moeh  more 
awkward  and  ill-timed,  was,  that  it  came  in  the  TOfj  nMt 
when  the  name  of  -  was  to  have  been  given,  and 

'f-  had  already  cleared  his  throat,  and  adjusted 

himself  for  a  speech,  in  reply  to  the  compliment,  as  is  ena* 
tomary  on  snch  occasions.  lie  was  actnidly  on  his  legs,  wlieii 
the  name  of  the  qneen  knocked  him  fairly  down  on  Us  ehaif  ; 
from  whence  he  rose  no  more  until  his  final  departure^ 

I  should  certainly  not  hare  mentioned  this  lodioroes  taiei* 
dent,  or  given  this  ludioroos  torn  to  the  wlMde  bosiness,  iMid  I 
not  ample  reason  for  doabting  the  sincerity  of  the  great  leadets 
in  these  institutions  for  curing  all  the  wants,  healing  all  the 
sores,  and  reforming  all  the  vices  of  mankind  in  England,  hr 
eating  anniversary  dinners.    Bat  I  have  seen  and  see  enoegh 
every  day  to  convince  me,  that  these  innumerable  societiee  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  are,  nine  out  of  ten,  ttm 
efbpring  of  a  great  and  general  plan  of  the  present  monopo^ 
lists  of  all  the  property  and  patronage  of  this  kingdom,  for 
bringing  the  common  people  into  a  state  of  abject  dependence, 
and  thus  depriving  them,  not  only  of  the  power,  bet  the  will, 
to  assert  their  constitutional  rights.    In  the  ages  of  eccleaia»> 
(ical  tyranny,  the  p^ple  were  reconciled  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  church  by  distributions  of  alms  from  the  monasteries,  which 
converted  them  into  idle  and  dissolute  beggars  j  and  now,  in 
the  age  of  expiring  antiquated  abuses  in  government,  the  same 
means  are  resorted  to.    The  property  of  the  country,  if  even 
tolerably  distributed,  would  be  amply  saffioient  to  make  the 
tenantry  farmers  instead  of  beggars ;  but  as  this  is  at  presenl 
quite  out  of  the  question,  it  is  thought  a  good  stroke  of  pciicyr 
to  reconcile  them  to  their  fate,  by  inviting  them  to  poor-housee, 
or  soup-houses,  to  eat  the  miserable  pittance  of  charity.   Thus 
these  new  and  increasing  charities  are  nothing  nurre  than  links 
in  the  chain,  by  which  the  people  are  kept  in  a  state  of  degrad- 
ing dependence  on  the  rich,  and  taught  to  be  grateftil  to  the 
benefsctor,    who   takes   pounds   from   the  produce  of  the 
labouring  peasant  in  tithes  and  rents,  and  gives  them  pennlee 
inchari^. 

Charity,  however,  as  it  would  seem,  is  no  longer  the  modest. 
OBobtrusive,  blessed  minister,  who  walked  forth  in  secret  and 
in  silence,  alone  and  in  darkness,  to  solace  the  wants  of  de- 
serving sufferers.  She  must  be  treated  with  anniversair  din- 
-^'^  complimentary  toasts,  and  pufb  innumerable  in  the  sewn* 
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tia  shorty  the  jafaMone  a  iv^m  poIilvMd 

\im^  i0  enriave  m  wbole  peopk^  by  huirisg  them  to  habit»x»f ' 
al^ieei  depeadeaoe,  and  making  them  fit  odIj  for  what  thqr 
wdl  jm»a  beooiae. 

I  graatyoOf  hrotiwr,  thai  whc^  I  ate  the  richy  the  cbigyti 
and  the  nobility  liberallf  cootnbatiiig  to  these  80cieties»  it 
aaeqMi  little  lesathen  wkktd  to  doab^  their  inotiTes.  Yet  bst 
me  not  be  4|Kerred  from  questiooing  motives  and  actions^ 
direetlj  tending  to  coi:nipt  and  ddliaee  mankind.  Half  the 
evila  of  thia  W4>rid  are  produced  hj  tbeablias  or  misapplioai 
tioo  af  a  good  thing  to  a  bad. purpose*  The^elicaoy  whieh 
shrinks  from  detecting. by poorisjr  in  whatever  garb,  wbetheroS 
charily  o9  religion,  is  treason  to  maakind; 

It  is  a  fact  which  nobody,  except  Mr.  Vansittart,  can  or  will; 
deajt  that  a  great  porliott  of  the  prcatnt  distrees,  ilk  this  coan- 
try,  arises  from  taxation,  rents,  and  titbes,  combined.  What 
then  shoald  be  the  great  object  of  those  who  are  neaUy  ani^ 
mated  with  a  pore  and  disintesesied  passion  for  the  good  of 
their  Mlow-coontvymeii?  Certainly  to  diminidi  as  fiir  as  pos- 
sible these  bartheas— to  adapt  the  amount  of  reals  and  titbes 
to  the  present  d^preesed  state  of  agricoJIture  and  manlifalctttDeSi 
They  would,  at  hast  such  is  my  humble  opinion  of  philsa^ 
thfopv,  large,  <^miprehensive,  practical  and  efflpient-^they. 
woolo,  in  their  capacity  of  l^g^ators^  resist,  cm  ail  occasions^ 
eTory  attempt  to  lay  any  additional  burthens  oa  the  people-^tfaey 
wouiid  use  every  effort  within  the  limits  of  raticmal  eeonomy, 
to .  dimiaish  the  expenditures  of  goveriuneat ;  and,  if  clar^ 
or  landholders,  gradually  relinquish  a  portion  of  tithes,  and 
lower  the  renU  of  their  poor  tenants,  already  bowed  to  th^ 
earth  by*  taxes,  that  eat  the  coats  from  their  backs  and  the  food 
from,  th^ir  tables. 

With^  Vespect  to  those  ifomeroos  char itablei  schools  eatablidml 
of  lale-^ears^  they  are,  for  the  moet  part,anteodBd  tot  liitb 
ebe  tbta  mere  m^aas^^f  strengthening .  padimlar  sadsi  .kf 
bringiBg  op  the  cdiildMn.ediioatod  by  then,  in  the  tenhtsioT 
the  church,  under  whose  patronage  the  school  bappentftaibe 
pladed.  Thus  theiehufbh  of  ^gkmd  harits<^hoolsaoppotted 
by  what  by  courtesy  is  ealled  ehari^^  but  at  whieh  ao.  cfaiki  ai 
admitfed,  whose  pareats  will  not  consent  to  its  'being  educated 
in  the  tenetd  and  forms  of  this  particular  ehureh.  Tliie'is  akb 
the  case  r^iib  the  dissenters,  the  methodiste,  and  every  oChM 
denoflsfaatioB,  wh)>se  differeqt  charity  schools  are  exciustvelji 
devoted  to  the  education  of  religions  proseiytps,  and,  for  thb 
most  part,  beyond  doabl^  originated  ia  the  spirit  of  jealouiqii 
rivalship,  andesptitda  corps.  Within  afewyeaiH  past  more 
than  one  plan'  of  national  education  haa  been  defeated  by  the 
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Tke  molt  Masiiiiigibl  be  expected.  The  laiie  of  Hie  «ob 
must  be'  eonsuhed^  as  by  the  mob  the  theatres  are  printifall^ 
sapfiorted*  *  fiverj  species  of  mODSler,  aooral  and  ioteHeotaalt 
two-legged  toad  fovr-l^ged,  riots  on  the  stage.  Horaes^  dogs* 
coBBRdcB,  elephants,  cameb^  and^dromedadriesy  are  the  heroei  of 
the  drntna,  sotkat  I  hove  often  been  templed  to  cry  omA  with 
tbe  ezoellsnt^nmyor  of  Qalnborong^, 

^  Give  me  a  play  without  a  beavt,  I  charge  you/* 

Tbsse.ezkibitioiHi  of  qoadnipeds  take  precedence  oTer  all 
others,  and  command  the  most  outrageous  plaudits  of  the  dia» 
criminating  audience.     The  next  in  public  attention  la  the 
melo«drame,  where  the.paasions  are  expressed  by  the  fiddlers, 
and  the  author  is  saved  the  trouble  of  attending  to  such  low 
matters.    All  he  has  to  do  is  to  produce  striking'^  sitoaliasifiy  at 
all'  iMsalrds,  at  every  risk  of  probability,  and  in  defiance  of 
coiHaien'  sons^.    Alter  these  comes  the  I^ittmate  comedy,  as 
IhBf/eteelleat  oritios  call  4t»  wUeb  owes. all  its  effia^t  to  a 
draakeo*  {risbmaii  or  sftilor,  two -or  three  pon^sesipt  nad 
pngfaial  HMMBstecanot  to  be  found  on  the  eartb*  nor  in  the  watera 
Imder  tfae^eaffth  ;  asn^art  hero,  compounded  of  the  opposite  ex«- 
trtmes  of  Imrem-sc^rem  imprudence  and  profoaad  seotimeaty 
tog)etln9Tl  wUfa  a  sentimental  young  lady,  always  ready  to  siake 
m  foal  of  her  pareats^    The  dialogue  must  consist  in  csant 
phrases,  gross  slang,  offensive  double-entendre,  and  inflated 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady — as  also  her  lciTer» 
i#henever  he  has  time  to  be  in  love.    A  fourth  class  of  pUtys^ 
Tcry  much  approved  of  by  John  BuU  at  presenit,  are  thoaa 
not  absolutely  written  by  any   body.    They  consist  of  the 
united  Idbouiis  of  the  scene-painters,  the  machinists,  tbe  soene* 
riiifterSi  and  the:  *<  Great  Unknown,"^  whose  works  are  rego<- 
larly  dramatist  by  an  industrious  journeyman  plajwr^ht, 
called  Nathaniel  T«^— •    Th^  are  made  up  of  all  the  most 
striking  incidents  of  the  novel  or  poem,  crowded  as  thick  as 
hops,  and  jumbled  together  pretty  much  at  random.     Tbe 
whole  machinery  of  these  farragoes  is  held  together  by  tbe  fid*- 
dleiS)  who,  whenever  the  playwright  is  at  bis  wit's  ends,  or 
xm  the  ver^  of  absurdity  or  impossibility*  flourish  their  bowa, 
and  thunder  away  in  the  very  niek  of  timet  while  the  Inoky 
iwight  escapes  under  their  cover  to  the  next  incongruity.    The 
audience,  whidh  in  London  always  goes  to  sleep  while  the 
mnsio  is  playing,  forgets  what  came  last,  and  the  next  scene 
esmmeaces  with  all  the  adjvantages  of  aa  utter  oblivion  of  the 
fmsU    The  nice.taste  of  the  mob  is  thus  perfectly  satisfied,  m 
witaessing  a  quick  suocesstonof  striking  ineideats,  without  the 
•neMnity  of  thoae  fatiguing  eflbrts  to  make  theaa  appear  pr9». 


faeUet  .UmI  have  tlwown  ■whtdbMtel^  in  tte- wayi  of  muj 
dramatic  aatliora.  The  most  iUastrious  of  theie  dBtneitio 
laaanlaetQgcw  of  ieooad-baod  trumpery  10  Mr.  Nsthaniel 
T-— '  afovesaid,  whom  the  ^«  Great  Unknown'^  calls  M  my 
friemlyMr^  T— «?;^a.pfoof,  in  my  opinioDy  that  the  aforesaid 
Unliiiawa  ie  a  veiy  gooct-natnred  knight,  or  he  woald  not  cail 
a  man  Jiis  friend-  who  had  committed  bo  many  assaasiaatioav 
upon  his  Mote.  SaTiag  this  gentleman,  I  know  of  no  othet 
disfiaguiHhtd  eomic  wciters  here  at  present  There  are  sevcf al 
that  write  esoeUent  farces  in  five  acts^  however,  whieb  phase 
the  pttblio  taste  juat  aa  wall,  and  better^  thaa  a  Slxvidaa  ^or  a 
Moliere. 

Tragedy,  who  has  certainly  more  lives  than  a  cat,  and  has 
been  daggered  and  ratsbaned  at  least  a  deiea;  times  within  the 
lastsiweti^  jeatE^  has  lately,  it  is  said,  revived  hare  witi^greail 
apleadetff .  Mr«  Walker  has  writtea  the  tfagedjr  ol  Wallaoe ; 
Mr.  Sheii,  that  of  Damon  and  Pythtas/;  Ms.  Hayaes,.  that  of 
the  Bridal  Night ;  and  Lord  Byron,  as  distant  ramoar  states 
latboT'Obeaare^yi/biir  new  ones,  only  one  of  whicbis  yet  before 
the  pabUe.  That  I  presame  yoa  have  read,  as  I  jieroeive  i^has 
been  republished  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  other*  tfarea- 1 
know  nothings  except  what  has  leaked  out  from  persons  lately 
arrived  from  Jtaly.  One,. it  is  hinted^  is  antediiuvian,  anothet 
Aaiatio,  and  the  third  Italian  His  lordship,  in  addition  to 
tbeae,  bas»  it  is  said,  written  his  own  life^  besides « a  poem; 
called,  i  know  not  what,  for  it  is  only  rumour  as  yet.  Hahas^ 
I  sboold  think,  ralber  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  Co  do  aa^  oae 
of  these  jobs  as  it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  I  fear  is  frittering 
away  his  gnaias,  by  lending  it  alternately,  or,  as  it  would  seem^ 
at  one  aiMl  the  same  time,  to  the  most,  lofty  and  the  most  fr»* 
▼okMis  objects.  It  is  stated  that  he  intends  to  give  his  biography 
to  '^  the  first  lyric  poet  of  the  age,"  whohas  already  sold  it  to 
Mr.  John  Murray  for  two  thousand  guineas.  Whether  this 
*^  first  lyric  poet  of  the  age"*  be  Mr.  Sonthey,  Mr.  Words^ 
worth,  or  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  I  cannot  determioe^  for  each 
of  th^se  has  his  respective  admirers,  aye,  and  critics  too,  who 
will  not  give  up  a  bairns  breadth  of  their  opinions.  With  t^ 
speet  to  the  two  thousand  guineas,  I  do  not  believe  in  one 
garter  of  it ;  for  it  is  otie  of  the  secrets  of  the  excellent  art  ef 
puffing  here,  to  circulate  accounts  of  the  enormous  siimS'paid 
by  bocriweUers  for  their  copyrights.  The  enlightened-  pabiic, 
whieh  always  applies  the  Hudibrastic  criterion,  and  estimates 
the  valne  of  a  thing  at  what  it  will  bring,  win  run  after  a  two 
thousand  guinea  book,  when  they  would  run  arway  from  one  of 
tea  pounds*  The  admirers,  of  genius  here  have  aever^  purchased 
a  copy  4rf  Milton^  Paradise  Liost,  since  tiiey  found  out  he 
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vas  a  repuUican,  and  sold  his  fioem  for  tweWe  or  twenty 
pounds. 

Another  of  the  accoucheurs,  who  assisted  at 'the  lateknew 
birth  of  a  tragedy,  is  known  to  the  Moses  by  the  nanse*  of 
Barry  Cornwall.  For  some  unknown  cause  he  is  a  great 
favourite  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  has  for  socae  tioie 
past  been  preparing  the  way  for  giving  him  a  run  upon  the 
town.  He  first  published  some  smaller  pieces  of  poetry,  which 
were  praised  by  the  reviewer.  He  then  felt  the  public  pulse 
with  some  fragments  of  a  tjragedy,  which  were  also  praised-  hj 
the  reviewer.  Then,  after  a  vast  deal  of  preliminary  puffing, 
and  appeals  to  public  curiosity,  the  new  tragedy  of  Mr.  Barry 
Cornwall,  which  was  to  establish  a  new  era  of  the  drama,  was 
acted  before  the  discriminating  mob,  which  constitutes  a  Lon- 
don audience.  The  Literary  Gazette,)  and  a  few  other  Aa^ 
crown  critics,  attempted  to  maintain  its  reputation  ;  but  it  did 
not  obtain  a  run,  as  was  expected.  It  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
our  countryman  Payne^s  tragedy  of  Brutus,  whicli  is  quite  aa 
original  as  Mirandola,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges 
here,  much  superior  to  any  tragedy  brought  out  within  seveffal 
years  past.  « 

But  the  most  popular  of  all  those  inspired  writers,  who  have 
lately  assisted  at  the  resurrection  of  tragedy,  is  Mr.  Maturin, 
an  Irish  clergyman,  who  is,  in  the  region  of  fiction,  what 
Counsellor  Phillips  is  in  that  of  law.  There  is  certainly  some 
pi  the  smoke  of  genius  in  this  writer,  and  where  there  is  smoke, 
they  say,  there  must  be  fire :  but  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  clumsy, 
unpurposed,  and  indiscriminate  faculty,  engendered  in  horrors, 
and  nestled  in  the  same  cradle  with  the  great  **  raw  head  and 
bloody  bones"  of  the  nursery.  It  seems  always  labouring  with 
some  mighty  godhead,  and  yet  produces  nothing  but  shapeless 
monsters.  Devoted  to  a  mere  accumulation  of  horror  upon 
horror,  extravagance  upon  extravagance,  his  efforts  seem  those 
of  the  cyclop,  Polyphemus,  the  result  of  energy  and  blindness 
combined.  His  genius  appears,  in  fact,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
salutary  purpose  of  e^cciting  a  people,  like  the  citizens  of  Lon« 
don,  the  genteeler  portion  of  whom  are  so  used  to  boxing- 
matches,  and  the  lower  classes  to  executions,  that  their  blontMl 
sympathies  can  only  be  awakened  on  the  stage  by  the  most  dis- 
gusting exhibitions  of  extravagant  horrors. 

Mr.  Maturin  always  has  his  pockets  full  of  daggers  and  rats- 
bane ;  and  not  content,  like  Bob  Acresj  with  killing  a  man  a 
week,  murders  away  in  every  page,  like  a  perfect  Jack  Ketch 
in  tragedy.  Then  his  characters  are  always  insuperably  me- 
lancholy  or  inefifably  mad,  without  ever,  on  any  occasion,  either 
thinking,  feeling,  or  expressing  themselves  like  the  people  who 
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iairabit  Ums  fanmkle  eartb.  I  should  take  it  that  be  bad  made 
an  excttinion  to  the  planet  Mercury,  or  some  other  in  the  near 
neigbbotirbood  of  the  san,  and  there  studied  nature  sublimated 
to  **  hissing  hot,"  at  the  same  time  that  his  brain  became  heated 
to  the  salamander  temperament,  We  have  convulsions;  mur* 
ders  by  dagger  and  poison ;  ravings,  writhings,  gnashings  of 
teeth,  and  extremes  of  all  kinds,  which  are  the  mere  ordinary, 
every*day  amusements  of  his  characters ;  and  from  beginning 
to  end,  not  one  of  them  is  sufficiently  cool  to  act  like  a  person 
in  bis  sober  seoses  for  half  a  minute  together. 

Bat  it  would  appear,  mv  dear  brott^r,  that  these  blustering^ 
poisoning,  daggering,  ana  ratsbaoing  tragedies  are  not  only 
eminently  fittai  for  the  audience,  but  actually  seem  manu. 
factured  on  purpose  for  the  actors  who  are  to  perform  them. 
These  last  are  eternally  in  a  fever  or  a  fidget,  just  like  the 
author.  Their  muscles  are  always  in  a  busy  convulsive  motion, 
and  their  eyes,  as  it  were,  starting  out  of  their  heads,  like  the 

honest  captain  in  Italy,  who  got  what  he  called  **  a  d -d 

painted  snowball  in  his  mouth. '^  They  rage,  roar,  grin,  and 
skip  about  like  so  many  mad  harlequins ;  and  it  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  see  one  of  them  fight  a  battle  and  die  on  the  stage. 
The  English,  with  all  their  humanity,  you  know  are  fond  of 
boxing-matches,  cock-fighting,  and  bull-bailing,  except  when 
they  see  these  things  abroad,  when  their  tourists  always  write 
down  their  people  brutes,  or  something  equally  complimentary: 
Nbtbing,  therefore,  except  the  wild  beasts,  delights  them  half 
so  much  at  the  play,  as  seeing  Richard  and  Richmond,  Mac* 
beth  and  Macdufif,  Hotspur  and  Harry,  fight  like  bulMogs  or 
bruisers.  1  hey  appear  to  enjoy  every  imaginary  thrust,  pretty 
much  in  the  spirit  of  an  Indian  banqueting  upon  the  tortures  of 
a  prisoner  at  the  stake ;  and  they  would  never  forgive  an  aotot 
if  be  suffered  himself  to  be  killed  like  a  Christian  man,  by  th^ 
fimt  thrust  through  the  body.  But  the  dying  is  the  triumph  of 
the  art,  and  ocoasioos  equal  satisfaction  with  an  execution  at 
Tybom,  The  hero  must  not  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
aboni  it.  He  must  roU  and  tumble  about  the  stage,  like  one  in 
a  fit  of  the  cholic,  and  at  the  last  pang  give.faimself  a  fiip*flap 
like  a  flounder,  and  fall  flat  on  his  back,  as  stifle  as  buckram.  If 
he  do  not  lie  in  this  way,  John  Bull  will  set  about  demolishing 
the  playhouse  directly. 

I  have  seen  the  critics  convulsed  with  ecstacy,  and  the 
whole  house  in  a  roar  of  delight,  at  a  death-scene  of  Roscius' 
Keaa*  On  receiving  his  first  wound,  he  doubled  himself  up 
like  a  tobacco  worm,  and  announced  the  accident  with  a 
broad  grin.  But  he  fell  to  again  with  most  resolute  courage. 
Anon  be  received  another  poke,  which  caused  him  to  stagger 
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and  iliD  upon  one  knee,  w^bere  he  delighted  the  addieiice  mi^ 
Tarioae  dispimys  of  determined  valour,  grinniDg  terribljr^all 
ffce -while.  On  reoeiving^  the  third  push,  he  wheeled  round, 
staggered,  stamped,  and  feiioed  with  the  air  like  a  bliad  game 
eo^,  :utfltl  inall J  he  received  a  (xmp  de  grace^  wW<di  caused 
Um  to  jump  up  two  yards,  and  fctl  down  in  the  most  affecting 
inaanen  Now,*  tieatten  be  praised !  thought  I,  the  man  h 
dei^  at  last.  'But  I  wae out  in  my  leckening,  for  then  began 
the  eteam^f  the  affair:  the  rollings,  the  contortieas,  the  gnash* 
ings  of  teeth,  the  bitings  of  the  dtMt,  the  gropings  about  for  the 
sword,  and,  finally,  the  great  flip-flap  which  cmwhs  all*.  I 
awear  to  you,  brother,  one  of  the8e^fii«t<»rate  actors  is  as  hard 
to- kill  as  our  Missouri  hears,  which,  it  is  said,  are  so  tenaotoas 
of  life,  that  a  bullet  or  two  through  the  vitals  is '  a  mere  flea- 
bste.  Now,  if  the  result  of  this  terrible  battle  were  not  per- 
fectly well  known  to  every  one  of  the  audience  beforehand,  at 
leasts  to /a'  great  majority  of  them,  one  might  suppose,  that 
the-ifitense'  interest  it  excited  was  simply  the  effect  of  a  high 
state, of  suspense  and  anxiety  to  see  which  of  the  combatants 
would  be  victorious.  But  they  all  know  perfectly  well,  that 
Macduff  Wfli  kill  Macbeth  ;  and  Richmond,  Richard ;  so  that 
it  can  onij  originate  in  that  innate  love  of  bloodshed,  which  is 
gratified  even  with  a  mere  sham  battle  and  fictitious  death. 

Oomie  acting,  like  Comedy  herself,  is  on  a  scale  still  inferior 
to'  that  of  tragic  aeting.  The  real  fine  gentleman  is  no  more, 
either  in  real  life  here,  or  in  the  comedies  or  comedians  of  Ae 
present  time,  unless  Mr.  EUiston  may  be  called  an  exception. 
In  ike  room  of  those  sprightly  wits  and  courageous  coxcombs, 
who  give  such  charms  to  the  elder  plays,  we  now  see  a  ^niBB^ 
table  specimen  of  a  modern  Corinthian,  stupid  as  the  author 
irioiself^  and  depending  entirely  for  indnrance  on  theiilse  of 
bis  neckcloth,  the  enormity  of  his  costume,  and  a  'iWw  cant 
phsasesi  equally  destitute  of  meaning  and  wit.  Tba  Milt'de^ 
^ndsuponthe^tetor,  who  is  obliged  to  animate  tbe-sk^tton^ 
re^wry  exercioci'Of  the  powers  of  grissace  and^  huttbwt^ty, 
^fae  broad  valgarify,  mixed  up  -with  vnoongmdUi  and  6«ag- 
geratcd  feeling, '  as  its  contrast,  by  which  the  oomedy  of  the 
pfc^essntxlBT  isetiaraoterised,  is  equally  at  war  with' genteel  hu* 
mour  and  sprigbtliness,  as  well  as  natural,  unaflboted  aenti- 
ment.  It  is  the  exertion  of  an  exhausted  genius,  fostered 
by*  a- worn-out  taste.  The  actors  must,  of  couise,  aeeoaniao- 
ate  themselves  to  the  poverty  of  the  age,  and  bring  their  pow- 
ers down  to  the  dead  level  of  dramatic  degradation.  Besides, 
they  have  no  heart  to  exert  themselves,  after  seeing  a  New- 
fatnidlaad  dog,  or  an  elephant,  greeted  with  applauses  on  the 
stage,  that  in  a  better  age  woold  have  onlv  fallen  to  tiie  lot  of 
a  Garrick,  a  Betterton,  a  Cibber,  or  an  Abingdon. 


n  18  imponiUeto  compare  Ibe  Ffoacb  ftoge  wi&  tbt  fi&giiah 
at  this  penod,  without  being  foroibij  stnick  with  the  eotire  au- 
periority  of  Ibe  Theakin  Frmmfois^  which  is  devoted  to.  Jthe 
pieserration  xA  the  natioDal  taste,  over  either  of  the  London 
theatres,  h^  the  fonner,  I  always  found  an  aadi^icey  refined, 
decoioosy  qniety  and  attentive.  Every  noise  was  prompt^ 
repressed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  house,  and  every  indeeimiin 
immediateiy  arrested  by  a  burst  of  indignant  feeling,  which 
the  most  hardy  insolence  or  determined  profligacy  cannDt  witl^ 
stand*  The  costume  of  the  actors,  while  accommodated,  in 
the  most  scrupulous  manner,  to  the  age  and  people  to  which 
the  characters  appertained,  was  totally  dive^ed  of  all  tinsel 
and  glitter:  the  scenerjr  and  decorations  were  always  in  the 
most  ohaste  and  appropriate  style ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  a  instance 
of  the  Birmingham  brilliancy,  with  which  Mr.  Kean  somatimes 
daxsles  a  London  audience.  The  taste.  4>f  the  vulgar  is  never 
appealed  to  at  the  Thtaire  Franfaia,  by  exhibitions  of  wild 
beasts;  nor  are  the  menageries  Emptied  of  their  four-footed 
tenants,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  sest  to  an  intelleotnal  ban- 
quet* There  is  no  puffing  in' newspapers  and  play*bills,  no?  is 
the  public  ever  assured  by  an  anonymous  friend  that  the  spe^* 
tacle  will  be  entirely  superb.  The  audience  judges  for.  itself 
and  the  decision  is  seldom,  if  ever,  reversed ;  because  it  consists 
of  the  most  enlightened  people  of  the  capital*  In  short,  there 
is  a  total  absence,  a  studied  rejection,  of  all  those  impudent 
quackeries,  and  unblndung  impostures,  to  which  the  theatres 
here,  continually  resort  to  inveigle  the  mob  into  their  toils. 
Nothing  but  the  legitimate  drama  is  admitted  on  the  stage  of 
the  TAeatre  Franfaia ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  the  taste 
of  the  polite  audience  to  be  brought  to  endure  the  profanations 
nightly  exhibited  on  the  London  boards. 


LETTER  XVIL 

»■ 

Dbab  Brothbr, 

Loadoa. 

When  I  have  nothing  else  to  attract  my  attention,  which  is 
pretty  often  the  case  in  this  very  dull  city,  I  aanise  mysrtf 
with  attending  the  debates  in  parliament,  that  are  sometimes 
interesting  from  the  subjects  under  discussion*  In  this  way, 
I  have  had  a^  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ablest  speakers,  on 
topics  that  afforded  the  best  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
their  talents.  On  a  late  occasion,  in  a  question  connected  with 
African  slavevr^  (a  fruitful  subject  for  declamation)  Mr*  Wii- 
berforce,  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Lon«- 
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donderrj,  sad  several  otherg,  made  their  best  llgim«  Each 
in  turn  oomplained  of  the  encouragement  given  to  tfae  ^aic 
trade  by  many  of  the  European  powers,  in  posseflskm  of  co- 
lonies in  the  West  Indies^  and  at  the  same  time  reiactantly  ac- 
Jinowledged,  that  oor  abandoned  Republic  was  the  only 
goTemment  that  heartily  and  in  good  earnest  co-operated  with 
them  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

Humanity,  when  in  its  pure  state,  and  uncontaminated  bj 
any  mixture  of  interest  or  passion,  is  a  widely  extended  and 
comprehensive  feeling.     It  comprehends  not  merely  one  co- 
lour, one  nation,  and  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  the  whole 
human  race  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.    To  oppress  one  peo- 
ple,   and  at  the  same  time  affect  great  commiseration  for 
another,  is  not  humanity,  but  hypocrisy.     It  is  assuming  a 
cloak    for   some  interested  purpose;  either  to  impose   apon 
the  credulity  of  the  world  for  objects  of  gain  or  ambition,  or 
to  prop  up  a  falling  reputation.    If  this  government-  were 
really  and  sincerely  actuated  by  a  principle  of  humanity,  not 
altogether   confined    to  the  colour  of   the  epidermis,    why 
has  it  lately  permitted  the  Mussulmen  to  exercise  the  most 
cruel  outrages  on  the  Greeks ;  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  Christians,  who  believe  in  the  same  Saviour  as 
the  people  of  England  ?     Why  did  not  Lord  Strangford,  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  while  dining  with  the  Grand 
Seignior,  an  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a  christian  dog, 
and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Ottoman  favour — why  did  he 
not  take  the  opportunity  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  indiscri- 
minate massacre  of  christians,  men,  women,  and  children? 
— Why? — because  he  enjoyed  this  very  favour  at  the  price 
of  giving  them  up   to   the   butcher  —  at  the   price  of  re- 
fusing admission  on   boara  the  English   vessels  in  the   Ar- 
chipelago, to  those  christian  Greeks  that  fled  from  the  Mus- 
sulman tyrant,  who  had  issued  a  declaration  that  their  exist- 
ence   could   no   longer  be.  tolerated — and  from   the  very 
first,  siding  with  Mussulman  executioners   against  christian 
victims;   and  the  issuing  of  a  declaration,   prohibiting  the 
lonians,  who  are  under  English  protection,  from  assisting  their 
countrymen  upon  pain  of  death— at  the  price  of  giving  an 
English    escort  to    Turkish   ships,   loaded    with   men    and 
stores,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  christian  people  to  the 
sabre  and  the  bowstring  of  an  infidel  oppressor — in  short,  at 
the. price  of  abandoning  all  the  obligations  of  justice,  huma- 
nitv,  and  religion. 

why  did  not  Lord  Strangford,  at  this  auspicious  moment, 
when  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  power  depended  on  the  di- 
version made  by  England  and  Austria,  stipulate  with  the 
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Tork  for  the  aboliticm  of  tbe  trade  in  boflnan  fiesb,  wbich  is 
carried  on  in  all  parts  of  his  empire^  and  under  which  thou* 
sands  ci  wuiTB  christiam  slayss  are  every  day  sold  in  the 
mariiets  of  every  Turkish  city  ?  A  glorious  opportantty  o& 
feied  itself  to  establish  the  reputation  of  British  homanily 
beyond  all  question,  by  a  stipulation  in  favour  of  white  chris- 
tian slaves,  similar  to  that  in  behalf  of  blaek  pagan  ones^ 
Tbe  interests  of  humanity  would  be  better  served  by  the  former 
than  by  tbe  latter.  I  have  no  particular  disposition  to  ques* 
tion  the  motives  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  long  and  persev^» 
ing  efforts  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade ; 
bat  whatever  were  his  motives,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion* 
that  by  making  slaves  more  valuable  in  tbe  colonies  tluui  they 
were  before,  he  has  offered  temptations  of  profit,  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  trade. 
But  the  best  men  are  apt  to  overlook  obvious  consequences  in 
their  headlong  seal  to  b^iefit  mankind.  Good  intentions  are 
commcm  enough ;  but  the  wisdom  to  direct  them  to  practical 
good  is  seldom  their  companion. 

The  better  sort  of  members,  such  as  Mr.  Brougham, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  others,  are 
exceedingly  worthy,  useful,  and  able  men.  Th^  dlsouss 
some  qoesticNis  with  a  sagacitv  and  extent  of  research,  highly 
honourable  to  themselves  and  to  the  country,  reminding  me 

not    anfreqnently    of  Mr.   --,  Mr.  , 

Mr. ^  and  others  of  the  late  members  of  our  congress^ 

But  shall  I  venture  upon  the  heresy  ?'  Shall  I  dare,  in  the  face 
of  eld  habits,  prejudices,  and  opinions  fostered  by  education, 
strengthened  by  books,  and  the  example  of  all  around  you,  to 
assert,  that  th^  men  are  not  equal  to  the  orators  just  named  ? 
And  yet  this  is  as  true  as  that  you  are  alive.  With  the  excep* 
tion  of  Mr.  Canning,  there  is  scarcely  the  shadow  of  an  orator 
in  tbe  boose  of  commons ;  and  the  house  of  lords  is,  beyond 
ail  doubt,  the  most  sleepy  place  in  England,  except  the  Italian 
opera  and  Mr.  Campbelrs  lectures. 

Mr.  Brougham  is  a  laborious  speaker.  To  me  there  appear^ 
something  somewhat  grotesque  in  his  attempts  at  impassioned 
oratory,  wherein  he  occasionally  displays  his  zeal  and  warmth 
in  contortions  of  face  and  figure  nearly  approaching  to  the  lu« 
dicroos.  He  has  an  iron  face  and  an  iron  figure,  both  equally 
divested  of  grace  or  majesty,  nor  does  his  action  or  expression 
make  amends  for  these  deficiencies  of  face  and  person.  Tet 
his  habits  of  laborious  investigation  and  research,  his  ejcteasiva 
range  of  memory,  and  his  capacity  for  intellectual  arramge^ 
ment,  make  him,  on  the  whole,  a  useful  man  of  business,  woA 
a  powerful  pl^uier ;  for  his  eldquenoe  is  little  more  thw  spe% 
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eial  ptoftdini;.    As  the  leader  df  a  party  ia  the  boittiB  -mt  eooh 
moQ8|  he  18  at  moA»  however,  but  seeoad  rate*.    He  is  asvcb 
Ibetter  ia  subjects  where  mere  laboar  aad  iDTestigatioa  are  re- 
quired, and  is  pre-emineut  on  achool  committees  and  parlisp 
mentarv  io<|uiries,  where  he  listens  with  the  patience  of  a  jud@e, 
and  sifts  the  evidence  with  the  indefatigable  sagacity  of  a 
thorough-bred  lawyer.    But  I  have  heard  him  occasiooaUy  od 
subjects  of  foreign  policy^  wherein  the  talents  of  a  atatesmso 
are  put  to  the  test,  and  was  surprised  at  his.crudenesSy  as  weil 
as  want  of  extent  of  idea  and  accuracy  of  infornatioii.     I  eef« 
tainly  have  heard  a  member  from  onr  woods  talk  more  sensi- 
bly, and  display  more  statesxnan-like  views  of  the  relation  of 
European  nations  with  each  other,  and  with  the  United  Stales. 
This  lameness,  however,  in  the  discussion  of  great  political 
questions,  seems  common  to  almost  ail  the  ^reat  men  here, 
cither  i>eosase  those  of  the  oppostticm  do  not  linow  the  state  of 
their  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  those  of  the  oabioet  do 
not  dboose  to  tell ;  or  from  a  wast  of  that  enlai^emeot  of  intel- 
lect which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  great  statesman. 
I  will  do  the  opposition  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  oanaot,  as 
they  do  in  our  congress,  get.  whatever  iaformatimi  they  adi 
from  the  executive,  and  axe  therefore  often  obliged  to  gcope  ia 
the  dark.    But  Lord  Londonderry  certainly  is  in  all  the  aecrels, 
as  foreign  secretary,  and  he  talks  like«  rebas,  seemingly  em^ 
ploy»g-lhe  whole  force  of  hm  understanding  in  withboikling» 
rather  than  communicating  information.    It  is  quite  laughable 
to  Jiear  the  Corinthian  members  cfT«  ^'  hear,  hear !"  when  Jie 
says  any  thing  beyond  the  comprehension  of  mortal  maa*:,    I 
certainly  never  saw  a  more  laborious  speaker ;  but  his  labour 
seesM  meet  preposterously  employed,  not  in  enligbtening  his 
hearers,  but  in  perplexing  their  understandings  in  an  eqasd  de- 

r^e  with  bis  own,  by  which  means^lone  he  seems  to  expect 
carry  his  point.  His  logic  is  the  logic  of  a  perplexed,  ra- 
ther than  a  profound  understanding,  and  his  rhetoric  is  h^i^y 
worthy  of  his  logic.  There  is  a  story  told  here  of  a  gaotl^ 
man,  who,  after  iislening  to  his  lordship  for  a  long  ttme^  started 
op  at  length  in  great  haste,  and  on  being  qnestiimed  where  he 
waa  {going,  replied  ^  to  the  honae  of  peers,  to  know  firooi 
Lord  Liverpool  what  Lord^Sastlerciigh  means."  Hisacticm 
is  that  of  a  pump-handle  when  in  brisk  motion,  as  yoa  nsay 
have  learned  from  Mooters  epigram. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  is,  I  think,  a  maeh  better  writer  than 
speaker,  althoagh  a  very  powerfnl  orator  on  the  whole.  He  is 
flaent  and  anima^d,  but  too  iorid  aad  studied  to  appear  nata* 
tdral.  I  can  hardly  tell  what  be  waate  to  .mAe  hka  a  fine 
speakfer^  except  4t  be  naturei  or  that  ar^  whiob  sujipUes  ils 
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place  to  flOAe  <legN^  To  tfand  the  papifs  and  di^y  prodiie- 
lioae  which  record  f9msag  eveate,  eoid  oonler  a  nine  dutys  iin* 
Aofftaiitjr,  one  wooU  enppoie  Sir  Jamet  add  his  eompecw 
w«riB  giants  of  the  lacie  of  those  who  warred  agaiosl  the  gode^ 
with  moantaias  and  torrents  of  inteUeotual  force  and  eloqaenoe. 
Bot  I  must  again  caution  yon  to  beware  of  the  dec«|)tioas 
piaolised  apen  as  at  hqaie,  hj  the  monstroas  and  infiated  sijle^ 
which  it  is  now  fashionable  to  use  in  speaking  of  every  thing 
rising  above  mediocrity.  The  sysleoi  of  pnfflng  is  at  its  mosl 
alarming  height  in  this  country,  and  it  is  quite  imposriUe  lor 
the  mere  reader  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  any  public  man. 
They  must  be  erery  thing,  or  nothing-*4inperlativeiy  great  or 
soperlatively  mean— the  perfection  of  nature  and  intellect,  or 
the  extreme  of  littleness  and  folly. 

It  is  thus  ihat  such  writers,  as  the  author  of  ^<  Peter^  Letters 
to  hie  Kinsfolk,^'  and  hundreds  of  similar  delineators  of  eba^ 
racrter,  will  speak  of  Edinbvrgh  rerieweis,  and  Ettrick 
sliaiihenls,  as  if  ^  former  were  of  that  order  <d  men,  of  whoite 
it  is  interesting  to  know,  whether  they  wear  short  jackets  or 
long  ooats  in  the  ooantiy,  and  the  latter  were  a  Bums,  the 
high  priest  of  nature  and  simplicity,  instead  of  the  coarse  and 
▼ulgar  humourist  of  Blaekwood^s  Magasiaei  It  is  thus,  too^ 
that  everr  person  and  every  thing,  which  fiashion  or  party* 
spirit  idolises  for  the  moment,  is  wrought  inte  the  lineaments 
of  sublimity  and  greatness,  while  the  real  and  genmne  candl* 
dates  for  immortality^  like  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  areeario»> 
tared  by  the  coarse  eulogists,  who  affect  to  imow  what  is  really 
iniellei^aal  gneateess,  and  have  the  consummate  audacity  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  immortality  with  a  degree  of  indtscr^ 
minate  prgftigacy,  that  is  quite  suflhcieat  lo  ruin  a  tehrable  re- 
putatioa^ 

Mr.  Cannmg,  for  wit,  grace,  flueacy,  and  satke,  is  excel- 
lent; bot  be  only  riLirnuslm,  for  the  most  part,  with  anargu^ 
meat,  and  \b  satisfied  to  rake  a  laugh  rather  than  produce 
conviction.  He  is,  however,  the  only  man  in  the  house  who 
can  keep  the  rotten  borough-dandies  avralte  daring  a  q>eech, 
with  the  exception  of  Lonl  Londonderiy,  to  whom  they  aes 
bound  in  gratiU^,  or  in  hope,  to  listsn,  under  tibe  penaHy  ol 
not  ptting  a  good  place  or  pension. 

If  Mr*  Wilb»rforoe  was  not  a  pious  and  good  man,  I  should 
say  that  he  cants  a  little  too  much,  and  votes  a  little  too  oHm 
vrith  ministefs.  There  is,  howev^,  a  reason  for  all  thia^« 
Mr.  Wilberforce  is  the  political  head  and  oracle  of  the  metbOH 
dists,  who  are  now  a  body  of  very  considerable  weight  and 
influence  in  pariiaiaeni.  I  am  of  opinion  there  is  a  deal  of 
underhand  oour (skip  going  on  between  the  ministry  and  metho^ 
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dM  leaders,  the  eflbets  of  wbioh  are  seen  in  leading  O0I 
the  queen's  name  from  their  liturgy,  and  the  particular 
attention  paid  by  Lord  Londonderry  to  Mr.  Wilberforce*8 
opinions  on  all  occasions.  The  established  cfaarch  begins  to 
be  not  a  little  jealous  of  this  pious  intrigue ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  here,  that  Mr.  Brougham^s  great  national  educa- 
tion bill  was  smothered  in  these  mutual  fears  and  antipathies. 
The  dissenters  and  methodists,  on  one  side,  were  afraid  that  it 
would  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  established  church  too  great 
opportunities  of  instilling  their  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  tiie 
young  people ;  and  the  established  church  was  dissatisfied,  that 
the  act  did  not  give  it  a  more  complete  control  ovef  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  those  who  were  to  be  educated  under  the 
bill.  All  felt  and  acknowledged  the  want  of  education  among 
the  poorer  class;  all  professed  a  sincere  desire  that  this  want 
should  be  supplied ;  but  religious  bigotry,  or  religious  zeal,  as 
it  is  politely  called,  stepped  in»  and  thus  cond^nned  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  to  ignorance,  until  they  can  reconcile  these 
conflicting  interests. 

In  the  mean  time  the  methodists  are  gathering  strength  every 
day.  Their  admirable  system  of  worldly  wisdom  ;  their  ap« 
parent  zeal  and  sanctity;  their  watchful  industry,^ not  only  in 
propagating  their  doctrines,  but  in  stigmatizing  those  of  other 
sects,  together  with  the  aid  which  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  always 
administers  in  the  progress  of  a  new  religion,  all  combined, 
hare  contributed  vastly  to  the  iqcrease  of  their  numbers  and 
influence.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  ihej  will  either  force  an  union  with  the  established 
church,  or  leave  it  in  a  minority.  The  methodists,  and  the 
methodistical  church  of  England  people,  are  now  strong  in 
parliament,  and  their  force  is  .daily  increasing;  for  yon  will 
recollect,  that  they  have  ever  refused  to  be  considered  as  dis* 
senters  from  the  church  of  England,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  tests,  to  which  an  orthodox  methodist  may  not  oon- 
sdentiously  accommodate  himself. 

I  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  weak,  unsteady,  and  ap- 
parently  unpurposed  opposition,  is  rather  detrimental  than 
otherwise  to  the  progress  of  reform  in  this  country.  The  peo- 
ple rely  upon  men  who  have  neither  the  power,  nor,  I  firmly 
oelieve,  the  will,  to  breast  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  bet  who 
are  a  knot  of  peddling,  tinkering  politicians,  that  talk  big, 
bluster  finely,  but  are  much  more  afraid  of  the  Tower  and  the 
attorney-general,  than  of  arbitrary  power  and  parliamentary 
corruption.  They  are  like  your  big  fish,  which  are  ever  the 
greatest  cowards.  Estimating  their  own  importance  most 
highly,  they  are  the  first  to  run  away ;  while  the  lesso*  fry. 
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eoiiMiaK'  ^  ^i'  iafigDUtcanae,  remam  behind,  ate  oaaght, 
and  oookfld  for  want  of  higher  &re.  These  men  will  never 
brioif  aboot  a  reform,  snch  as  is  wanting  to  the  prosperitj  of 
the  pepple  of  this  country*  Those  who  undertahe  this  glorious 
object,  must  not  mind  me,  pillory,  or  loss  of  ears.  Nay,  they 
miaaty  like  the  noble  patriots  of  our  levolution,  take  the  step 
that  devotes  them  to  death  if  they  fail,  to  immortality  if  they 
succeed.  Even  if  they  fail,  from  the  blood  and  the  ashes  of 
these  unsuccessful  victims,,  arises  a  host  to  consummate  what 
they  but  began. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  pretty  exchange  of  complimentary 
eulogy,  which  occurs  between  the  ministers  and  the  opposition, 
whenever  the  question  of  enlightening  foreign  nations,  teaching 
poor  children  to  read,  instead  of  giving  their  parents  a  chance 
of  paying  by  their  labours  for  their  education,  and  such  like 
excellent  plans,  come  up.  The  noble  Lord  Londonderrv  cor^ 
dially  oo*operate8  with  the  honourable  member ;  ^hile  the  ho- 
Boarabie  member  seems  infinitely  delighted  at  the  opportunitr 
of  voting  for  once  on  the  side  of  ministers,  and  extols  their 
humanity  to  negroes,  instead  of  boldly  and  promptly  exposing 
their  hypocrisy,  by  placing  their  conduct  to  the  people  <^ 
£ngland,  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  contrast  with  this 
aimulaied  humanity,  assumed  only  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
mankind,  and  cheating  the  public  opinion.  Indeed,  the  op- 
position snatches  with  such  avidity  at  every  opportunity  to  be 
on  good  terms,  and  exchange  civil  speeches,  that  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  they  would  be  happy  to  consummate  a  perma* 
sent  union,  by  surrendering  the  virgin  purity  of  their  patriotism 
into  the  arms  of  ministerial  piety  and  benevdenoe.  I  may 
mistake,  but  in  my  poor  opinion,  the  good  people  here  stand 
but  a  bad  chanqe  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  government,  if  they  depend  upon  the  present 
opposition. 

Since  the  time  that  Mr.  Fox  led  the  opposition,  there  has 
been  no  efficient  one  in  the  house  of  commons,  any  more  than 
there  have  been  any  true  patriots  since  the  days  of  Russell, 
Hampden,  and  Sidney,  who  were  willing,  to  sacrifice  life, 
liberty,  and  a  good  name,  in  behalf  of  the  principles  of  free- 
dom. It  would  seem,  that  almost  all  the  stern,  inflexible  sup-* 
porters  of  human  rights  came  over  to  our  country,  and  there 
planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  which  would  not  take  root  in  Eng#* 
land.  You  may  form  some  idea  of  Sir  James  Mackintoshes 
notions  of  liberty,  when  I  tell  you  that  in  this  very  debate,  to 
which  I  referred  in  the  early  part  of  this  letter,  he  took  an  op- 
portunity to  class  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  together, 
as  *<  two  nations  mutually  sharing  the  same  freedom*''. 


Tte  aft  «f  niMiag  the  gveoteit  ponibid  ^fMuittty  of  flMiB^  onk 
-Gt  the  people,  coBiprehends  the  whole  mfitery  of  tbe  ^igliih 
goterament  As  T  obsenred  before,  ihef  are  all  Torv  indiflbr- 
oBt  speakevB,  with  the  ezoeption  of  Mr.  Caimiiig,  and  wit^  the 
nme  eKoepticw,  amoiip^  the  dqliest  peraons  in  a  eocietj  oror 
which  the  genius  of  dolness  premdes.-  I  am  aware  that  tiiere 
are  two  sorts  of  great  nien"-4ho8e  who  talk  wisely,  and  tlioee 
who  aot  wisely.  The  former  are  only  theoretioallj  or  abstract- 
edly wise ;  die  latter  practically  so.  It  is  diflBcalt,  indeed,  to 
tell  a  man- by  his  talk.  I  have  frequently  m^t  with  meo  who 
veversed  Rochester's  epitaph,  and  who  never  said  a  good  thing 
in  their  whole  lives,  yet  always  acted  with  the  most  proToking 
wisdom,  and  always  got  the  better  of  the  great  talkers.  Still, 
it  is  pretty  certain,  that  no  one  who  talks  well  can  be  a  great 
blockhead ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  I  think,  that  many  a  great 
-blockhead  has  chanced  to  stumble,  or  be  driven  into  a  ^stera 
of  policy,  the  accidental  success  of  which  has  caused  him  to 
pass  for  a  sage.  The  present  ministers  have  kept  their  piaees, 
and  lived  to  see  tbe  downfall  of  Napoleon :  but  they  certainly 
wore  partiisularly  indebted  to  an  early  Russian  f^ost,  aad  a 
weak  opposition  in  parliament,  for  their  triampba. 

Men  of  great  and  spl^adid  talents  are  quite  unneoessary  in 
the  ministry,  except  when  any  invasion  of  the  ancient  privi- 
leges  of  the  people  is  meditated.  Then  Mr.  Canning  is  pat  in 
requisition,  to  ridicule  bis  opponents  and  gloss  over  tbe  mea* 
aure.  At  other  times,  Mr.  Vansittart,  or  Lord  Londonderry, 
is  just  as  good  as  a  Madison,  or  a  Hamilton.  On  oceaaions<rf 
emergeacy,  they  send  to  France  for  Mr.  Canning,  to  get  Lord 
Liverpool,  or  Lord  Londonderry  out  of  a  scrape.  Feeling,  as 
it  would  appear,  his  own  consequence  among  these  dull  lords, 
Mr.  Canning  sometimes  takes  the  liberty,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen,  to  retire  from  the  support  of  a  ministerial  measure*  He 
also  keeps  up  a  familiar  intercourse  in  France  with  Anacrepn 
Moore,  the  writer  of  <<  Lascivious  Lyrics,*  tm  Mr.  Adams 
aptly  calls  him ;  though  Moore  is  not  only  a  public  defaalter, 
but  has  likewise  made  bis  present  majes^  quite  as  ridicaloos, 
AS  Peter  Pindar  did  his  revered  father,  George  the  Thirds— 
for  whose  memory  I  have  a  great  respeet,  ever  since  bis  ac* 
iquittal,  as  set  forth  in  the  lanreafs  immortal  poem  of  '<  Judg^ 
ment*^  T'he  taking  all  these  freedoms,  shows,  that  both  Mr. 
Canning  and  the  ministers  feel  thatth^  cannot  do  wittiovt  kim 
at  a  pinch.  He  is,  indeed,  now  that  poor  Sheridan  is  gone,  a 
-first-rate  wit,  a  star  in  BdK>ti^;  exeellent  at  a  jest,  delightf«d 
at  a  dinner  table,  but  not  very  happy  at  alliCeratioo,  witness 
ithe  unlucky  one  of  <^  tbe  revered  and  ruptured  Ogdeu.** 

The  mimsterial  wise-aores  b^in  to  suspeet,  tiiat  in  putting 
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doir«  JKap^koft  Boatporte^  fliftt  «%h(]r  ielMolnAfter  ol  an  old 
worn  oiii  vorld,  Ihejr  hiure  AJten  oat  of  the  frjriog-paft  into 
the  fire.  The  best  politicians  of  the  last  hundred  years,  have 
always  pointed  the  jealousies  of  Europe  towards  the  Russian 
empire.  But  present  fears  and  pressing  interests  caused  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  and  Eagfai^d  to  ip^f  sight  of  future  dangers ; 
and  there  is  not  one  of  these  powers,  that  does  not  look  with 
trembling  solicitude  towards  every  movement  Qf  the  f mpefppr 
ALe;iUM9ider.  ^  The  poor  pageant,  who  occupies  the  throne  of 
Fraoe«»  hm  been,  for  sgme  time,  jradllaiing  jlNstweena  desire 
to  dim^nt  from  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Aliiaace,  oad  a  lear  ^f 
the  csoaseqoeoees.  1  have  reason  io  fas  persuaded,  ihat  tiuB 
ommQU  ot  King  Georgie  to  pay  a  visit  to  Paris  odgtaated  in  a 
deB»v  on  the  part  of  Louis,  to  a  ^ropositioii  of  the  British 
cabiaot  in  nelatioo  ta  theafll^irs  of  Gireeaeaod  TArkey .  Muoh 
difficulty  exists  in  the  French  oahdnet  oo  ibis  bead ;  and  I  have 
but  little  doubt,  that  it  will  lead  lo  a  efaange  of  mioteters,  if 
not  ot  Aeoavuros,  in  Fcanee. 

The  iQsaperor  of  Austria,  w^t  betreen  hi»  (ears  of  ^nsoa, 
afid  of  borics  botiad  sa  ftnasiaa  leather,  has  no  heart,  ^t  no«-» 
to  adtend  to  his  favourite  asanscflient  of  making  amingtArax. 
It  is  rtuaoiiBed  in  the  ^  i  »  i  circle,  that  he  fsiinted  aoi  ioag 
e^pp  Mi,  the  ^ineli  of  a  book  m  B««sian  biadiag.  l*iie  fciag  of 
PnMSiais  so  basy  in  vanciagagainat  the  foitf ^aad-^tvantgr  Jattisi?, 
aod  pposec^ting  Authors  for  leUing  him  the  iokh,  AbM  he  has 
no  iliiae  to  attend  to  any  thing  dae.  But  he  is  anid  U>  ha^e 
veiy  iimeaey  dreams.  injEact,  i  assure  ]^o^,  thete nefrer  mns a 
att  oi  poor  peqpie  in  sach  despttrate  peq^leaaih^,  between  a  da* 
sire  to  jeahrain  the  psojects  of  Bjuasia,  aad  a  fear.of  «the  abaost 
loevitaUeiOQaBe^eBoei  of  a  waKm^baQkmpiCjr  and  jrevohUioii. 

Inibeaseaatime,  the  JLuman  -goaeram^  has  beeaat  the 
sssoe  mcHoeat  negotiating  .a  'peaqe,  and  makkig  paepamtioas 
for  w»r.  The  JElussiaii  armies  are  at  prayiwit  more  aumeraas 
mid  leAcient  thapdbose  ci  aU  Europe  besides,  ^^ aqs  atatioaad 
oa  Ibe  Aoolieis.of  Xufk«y  in  aoeh  a  way,  as  tjiat  .Goastaotiao- 
^e  Might  be  JtaJken  jiafoae  the  aeara  of  4iopiiltties  coald  Maeh 
ifoodon.  W>U  4Bay  1»he  JBdttsh  auniMiy  tremble  if  a  «war  take 
place.  Vh^  Jbave  nothing  left  fpr  it,  hut  to  swear  the«e  is.BO 
danger  antil  the  danger  arrives.  And  tMa  aet  th#  fCaurier  aa^d 
Qumrtmip  iRepiew  abudng  Alexander  like  a  -pickpocket.  $a 
soon  <9ia  a  aee  this,!  shdLbeaure  there  is.difficul^  with  Bqsna ; 
for  it  ia  always  .the  aigaal  for  some  «fractory  movements  on 
the  'part  of  a  foreign  power.  The  Aiat  indieation  I  had  of  the 
probrirfa  aasertion  of  its  independence  by  the  French  govern- 
meat,  mwm  ^om  the  Ab|isi«e.aclicle  in.tfie  Qaartor^^  wbicbj 
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mentioned  in  a  former  letter.  li  ir  a  baUndoK*  wluoli  k 
alwajrs  «et  at  obnoxioos  people,  before  the  masters  cobm  to 
blows. 

LETTER  XViri. 
Dbar  Brother, 

London. 
This  country  has,  beyond  doobt,  a  greater  proportion  of 
people  ¥rithout  the  necessaries  of  life^  or  the  means  of  honestly 
acquiring  them,  than  any  other  I  have  ever  visited.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  more  positively  poor,  but  they  certainly 
are  so  comparatively.  A  large  portion  of  the  laboariug  olasi 
here  possess  more*  actual  property,  than  the  same  class  of  peo- 
ple in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  but  they  require  more,  be- 
cause their  taxes  are  far  greater  and  their  habits  are  diffeient 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  people  live  on  grapes,  chestnuts, 
olives,  and  other  fruits  that  are  plenty  and  cheap;  at  nigbt  they 
can  sleep  under  a  tree,  or  under  the  canopy  of  heaven ;  they 
neither  want  thick  clothing  nor  constant  fires  in  winter  ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  they  should  have  a  warm  and  weather-tigbt  bouse 
over  their  heads.  But  the  labouring  Englishman,  until  of  late 
years,  was  accustomed  to  meat  sometimes,  and  always  to  bread, 
cheese,  and  beer,  in  a  reasonable  quantity.  Now,  it  is  other- 
wise with  him.  He  inhabits  too  a  climate  humid  at  all  times, 
and  cold  in  winter,  apd  cannot  sleep  in  the  air,  or  in  an  open 
hovel,  without  the  risk,  if  not  the  certainty,  of  ruining;  his 
health.  It  is  these  and  other  considerations,  that  make  his 
actual  situation  far  worse  than  the  peasant  or  the  labourer  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  although  his  actual  comforts  may  appear 
superior  to  theirs.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  Is  cer- 
tainly not  in  triumi;i|b,  but  sorrow,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
state,  that  the  poor  of  this  country  are  now,  at  this  moment, 
more  wretched,  and  more  numerous,  than  any  where  on  the 
continent  of  Europe — I  believe  I  may  say  in  the  whole  world. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  in  the  countrv  towns,  thirty,  forty, 
and  fifty  people,  consisting  of  stout,  faearbr  labourersy  their 
wives  and  children,  applying  at  one  time  for  admissiiMi  into 
the  parish  poor-houses.  It  is  neither  lasiness  nor  iidprovideoce, 
that  has  brought  them  to  this ;  but  the  want  of  employ nrnit, 
and  the  exactions  of  the  government  and  the  clergy,  which 
actually  drive  them  into  the  poor-house-for  a  refuge.  If  there 
ever  were  a  noble  nation  sacrinoed  to  the  abuses  of  po  w«r  ;  the 
extravagance  of  its  rulers ;  and  the  patchwork  system  of  er- 
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pedienb,  inrented  by  prodigality  in  the  last  stage  of  fatuity 
uid  desperation,  it  is  this  nation  of  Englishmen,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  have  equalled  the  Romans  in  patriotism, 
the  Greeks  in  literature,  and  the  Americans  in  defending  their 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  power.  But  poverty  and 
dependence,  the  oflbpring  of  financial  swindling  and  misapplied 
resources,  have  undermined  the  noble  foundation  of  the  national 
character,  and  the  superstructure  seems  crumbling  and  cor- 
roding  fuX  away. 

This  abject  pover^  is  the  secret  of  almost  all  their  mobs, 
crimes,  and  apparently  ridiculous  inconsistencies,  that  go  near ' 
to  deprive  them  of  our  sympathy.    That  thev  murmur  at  the 
government  is  because  they  want  bread ;    tbat  they  rise  in 
mobs,  is  not  that  the  spirit  of  Radicalism,  but  the  spirit  of 
suflinring,  impels  them  to  violence.    That  their  crimes  every 
day  multiply,  and  the  restraints  of  a  severe  penal  code  become 
more  and  more  insufficient  to  prevent  their  transgressions,  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  their  miserable  situation,  which 
makes  a  prison  no  longer  terrible ;  transportation  an  object  of 
hope  rather  than  fear ;  and  death  itself  an  alternative  hardly 
to  be  dreaded.    The  other  day,  a  fellow,  being  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  cried  out,  **  God  bless  your 
honour,  it's  just  what  I  wanted.** 

It  \s  indeed  impossible  to  conceive  the  capricious  unheard  of 
extravagance  of  the  rich,  which  actually  seems  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  miseries  of  the  poor.    Every  where,  except 
among  a  very  few  of  the  old-fashioned  nobility  and  gentry,  I 
see  the  most  wasteful  follies,  the  most  unbounded  love,  ninr, 
passion,  for  expensive  pageantry  and  vulgar  ostentation.     Ii  a 
lady  of  fashion  give  a  party,  nothing  will  satisfy  her,  unless 
fnitts  equally  tasteless  and  expensive  are  served  up  with  a  pro- 
fusion equally  senseless  and  absurd ;  and  she  would  be  miser- 
able for  life,  if  the  number  and  the  cost  of  each  were  not 
advertised  in  all  the  fashionable  newspapers.    The  particulars 
of  ber  dress,  the  quantity  of  diamonds,  and  the  net  value  of 
the  lady  as  she  stood  in  her  shoes,  must  also  be  published,  in 
the  style  of  a  vender  of  quack-medicines,  while  every  thing, 
which  real  good  breeding  and  well  constituted  gentility  would 
aroid  and  despise,  is  said  and  done,  io  make  her  equals  envy, 
her  inferiors  despair,  and  the  hungry  multitude  become  more 
fully  aware  of  their  misery  by  comparison.     It  often  makes 
use  smile  even  in  the  bitterness  of  my  feelings,  to  hear  the  lady 
of  the  gala  simpering  out,  **  Two  guineas  a-piece,^  when  asked 
the  price  of  such  peaches  as  the  pigs  run  away  from  in  New 
England. 
This  extravagance  is  held  by  the  adepts  in  political  economy 
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to  hB  a  great  national  bfesajiif.  If,  for  iosttnott  Madame 
Catalaai  receiva  a  hw  IhouiSaQd  guineaa  for  uiofpng  **  God 
shav^  the  kiog,'^  as  she  always  pronoanc^  it»  at  galto  and 
conoerts,  it  is  all  for  tlie  good  of  the  people  of  England^  be* 
cause  she  goes  and  spends  the  monej  ia  prance  or  Italy^  or 
iaveetil  it  in  the  English  fands»  vrliere  the  people  hare  the 
pleasure  of  paying  the  interest*  1?he  great  sums  in  faot^  ihas 
squandered  awey  hj  the  extravagance  of  the  court  and  nobi- 
lity, never  return  to  the  tenantry,  from  whom  th^  are  origi- 
naUf  derived.  That  portion  which  does  return  is  so  long  in 
oomingr  thiU  poverty  too  often  gets  the  feitart  of  it*  l3at  the 
greatest  part  goes  to  foreigners,  without  circtilating  at  all 
amoQg  the  comtiiunity*  Flatterers,  dancers,  ^singers,  pinips 
-»— -  and  a  thousand  useless,  or  ^orse  than  useless,  peo|^ 
i^^e  the  spoil  of  prodigality,  and  carry  the  greatest  part  out 
of  the  country.  It  is  only  those  immediately  about  the  oourt, 
or  who  can  gain  the  patronage  of  some  oourt  sycophant^  that 
partake  of  this  expenditure,  or  receive  any  benefit  from  it, 
either  directlF  or  indirectly.  Bogland  at  this  moment^  and 
most  espeeially  London,  exhibits  a  striking  proof,  how  little 
t^  boundless  prodigality  of  a  court  and  nobility  can  cootrl- 
bute  to  the  real  comfort  of  the  conununity  at  laige*  Tliere  is 
more  extravagance  and  more  misery  in  London^  than  ia  any 
•ther  city  of  the  -world. 

In  every  country,  wiuch  has  Seen  settled  long  enough  to 
exhiWt  the  invariaUe  course  of  all  earthly  communities  from 
vudeness  to  order,  firom  order  to  refinement,  from  refinement  to 
luxury,  and  from  luxury  to  ruin,  it  has  always  happeaedj  that 
the  example  has  been  first  set  among  the  higher  orders.  To 
them  we  may  trace  el^ance  aUd  refioeinent,  and  £rom  theas  is 
derived  tiiat  example  of  profligate,  luxurious  seosuaiitfv  which 
corrupts  the  lower  orders,  and  at  length  ends  in  the  downfisfl 
of  states  and  empires.  When  therefore  the  Quarieriy  Jiemem^ 
and  the  other  atern  advocates  of -despotism,  "taik  of  the  igno- 
rance, corruptiei^  and  wickedaess.of  the  lower  ordeni,  instead 
of  deriving  alUtbis  irom  Paine^s  works,  Cobbett^  tractfl^  and 
Carhle?s  and  Hone's  pamphlets,  they  should  tell  the  hanesi 
ftrutb,  ihat  it  is  the  example  of  the  Jiu^er  orders,  that  has  de- 
scended to  a  people,  already  fitted  %  their  poverty  4o  ade^ 
.the  worst  models.  To  a  people  .prepared  by  educatUm  uid 
asampleytpreecpt  andliabit,  to  look  up  to  prinoes  and  aofahss ; 
4he 'fashion  which  is  set  ihem  by  these  is  more  piowerful  and 
*efficacious,  than  the  best  moral  oode^  and  4ifte  onost  orthodox 
exhortations,  enforced  by  abundance  of  societies  for  the  bet- 
tering of  mankind. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  raftaiqg  ^too  much,  to  state,  as  one  of  the 
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GMit$of  peMj  brime  ia  thi»  oouoiiy,  tin;  moim  is  whiakM  mmf 
of  these  eases  are  presented  to  the  public  io  the  newspapcM* 
Almost  every  <mt  of  these  has  a  coluiu,  and  sonietiaMe  tirp, 
of  leports  of  oases  at  the  polio»*offioest  for  the  graliAcalioB 
of  their  readers*  14  m  u  v^ry  fireqaeiitly  the  oasa,  tbesa  bo 
nay  thing  odd  or  ridiealoiis  ia  the  cttlpdt»  or  the  pffenoe,  os  thft 
laode  of  esaiiiiaatiQAf  it  Mver  Caiis  tp  he  laadp  aliU  amhw  sp  hjr 
the  witty  reporter,  who  involves  the  whole  affair,  magistrate 
aod  all,  ia  fiio  and  frolie.  A  crime  is  thus  pseseated  to  the 
reader  as  a  mere  jefce,  an  excellent  subject  for  the  wit  of  the 
jnetioe,  and  the  aaowsemeni  of  the  public*  It  is  divasled  of 
all  its  ti^pilode  and  atrocity^  and  instead  of  a  seripos  oSwce 
tp  spcte^,  appears  as  a  sutqeot  fer  jest  ami  taaghter.  It  is  to 
be  jremembered*  that  the  priooipid  reading  pf  t&e  Wwer  orders 
iaoenfiaed  to  aew^^apem,  And  that  the  most  interesting  sab* 
jeeta  of  valgar  «iirio^  are  the  records  of  criams  and  pmiish* 
meats.  Now,  if  oomrts  of  jestioe  and  oalpdta  are  thus  auide 
to  famish  subjects  of  amrriment,  and  orimm  become  the  objects 
of  johe  and  rihaldry,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  cenoeived;  thai  those 
whose  morality  is  oot  well  fortified,  will  very  likely  yield  to 
the  eedaetiea  of  such  pleasant  reereaUpn* 

If  ray  pneoedingobserveiUomihe  correet,you  will  peroeiv^  that 
it  is  eearoely  poaiible  thei^  BhpjuldiiPt  be  a  mose  Ahaa  ordinary 
degree  of  turpitude,  a  greater  portion  of  crime  hens,  than  is  to 
be  found  among  oontemporafy  nations*  la  France,  where  the 
pepple  are  ooraporatively  eqiufontable,  and  where  the  kingnnd 
nohiUty  have  befoce  them  an  awful  example  of  the  eoose* 
^oenees  of  despiatog  the  just  mseotment  of  millions  of  hnman 
beiilga^  orimes  are  diminishing  eveiy  di^..  In  this  conatry 9  on 
the  oontraiy,  where  the  hing  and  nphility  eeem  to  have  for- 
gotten tfaattbery  only  escaped  a  similar  lemon  by  the  breadth  pf 
a  imir,  crimes  are  eveiy  day  iaereasing.-  They  are  gradually 
aseendieg  into  the  more  respectable  classes,  and  descending  to 
the  ^meridian  of  childhood.  In  my  occasional  attendance  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  Hatton  Garden,  Bow  Street,  Ooildball,  ami 
other  places  whem  the  pelice  pfficers  hold  their  slate,  I  have 
frequently  been  shocked  to  eee  men  and  women,  evidently  wel 
edacated,  and  whose  manners  bore  testimony  to  their  iormer 
resipectability^  ajrraigned  for  crimes,  not  the  effect  of  sudden 
pamioa  or  instantaneous  impuhie,  but  of  reflection  and  plan ; 
durii^  the  oxganisation  of  which  the  orime  and  its  probable 
oonsequeaoes  muet  haioe  been  looked  steadily  in  the  face. 
Suob  instances  are  not,  bo(we?iejr,  frequent ;  but  occurring  even 
rarely,  they  pieint  io  a  state  of  morals  vefgieg  towards  the  last 
irtege  of  oesruplte,  pr  to  la  stale  of  society,  in  whink  the 
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iemptatioiiB  of  poTerty  are  ascending:  \o  a  higher  elass  than 
QMial. 

My  principal  object  in  writing  this  long  letter  was  to  point 
out  to  yon  the  inevitable  oonsequenoes  of  a  vaet  disproportion 
of  wealth*  and  enormous  public  burthens,  that  press  the  people 
down  to  the  dust ;  of  those  artificial  distinctions  of  rank,  which, 
being  hereditary,  require  neither  moral  nor  intelleetual  supe- 
riority to  preserve  them,  and  become  in  the  end  a  warrant  for 
the  indulgence  of  every  wanton  and  capricious  impulse  of  folly 
or  vice.    This  inequality  of  wealth,  and  these  hereditai^  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  enable  the  possessors  to  despise  the  sufflragea 
of  mankind ;  to  insult  their  poverty  with  a  display  of  wast^nl 
extravagance;  and  to  corrupt  their  morals  by  examples  of 
vkMotts  indiilgenoe.    These  enormous  pubUc  burthcms,  Uie  in* 
attention  of  the  well-beneficed  clergy  to  almost  every  tiriag 
but  the  collection  of  tithes,  together  with  the  profligate  e:irtra- 
vagance  of  the  nch  and  nobility,  have,  all  combined,  gone  near 
to  ruin  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  nations  under  tbe  sun. 
That  they  are  not  thoroughly  corrupted  and  debased  is  a  proof 
of  the  excellent  materials  ot  whioh  the  national  charaolefr  was 
composed.    At  the  time,  or  perhaps  just  before,  our  aaoealors 
came  to  Plymouth,  England  might  have  challenged  the  world 
for  inflexible  integrity,  diflfused  intelligence,  and  noble  patriot- 
ism ;  nor  was  there  a  country  in  existence  where  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty  were  more  cherished  or  better  understood. 

Every  day,  and  every  country  I  visit,  add  to  my  affieotion 
for  my  home,  and  my  attachment  to  a  republican  form  of  go* 
vernment.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  intrinsic 
superiority  over  all  others,  in  diflhsing  a  general  and  equal  hap- 
piness over  all ;  in  preventing  the  permanent  and  lasting  acc«- 
mulation  of  wealth,  which  enables  one  dass  of  men  to  tread 
on  the  necks  of  another  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  in 
destroying  that  hereditary  and  low-lived  feeling  of  inferiority, 
which  debases  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  cows  the  master 
spirit  of  manhood.  It  is  not  those  who  are  best  paid,  or  who 
wear  the  most  diamonds,  that  are  the  greatest  men.  My  Lord 
Londonderry,  with  his  thousands  anDd  tens  of  thousands  a  year, 
will  never  t>e  put  on  a  level  with  Franklin,  in  his  plain  snalf* 
coloured  coat;  nor  will  Prince  Esterhaay,  v^hose  diamonds 
made  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  mouth  water,  ever  reach  the  level  tif 
the  simple  majesty  of  Waishington,  in  his  black  velvet  suit 
The  very  admiration  which  is  bestowed  upon  suoh  idle  pa* 
geantry,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  most  exaMed  atales- 
men,  and  warriors,  and  divines;  the  manner  in  which  it  i% 
puffed,  not  only  in  newspapers,  but  in  productions  that  affect 
to  be  literary,  aU  together  furnish  the  most  unequivocal  proof 
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of  the  superior  manlinett  and  dignity  of  the  siniple  v^Nib- 
lican  character.  So  far,  tberefore,  from  being  ashamed  that  our 
government  and  its  offioers  eannot  afford  this  effeminate  tmm- 
pery*  we  sboald  be  proud  of  it»  as  a  proof  that  the  people  are 
well  goTcrnedy  since  their  earnings  are  not  wasted  in  bound- 
less extravagance  and  childish  parade. 


LETTER  XIX. 
DmAR  BbothbRi 

London. 

Ih  flinning  the  parallel  between  our  government  and  that  of 
England,  the  House  of  Lords  having  l^n,  most  unaptly  as  I 
ibink,  compared  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
nritber  unmstructive,  nor  without  amusement,  to  inquire  into 
the  respective  points  of  their  resemblance. 

To  b^in  with  the  first  that  naturally  presents  itself.  The . 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  an  elective  body,  the  memben  of 
which  are  chosen  for  six  years.  The  House  of  Lords  is  com- 
posed of  niembers  who  sit  there  for  life,  and  their  eldest  sons 
after  them,  by  the  right  of  hereditary  succession.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  Senate  are  all  equal ;  there  is  neither  distinction  of 
rank  nor  precedence,  nor  seniority,  but  what  is  freely  awarded 
to  merit  or  talents.  In  the  House  of  Lords  there  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  «idlesB  diversity  of  rank  and  pretension,  which  must 
obviously  tend  to  destroy,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  feeling  of 
equality,  even  where  a  man  is  said  to  be  among  his  peers.  In 
fact,  it  is  this  nice  and  almost  imperceptible  gradation  of  ranks, 
the  striotaess  with  which  it  is  ^vetj  where  enforced,  and  the 
submission  every  where  paid  to  it,  that  constitutes,  in  my 
opioion»  the  cement  of  every  monarchical  government. 

This  system  of  gradation  in  the  ladder  of  life  is  here  brought 
to  great  perfection,  and  its  parts  a^i^oBted  with  the  nicest  exact* 
ness.  Thus  a  duke  precedes  a  marquis,  in  entering  a  room, 
going  to  dinner,  or  marching  in  procession.  Besides  this,  his 
mantle  has  ^*f<mr  guards^**  and  his  coronet  has  <mly  leaves 
without  pearls!  But  even  dukes  have  their  degrees;  and  a 
duke  of  yesterday  is  entitled  to  turn  his  back  upon  one  of  to- 
dayf  on  all  occasions  of  etiquette. 

A  marquis,  although  "  most  noble,^  carries  the  badge  of  in- 
feriority in  his  mantle  of  only  **  three  doublings  and  a  half,*' 
and  IAb  coronet  of  pearls  and  strawberry  leaves,  all  of  a  height. 
An  earl  is  otAj  right  honourable ;  his  mantle  has  only  three 
doublings,  ara  bis  coronet  has  the  pearls  raioed  upon  points, 
with  the  leaves  low  between.    A  viscount,  although  right  ho- 
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iKMirable  ioO|  has  0&I7  two  doabtings  and  a  half  to  hin  mantle, 
and  his  eoronet  is  only  '*  pearled  with  a  row  of  pearls  dose  to 
the  chapleC.^  A  baron  is  right  honourable  as  well  as  the 
visoount;  but  bis  iaferiorHj  is  demonstrated  by  a  mantle  with 
onlT  two  donblings,  and  a  coronet  wlA  only  six  pearls. 

You  will  perceive,  by  this  detail,  how  the  spifk  of  personal 
independence  and  the  noble  self-consciousness,  which  alone 
give  dignity  to  man,  must  be  repressed  by  these  outward  and 
palpable  iusignia  of  inferiority*  whiab  derive  an  importance 
from  habit  and  custom.  Servility  to  superiors,  and  supercilious 
airs  of  superiority  towards  inferiors,  together  with  a  miaeiaHUe 
suhaarviency  to  tnose  who  can  bestow  on  them  the  privilege  of 
la  ctoUi  of  stele,  or  of  tarning  their  backs  upon  those  who  be- 
Coce  tuned  thm  backs  upon  tfaem,  must  Batuvally  resolt  from 
«tofa  a  system  of  ouody  graduated  importance,  no  one,  4liat 
«fier  niflpes  ia  titled  society,  can  Isrl  to  perceive  the  relative  im- 
portance accorded  to  these  ^ifHsiont  ranks,  and,  moreespecialiy, 
4ke  aim  of  svpericdty  assvmed  by  a  lady  of  the  old  nobility 
w^fBt  an  iqistart  tiMed  dame  of  yesterday.  In  fad,  the  lovd  or 
4ie  lady  who  marches  ifinst  cf  their  grade  at «  coronation,  4ias 
«M  tbe  Sttperiority  otver  those  that  march  at  tbe^^ther  end,  ibat 
4be  leader  of  a  hevd  of  bnflaloes  haeovor  tbe  rest  of  thorafaMe 
da  (the  rear. 

Bat  A9  pnvifeges  of  carry  ifag  a  doth  of  atate,  Biarching  irst 
in  %  procession,  and  having  their  trains  borne  hf  ImroDs', 
Jknigbts',  or  esqoires'  ladios,  wpe  not  tbe  only  ones  ^fajoffeU  by 
tfie  nobility.  They  possess  oertain  rights  «md  exemptions, 
•whiob,  it  will  be  perceived,  give  them  a  decided  advaatage 
4c>ver '(ither  snbjectsof  this  vealm.  Tbeir  persons  are  at  all 
times .priv>ileged  from  arrests,  except  for -contempt  of  tbe  king, 
felony,  lyrsach  of  the  peace,  or  tieasoa.  No  capiat  ean  -be 
sued  out  against  tbem  for  trespass  or  debt ;  nor  can  -OMotgn  )ie 
agaioBt  a  peer  of  the  veahn.  In  civil  causes  they  are  ntft  to  be 
impanneled  upon  juries ;  and  in  case  a  peer  be  returned  -upon  a 

£ry,  there  is  a  special  writ  for  bis  discharge.  They  cannot  be 
»uad  over  to  keep  the  peace,  any  further  than  pledging  tbeir 
hottoor  Car  (bat  parpose.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  lower 
ikomte  of  parliament,  they  <can  consCitate  a  proxy  to  vote  'fer 
tbem  daring  tbeir  abseaccr  A  peer  is  not  subject  to  oattawprry 
in  any  civil  action,  nor  can  any  attachment  lie  against  bim.  In 
calling  ont  tbe  posse  comvkius  for  tbe  snppressioa  'crf  riots, 
peers  are  oKempted  from  obeying  the  commands  of  the  riieriff. 
The  statute  of  ScandiUMm  McLgnatummdib&s  it «  •ciiaie  to 
raise  injariovs  reports  against  tbem,  such  as  in  tbe^oase  of  « 
commoner  could  not  be  punisbed  by  law.  In  many  oases  4he 
-boittes  of  peers  cannot  be  entered  by  the  ofBoers  of  justice,  «k- 
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trept  on  the  authority  of  a  warranf  under  the  king^s  own  band, 
and  coantersigaed  by  six  privy  councillors,  four  of  whom  must 
be  peers  of  the  realm.  Every  peer  has  what  is  called  the  pri- 
vilege of  qualifying  a  certain  number  of  chaplains,  who,  on 
receiving  a  dispensation  from  their  metropolitan,  ratified  under  - 
the  great  seal,  may  bold  a  pluralHy  of  benefices.  A  di|ke 
may  qualify  six  chaplains;  a  marquis  and  earl  five  each;  a 
viscount  four ;  and  a  baron  three.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this 
privilege  of  *'  qualifying,"  that  the  law  with  respect  to  a  plu- 
rality of  benefices  may  be  evaded  by  every  priest  who  can 
secure  the  patronage  of  a  peer. 

You  will  readily  perceive  by  the  foregoing,  which  is  a  mere 
sketch  of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  that  it  isconstituted  upon  principles  essentially 
different  from  our  Senate,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
for  only  six  years,  by  the  representatives  of  the  several  states, 
and  enjoy  no  other  privilege  but  that  which  is  held  in  common 
with  every  other  representative  of  "the  people,  and  is  essential 
to  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  the  privilege  of  ex- 
emption from  arrest  during  the  session  of  congress,  and  in  going 
and  returning  therefrom.  A  peer  being,  it  is  true,  an  hereditary 
legislator,  the  general  freedom  he  enjoys  from  arrest  naturally 
arises  from  his  being  always  held  to  be  employed  in  that  ca- 
pacity. But  this,  among  other  features,  exhibits  more  dis- 
tinctly the  wide  dissimilarity  of  the  two  bodies. 

That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  stands  in  a  situation, 
wiUi  regard  to  the  executive  and  House  of  Representatives, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  House  of  Peers  in  relation  to  the 
king  and  the  House  of  Commons,  is  most  undoubtedly  true* 
Its  legislative  powers,  as  well  as  its  judicial  functions,  are,  in 
many  important  cases  the  same.  But  so  long  as  they  are  con- 
stituted upon  principles  so  totally  distinct  and  irreconcileable — 
so  long  as  the  one  is  hereditary,  the  other  elective — so  long  as 
one  is  the  creation  of  the  king,  the  other  the  creature  of  the 
people,  it  seems  undeniable,  Uiat  nothing  but  error  and  mis- 
chief can  result  from  drawing  precedents,  in  matters  of  prin- 
ciple or  politics,  from  a  British  House  of  Peers,  for  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  which  occur  to  me,  as  render- 
ing this  separation  of  the  two  bodies  still  wider.  When  a  sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  accepts  nn  office  from  the  executive, 
ike  forfeits  his  seat,  and  remains  ineligible  so  long  as  he  re- 
ttains  the  office..  Hence,  al^iiough  the  patronage  of  the"  execu- 
tive may  tempt  him  tr  ^  desertion  of  his  principles  before  he 
receives  his  rew^.^d,  he  remains  ever  afterwards  incapable  of 
betraying  the  people  in  the  capacity  of  their  representative. 
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But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  British  House  of  Peers,  where  a  inaa 
may  hold  a  dozen  pl^es  at  the  pleasure  of  the  jiing,  without 
forfeiting  his  seat.  In  the  present  House  of  Peers,  there  are 
somewhere  (for  I  took  the  trouble  to  count  them)  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  placemen,  who  enjoy  offices  either  of  pro- 
fit, or  honour,  or  both.  In  the  United  States,  a  senator,  when 
he  receives  the  price  of  his  sacrifice  of  principle,  becomes  of 
no  value  to  the  purchaser. 


LETTER  XX. 
Dear  Brother, 

London. 

You  may  form  some  notion  of  the  resemblance,  in  point 
of  substantial  reality,  between  the  House  of  Commons  here, 
and  our  House  of  Representatives,  which,  in  running  the  pa- 
rallel between  the  two  systems  of  government,  have  been  com- 
pared to  each  other,  by  the  fact,  that  fifteen  thousand  voters 
return  a  majority  in  the  former  body.  There  is  one  noblemaq 
who  sends  twelve  members,  and  there  are  at  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  containing  between  them  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  that  send  none.  Counties,  containing 
from  one  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  have 
no  more  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  a  borough  in 
which  there  are  some  half-a-dozen  voters,  who  return  two 
members.  Nay,  the  members  from  the  rotten  boroughs  are 
actually  of  more  consequence  in  the  house,  from  being  noto- 
riously articles  of  sale,  and  at  the  command  of  the  highest 
bidder :  whereas,  those  from  the  counties,  being  sometimes 
men  of  independence  and  principle,  are  listened  to  quietly  and 
indifferently,  and  suffered  to  take  their  own  way,  from,  a  con» 
viction  that  there  is  no^  use  in  tampering  with  them. 

The  representatives  of  the  boroughs,  on  the  contrary,  are 
either,  for  the  most  part,  the  proprietors  of  the  boroughs 
themselves,  their  sons,  brothers,  &c.  or  they  are  mere  crea- 
tures  of  the  proprietor  ;  or  they  are  persons  who  can  afford  to 
bribe  high,  because  they  mean  to  be  bribed  high  in  turn  ;  or 
lastly,  they  are  persons  of  political  talents,  who  can  get  into 
parliament  only  through  the  patronage  of  some  borough -holder, 
who  is  either  a  partisan  of  the  minister,  ai\d  wishes  to  furnish 
him  an  able  supporter,' or  who  expects  to  make  himself  of 
consequence  by  setting  bis  great  mastiff  to  bark  at  hint.  The 
opportunity  thus  afforded,  of  getting  men  of  talents  into  the 
House,  who  would  otherwise  perhaps  not  attain  a  seat^  has 
been  made  one  great  ground  of  defence  to  the  borough* 
system. 

There  is  nothing  approaching  to,  or  resembling  an  equality 
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in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  ;  there  is  nothiog  which 
approaches  to  an  apportionment  of  the  number  of  representa- 
tives to  the  number  of  freeholders  ;  there  is  nothing,  in  short, 
ID  the  system,  adapted  to  those  changes  which  time  and  cir- 
camstances  produce  in  every  nation,  and  according  to  which 
its  government  ought  to  be  modified.  Boroughs  without  trade 
or  importance,  and  almost  without  iuhabitants,  return  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  because  they  possessed  all  these  some  cen- 
turies ago ;  while  vast  cities,  which  have  grown  up  into 
wealth,  importance,  and  numbers,  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
representation,  because  some  centuries  ago  they  were  not  in 
existence.  No  government,  and,  least  of  all,  any  system  of 
representation  can  be  applicable  to  the  situation  of  a  people, 
where  changes  of  this  kind  are  totally  disregarded. 

There  have  been  vast  and  learned  dissertations,  of  late,  as 
to  the  question  of  who  voted,  and  who  did  not  vote,  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  The  ad- 
vocates of  a  general  distribution  of  the  right  of  suffrage  lay 
great  stress  upon  certaiQ  equivocal  authorities,  on  which  they 
found  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage,  as  respected  the  free- 
man of  England.  But  then,  who  were  the  freemen  of  England 
at  that  time?  As  nothing  is  settled  here  according  to  the  en- 
larged principles  of  human  rights,  or  in  accordance  with  those 
changes  which  time  inevitably  produces  in  men  and  things, 
resort  is  always  had  to  ancient  precedents,  many  of  them 
eatirely  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  England,  and  to 
laws  and  customs  questionable  in  their  existence,  or,  if  not 
questionable,  no  longer  founded  in  reason  or  expediency.  A 
jury  of  antiquaries  now  decide  on  the  rights  of  Englishmen. 
Hence,  it  is  considered  of  infinite  importance  to  ascertain  the 
fact,t  whether  the  first  parliament  of  England  was  originally 
the  delegated  representative  of  all  the  freeholders  of  England. 
That  this  was  actually  the  case  appears,  both  from  the  very 
origin  of  that  assembly,  as  well  as  from  various  other  authori- 
ties. The  peers  represent  themselves  ;  but  as  it  would  be  ma- 
nifestly impossible  for  the  people  to  sit  collectively  and  legis- 
late for  themselves,  they  delegated  their  powers  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. Hence,  the  common  language  of  the  early  writers 
on  the  constitution  is  the  unqualified  assertion,  that  every 
Englishman  is  present,  either  by  himself  or  his  representative, 
in  the  English  parliament.  If  this  does  not  mean,  that  every 
English  freeholder  has  a  voice  in  the  election  of  his  represen- 
tative, it  means  nothing  but  mockery  and  nonsense. 

The  Wittenagemoty  the  Saxon  parliament,  and  the  original 
of  the  English  one,  was  unquestionably  an  assembly  modellied 
oo  those  free  principles  common  at  that  time,  and  from  the 
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earliest  ages,  to  the  nortb^rn  natioDs,  who,  accordiog  to  Taci- 
tus, were  all  governed  by  tbeir  own  consent  alone — De  mtno- 
ribiL8  rebus  principea  constUtanty  defnajoribua  ornnes.  Xephi- 
line  also,  speaking  of  the  Britons,  tells  os,  apud  boa^  populua 
magno  exparie  principaium  tenet.  It  is  trae,  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, which  succeeded,  subverted  the  ancient  freedom  of 
British  and  Saxon  institutions,  yet  this  does  not  impeach  the 
validity  of  the  people'^s  claim  to  a  fair  representation  in  parliar- 
liament,  especially  in  a  country  where  antiquity  supersedes 
every  thing;  since  the  freedom,  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  and 
Xephiline,  was  far  more  ancient  than  the  feudal  system,  which 
was  established  by  force  and  fraud  upon  its  ruins. 

What  is  called  radicaliam  here,  consists  principally  in  ad« 
Tocating,  not  exactly  universal  sufifrage,  but  in  giving  the  right 
of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  to  all  ^^  resident  house* 
holders,*^  paying  taxes,  as  they  generally  do,  to  an  amount  which 
one  would  think  fairly  entitles  them  to  a  vote  for  those  who 
enact  them.  This,  you  will  perceive,  is  little  more  than  putting 
the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  on  the  same  foot* 
ing  with  the  right  of  voting  for  a  member  of  congress,  in  most 
of  the  states,  at  least  in  very  many  af  them.  The  great  ob- 
jection to  this,  even  with  those  who  think  parliamentary  reform 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  government,  is, 
that  it  will  make  the  House  of  Commons  a  democratic  body. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  if  that  house  is  not  the  representative  of 
the  commons,  or  the  people,  or  the  democracy  of  England,  it 
is  worse  than  nothing ;  for  it  was  originally,  beyond  doubt, 
essentially  the  democratic  branch  of  the  government.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  cry  of  radical^  or  democrat,  will  set  even  the 
most  liberal  of  these  patriots  legislating  against  the  people  with 
all  his  might. 

I  happened  to  be  present,  not  long  since,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  made  his  motion  for  extending  the  right  of  representa- 
tion in  parliament,  to  certain  of  the  great  towns,  and  taking  it 
away^  or  buying  it,  of  some  of  the  most  contemptible  of  the 
boroughs.  He  stated  various  instances  of  corruption  in  the 
elections .  for  boroughs,  alluding  to  them  by  name,  and  ex- 
plicitly maintained,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  where, 
in  a  vast  many  cases,  some  twenty,  ten,  or  perhaps  fewer 
electors,  "  little  better  than  paupers,**'  were  to  return  one  or 
two  members,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  these  beg- 
garly voters  from  selling,  and  some  rich  purchaser  from  bay- 
ing, a  seat.  All  the  acts  of  parliament,  he  said,  for  preventing 
this  system  of  corruption,  were  evaded  by  dexterous  dealers  in 
boroughs ;  and  the  practice  of  selling  votes  was  now  as  com. 
men  as  that  of  selling  wool,  or  cheese,  or  any  marketable  com- 
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jModily.  It  was  in  this  maoner,  or  by  the  influence  of  borough 
proprietors,  who  either  represented  them  in  person,  or  bar- 
gained for  them  with  the  minister,  that  about  three  hundred 
members  were  returned  to  the  house. 

Lord  John  called  upon  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  to  den^ 
these  facts,  and  challenged  denial  from  any  member.  Hi& 
lordship  did  not  deny  them,  for  it  is  not  many  years  since  a 
case  of  this  kind  was  brought  home  to  himself.  Nobody 
denied  them  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
too  little  consequence  to  call  for  denial.  He  might  just  as  well 
bare  complained  of  a  notorious  strumpet  fof  selling  her  fa- 
vours, to  the  young  members  who  were  lounging  about,  yawn* 
ing  most  piteously  at  such  fluffs  or  nodding  in  their  seats,  half 
asleep,  till  roused  by  the  noble  marquis,  whose  profound,  or 
rather  perplexed,  eloquence,  every  now  and  then  waked  them 
op,  and  caused  them  to  cry  ^hear!  hear!"  with  vast  vocife- 
ration. 

Tou  will  perceive,  from  the  foregoing  details,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  outside  resemblance,  between  the 
House  of  Commons  here,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
home.  The  latter  really  represents  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  the  former  represents  the  mere  paper  money  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  government  A  large  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  only  represent  a  few  paupers,  whose  votes 
they  have  purchased,  and  the  numbers  of  these  representatives 
actually  counterbalance,  and  outvote,  the  representatives  of 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists  combined* 
The  price  of  a  borough,  which  returns  two  members,  is  en- 
hanced sometimes  four,  six,  ten,  twenty  fold,  by  that  privilege 
— can  we  wonder,  then,  if  the  purchaser  is  anxious  to  make 
the  most  of  such  an  expensive  bauble  ?  So,  when  a  man  buys 
the  votes  of  a  borough  at  a  high  price,  is  it  not  to  be  expected 
he  will  sell  his  own  to  the  highest  bidder  ?  The  whole  system 
is  fraught  with  corruption.  It  leads  men  into  temptation  pre- 
cisely where  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  falling,  and  where 
a  fall  is  accompanied  with  the  most  extensive  evils. 


LETTER  XXL 
Dear  Brother, 

London. 

In  my  last  twp  or  three  letters,  I  attempted  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  real  nature  and  spirit  of  this  government,  not  by 
vague'declamations,  borrowed  from  their  own  writers,  or  the 
partial  ignorance  of  foreigners,  but  by  sketching  some  of  those 
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features,  which,  although  they  do  not  strike  at  first  sighfj 
finallj,  on  a  closer  examinatioo,  are  found  to  give  a  character 
to  the  whole  composition*  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
of  this  government  which  it  never  deserved  ;  and  much  which, 
if  it  ever  merited,  it  merits  no  longer.  But  it. is  difficult  to 
shake  a  long  established  belief,  or  to  weaken  our  confidence 
in  a  good  character,  sustained  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  It  is  right  it  should  be  so,  or  else  the  fruits  of  a  whole 
age  of  virtuous  actions  might  be  blasted  in  a  moment  by  a 
breath  of  calumny. 

As  all  things  are  however  good  by  comparison,  and  as  it  is 
the  custom  of  most  Englishmen  to  insist  upon  some  mysterious^ 
occult,  invisible,  and  indefinable  superiority  of  their  govern- 
ment  over  all  others,  and  most  especially  over  our  republic, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  institute  a  short  comparison  between 
the  two.  Declamation  is  a  good  prop  to  error  ;  but  facts  are 
the  best  support  of  truth. 

The  independence  of  an  English  jury,  of  the  present  day, 
has  been  greatly  overrated,  because,  in  a  few  instances,  state 
prosecutions  have  failed  in  the  City  of  London.  This  fact 
only  proves  what  I  have  just  urged,  that  an  independence  of 
the  king,  or  at  least,  a  partial  dependence  on  the  people,  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  subject.  The  sheriflf  of  London 
is  chosen  by  the  livery  of  London,  which  is  essentially  a  de- 
mocratic body.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  in  a  cause 
where  the  rights  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  king,  be  will  not  summon  a  jury  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

In  alt  the  counties  of  Great  Britain,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  exceptions,  where  the  right  is  vested  in  some  nobleman, 
the  sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the  king.  That  his  majesty  and 
his  council  will  select  the  most  loyal  supporters  of  the  prero* 
gative,  is  at  least  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  most  especially 
at  the  present  crisis,  when  the  people  and  the  king  are  perpe- 
tually in  conflict.  In  the  large  cities,  the  appointment  of  the 
sheriff  is  sometimes  in  the  corporation  or  in  the  guilds  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  these  are  popular,  or  the  creatures  of  some 
courtier,  which  last  is  generally  the  case,  the  independence  of 
juries  may  be  inferred.^  Out  of  London,  we  hear  of  no  ac- 
quittals of  radicals,  nor  any  condeinnation  of  soldiers  for 
riding  over  and  shooting  unarmed  citizens,  men,  women,  and 
children. 

But  even  admitting  the  trial  by  jury,  and  habeas  corpus,  to 
subsist  in  this  country  in  all  their  purity,  still  they  are  par- 
tially suspended,  of  late  almost  every  year,  under  some  pre- 
tence of  public  danger;  that  is,  whenever  the  public  sentiment. 
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the  servility  of  sberiflGsy  and  the  subserviency  of  juries,  cannot 
be  sufficiently  calculated  upon  for  the  purposes  of  oppression. 

Again :  the  security  of  a  person  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  press* 
gang,  from'wbose  lawless  fangs  no  man  with  a  ragged  coat  is 
exempt.  Instances  are  continually  occurring»  where  the  sons, 
of  the  country  people,  in  roaming  about  London,  and  else- 
where, at' the  naval  stations,  are  kidnapped  by  the  press-gangs, 
and  carried  on  board  of  ships,  where  it  rests  with  the  caprice, 
or  the  necessities  of  the  officers,  either  to  let  him  go  or  to  take 
him  to  sea,  where  he  is  not  heard  of  by  his  friends  for  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  security  of  property,  at  least  of  the 
produce  of  landed  property,  is.  I  may  say,  destroyed,  by  being 
^ulgected  to  taxation  by  a  parliament,  in  which  the  for  greater 
proportion  of  those  who  pay  them  have,  no  representatives. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  two  coun- 
tries are  on  a  par,  with  respect  to  the  two  great  ends  of  govern- 
ment, security  of  person  and  property ;  I  would  then  put  their 
excellence  to  the  test,  by  inquiring,  which  attains  these  great 
objects  at  the  least  sacrifice  of  property  and  independence? 
The  comparison  is  perfectly  simple,  as  respects  the  first.  The)re 
are  twenty  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  and  ten  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  former,  one**seventh  are  paupers,  not 
taxable ;  of  the  latter,  about  the  same  proportion  are  negroes, 
also  not  taxable ;  at  least  their  owners  pay  their  taxes.  VVe 
will  put  the  negroes  against  the  paupers,  and  the  proportion 
will  still  remain  the  same ;  that  is,  about  double  the  number 
of  taxable  persons  in  this  country,  that  there  is  in  the  United 
States.  We  will  put  the  whole  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
latter  at  twenty  miilioDs  of  dollars  per  annum,  which  is  a  very 
large  allowance  for  the  present  year,  I  am  sure,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  53,289,7542.  sterling  yearly  expenditure  of  this  govern- 
ment, including  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  mere  annual 
expenceof  the  British  government,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt,  amounts  to  upwards  of  twenty-two  millions 
of  pounds  sterling;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-two 
shillings  sterling  a  head  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Great  Britain.  Add  to  this  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the 
tithes,  poor-rates,  (fee.  and  it  will  amount  to  between  two  or  three 
times  as  much  more,  making  an  average  of  about  fourteen 
dollars  a  head  for  every  soul  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  United 
States  the  average  is  less  than  two  dollars,  or  about  one-seventh. 
It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
pay  only  one-seventh  of  the  sum  pe|r  annum  for  the  security 
of  person  and  property,  that  the  people  of  this  country  do  for 
the  attainment  of  similar  blessings. 

Of  the  state  of  religion,  morsils,  and  manners,  I  have  given 
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you  Bome  sketches  in  my  former  letters.     Where  crimes  are 
most  frequent,  and  violations  of  decency  most  public  and  most 
common,  it  is  bat  empty  boasting  to  make  pretensions  to  supe« 
rior  piety,  morality,  or  refinement.    There  may  be  piotts,  vir- 
tuous, and  refined  individuals,  bat  the  nation  can  possess  no 
extraordinary  share  of  either.      If  we  take  this  criterion,  I 
apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  England  has  little  to  boast  of 
in  these  particulars.     Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  no  city 
have  I  heard  of  so  many  crimes,  and  so  many  violations  of 
public  decency,  as  occur  in  London.    If  there  be,  in  reality, 
any  extraordinary  degree  of  evangelical  piety,  or  orthodox 
religion  here,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  that  species  which 
bold  the  reins  of  human  passions,  and  places  the  curb  in  the 
bard  mouth  of  wilful  wickedness.     It  seems  to  vent  itself  in 
strange  and  abstract  doctrines  of  mysterious  subtlety — in  Bible 
and  Missionary  Societies,  whose  remote  objects  appear  to 
attract  almost  exclusive  attention,  while  the  corruptions,  (hat 
walk  at  noonday,  and  stink  in  our  very  nostrils,  are  either 
neglected^  or  become  indifferent,  by   being  so  common.     It 
would  seem  to  consist  in  the  doctrine  of  old  fanaticism,  or  still 
older  hypocrisy,  of  making  the  conversion  of  one  Pagan  an 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  a  hundred  Christian  souls ;  of  pur- 
chasing pardon  for  the  habitual  breach  of  moral  laws   and 
social  duties,  by  an  infuriated  zeal  in  converting  people  who 
inhabit  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.     That  such  a  perver- 
sion of  the  true  ends  of  rdigion,  and  such  principles  of  action, 
should  lead  to  an  era  of  multiplied  crimes,  and  endless  offences 
against  human  laws,  is  not  any  subject  of  surprise,  since  alt 
{luman  experience  goes  to  prove,  that  the  separation  of  mora- 
lity and  religion  is  in  the  end  fatal  to  both. 


LETTER  XXII. 
Dear  Brother, 

London. 
Kings  would,  at  all  times,  I  believe,  if  left  to  their  choice, 
rather  govern  by  opinion  than  by  force,  hj  love  than  by  fear. 
An  army  of  pensioned  writers,  when  it  will  suffice  to  support 
the  king^s  popularity,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  preferred  to  an 
army  of  soldiers  to  maintain  his  authority,  for  at  least  two 
special  reasons.  The  former  method  is  by  far  the  cheaper ; 
since  a  few  pensions,  a  paltry  title,  a  ring,  a  picture,  or  a  letter 
written  by  his  majesty'^s  own  hand,  will  very  generally  neatra- 
lize,  if  not  correct,  the  most  stubborn  literary  patriot,  and  6o 
completely  alter  his  perception  of  things,  that  a  country,  which 
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dUfy  ycrterdny  w9B  the  most  ^oppvegged  and  ggfierftble,  liecoio^ 
to-amrrow  ib^  bappiost  in  the  world.  For  instance,  Tlxomi^ 
CamjibeU,  whose  noble  and  afifecting  strains  on  the  subject  of 
PoUflii  freedom  and  Irish  oppression  are  remembered  by  every 
Amefiicaii  reader,  has  dwindled  into  the  nominal  editor  of  ft 
4offy  jnacaune,  and  gone  over  from  the  oppressed  to  the 
4ippre8aor.  I  do  not  say  this  change  was  wrought  by  a  pea- 
91011,  of  .two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  year;  but  when  a  ma^ 
^changes  bis  sentiments  very  suddenly,  ^nd  receives  a  pensiop 
immediately  afterwards,  it  is  diflScuIt  .to  resist  the  pofivictipp 
^at  there  is  some  connexion  between  the  two. 

The  laureat,  Southey^  was  seduced  from  the  arms  of  YTc^t 
Tjler,  by  ;the  irresistible  attractions  of  sack  and  sugar.  4 
faandred  a  year,  and  a  butt  of  sack,  did  his  business.  They 
so  wrought  apon  bis  consqience,  that  from  a  downright  patriot, 
lie  heomme  first  a  flatterer  of  kings,  and  next  a  fanatical  advo- 
cate of  every  species  of  pious  fraud  and  kingly  pretension. 
I  verily  believe  the  poor  man  is  sincere  now ;  for  hypocrisy  is 
(00  ^ary  and  worldly-minded  to  give  in  to  such  fantastic 
fpoleriea  as  die  (aureat  has  lately  committed.  It  is  often  tbe 
oaar,  that  men  are  inducted  into  a  great  devotion  for  principles, 
tp  .^iQh  they  were  at  first  but  little  attached,  by  the  aid  of  a 
soii^  drubbing  or  two,  which  operates  like  persecution  upon 
new  nodes  of  faith,  making  what  was'  before  perhaps  little  ^ 
better  than  hypocrisy,  a  confirmed  and  obstinate  conviction. 
•Few  pfrsoas  have  been  more  persecuted  in  this  way  than  the 
onfortttoate  laareat.  When  he  was  a  patriot,  he  was  terribly 
pemeqated  by  the  Anti-jacobin,  which  parodied  his  Sapphics, 
and,  what  every  body  thought  impossible,  made  thefn  even 
■ipse  ridiculous  than  they  were  originally.  After  he  was  con- 
▼erted  to  loyalty  by  sack  and  sugar,  and  a  hundred  a  year, 
Ims  old  friends,  whom  be  had  abandoned,  attacked  him  with 
«very  weapon  of  ridicule  and  severity ;  while  his  new  allies, 
feeling  rather  ashamed  of  their  new  convert,  left  him  to  tbe 
poor  consolation.of  praising  himself,  which  he  does  now  at 
every  convenient  opportunity.  As  he  was  drubbed  into  a 
perfeet  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  newly  adopted  principle^, 
so  in  like  manner  has  he  been  convinced  of  his  own  great  merit 
and  talents  by  the  ridicule  and  incredulity  of  the  world.  In 
Attempting  to,  make  head  against  these,  he  was  so  often  obliged 
to  bear  testimony  in  favour  of  himself,  that  he  at  length  be- 
caQie  a  sincere  coqvfrt  to  bis  own  absurdities,  aQd  grew.^o 
believe  in  himself,  as  a  man  comes  to  believe  in  a  story  of  I^s 
owa  iiavention,  by  dint  x>f  eter^tal  repetition.  What  the  lai;great 
dofs  with  his  butt  of  sack  is  a  profound  secret  in  the  republic 
of  letters.     {|q  cannot  driQk  it,  p^rtainly,  or  else  J^a^k.Falstftff 
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was  even  a  greater  liar  tha&  be  bas  credit  for  being.  If,  ait  be 
affirms,  **a  good  sherris'sack  bath  a  two-fold  operation" — if 
**  it  ascends  me  to  the  brain,  and  there  dries  the  vapours/'  the 
laureat  bad  better  set  about  drinkitig  it,  for  **  bj  'r  Lady,'* 
brother,  another  birth-day  poem  will  finish  honest  Bob  Soutbej, 
unless  he  disperse  the  aforesaid  vapou/s.  He  begins  to  reverse 
all  the  rules  of  composition  of  late;  for  it  may' lawfully  be 
said  of  him,  that  he  writes  prose  like  a  madman,  and  poetry 
like  a  fool.  I  am  sorry  for  him;  for,  notwithstanding  bis 
'overbearing  self-sufficiency ;  his  desertion  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ;  his  virulent  invectives  against  hi^  opponents ;  his  ram- 
pant conceit,  and  his  utter  want  of  all  literary  courtesy ;  I 
am  assured  that  his  character  in  private  life  is  amiable  and 
exemplary. 

An  army  of  authors  is  a  much  cheaper  support  of  royalty 
than  an  army  of  soldiers,  and  has  this  special  recommendation 
besides,  that  it  not  only  can  uphold  the  kiog'^s  authority  while 
living,  but  give  him  a  good  name  after  death. 

But  the  trade  of  a  king  is  not  near  so  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
At  this  time,  when  there  seems  to  be  a  general  rebellion  of  tbe 
human  understanding  against  the  abuses  and  exactions  of  anti- 
quated tyranny,  it  has  become  indispensable  for  royalty  to  tufa 
its  attentions  more  particularly  to  tbe  people.  For  this  purpoee, 
it  is  considered  equally  essential  to  laud  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  kings ;  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  that  system  of 
government  of  which  they  are  the  heads ;  and  to  denounce,  on 
all  occasions,  those  principles  of  freedom,  which  are  as  much, 
and  as  surely,  the  product  of  intellectual  advancement,  as  the 
blossom  is  of  the  sun. 

The  whole  tide  of  corruption  has  consequently  turned  into 
these  channels ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  means  of  depressing 
mankind  more  effectual,  it  has  become  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary, that  the  press  should  be  either  corrupted  or  enslaved. 
'  You  perhaps  have  not  remarked  it,  but  it  is  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  evident,  that  republicanism  and  repub- 
licans roust  be  either  rendered  odious  and  detestable  in  the 
eyes  of  nations,  by  reiterated  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations, 
or  there  will  be  shortly  little  security  for  many  thrones  of 
Europe.  One  or  other,  the  old  or  tbe  new  world,  must  change 
its  governments.  A  plan  has  therefore  been  devised,  and  is 
no^in  most  promising  progress,  in  Europe,  for  cootrouling  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  on  the  one  hand  by  fines,  prosecutions,  and 
censorships;  and  on  the  other  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 

Eurposes  of  antiquated  oppressions,  ignorance,  and  superstitioo, 
y  means  of  pensions,  patronage,  sinecures,  and  paltry  titles, 
that  niiSk  tbe  man  of  genius  into  a  mere  courtier. 
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•  " 

•  la  the  progress  of  this  deep  laid  plot  against  the  haman  ap'* 
dentaDdiogy  we  have  seen,  that  only  those  republican  writers 
whose  efforts  were  not  the  most  dangerous,  either  from  want  of 
laleots.or  of  a  popular  mode  of  addressing  the  multitude,  are 
tolerated.  The  moment  a  popular  writer  becomes  dangerous 
by  his  power  of  addressing  the  public  feelings,  himself  and  his 
writings  are  singled  out  for  the  lash  of  the  law  or  the  church. 
Under  some  pretence  of  blasphemy,  if  they  can  find  no  other, 
the  author  is  prosecuted,  fined,  and  ruined ;  and  his  book,  if  not 
entirely  suppressed,  becomes  an  object  for  all  the  hirelings  to 
bark  at,  from  the  Quarterly  Review  to  Black woodV  Magazine. 

But  in  a  government  in  which  the  whole  wealth  of  the  state 
can  be  employed  almost  at  will  in  the  wages  of  corruption,  the 
•means  of  influencing  and  controuiing  the  press  are  not  confined 
to  mere  oppression  and  punishment.  If,  for  instance,  a  writer 
possess  too  much  courage  to  be  frightened,  or  too  much  honesty 
to  be  bribed  into  a  sacrifice  of  his  principles,  they  set  the 
Quarterly  Review  upon  him.  That  excellent,  conscientious, 
and  disinterested  publication,  begins  by  charging  him  with 
radicalism  and  infidelity.  The  Literary  Gazette  repeats  the 
tale  to  the  New  Monthly  and  the  John  Bull ;  the  New  Monthly 
to  the  Beacon  and  Blackwood's  Magazine ;  and  thus  the  cry  is 
sounded  from  the  London  Monument  to  Edinburgh  Cross. 
This  never  fails  to  alarm  the  rich  and  privileged  orders ;  in 
fact,  all  those  whose  opinions  have  great  influence  in  society, 
and  to  whom  an  author  looks  up,  not  only  for  reputation,  but 
patronage,  at  least  so  far  as  to  the  purchase  of  his  book.  Few 
men,  however  great  may  be  their  civil  courage,  can  resist  a 
combined  and  successful  attack  upon  their  purse  and  character 
at  the  same  time.  It  therefore  happens,  in  a  vast  many  in- 
atanoes,  that,  unless  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  its  followers 
take  up  the  cudgels,  on  the  other  side,  the  poor  man  recants  in 
bia  next  publication,  accommodates  himself  to  the  views  of  our 
ministerial,  critic,  and  sacrifices  his  principles  to  save  the  rem- 
nant of  his  good  name,  and  find  purchasers  for  his  book. 

Others,  bow:ever,  who,  like  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Gifford, 
are  naturally  inclined  to  become  pensioners  and  parasites,  have 
their  virgin  purity  assailed  and  speedily  overcome  by  the  se- 
ductive applications  of  certain  agreeable  sinecures,  that  are 
generally  found  to  be  quite  irresistible.  One  of  these,'  it  is  well 
known,  caused  Mr.  Southey  to  abjure  his  Joan  of  Arc  and 
Wat  Tyler,  and  fairly  converted  him  from  Dom  Daniels,  jaco- 
bin epics,  and  republican  sapphics,  into  a  loving  coadjutor  of 
Messrs.  Gifford  and  Canning,  who,  erewhile,  had  set  the  whole 
universe  laughing  at  him  and  his  sapphics  in  the  Anti-ja^bbiQ. 
That  arch  enemy  of  our  country,  Mr.  William  Gifford,  is  clerk 
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to' the  honourable  band  of  pensioners;  an  excelTent  place,  with 
a  good  salary,  nothing  to  do,  and  twelve  hundred  bottoro  to 
his  coronation  coat.  This  is  as  ft  should  be.  There  is  a  fitiie« 
of  things  in  a  pensioned  writer  being  clerk  to  a  band  of  pea- 
Sioners. 

Thomas  Campbell,  alack  for  genius !  \%  also  a  pensioner  of 
the  king,  and  has  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Ney&  M<iftthlj 
Magazine,  with  the  well  known  object  of  pnttiag  down,  or 
superseding  the  Monthly ;  for  you  mast  know  it  is  cotttnon 
here,  not  oply  with  tavern-keepers,  who  let  odt  their  housea  to 
the  public,  but  also  with  authors,  who  let  out  their  conseienees 
to  tne  best  paymaster,  to  juggle  each  other  out  of  bis  cvstom, 
by  putting  up  a  similar  sign;  that  is  to  say,  christening  tbeir 
new  bantling  by  the  name  of  some  well  known  and  popular 
establishment.  There  is  something  exceedingly  contemptible 
in  this ;  but  really,  the  arts  of  literature,  as  practised  here  now, 
graze  very  closely  upon  the  skirts  of  the  noble  art  of  swindling. 
This  setting  up  a  spurious  magazine,  with  the  same  title  which 
is  borne  by  one  already  popular  and  well  known,  to  mj  mind, 
is  very  little  better  than  getting  into  society,  and  borrowing 
money,  under  the  name  and  on  the  credit  of  some  respectable 
person.  The  mere  tagging  of  the  epithet  '^  New^  to  it.  Is  no- 
thing, since  the  generality  of  people  will  suppose  it  nothing 
more  than  a  new  series  of  the  same  work. 

The  New  Monthly  is,  in  every  respect,  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  Monthly  Magazine— '•every  way  inferior  in  talent,  in 
principle,  instruction,  and  amusement  The  MonAfy  Maga- 
zine, has,  for  many  years  past  been  conducted  with  nrach 
ability;  and  is,  at  this  moment,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  pnb* 
lication  in  Great  Britain  of  the  kind.  The  A'ett' Monthly,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  mere  collection  of  frivolous  articles^  princi- 
pally composed  of  notices  of  second  hand  German  litmitore ; 
letters  from  Grimus  Short ;  abortive  attetnpts  at  the  patibetie, 
and  still  more  abortive  attempts  at  wit  and  satire. 

The  Monthly  Magazine  has  always  displayed  a  moat  Kberal 
disposition  towards  our  country,  and  dealt  with  os  in  the 
spirit  of  friendly  intercourse.  It  has,  on  all  oceaslone,  been 
the  advocate  of  rational  freedom,  and  maintained,  with  eqnal 
zeal  and  ability,  those  sober  doctrines  of  political  right,  whieb 
are  as  free  from  the  license  of  anarchy,  as  tbey  are  ft^aoi  the 
chains  of  despotism.  It  has  always  spoken  witn  a  just  dMaeri- 
mination  of  our  character,  manners,  and  iiteratiife;  neMier 
elevating  us  above  the  scale  of  human  excellence,  nor  debna- 
ing  us  to  the  level  of  profligate  boors.  In  short,  if  we  nre  %o 
depend  upon  foreign  periodical  literature,  the  Montiilj  Mnga- 
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Bine  ii,  bay— d  doobt,  io  wevj  pomt  of  Tieir,  enttUiBd  to  tfie 
first  selection,  sinot  it  neither  pampers  ooi  Yanit  j,  nor  ottftrogss 
our  just  feelingsof  pride  and  patriotism. 

Besides  Messrs  Gifford,  Sootbej,  Campbell,  and  othdrs, 
there  ase  hnndreds  of  inferior  note,  at  least  that  are  nol  lo  wdU 
known  on  oor  side  of  the  water,  who  are  in  the  ejijoymeoft  of 
I^aoes,  pensions,  and  patronage,  of  some  sort  or  other.  ]  will 
mot  trsoble  jroo  with  any  more  of  these.  It  is  snffloient  for  bm 
to  antore  von,  that  very  little  independence  is  to  be  looked  fmr» 
cvthor  in  the  reviews  or  Magaxines,  with  few  excepti<His.  At> 
most  every  one  of  these  was  either  originally  established  for 
certain  religions  or  poUtieal  objects,  or  has  neen  seduced  by 
bribery  and  patronage  to  become  a  hot  partisan.  The  govemp 
ment  having  the  heaviest  porse,  and  the  most  extensive  patront 
age,  is,  of  course,  the  best  paymaster,  and  consequently  retains 
by  for  the  greater  proportion  of  authors,  either  as  apologists,  of 
itself,  or  calumniators  of  others.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  see 
them  industriously  employing  all  their  learning  and  talents  in 
propping  up  old  abuses,  and  recommeodiog  new  ones ;  ming- 
liog  the  praises  of  religion  with  the  grossest  flattery  of  those 
whose  whole  conduct  belies  its  precepts ;  covering  the  indql^ 
geooe  of  the  bitterest,  most  malignant  passions,  with  the  thin 
pc«leait  of  orthodox  piety ;  making  a  parade  of  their  faith  in 
ribald  farce  and  impious  tragedies ;  spicing  the  keenest  copflioli 
of  iateiest  and  ambition  with  an  ample  sprinkling  of  pur^  qa^ 
nisterial  orthodoxy  ;  and  joining  their  voices  to  the  full  chpruif 
of  «ant,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  Qoif 
eeboes  through  half  the  world.  It  is  in  this  way  thc^y  eithf^T 
repay  the  bounty  of  the  ministry,  or  insinuate  themselves  inti^ 
Hie  lap  of  new  rewards,  by  means  of  new  services. 

When  a  writer  once  consents  to  receive  a  benefit,  be  it  wbut 
it  nuty,  the  tenure  of  which  is,  that  be  shall  not  write  any  tbiQg 
not  palatable  to  the  patron,  he  sells  his  birth«^right  for  %  medp 
of  pottage ;  the  wings  of  bis  genius  are  clipped  by  the  swofd 
of  power,  and  his  intellectual  faculties  become  cramped  in 
their  exercise.  When  old  Faostns,  iMscording  to  the  st^ry, 
sold  himself  to  Satan,  he  gained  by  bis  bargain,  at  lea^t,  ag 
enlargement  of  his  powers,  both  of  mind  and  body ;  bis  gem^$ 
eicpanded,  and  he  was  enabled  to  comprehend  what  was  b^ 
fore  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ipind.  But  when  Mewrs. 
Sootbey  and  Campbell  sold  themselves,  they  seem  to  baVe 
lost  the  tiJent  thev  before  possessed ;  and,  like  the  traitor  Avr 
aoldf  carried  with  them  nothing  but  their  disgrace.  Thf  inr 
jdilieseot  poeiry  of  the  patriot  Southey,  has  become  ten  tim^ 
JBCM  so  sioee  he  becan»  a  pennoner ;  and  the  gfipiiii  of 
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Thoniftii  Campbell  seems  to  bare  deserted  btm«  tbe  momeni  be 
entered  within  the  magic  circle  of  ministerial  patronage. 

In  an  age  of  ignorance  and  saperstition,  H  may  be»  that 
Itteratnre  will  find  it  necessary  to  appeal'  to  an  enlightened 
monarch,  or  his  minister,  for  that  support  which  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  public  denies  him ;  or  for  that  protection  wbicb  the 
bigotry  of  ecclesiastical  power  renders  necessary.  But  at  this 
time,  when  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  people  are  amply 
sufficient  to  remunerate  the  highest  efforts  of  genius,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  grovel  at  the  foot  of  power  for  protec* 
tion,  nor  prostitute  its  independence  for  bread.  It  is  now  hot 
seldom  that  talent  appeals  in  vain  to  the  patronage  of  nations, 
when  it  comes  recommended  by  independent  prinoiples  and 
honest  patriotism.  A  people  that  wish  to  be  fr^  must  take 
the  exclusive  controul  of  literature  out  of  the  hands  of  their  go* 
vemments. 


LETTER  XXIII. 
Dear  Brother, 

London. 
*  Much  of  the  lighter  kind  of  literature  here,  such  as  poetry, 
novels,  and  the  like,  having  no  bearing  on  politics,  is  dependant 
on  the  patronage  of  the  booksellers,  between  whom,  and  the 
authors,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bye-play  and  management.-  A 
combination  of  booksellers  can  easily  produce  a  gale  of  popu- 
larity, that  will  frequently  waft  a  book  through  half  a  doien 
editions.  When  they  find  a  poet  somewhat  better  at  a  rant 
than  his  fellows,  or  a  novel  writer  gifted  with  a  more  than  or^ 
dinary  talent  for  caricaturing  human  nature,  they  commonly 
nnite  to  give  him  a  run^  as  it  is  called,  for  a  season  at  least, 
because  it  is  indispensable  to  the  profits  of  their  business,  that 
there  should  be  some  few  authors,  whose  names  alone  will  en- 
sure the  sale  of  their  works. 

Tou  are  to  understand,  that  there  is  abundance  of  second 
and  third  rate  reviews  and  magazines,  in  one  way  or  other  par- 
tially under  the  influence  of  booksellers,  and  who  will,  at  any 
time,  say  a  good  word  for  a  book,  if  the  author  or  pobltsber 
will  only  send  them  a  copy,  with  a  polite  note,  complimenting 
their  taste,  and  calling  their  reView  or  magazine,  '*  your  valu- 
able publication.^  These  are  set  to  work  to  inflate  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  fortunate  authors,  selected  by  the  trade  for  a  ran 
for  the  season.  The  impulse  given  by  these  means  in  London, 
soon  extends  to  all  the  provincial  towns.  Edition  after  edkioa 
is  put  forth  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  the  author  be- 
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noxaxk  filinotm  for  at  least  nine  days,  while  the  books^iv 
ImglH  it  may  be,  in  their  sleeves,  and  pocket  the  money. 
Here,  in  London,  the  people  of  real  taste^  who  are  not  led 
away  by  this  whiff  of  popularity,  laogh  at  all  this  mummery;. 
The  provincial  towns,  however,  oftener  yawn  than  laugh  over 
the  book,  withotft  daring  to  dissent  from  the  unquestionable 
award  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  or  the  anonymous  tes« 
timoiiy  of  some  newspaper  critic,  in  a  little  while  they  wake 
op,  and  after  rubbing  their  eyes  and  yawning  some  twenty 
timesn  begin  to  suspect  that  they  want  taste,  rather  than  that 
the  au  thor  lacks  talents,  or  the  reviewer  judgment.  As  no  man, 
however,  can  permanently  cherish  the  idea  of  being  a  block- 
head, without  becoming  either  a  sage  or  a  ipadman,  these 
doabts  settle  gradually  into  a  conviction  that  the  book  is  defi- 
cient in  merit,  rather  than  the  reader  in  taste.  The  delusion 
is  then  over — the  bard  or  the  novelist  walks  quietly  into  obli- 
vion— the  booksellers  jiogle  their  money,  and  prepare  to  start 
another  of  these  overgrown  yearlings.  Thus  runs  the  race  of 
this  species  of  literature,  and  thus  are  honest  England  and 
simple  America  played  with  by  reviewers  -  and  booksellers. 
There  was,  a  few  months  ago,  a  genius  called  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Croly,  that  always  wrote  upon  the  hot  crust  of  a  volcano, 
who  was  patted  on  the  back,  until  be  actually  stood  beside 
some  of  the  great  poets  without  blushing.  On  the  contrary, 
he  determined  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  modem  bard.  He  wrote  poetry  faster  than  the 
**  great  unknown  ;^'  and,  by  means  of  divers  blasts  of  the  re- 
viewers^ trumpets,  actually  made  a  little  fortune,  before  the 
town  discovered  he  had  asses^  ears,  and  was  a  mostjusty 
brayer. 

Literature,  like  almost  every  other  trade  in  this  country,  is 
not  only  overstocked  with  workmen,  but  with  a  vast  many  very 
indifiBBrent  ones,  and  it  is  with  their  books  as  with  other  manu* 
factiires — if  they  did  not  find  an  extensive  market  incur  coun- 
try, one  half  of  Uie  artists  would  starve.  It  is  inconceivable  what 
a  vast  literary  taste  there  is  in  England ;  that  is  to  say,  a  taste 
for  literary  scandal,  tittle-tattle,  reviewing,  and  magazining. 
The  number  of  these  publications  are  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
the  sands  of  the  sea ;  an4  their  contents  of  such  a  nature,  that 
to.  look  into  them  is  like  looking  for  a  grain  of  wheat  in  a  hun- 
dred bodiels  of  chaff.  Opinions  of  books  that  the  critics  never 
read,  and  of  things  they  cannot  comprehend ;  trumpery  pro- 
vincial antiquities ;  puffings  of  quack  authors,  quack  politi- 
cians, quack  philanthropists,  and  quack  doctors — new  revivals 
of  old  absurdities,  or  new  discoveries  of  exploded  and  forgotten 
things — anecdotes  familiar  to  every  general  reader--t(^ether 
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^th  the  ^aAiond,  lifts  of  promotloiili,  marriages  fsat  dwdii^ 
•iDcirdeTs  Bud  executiot3»— thegeoenstitttte  thegfestmaflB,  waMmg 
which,  liowever,  will  occasionally  be  foand  an  ftble;RiaEittfic 
attidle,  a  well  written  essay,  and  a  capital  engraving.  Indeed, 
It  may  with  grettt  truth  be  said,  that  these  publieatioBB^o^te 
their  greatest  beauties  to  the  engravers.  The  faorass,  dsf^, 
'fiddlers,  players,  and  great  men,  are  beatifuUy  dmie. 

It  may  possibly  be  news  in  your  retired  village  to  Ml  yon 
that  the  editor  of  Blackwood's  ferocious -and  bouncing  maga- 
zine, is  the  son-in«law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  that  be  exceeds 
all  living  creatures  in  puffing  bis  worthy  father-in-law.  It  was 
he  that  christened  him  the  ^*  Great  Unknown,"  if  I  do  xnotmis- 
take^  and  on  all  occeuiions  be  is  foremost  in  his  offeHags  of  in- 
cense at  the  shrine  of  his  idol.  One  might  suppose  that  aaense 
of  decorum  would  restrain  him  from  this  unblushing  adalatioo; 
but  they  don't  mind  these  things  here,  where  it  is  almaat  as 
common  for  an  author  to  puff  his  own  book  in  the 
AS  for  a  quack  doctor  to  be  bis  own  trumpeter  in  the 
pers.  It  is  related  to  me,  by  persons  whose  opportonitieB  of 
*  information  are  unquestionable,  that  if  you  caoid^tvacetheap- 
probdtion  or  censured  of  these  magazines  aad.raviewa  to  their 
true  source,  they  would,  nine'timesin*ten,befouad  toorigioale 
in  personal,  political,  and  reiigioas' antipathies  or  attaeboMnli, 
'  or  in  some  holy  alliance  for  mutual  defence  and  mutual  praim. 
In*  fact,  such  is  the  notorious  prostitntien  of  these  reviews,  that 
the  real  admirers  of  literature,  wboane  not  wtedded  ta  mowac 
political  party  or  other,  pay  no  sett  4>f  attantion'to  tfaeirdeei- 
sroDS,  from  a  conviction  that  they  originate  in  impare  mottvies. 

A* great  many  books,  tvhich  were  barked  at  by  tbe  wiwie 
pack,  have  attained  an  extensive  circulation,  in  spite  of  tlie 
hue  and  cry  of  canting  hypocrisy,  and  caatmg  critielsm*  Such 
has  been  the  case  with  Lady  Morgan's  lAte  works,  cvea  in 
spite  of  that  fantastic  affectation  of  style  for  which  bar  lady- 
ship is  so  notorious.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vast  many  baote, 
which  they  haYe  attempted,  with  ail  ttoir  might»  to  impase 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  public,  have  already  soaki  iato*  the 
bottomless  pit  of  oblivion.  It  begins  to  be  ondeistood  that 
this  reviewing  is  a  trade,  BXkd  that  th^ir  conductors  maai  not 
fail  to  please  their  customers  at' all  haaards.  Hence, -when 
any  obnoxious  opinions  come  abroad,  add  especially  aoy  that 
smack  of  republicanism,  if  the>-book  be  wntften  with' the  pen 
of  an  angel,  it  stands  no  more  chance  of  receiving  qoaiteii^  here, 
-than  a  heretic  among  so  many  monks  of  4he  twelfth  centufy. 
The  author  will  be  served  by  these  literary  judges  like  poor 
Naboth ;  he  will  h&  accused  Of  blasphemy,  and  loee  at  least 
his  reputation,  if  not^'  the  harrest^f  ihti  IMle  viaeyard*     On 
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•  •  ^ 

Uie  emtnuT,  if  he  should  bappea  to  be  the  greatest  blockhead 
in  the  world,  he  maj  be  sure  of  a  good  wofd,  if  he  will  only 
cuifatimriate  the  whole  mass  of  mankrnd»  except  the  rich  and 
noble,  by  ealfing  them  **  deluded  wretches,^  and^pfacing  their 
exerticnUs  to  obtain  bread  to  the  account  of  an  unprincipled 
disregard*  of  all  human  obligations.  It  is  hi  this  way  that 
writers  attain  to  honours  and  rewards  in  England,  just  noWi 
without  the  display  of  a  single  talent,  except  the  talent  of 
giosBiDg  o7er  the  corruptions  of  the  higher,  and  insulting  the 
diatroBses  of  the  lower,  orders. 

8if.  W.  S.owes  much  of  his  socoess,  and  still  more  of  bis 
knl^thood,  to  bis  politics,  which  are  high  tory.  A  curious 
alTair  came  to  light  the  other  day,  which  lets  us  mto  the  secret 
of  S^  W/s  merits  in  the  sight  of  my  lord  the  king.  People  in 
AmeHca  tbkik  be  was  knighted  for  his  genius.  It  seems  a 
paper  was  not  long  ago  set  up  in  Edinburgh,  caNed  thejffeacofr, 
whieh  turned  out  even  more  libellous  than  BlaclkwoocPs  Ma^ 
gazine^  and  exceeded  that-  excellent  production 'in  its  praises 
of  Sir  W.  Almost  every  person  of  note,  obnoxious  on  the 
score  of  liis  opposition  to  the  court  politics,  was  libelled  m 
the  grossest  manner.  Among  these  was  a  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  in 
tfse  course  of  his  inquiries  as  to  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
attack,  dinoovered  that  the  paper  was  patronised  by  an  associa* 
ikotk  of  loyal  persons,  each  of  whom  had  signed  a  bond  t6 
contribute  a  hundred  guineas  to  its  support  in  oase  of  necei^ 
sify."  Among  thCHse  munificent  patrons  of  literature  were  l^ir 
W<.  S.^  and  the  lord  advocate,  each  of  whom  had  subscribed 
fais'liRindred  guineas.  Upon  this  discovery,  Stuart  opened  a 
Gon%spondelice  with  the  lord  advocate,  which  resulted  in  his  . 
lordship^  discovering  the  libels  on  >Mr.  Stuart.  The  a886c1»- 
tioh  for  tb^  encouragement  of  literature,  hereupon  finding  the 
afftfhr  was  likely 'to  turn  out  rather  serious,  cancelled  the  bond, 
and  dissolved  partnership.  The  sole  object  of  the  Beacon  wab 
to  tingle  out  persons,  obnoxious  from  their  opposition  to  thje 
court,  as  objects  for  personal  defamation.  It  attempted  also  a 
conlettt  with  the  Sooteman,  the  most  powerful  and  ably  con- 
dncted  newspaper  in  the  three  kingdoms.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
peeled,  it  sunk  under  the  struggle,  and  confined  itself  altogether 
to  libels  afterwards. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  print,  and  not  contradicted,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  Sir  W.  is  actually  co-proprietor  and  co-editor 
o{  Blackwood'9  Magaziney  yrhich  praises  him  so  lustily.  *! 
in^viely  give  you  the  fact,  without  vouching  for  any  thing. 
TbvM  mnch  is  Certain,  however,  that  this  magazine  is 'Consi- 
dered as  the  most  virulent  partisan  of  principles  entirely  at 
war  with  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  people  ;  that  it 
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kas  iMen  ooiiTktid  of  at  IcMt  a  doMo  Ubds^  opon  Ibe  ^M«o- 
ten  of  piiTatQ  uidivijloab ;  and  that  it  is  noted  partlpMl^rly  for 
ili  oflBenmTo  articles  conotfiiiiig  oar  cooatrv.  In  a  lalo  mnbor 
of  this  work,  is  a  taK  caUed  **  the  Floridkn  Piialer"  grosrij 
Ubeliing  and  calamiuatiiig  the  pe^b  o(  the  soatbeni  and 
frestero  States,  and  in  wbicb.it  is  boldLy  insinoatedi  thai  to  tie 
a  planter  to  a  tree,  set  fiie  to  bis  house,  and  oomaaeooe  a  pira- 
timl  warfare  against  white  men,  are  not  4»ily  jnstiftable.  bat 
jneritorions  acts  of  heroism. 

Of  a  similar  character  and  principles,  is  the  N^w  MimtUfi 
Mwifxinen  It  is  not  so  open  and  iofTensive  in  its  bnetiUtjr,  bot 
still  there  is.  scarcely  a  number  appears,  that  does  not  Mmint 
ilUnataied^y  towards  our  country  and  its  institatioM«  Ridi- 
eule  of  the  peculiar  habits  o^  the  people,  their  eangaine  antiel- 
pations  of  the  future,  and  other  little  peculiarities!  are  iair  eat- 
jsrcises  of  iagenuity  and  wit  enough.  This  is  what  all  nations 
indulge  in  towards  each  other.  But  when  this  satire  degeoe- 
ratts  into  malignity,  and  proceeds,  under  the  cover  of  varioas 
disguises,  to  undermine^he  respect  of  foreigners  for  our 
ment  and  its  institutions;  to  give  distorted  and 
ajLetobes  of  persons  and  thiogs,  csioubited  to  degrade  and  die- 
j^oe  a  whole  people,  it  passes  the  bounds  at  aaiboriaed 
ridicule,  and  becomes  a  distorter  of  truth  ansd  a  maMtoler  of 
Acts.  It  becomes  unworthy  of  our  toleratioat  modi  more  of 
^oor  patronage. 

I  regret  to  see  Mr.  Canni^beU  lending  bis  Musie  to^  esidi  a 
publication  as  this.  Though  it  nayy  perhaps,  beior  hia  ha* 
ipiediate  invest  to  implant  in  our  country,  a  lo^ed  antipoiliy 
Pm  his  nave,  and  a  lasting  contempt  for  his  principle^  it  aright 
be  worth  his  while  to  recoUec^  that  the  aflbotionaln  adsanralion 
joi  a  new  world  is  not  to  be  lightly  forfeited  by  one  who  valoes 
bis  immortal  fame.  To  be  read,  admired,  and  cheridMd  br 
..powjag  millions*  as  the  author  of  '« Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
the ''  Pleasures  of  Hope,**  and  *'  Erin  go  Biagb,''  is  something 
better  in  the  end,  than  to  be  remembered  heieafter,  bjr  pajbaps 
tbriee  at  many  human  beings  as  Britain  now  holds,  as  the  pe^ 
.editor  of  petty  squibs  and  sarcasms,  oontemptiblef  indeecl,  in 
.  tfaemselveilfl  but  deriving  point  and  consequenee  from  peonliar 
causes,  that  will  possibly  preserve  them  from  merited  oolivioa. 
.Men^  IHlo  Mr.  Ca^ipbefl  would  do  weH  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  they  mast  look  across  tbe  At- 
lantic for  by  far  the  greater  pipportion  of  their  adknirer^  or 
.enemies^;  said  that  the^pec^leof  the  United  fixates  are amoi« 
.  those,  of  all  others^  the  least  Uk«ly  to  select,  ns  objeola  M  te- 
qwet  and  veneration,  writers  who  ridicule  ibm  institalicHie,  or 
fsalomniate  their  country. 


Nat  te  4h«  tmi*  of  aakttinfav  and  ftniwtaf ,  I  Hd  «ht 
biomphiri  of  tho  mddliM  »i4  of  gmt  ibh  ia  the  ^p— ieiC 
profuaiiiii  hen^  and  omjr  day  mBiads  mt  of  Oowpci%  ad> 
■umUe  epigimm  :-^ 

«<0r  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deilhiM  lot 
1V>  nimet  ignoDle^  born  to  be  foi|;ot** 

<«  So  litai  a  eMld»  it  pla^  «k9dnn  w^ 
Hw  bHaH  to  tiate  ft  itate  worn  aat  Nflvii 
The  flasM  eoOinct*  he  view*  the  ro?iM  firfw 
There  goei  my  lady,  ami  there  go«i  toe  'iqnire; 
There  goet  the  parsoOt  moit  illustrious  spaik, 
Andthen^  scarce  less  iUoMous,  goet  the  cicvkr    ' 

The  partioolafB  of  thMe  biogmphical  badgtli  tifo  oaU  to 
■dad  a  {NMsafo  ta  an  old  author,  wheio  ^  Meaioiy  ooai« 
plaiag  thoa ;— 

*^  I  ronember,  ia  the  ago  of  AnanuNW  aad  Mioat,  aad  about 
tbo  wart  of  Thebea,  aad  tte  aiiga  of  Troy,  theve  wcfo  few 
Ibiaga  ooaaUited  to  my  oaw  bat  those  thai  woee  troll  worth 
pi'oeery lag ;  but  bow,  every  trite  aiuft  bo  wrapt  up  ia  tha 
eoluaM  iwetemi^.-  A-  rieh  padding  wifc,  or  a  oobblar,  oaa't 
die,  bat  I  aaet  iniaiortiduie  them  m  aa  epitaph*  A^ogeanaot 
oommit  la  a  aoblomaa'o  ahoe,  bat  it  aiaat  be  apHttkiad  In  the 
obeooMi* ;  io  that  I  aerrer  oould  teammbor  my  Ireaaavy  ea 
f oU.  or  to  empty,  of  boaoamble  and  traly  herofe  aotloai.^     ' 

(Me  might  be  almoat  tempted  to  believe  the  writer  of*  the 
Ibiameiag  peemge  had  aaticipaled  the  prmaal  taeto  of  the 
BogMh  public.  If  a  clergy ama,  through  the  patroovge  of 
aooae  great  man,  rime  to  the  dlftinotioo  of  a  atall ;'  if  ii  ddetor 
praatieca  phyale  with  tolerable  aaooem  $  or  a  eooatrr  aqaifa 
owaeafMioaa  racer, or  huatt  a  paekofeteaach  hoaada,  he  ia, 
ia  good  tiam»  pretty  sore  of  a  biogmphy  either  la  the  maga- 
atnee^  or  ia  qaarte.  •  Indeed,  any  man  can  have  a  place  in  the 
foiwer,  if  he  would  only  find  Ma  own  likeoeaa. 

It  ia  aauming  to  tee  with  what  facility  a  great  borii  ji  bene 
ooaipUed  concerning  a  little  maa.  The  incideota  of  hia  lifc ; 
hie  ffood  or  evil  actiona ;  hia  importance,  or  hia  want  of  iwh 
poftaace,  are  of  no  aort  of  eonaeqneace.  Theae  biographera 
are  lifce  Freach  cooka,  or  Spaniah  ina*keepera,  who  can  make 
aa  oKcelleat  diah  oat  of  a  toai*cat,  or  a  coW*a  heel.  II  the 
little  ipaa  had  any  great  men  for  hia  eotrmporariea^  or  waaco- 
taoapoiarv  with  any  great  eventa  $  if  he  waa  at  Oxford,  Oam- 
bridlge,  Eton,  or  Harrow,  with  nay  body  of  dietiBgoiahed  raak» 
or  mko  afthrwards  distinguiibed  himieu,  aad  dropped  him  a 
tottar  now  agd  then ;  or  if  he  was  a  member  of  aome  half  a  mieap 
of  learned  iocieties,  proviaoial  or  toveiga ;  either  of  ihese  for- 
luaato  ooiaoideoQas  ia  miflleieat  for  a  ^aaito  royal.    If  he  was 
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ootemporary  with  great  meo,  a  book  can  be  made  out  of  Ibefn ; 
if  wUh  great  eveotiBy  the  author  can  ponnce  upon  the  history  of 
the.  times ;  if  a  member  of  learned  societies,  all  the  teamed  per- 
sons belonging  to  them  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  dig* 
mty  of  the  hero ;  but  if  he  corresponded  with  illustrious  men 
—the  letters — the  letters,  my  dear  brother,  are  treasures  of 
biography.  If  they  were  written  in  confidence,  so  much  the 
better ;  the  little  tittle  tattle,  the  free  opinions,  domestic  dis- 
closures, and  private  scandal,  are  inestimable  treasures,  as  fur- 
nishing irresistible  attractions  to  the  present  literary  taste. 

Another  charaicteristic  feature  of  the  present  school  of  English 
literature  is,  the  incredible  appetite  for  black  letter  books,  and 
old  trash  of  every  sort,  which  derives  its  sole  value  from  its 
scarcity.  More  than  one  nobleman  here,  owe  all  the  eclat  they 
enjoy,  independently  of  their  rank  and  fortune,  to  their  muni- 
ficence in  patronising  old  authors  and  printers,  who  have  .been 
dead  for  centuries.  The  worse  a  book  is  printed,  and  the  more 
ridiculously  quaint  its  title,  the  more  they  will  give  for  the 
treasure.-'  If  they  meet  with  a  book,  for.  instance,  entitled  and 
oalled  ^  The  dolefulle  Tragedye  and  delectable  pleasaunte 
and  merrie  Comedye  of  Goodye  Twooe  Sbooes,"  or  some 
such  trumpery,  printed  with  wooden  blocks,  they  will  give  a 
oouple  of  hundred  guineas  for  it,  provided  it  be  the  ooly  «dopy 
in  the  world.  But  if  there  should  chance  to  be  another  extant, 
itft  value  is  diminished  a  hundred  fold.  I  happened,  not  long 
a(^,  to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's 
l^rary«  where  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  Sbaksp^are,  and  ottors^ 
went  off  for  little  or  nothing,  while  a  copy  of  **  Most  righte^ 
rare,  and  truly  dv vertynge  Ballads,''  such  as  the  beggars  were 
,wont  to  sing  of  Yore  about  Tower  Hill,  was  purchased  by  a 
Mttoenas  for  a  few  hundred  guineas,  and  a  most  valoable 
•series  of  old  play-bills  brought  still  more.  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention,  that  the  fortunate  purchasers  not  only  had  the  plea* 
sure  of  gluing  the  valuable  acquisitions,  but  also  got  compli- 
mented in  all  the  periodicals  and  diumals,  for  their  munificence 
in  the  encouragement  of  literature. 

At  this  sale  there  was  «  most  laughable  contest  between  his 

gncB  of and  the  right  honourable  earl ^  for 

•BO  le^s  a  treasure  than  a  black  letter  copy  of  the  history  of 

the  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,   printed   by  Wynkya  de 

Worde,  in.his  worst  manner.     These  noblemA  were  just  be- 

. ginning  to  nibble  at  the  treasure^  and.  the  auctioneer,  as  well  as 

*the  heirs  of  his  grace  of  Roxburgh,  were  in  expectation  of  a 

gieat  windfall,  when  Sir ^  a  famous  physi/sian,  who 

•is  a  sort  of  black  letter  oracle,  observed,  with  an  a;^peiiranee 
.of  great  indiffierenoe,  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  at  LackiMgton's, 
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and  anotber  at  a  stall  ia  Ginib-gtreet.  The  name  of  Grab* 
f tf€et  was  a  deatli*bIow  to  the  "  Three  Wise  Men,"^  who  were 
forthwith  kaocked  down  to  some  obscure  person  for  little  more 
tbaa  twenty  times  their  real  value.  Since  then  it  Ims  been 
a^certaiaedi  that  neither  Lackington  nor  Grob-street  can  boast 

a  copy,  and  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  Sir raised  the 

report  with  a  view  of  purchasing  the  book  himself,  had  he  not 
been  called  off  at  the  moment  to  attend  the  lap-dog  of  lady 

D . 

Let  us  now  talk  of  little  Walter  Scott,  who,  though  a  tory  crea- 
ture, is  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  unaflTectai  specimens  of  the 
Genua  Irriiabile  in  the  world.  Bv  the  wav,  he  is  a  little  lame, 
a  drcumstaace  that  may  account  tor  the  halting  irregularity  of 
his  verse.  Lord  Byron,  too,  labours  under  a  similar  impedi- 
ment in  his  walk ;  and,  as  his  verse  partakes  of  the  like  mfir- 
mity,  it  might  be  a  curious  speculation  to  inquire  inta  the  oocult 
comiexion  between  a  lame  leg  and  a  lame  couplet  But  I  must 
leave  this  matter  to  the  dabUers  in  cause  and  e£Pect.  I  believe 
there  is  no  doubt  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  being  the  perscm,  who,  in 
the  bombastic  phrase  of  the  critics,  is  cafled  the  **  Great  Vn^ 
koown.^  It  is  a  fact  tolerablv  well  known,  and  if  there  were 
any  doubt,  the  extravagant  aoulation  of  Blackwood'^s  Ma^me 
would  resolve  it.  His  reasons  for  preserving  this  affectation  of 
the  incognito^  are  mute  clear  to  me.  He  wrote  himself  down 
in  poetry  before  he  began  with  prose,  and  that  in  a  good  mea* 
sure  by  prematurely  dusclosing  his  name,  and  thus  depriving  his 
readers  of  the  pleasure  of  wondering,  than*  which  nothing  com- 
muiucates  a  higher  aest  to  a  book.  The  benefits  of  invisibility 
are  invaluable  to  authors,  who  can  neither  be  hit  by  the  criticy 
nor  wounded  by  personal  attacks,  so  long  as  they  remain  unseen. 
Besides,  authors  are  a  sort  of  divinity,  very  apt  to  turn  out  an 
£«gypUan  stivk,  or  arrant  mumbo  jumbo,  if  you  approach  them 
too  Qear.  They  should  always  keep  out  of  the  way^  that  the 
pafafic  may  see  nothing  but  the  beauties  of  their  minds.  Like 
the  £smous  chess-playing  automaton,  lately  detected,  genius  loses 
half  the  admiration  of  tne  vulgar,  so  soon  as  they  find  there  is 
a  man  in  it. 

Do  not  imagine,  frcHu  these  observations,  that  I  am  not  a  po« 
tent  admirer  of  the  ^'  Great  Unknown,^  alias.  Sir  Wuter 
Scott.  I  have  recdved  too  much  pleasure  from  his  prose  writ- 
ings not  to  feel  grateful.  Many  an  houF  of  ennui  in  this  land 
^blue  devils  hath  he  whiled  away — ^and  many  a  Icmely  day  of 
rickly  confinement  hath  he  mfuie  tolerable  to  me-  by  the  eacer- 
tioQSy  or,  as  it  would  seem,  the  relaxations  of  his  gooius.  Shall 
not  the  sick  man  be  grateful  to  him  who  administers  to  the  mind, 
M^  well  as  to  him  that  administers  to  the  body  ?     Berides,  every 
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Mul  that  ever  knew  Kim  bean  teadnioiiy  to  the  voHh  ct  hia  jvi* 
Tate  character,  notwithstanding  hb  being  sonaewhat  dbnoxioua 
ob  the  aoore  of  his  toryima.  His  pleasant,  unaffiscted,  unpr^^ 
tending  sfeahners  are  exemplary  in  a  manr— but,  in  a  Bucccaafid 
author,  ther  are  fittle  less  than  miraculous.  His  heart,  I  am 
asnuvd,  ti  nree  trom  a  angle  qrark  of  that  jealous  irrUalnlity 
whidi  divides  men  of  genius,  and  prevents  them  from  govenr- 
ing  the  vepuUic  of  letters  more  deapotically  than  a  senate  of 
Venioe. 

But  fer  all  this,  I  cannot  allow  him  to  be  equal  other  to  a 
Fielding  or  an  Edgeworth,  whatever  may  be  the  fashionride 
verdict  of  the  day.  In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  the 
aathortty  of  those  judges  of  the  B&Gfet  tribunal  I  spoke  of, 
whose  approbation,  aft^  ail,  is  eesendally  neoessaiy  tq  the  per- 
manent  mme  of  every  Sviiig  author.-  I' will  ffve  you  fm  ajMraet 
of  their  ofpiiiions,  mixed  up  widi  someof  my  own,  which  hnt  I 
desire  you  will  hdd  in  especial  vewreiKe.  No  doubt  my  fair 
oouglii  «  ^'  |>.  m^  who,  as  you  inform  me,  not  loBff  am  set 
the  bedrciirtaitis  on  €x^  «t  two  o^clock  in  the  morning,  oy  mllmg 
asleep  over  the  Abbot,  Will  be  gre^Uiy  aftonted  at  seeing  the 
Great  Unknown  so  sacriWioush^  undervalued. 

The  author  of  the  Mraverlty  novek  has  mmmed  a  path, 
which  saved  him,  in  a  great  oieasure,  Uie  trouble  of  invention* 
The  principal  characters,  as  wipU  as  events,  are  historical ;  and 
where  he  has  filed  up  die  di^sm  with  iaradents  of  his  own,  I 
iqipeai  to  the  j^Mlgmeiit  df  rHIecting  persons,  if  he  has  not  cleri* 
ated  into  the  vnldimpossibili^es  of  romance?  Where  the  chii* 
meters  are  not  absolutely  historical,  they  are  derived  from  M 
plays  and  ballads,  which  alsp  furnish  models  of  language  for  the 
actors.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  here,  that  not  only  the 
Gteit  Unknown,  but  a  vast  number  of  Ihe  present  race  of  poets, 
have  poadMfd  pretty  KberaBy  in  the  old  plays  of  Queen  Elua- 
bedi  aad  James^the  First.  These,  after  lying  in  oblivion^  ex^ 
oeptindieeaQreof  tbeseinduiitriduspoiiehers,  for  two  centimes, 
hSm  at  length  hcftm  to  exdtte  attenoon,  and  will  probal^  be- 
fore long  be  si^Aciently  known  to  ensm^the  detee^^i  of  modem 
plagiarists.  Without  descending  to  parUcularize  these  borrow- 
ings  of  ihe  Crieat  UnldMwn,  it  eannot  but  strike  every  reader. 
w£a  takes  the  ixtonble  to  reflect  on  the  ihcidents  ct  the  tale  of 
Senilworth,  iar  uistaaoe,  that  they  are  jrninapally  taken  frtm 
MiBB  Aikiifs  Court  of  ^Saabeth,  mliere  tney  are  purely  hMrtoii- 
cal;  and  that  v^feretheanithor  has  attanpted  to  sketch  from  his 
rmntk  rmtfatotSj  he  had  ahnost  invariably  deviated  into  cooimoa 
place  or ^aarieatuve.  Indeed,  to  me  it  appears,  that4uKiugh  Ae 
^Me  «f  the  work  there  is  an  abr  of  leekiess  extravM^pce,  a 
dmag  dmrsgaid  to  probaMhty,  that  takes  from  the  euraeters 
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every  feature  of  historioal  IHceDGs^  and  j;iTes  to  bbtoriGiil  fiicts 
cvOT  charaeieristic  of  ixnprobalnlit|r. 

With  tke  ezoepdon  ot  Sir  Hugh  Bolieart  and  'TxesaOiaiiy 
there  is  ahnost  a  total  absence  of  intacesting  chaiaoters*  Queen 
EEzabeth  is  nothing  but  a  coone  vin^ ;  Leicester^  a  misenUe 
dupe  of  a  dunuy  astrologer;  and  Sussex,  Blount^  Antoojr 
Foster,  and  the  zeit,  yerj  oonunon  persons.  The  originals  of 
Lamboume,  Giles  Groalin^  and  Demetrius,  mm  be  found  in  a 
dosen  of  the  old  plavs;  but  iirhere  to  find  Wayland  Smth,  die 
mysterious  bhcksmitn,  and  JXnky  ^sdge,  is  more  than  I  knoir ; 
not  within  the  Umits  of  natuse,;  certauuy.  I  cannot  tell  haw  it 
is,  but  Bicky  seemv  the  identical  Gilpin  Homer  of  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  merely  divested  of  nis  supernatural  features. 
Ralei|B^  is  a  fine  personage  in  history  4  but  qmarentlv  rather  of 
too  high  an  aim  for  our  author,  since  the  only  inddent  of  any 
consequence,  iflustrative  of  his  character,  introduced  into  tlie 
wori^  is  that  of  the  doak,  familisr  to  every  schoolrbov.  R»> 
Ic^h  is,  of  all  the  personages  in  the  piece;,  tne  one  of  whom  the 
aumor  ought  to  have  made  the  most,  and  he  has  made  nothing* 

The  TixaXe  has  just  come  out,  and  has  shaken  the  pcpularitv 
of  the  author  so  sennbly,  that  it  bc^rins  to  be  rumqure^^  he  will 
ibortly  proceed  to  give  us  a  third  ec^tion  of  ^^  old  beauties  of 
his  nund,  in  the  raape  of  a  series  of  plays.  This  is  certainly 
making  the  most  of  one^s  wealth,  and  reminds  me  ot  a  eunning 
fellow  of  die  beau  monde,  vAu>  lately  passed  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  through  two  editions,  once  m  the  shane  of  a.  t^ryioe  of 
plate^  and  once  as  a  beautiful  tea  set,  after  wnich  Im  ccnned  it 
mto  money,  dashed  away  in  «  curricle  to  the  admiration  of  every 
body,  ana  died  game  at  last 

But  Julia  Mannering,  Mr.  Pleydell,  and  eveiy  cha^pticter  in  the 
whole  of  this  series  of  novels,  which  apoertams  to  the  dass  of 
real,  actually  existing  beings,  such  as  we  nve  and  n^ove  amongst 
at  present,  are  destitute  of  all  claim  to  vigour  or  ori^nali^.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  plaoe  them  beside  those  of  Miss  £dgeworth, 
to  perceive  at  once,  now  mndi  more  easy  it  is  to  draw  materials 
from  histovy  aad  tradition  than  £rom  actual  obsorvatioii  of  life 
and  mannera.  ^  So  with  those  inridents  anc^  events  which  can  be 
referred  to  brings  like  ourselves,  and  to  which  we  can  wply  the 
test  of  our  own  experience  and  observation.  Nearly  th^  MSie 
deplorable  tameness  and  oonmionrplace  characterize  them  all; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  author  envelopes  himself  in  the  mists  of 
time,  and  the  obscurity  of  provincial  tradition,  that  he  attains  to 
a  new  qpecies  of  fiction,  compounded  of  imprc^bilities  stretched 
on  the  rack,  and  characters  not  altogether  numan,  nor  yet  quite 
supernatural,  such  as  abound  in  the  records  of  popular  super- 
stition« 
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Hence  the  apparently  wonderful  facility  with  which  the  author 
compiles  these  novels.  The  experience  of  a  whole  life  furnished 
Fielding  with  the  characters  and  incidents  of  Tom  Jones;  but 
traditions  and  ballads  of  old  times  siipply  the  *^  Great  Unknown^ 
with  ample  materials  for  this  kind  of  wnting.  The  very  notes  to 
Walter  Scotf  s  different  poems,  contain  a  mass  of  border  lore, 
ainplv  sufficient  for  half-  a-dozen  novels  like  ^^  Guy  Mannerii^  and 
«  Rod  Hoy."  If  there  be  any  exception  to  these  xiemarks,  it  is  in 
'<  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian^*^  which  presents  to  us  two  charac* 
ters  that  belong  to  all  times,  and  are  perfect  in  their  kind  i  I 
mean  -  old  Davie  Deanes  and  his  dau^ter  Jeanie.  Ther  are 
sufBdent  to  redeem  all  the  old  half-bred  witches,  and  hair-bred 
wizards,  in  the  wh<^e  series,  and  possess  an  interest  derived  from 
the  purest  springs  of  nature  and  probability,  far  more  intense  and 
legitimate  than  all  the  rest  of  these  extravagant  creations  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition. 

But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  if  such  they  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
present  age,  the  Great  Unknown  is  still  a  pearl  among  swine.  He 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  are  the  twin  stars  of  Boeotia,  aiid  not 
only  shine  by  their  own  light,  but  by  the  reflection  of  sarround- 

S^  darkness.  The  one,  as  a  painter  of  life  as  it  is,  the  other  of 
e  as  it  was,  is  without  a  rival*  in  the  present  times.  The 
author  of  Waverley  is  a  great  second-hand  artist ;  a  ci^tal  pen- 
al in  copying  old  pictures,  and  colouring  them  afresh.  What  I 
particularly  commend  him  for  is,  that  though  a  friend  to  the  go- 
vernment, he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  cant.  There  is  a 
Sriow  of  vigourous  freshness  about  him,  so  different  from  the 
aded,  sicUy,  green  and  yellow  tribes  of  cotempjorary  noveEsts, 
that  to  reaa  one  of  his  tales,  is  like  contemplating  a  rich  land- 
scape, with  the  flowers  of  the  spring,  and  the  dews  of  the  clear 
mellow  morning,,  blooming  ana  glittering  upon  it,  and  ihe  pure 
and  fragrant  breeze  playing  in  our  flices. 

But  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  placing  him  where  he  ought 
not  to  be,  to  put  nim  on  a  level  with  Fielding,  Smollett,  Gold- 
smith and  Miss  Edgeworth.  He  belongs,  I  imagine,  to  a  diffe- 
rent class  of  beings ;  to  a  class  of  authors^  who,  when  the  charm 
of  novelty  expires,  and  curiosity  is  satisfied  in  the  developement 
of  the  story,  will  never  be  much  relished  or  sought  after  for  other 
and  more  lasting  beauties. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The  resolution  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  East* 
was  the  most  prompt  and  the  most  fortunate  that  I  ever 
took.  Knowing  that  a  party  6f  learned  travellers  in- 
tended to  visit  Cyrene,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Chaldea, 
and  Assyria ;  and  that  Baron  Niebuhr,  Privy  Coimsellor 
of  State,  and  especially  General  Baron  Von  Minutoli, 
would  provide  the  necessary  means,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  join  them.  What  could  in  fact  be 
more  alluring,  than  the  hope  of  seeing  countries  re- 
nowned in  ancient  times  for  their  active,  ingenious, 
and  enlightened  inhabitants  ;  to  explore  their  remain- 
ing monuments,  the  view  of  which  instructs  us  in  their 
works  and  their  character ;  to  investigate  the  state  of 
the  country  and  of  the  present  inhabitants,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  is  of  such  importance  in  the  study  of 
antiquity?  I  was,  indeed,  destitute  of  the  necessary 
resources;  but  hope  winged  my  steps,  and  fortune, 
which  had  attended  me  in  my  travels  in  southern  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  Italy, 
smiled  also  on  my  present  undertaking.  The  liberality 
of  his  Reyal  Highness  Prince  Henry,  and  that  of  the 
Consul  General  Bertoldi,  supplied  my  pecuniary  wants, 
and  obliging  individuals  in  the  East,  afforded  me  lite- 
rary  assistance. 
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ALEXANDRIA    AND  PARiETONIUM, 

THE  LYBIAN  DESERT,  &c. 


IN  182L 


In  the  beginning  of  August  we  s^Ied  in  an  Austrian  brigantine 
from  Trieste  for  Alexanc&ia.  The  country  of  Istria,  wikich  it 
seen  from  the  sea,  is  among  the  finest  in  Europe ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful towns  and  Tillages  with  which  the  hills  and  valleys  are 
covered,  indicate  a  hidi  degree  of  prosperity.  Most  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  Austrian  uiips,  now  about  1,500  in  number,  and  theur 
crews,  are  from  that  country,  Dalmatia,  Ragusa,  and  CataiOb 
The  islands,  between  which  we  sidled  for  several  days,  are  very 
well  cultivated.  The  language  of  their  inhabitants  is  the  ll- 
lyrian ;  but  each  has  some  peculiarity  in  their  manners,  customs 
and  dress.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  continent 
have  nearly  lost  these,  and  their  language  is  much  disfigured  by 
a  mixtui^  of  the  Italian,  which  is  very  generally  spoken  and 
written  in  all  the  districts.  In  Trieste  they  for  the  most  part 
speak  Italian,  but  in  the  environs  a  dialect  which  seems  to  be  be- 
tween the  Italian  and  Illyrian.  The  farther  you  go  from  Trieste 
into  the  interior,  the  purer  is  the  language,  aqd  in  Bosnia  and 
Ragusa  the  best  IDyrian  is  spoken,  in  Ui^sa  they  praise  the 
times  of  the  republic,  when  they  merely  sent  an  annual  present  to 
the  Sultan,  their  patron,  and  for  this,  carried  on  with  hve  or  six 
hundred  merchantmen,  under  the  Turkish  flag,  the  most  con- 
sderable  trade  in  the  Mediterranean;  as  the  Venetians  in  the  bays 
on  this  coast,  where  there  were  no  duties  to  pay,  and  where  a 
fleet  stationed  in  them  diflused  life  and  activity,  had  a  pro- 
fitaUe  share  in  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  some  dties  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.    The  dissatisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sdhi^ 
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made  Greek  church,  to  which  three-fourths  of  them  belong,  with 
their  present  condition,  is  increased  by  the  interference  of  the 
government  in  the  pay  of  their  bishop,  who  lives  at  Sebeniko; 
and  who  is  therefore  considered  as  dependent  on  it,  and  hence 
suspected.  The  present  bishop  is  from  Bosnia, ajypointed  by  Mar- 
shal Marmont,  wno  is  immediately  under  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople,  and  nominates  to  the  parislies  and  other  benefices,  either 
pupils  educated  at  tlie  seminary  at  Sebeniko,  or  monks  from  the 
Iftasilian  convents  at  Qastel  Nuovo,  Zara,  and  Venice.  The 
hatred  of  all  the  diocesans,  i.  e.  Dalmatians  and  fiocchese, 
towards  the  excellent  bishop  Kalewietz,  is  manifested  not  only  in 
their  contempt  of  him  on  his  visitation  of  the  churches,  but  even 
by  an  attempt  on  his  life  some  years  ago,  on  the  road  from  Zara 
to  Sebeniko,  when  his  carriage  was  fired  into,  and  some  persons 
in  it  killed.  During  our  twelve  days'  stay  we  made  several  ex- 
curnons.  The  Catholics  have,  as  well  at  Castel  Nuovo  as  at  Ca- 
laro,  a  Frandscan  and  Capuchin  convent,  be^des  the  cathedral  in 
Cataro,  and  the  parish  churches  in  this  capital,  Perasto,  Dobrota, 
and  Castel  Nuovo,  and  when  the  bishopric  of  Cataro  is  vacant, 
they  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Zara. 

The  right  of  retaliation  is  often  exercised  in  the  most  cruel 
manner  by  tlie  offended  fi^imily  against  the  oflender  or  his  re- 
lations, as  it  is  in  tiie  Banna£,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Moldavia,  WaU 
lachia,  and  in  the  East.  They  wear  the  national  Sdavonian 
dress,  are  generally  armed,  but  without  endangering  the  public 
safety,  as  the  plundering  Alontenegrines  do,  and  custom  has  pre- 
served what  originated  in  necessity.  They  are  obstinate,  addicted 
to  spirituous  liquors,  fond  of  liberty,  and  attached  to  religious 

Iirejudioes :  the  Urceks  are  constantly  at  variance  with  the  Catho- 
ics,  and  all  live  chiefly  by  commerce. 

After  s£uluig  from  this  place  the  wind  was  constandy  fiivour- 
able,  and  we  saw  at  a  distance  the  coast  of  Albania,  tne  Ionian 
Islands,  and  the  Morea,  whicli  I  visited  on  my  return.  In 
86  deg.  12  min.  N.  latitude,  about  thirtv  leagues  from  the  coast 
of  the  Mo«^ea,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  at  half-past  one 
P.  M.  while  we  were  all  standing  on  deck,  we  felt  a  trembling 
moiioQ  of  the  ship,  which  seemed  to  be  caused  by  an  earthquake, 
and  lasted  about  naif  a  minute.  We  had  a  slight  north  wind,  but 
the  sea  was  high,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  thermometer  at  25  deg.  in 
the  sun.  The  captain  of  a  ship  from  Trieste,  whom  I  met  with 
at  Alexandria,  told  me,  that  he  had  observed  amilar  phenomena 
three  times  in  the  summer,  always  near  the  coast  of  Sicily,  but  in 
a  much  greater  degree,  so  that  wine  glasses  were  overturned. 
Except  some  optical  illusions  we  saw  nothing  remarkable.  The 
north-west  winu  predominated,  and  the  night  dew  was  very  heavy. 
We  saw  but  few  fidi,  birds  very  rarely,  and  insects  only  when  the 
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wind  blew  from  the  sbc^.  We  were  frequently  impatient  at  the 
delay,  proceeding  from  the  custom  of  the  captains  on  these  coasts, 
of  stopping,  sometimes  for  a  month  together,  with  their  relations; 
but  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
nation  whose  manners  and  customs  resemble  those  of  the  East 
more  than  of  the  West  On  the  15th  of  August  a  great  ISestival 
was  celebrated  at  Madonna  della  Neve,  and  Cathdics,  Greeks, 
and  Turks  flocked  from  the  Bays  of  Ragusa,  fitm  Bosnia,  and 
Albania,  to  the  miraculous  image,  on  an  idand  near  Perasto. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  bays  once  formed  a  number  of  small 
republics,  which  depended  on  the  Emperors  of  Byzantium.  The 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards  is  recalled  to  niindi  by  the  Castei 
Spagnolo,  on  the  ^ghest  point,  near  Castei  Nuovo ;  that  of  the 
Kni^ts  of  Malta,  by  several  buildings  erected  by  them ;  that  of 
the  Turks,  by  the  city  walls,  and  some  Arabic  inscriptions ;  that 
of  the  Venetians,  by  the  fortifications  above  the  town  of  Cataro, 
and  the  visit  ci  the  Russians,  En^ish,  Montene^ines,  and 
French,  by  the  remains  of  houses  which  were  burned  oy  them  to 
no  purpose,  and  the  ruined  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

On  me  Sd  of  September  we  arrived  at  Alexandria.    Tne  first 
question  we  put  to  the  two  pilots  who  came  to  steer  us  into  the 
port,  was,  whether  the  plague  was  in  Alexandria  ?   They  assured 
us  that  there  had  been  no  death  for  a  month  past,  and  the  city  is 
generally  free  from  July  to  October  inclunve.   There  were  alx>ut 
uiree  hundred  ships  in  the  old  harbour,  the  greater  part  Turkish, 
about  fifty  Austrian,  ten  Sardinian,  and  a  few  French,  English, 
Swedish, j  Danish,  and  Neapolitan.     In  the  dangerous  new  har- 
hour,  to  which  all  the  vessels  of  the  Franks  were  formerly  com- 
pelled to  repair,  there  were  only  sixteen  Turkish  riiips.    As  we 
were  going  cm  diore  we  met  several  seamen  in  boats,  who  saluted 
us,  and  bellowed  out  their  monotonous  Arabic  songs.    At  the 
<^tom-house  the  Arabs  fought  together  for  our  things,  every  one 
desiring  to  earn  something  by  carrying  them.     The  entrance  into 
the  Afican  town  is  highly  interestuig  to  a  stranger,  from  the  no- 
vcky  it  presents  to  him.     The  crowd  of  Arabs,  one  dressed  in 
^  another  in  a  long  Oriental  dress,  all  with  beards  and  dark 
brown  complexions,  most  of  them  extremely  miserable,  the  great 
iiumber  of  nollow^yed  half-naked  children,  running  all  day  long 
*btmt  the  streets,   and  calling  out  JaaOahf   the  pale,  yellow, 
,  bloated  women,  with  th^  eyes  sunk  in  their  heads,  their  faces 
I  Coveted  with  rags,  in  a  detestable  dress,  and  creeping  about  hke 
l^oBts,  are  but  melancholy  objects.    We  saw  burymg  grounds 
^th  an  infinite  number  of  tablets  with  inscriptions,  women  la^ 
noting  over  the  graves  of  their  friends,  and  an  army  of  dogs, 
^Wch  furiously  attacked  us,  and  pursued  us  till  we  ware  out  of 
Aeir  district.    We  went  to  the  quarter  of  the  Franks,  where  we 
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wefe  teoeived  in  the  most  friendly  maimer.  We  made  oumelTes 
acquainted  with  the  caty  and  its  environs,  with  the  manners  and 
customs  <^  the  East,  ana  prepared' for  our  intended  expediticm  in- 
to the  Cyrenaica. 

A  company  of.  well  prepared  travelers  could  not  certainly  have 
selected  a  more  interesting  excursion  for  their  first  attempt,  than 
int6  the  territory  of  Cyrene.  This  country  was  almost  forgotten. 
The  captauis  ot  vessels,  who  sometimes  went  to  Dama  and  Ben- 
msiy  to  fetch  the  produce,  heard  of  an  anoent  desolate  €kty  on 
me  heights,  commanding  die  whole  country,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  It,  or  to  the  engraved  stones  found  there,  which  the  Be- 
douins offered  them  for  trifles.  Physicians,  who  accompanied  the 
Dey  of  Tripoli  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Bedouins  of  that 
district,  ana  the  inhabitants  ox  Fezzan,  spoke  of  it,  but  only  in 
general  terms ;  and  Delia  Cella  was  the  nrst  who  noticed  the  im- 
portance of  researches  in  this  country,  to  the  arts,  history,  and 
philology.  The  desolate  country  between  Dema  and  Bengal, 
offered  to  the  captains  of  vessels,  that  came  in  the  Summer  nom 
Malta,  Alexandria,  and  Candia,  abundance  of  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  and  fruits ;  and  their  wool  is  thought  equal  to  the  best  in 
Barbary.  What  treasures  may  the  garckns  of  the  Heroarides, 
the  beautiful  meadows  of  Ericab,  the  populous  Pentapcws,  and 
above  all,  Cyrene,  have  contained  P  Many  celebrated  nattons  of 
the  interior  resorted  hither,  and  Phoenicians,  E^^tians,  Greeks, 
and  Carthaginiaiis,  brought  immense  riches  to  tais  spot,  to  pur- 
chase its  producti<»is,  its  engraved  stones,  and,  above  all,  the  luioe 
jmpared  from  the  sylphium ;  and  Cyrene,  as  a  Phoenkaan,  Athe- 
nian,  Egyptian,  and  Roman  colony,  rivalled  the  parent  cities  in 
the  splendor  of  its  works  of  art,  and  in  luxury.  How  many 
monuments  and  inscriptions  of  those  various  pmods  nay  there 
be  in  Cyrene ;  what  treasures  of  this  description  in  the  ruins  of 
Berenice,  Teuchira,  Ptolemais,  Barca»  and  ApoUonia?  The 
way  we  had  resolved  to  take  through  the  district  of  Mareotis,  by 
Apis  and  Parsetoniura,  and  the  return  by  the  Oases  of  Angela, 
and  Siwa,  is  hi^ily  interesting  to  the  antiquariaa,  sad  mose 
jdaoes  are  not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be.  As  it 
seemed  hajsardous  to  begin  our  travels  in  the  East  with  so  ex- 
pensive an  expedition,  without  a  previous  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country,  and  without  care- 
fully wa^in^  all  the  circumstances,  well  meuiingfriends  ad- 
vised us  to  imtiaite  ourselves  at  a  smaller  expence,  /This  country 
is  besides  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous,,  on  aooount  ot 
the  attacks  of  the  Bedouins^  so  that  scarody  a  mondi  passes  in 
which  caravansare  not  plundered  and  murdered.  At  Siwa  we  saw 
the  lenains  of  an  unfortunate  caravan  of  eighteen  persons,  who, 
with  forty  camels,  wete  .going  from  Siwa  to  Bengasi^  but  were 
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alUcked  four  days  journey  beyond  Siw«,  and  after  the  danger 
was  past  had  fled  back  to  Siwa.     The  '  '    *  * 


and  hardflhips,  eqiecially  on  their  return,  had  deprived  them  of 
their  understanding,  and  they  were  hardly  able  to  speak.  Sue* 
cess  cannot  be  obtained  without  prcxfouna  knowledge  of  the  in- 
habitants, rare  sagacity,  and  indelatif^le  efibrts.  Lastly,  care  in 
the  choice  of  the  season  of  the  year  is  requisite.  Thegi^eat  losa 
of  time  caused  by  the  heavy  and  continual  rains  in  tne  winter 
months  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  inconyeniences  of  the  heat 
in  the  other  part  of  the  year ;  and  the  antiquarian,  and  still  mora 
the  naturalist,  will  best  commence  hb  researches,  when  we,  ac» 
cording  to  our  calculati<Hi,  should  long  mnoe  have  ended  them : 
but  the  h«pe  of  being  useful  to  science,  and  of  showing  our 
graUtude  to  our  patrons,  made  us  overlook  ev^y  difficulty.  The 
ccMoipany  ccmsisted  of  Greneral  Baron  Minutoli,  M.  Liemann^ 
Prc^essor  of  Architecture,  Messrs.  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich, 
Doctors  of  Physic  and  Naturalists,  and  Doctor  and  Professcxr 
Aug.  Scholz.  There  were  besides  three  assistants  of  the  Gene« 
ral^  an  assistant  of  the  Naturalists',  two  Dragomans,  and  some 
Arab  servants. 

We  set  out  on  the  5th  of  October,  proceeding  westwards,  at 
the  distance  of  aquart^  of  a  league  to  tnree  leagues  from  the  sea 
coast,  and  arrived  on  the  26th  at  the  well  of  Chaur.  Part  of  our 
caravan,  viz.  the  General  and  his  attendants,  the  first  Dragoman^ 
and  the  Sheik,  or  chief  of  our  Bedoums,  left  us  here,  and  re« 
turned  to  Cairo,  while  the  other  part  advanced  to  the  Tripolitan 
territory,  where  it  waited  from  the  28th  of  October  to  the  14th  of 
November  for  permission  to  continue  the  journey,  and  an  escort, 
from  the  Bey  of  Bengasi.  The  caravan  seemed  to  be  judiciously 
arranged  under  the  protecticm  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  and  the 
direction  of  experienced  men,  and  to  encourage  the  fondest 
hopes.  Hadsch  Hendawi  Abu  Daheb,  a  confflderable  Sheik  of  the 
horde  Dschimeat,  and  twenty-five  armed  Bedouins^  with  thirty* 
SIX  camels,  were  hired  to  defend  the  company,  and  convey  their 
provisions,  clothes,  and  books,  and  were  answerable  for  their 
safety.  The  good  understanding  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the 
Pacha  of  Tripoli,  and  his  relationship  with  the  Bey  of  Bengasi, 
were  well  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  his  press- 
ing recommendations,  and  to  quiet  their  apprehenrions  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Bedouins,  who  dread  his  powerful  arm :  under 
these  dreumstances  we  overlooked  the  disputes  with  the  Bedouins 
before  we  left  Alexandria,  not  considering  that  they  might  be  the 
prelude  of  more  serious  ones  in  the  desert.  Promises  were  ex« 
torted  from  them,  which  the  Bedouin  readily  makes  in  hopes  of 

¥iiD,  but  interprets  at  his  pleasure,  and  breaks  without  scruple, 
hey  pvomisea  to  take  fodoer  for  the  camek  with  them,  to  travel 
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the  mMe  quickly,  but  let  them  graze  when  of^xntunity  offered, 
in  spte  or  all  bur  remonstrances.  We  paid  for  three  catnehi  to 
carry  water,  but  they  generally  went  without,  because  they 
would  faring  us  to  wells,  the  situation  of  which  they  did  not  know, 
whidi  contained  salt  water,  or  perhaps  did  not  exist  at  all.  The 
Sheik  not  only  did  as  he  pleased  in  this  respect,  but  left  the 
carayan  at  will,  to  visit  his  friends  in  the  neignbouifacxxl.  The 
licentiousness  ci  the  Bedouins  then  knew  no  bounds ;  tad  on  one 
occasion  they  Ctosed  us  no  small  embarrassment.  Some  of  them 
stole  a  goat,  and  the  owners  pursued  them.  Every  one  prepared 
to  defend  himself,  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  wnich  we  teared 
would  be  seconded  by  some  horsemen  at  a  distance  ;  our  af^re- 
heninons  were  however  groundless,  but  the  Bedouins  availed 
themselves  of,  this  opportunity  to  provoke  and  vex  us.  Our 
camels,  which  otherwise  ran  dispelled,  were  driven  together; 
the  Bedouins  marched  in  battle  array,  and  fired  with  ball  in 
every  direction.  They  engaged  to  take  us  the  right  way ;  but 
confessed  they  wantea  a  gaiae,  whom  the  company  should  pay. 
But  nothing  was  more  disagreeable  than  the  slow  progress  ot  our 
caravan  in  a  desolate  country.  Our  Dragomans  too  were  not 
qualified  for  their  task,  and  often  caused  us  much  trouble. 
Nothing  was  more  unpleasant  than  to  have  to  converse  with  the 
Bedouins  through  them,  convinced  that  we  should  but  half  attain 
our  object,  or  perhaps  not  at  all ;  and  the  complaints  made  in 
the  East  of  the  insolence,  stupidity,  and  malicious  impositions  of 
this  class  of  men,  are  as  just  as  they  are  general.  The  most 
abominable  acts  of  injustice  are  practised  by  them,  especially  at 
Constantinople,  where  they  are  ranked  with  fire  and  the  pla^e,  as 
one  of  the  three  jpreatest  punishments  which  afflict  the  capital  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  I  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  time  by  ex- 
cursions on  foot  m  all  directions,  especially  towards  the  sea  coast, 
though  there  was  some  danger  of  straying  from  the  caravan,  and 
losing  my  way  in  the  desert  The  weather  was  favourable ;  the  sky 

Sinerally  serene  and  the  horizon  dear:  when  this  was  not  the  case, 
e  groups  of  clouds,  especially  at  sun-rise  or  sun-set,  presented 
a  most  beautiful  and  sublime  sight.  The  night  dews  were  more 
or  less  considerable,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  but 
always  ii^urious  to  the  naked  eye.  We  had  rain  on  four  da3rs 
only,  and  on  the  Sd  of  November,  in  the  afternoon,  a  thunder 
storm,  that  came  up  from  the  east,  but  without  rain.  The  air  at 
this  season  is  pure  and  healthy,  though  damp.  The  t^nperature 
varied  from  10  deg.  to  25  deg.  of  heat  at  noon :  the  nignts  weie 
generally  cool,  the  north  and  north-west  winds  predominated, 
which  increased  the  coolness  of  the  nights. 

On  the  Seth,  27th,  28th,  and  30th  of  October,  and  the  1st,  Sd, 
4th,  and  5th  of  November,  the  violent  chamUe  (west  wind)  gave 
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US  all  head^achfis  and  oppresnon  on  the  chest,  and  its  gusts  threat- 
ened destrudtion  to  the  eyes.  It  announced  its  coming  by  a  very 
fiery  red  the  evening  befone,  was  stormy,  whirled  up  the  sandf, 
andi  piled  immense  masses  of  clouds  towards  the  north.  In 
November  meteors  in  the  north-east  were  frequent,  which,  like 
the  aurora  bcxrealis,  illumed  the  gloomy  nights  for  hours  together. 
The  tides  are  almost  imperceptible  aloDg  the  whole  coast ;  but 
when  the  wind  is  high,  the  waves  wet  the  sand  to  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  paces,  so  that  it  is  thus  bleached  beautifully 
white,  and  fonns  a  singular  contrast  with  that  at  a  distance.  As 
it  rains  only  in  three  months,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sun 
scorches  the  plain,  which  has  no  protection  firom  its  beams,  nature 
may  be  said  to  live  only  in  these  tnreemonths.  In  them  the  plants 
shoot,  bloss<»n,  and  fade ;  the  animals  copulate  and  increase ;  and 
after  they  are  passed,  most  of  them  hasten  to  the  sleep  of  death. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  division  of  the  onnpany  would 
ruin  the  whde  enterprise.     The  letters  of  recommendation,  &c. 
were  calculated  for  one  chief  person,  who,  as  the  fnend  of  the 
Pacha,  gave  consistency  and  unity  to  the  caravan,  and  could  pro- 
mote its  objects  by  large  presents.     If  he  withdrew,  success  was 
very  doubtful,  even  with  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  money  and 
labour,  and  we  might  fail  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances.    The  company,  however,  resolved  not  to  n^lect  the 
faint  hope  that  remained,  and  to  wut  twenty  days,  for  the  answer 
to  the  letters  which  had  been  sent  by  sea  and  land,  to  ask  per- 
misaon,  and  an  escort  for  the  ioumey.   It  may  seem  strange,  that 
after  such  great  sacrifices  we  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Arabs,  to  advance  without  p^mission,  and  atone  by 
presents  for  the  violation  of  Oriental  etiquette ;  or  that  we  en- 
trusted the  most  important  concerns  to  the  Bedouins,  who  de- 
ceived  us,  and  every  day,    after   holding   council,  tormented^ 
us  with  vexatious  proposals,  sometimes  desiring  to  return  for 
want  of   provisions,  sometimes  to  advance  over  the  frontiers, 
hourly  announcing  new  dangers,  and  trying  to  make  our  abode  in 
a  very  critical  situation  still  more  painful.     At  length,  aft^  long 
waiting  to  no  purpose,  we  resolved,  on  the  Ist  of  r^ovember,  to 
hasten  southward  to  Siwa,  where  we  arrived  on  the  18th.     This 
*  journey  through  the  desert  was  fatiguing  in  the  extreme;  for 
having  but  litUe  water  we  rode  for  three  days,  twenty  hours  to- 
gether, at  a  rapid  pace,  the  camels  making  from  eighty-five  to 
ninety   steps  in  a  minute,   whereas  in  general  they  take  only 
seventy.     At  Siwa  we  were  ill  received  by  the  barbarous  inha- 
bitants, treated  like  .prisoners,  and  travelled  on  the  28d  as  far  as 
Ainela^^b,  two  leagues  eastward  from  Siwa  Kebir,  near  the  great 
lake  wR^h  incloses  Uie  fertile  Oasis  of  Ofen,  without  having  seen 
the  principal  curioaties  of  the  Oasis.     On  the  SSth  and  mth  we 
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were  at  Kara,  saxtcen  leagues  from  Siwa,  the  S9th  and  9(kh  at 
Vadi  Heische^  twelve  leagues  from  Kara,  the  4<th  of  December  at 
Vadi  Libbeck,  seventeenleagues  from  Heische,  the  6th  and  7th 
at  Hsunam,  seventeen  leagues  from  Libbeck,  and  the  9th  at  Alex- 
andria, sixteen  leagues  from  Hamam.  We  suffered  severely  on 
this  journey.  The  want  of  water  and  provisions  obliged  us  to 
make  very  long  stages,  while  the  lieav^  rains  at  the  heffntiing  of 
December,  cold  north  winds  almost  daily  at  the  end  of  November 
and  b^;innin^  of  December,  damp  chiUj  nights,  swarms  of  ver- 
min in  our  Imen,  and  a  hundred  other  haid^ips,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  our  sufferings. 

The  death  of  one  person  of  our  company  two  days  before  our 
arrival  in  Alexandria,  the  dangerous  illness  of  another,  who  like- 
wise  died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  bad  health  of  the  remainder^ 
caused  the  first  plan  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  was  agreed  to  follow 
the  example  already  set  by  the  chief  person  in  the  company,  so 
that  every  one  should  act  mdependentiy  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
peculiar  object  M^  Lieman,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the 
Academy  oi  Berlin^  died  on  the  11th  of  December,  at  ten  o^clock, 
of  a  debility,  caused  by  violent  diarrhoea  and  fever.  He 'was  bu- 
ried at  hal^past'^three  o^clock  the  same  day,  in  the  Greek  monas* 
tery. 

As  I  should  have  been  losing  time  by  staying  at  Alexandria, 
where  I  had  previously  passed  a  month,  I  embarked  on  the  Nile 
for  Cairo.     My  situation  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  undertake 
immediately,  at  this  season,  the  journey  to  Upper  Egypt ;  and  I 
also  thought  it  too  hazardous  to  venture  on  my  favounte  project 
of  a  visit  to  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  before  the  expences  were  suf- 
ficiently provided  for,  thougn  the  Coptic  Patriarch  and  other  con- 
siderable persons  at  Cairo  took  great  interest  in  it     A  veiy 
favourable  opportunity,  however,  ottered  to  visit  Syria  and  PaIes-> 
tine,  countries  which  I  above  all  desired  to  become  acquainted 
with,  the  Bishop  of  Babylon  having  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  thither.     This  worthy  prelate,  a  Frenchman  of  La  Vend^, 
named  Pierre  Couperi,  was  going  to  Bagdad,  which  the  Propa- 
ganda had  assignea  him  for  his  residence,  as  Bishop  of  the  Catno- 
hcs  of  the  Latin  Church  in  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Chaldea  and 
Assyria.     This  see  was  founded  by  a  French  lady  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  annexed  condition  that  it  should 
always  be  filled  by  a  Frenchman.     The  Christians  of  the  Latin 
rite  are  not  above  three  thousand  in  this  great  diocese.     The  very 
numerous  Catholics  of  the  Chaldean  rite  nave  their  patriarchs  and 
bishops ;  those  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  church,  and  the  Ma- 
ronites,  have  also  their  bishops.     Having  viewed  the  curiosities  of 
Cairo  and  its  environs,  especially  the  pyramids,  we  commenced 
our  journey  on  the  5th  of  January.     The  weather  wta  in  general 
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favoufable.     At  Bilbeisch  we  were  joined  by  a  ccmpany  of 
^English;  at  Saalhigeh  by  thirty-one  Coptic,  Syriaii)  and  other 
merchants,  with  twelve  negro  slaves,  and  an  Incuan  dervise,  with 
an  attendant.    He  was  once  a  rich  man,  who  had  sold  his  property 
ta  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  tra- 
velling about  mr  four  years;  but  having  been  robbed  at  Mecca,  he 
now  subsists  upon  alms.     Many  travellers  from  Bilbeisch  and 
Gaza  also  joined  us,  so  that  our  caravan  consisted  of  about  eighty 
persons,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  camels,  and  thirty  asses. 
Beyond  Arisch,  where  there  was  more  security,  and  no  want  of 
water,  they  divided  into  several  parties,  some  travelled  all  night, 
and  all  of  them  quicker  than  we  did.     The  company  was  very 
agreeable  and  instructive.     I   learned  to  impreciate  the  good 
nature  of  the  Orientals,  and  when  the  day^  journey  was  con- 
cluded, which  usually  be^an  at  five  in  the  mormng,  and  ended  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  I  lived  amcHig  them,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
liappier  than  in  the  tedious  conversaziones  of  Italy.     The  Be- 
doums,  whom  we  met  on  our  first  unfortunate  expedition  to  the 
Cyrenaica,  daily  vexed  us  with  forms  which  characterize  them  as 
Mahometans,  but  are  odious  to  Christians.     These  merchants, 
though  chiefly  Mahometans,  never  ventured  -to  touch  on  this 
point,  and  neglected  no  opportunitjr  to  make  the  joOmey  agree- 
able, and  to  do  us  every  lundness  in  their  power;  so  that  tra- 
velling in  the  East,  of  which  my  first  expedition  had  ^ven  me  so 
bad  a  specimen,  became  daily  more  interesting  and  useful  to  me. 
In  choosing  the  resting  place  for  the  night,  valleys  are  preferred, 
as  being  sheltered  from  the  winds.     We  alone  had  tents.     The 
Arabs,  each  party  by  itself,  took  their  stations  very  irregularly,  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  paces,  spreading  their  carpets  on  the 
ground;  and  placing  tne  bagga^  in  a  semicircle,  which  served  as 
a  back  for  the  divan,  they  s^pt  m  the  open  air,  covered  ivith  their 
upper  garments.     Each  party  made  a  fire  to  warm  themselves, 
and  dress  their  repast.    Most  were  contented  with  cold  provisions, 
dates,  and  barley  bread ;  some  drank  coffee.     The  camels  and 
asses  were  immediately  fed,  generally  with  beans.   In  the  evening 
they  conversed,  and  went  to  sleep  about  ten  o^clock.  In  caravans, 
witn  which  I  afterwards  travelled,  religious  hymns  were  sun^  at 
half-past  three  in  the  moming>  but  by  such  rude  voices  and  in 
such  monotonous  notes,  that  I  was  glad  to  go  away  sooner.    This 
never  happened  here.  The  negro  slaves  danced  sometimes  at  our 
request,  out  they  were  not  skuful :  they  were  well  treated,  and 
always  cheerful.    I  travelled  from  Gaza  to  Jerusalem,  thence 
made  excursions,  first  along  the  coast  into  Kesserwan,  then  into  the 
interior  of  Palestine,  and  returned  at  Easter  to  Jerusalem,  in 
hopes  of  finding  news  from  home.     After  returning  from  the 
Jordan,  the  pi^ims  thought  of  their  departure,  contented  and 
Voyages  ana  Travels,  JVb.  XLV.  Vd.  VIII.        c 
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happy  In  the  heavenly  pleasure  which  they  had  enjoyed.  I  also 
prepared  to  depart,  but  whither  ?  I  had  had  my  hooks  and  let- 
ters sent  from  Masr  to  Aleppo.  My  first  wish  was  to  readi 
Damascus,  near  to  which  I  haa  been  iSefor^ ;  but  the  accounts  of 
disturbances  in  European  Turkey,  of  which  we  had  already 
some  report  in  April,  became  daily  more  poative  and  alarming, 
and  the  fears  excited  by  them  more  general,  till  official  information 
and  orders  were  received  in  May.  All  the  Christians  were  dis- 
armed, and  they  dreaded  the  recurrence  of  the  scenes  of  horror 
which  had  accompanied  the  French  inva^on.  At  that  time  they 
lost  their  property,  and  many  hundreds  their  lives,  and  they  now 
treipbled  for  the  fate  of  all  the  Christians  in  Palestine.  1  hea- 
tated  about  visiting  Damascus,  and  hastened  to  Jaffa.  Still  greater 
consternation  prevailed  there.  The  Franks  had  suffered  here  also 
by  the  arrofi^ance  of  the  Turks :  Enjglish  travellers  were  disarmed 
at  Rama,  the  Russian  consul  expelkd  from  his  house  and  plun* 
dered.  'lliis  was  no  inviting  prospect  for  me.  I  was  affected  the 
most  by  news  from  Acre,  stating  that  all  the  poor  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  town,  the  Russian  and  Austrian  flags  on  the  con- 
suls^  houses,  cut  down,  and  KataMko,  the  consul,  murdered  in 
prison. 

I  here  wrote  on  the  8th  of  May  a  letter  to  my  \mcle,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  You  have  learned  by  pre- 
ceding letters  the  cause  and  the  manner  of  my  coming  to  !PiUes- 
tine.     In  February  I  accompanied  the  Bishop  of  Babylon  firom 
Jerusalem  to  Acre.    On  my  way  thither  I  examined  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Sarona,  Cesarea,  Tantora,  and  Atlid,  and  made  excursions 
nrom  Acre  to  Mount  Carmel  and  all  Galilee.     On  my  return 
through  Galilee,   to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  Easter,  I  became    ac- 
quainted  with  Samaria,  but  with  imminent  danger  of  my  life. 
With  some  English  travellers  I  rode  along  the  Jordan  at  the 
time  when  pilgrims  visit  it,  to  Richa  on  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Mount 
Earantan.     I  had  previously  visited  Saba,  Bethania,  and   the 
other  remarkable  places  in  Judea ;  I  now  wished  to  go  througli 
Samaria  and  the  Decapolis,  to  Damascus  and  Mount  Lebanon. 
But  this  journey  must  oe  made  either  in  a  large  company,  or  in 
the  disguise  of  a  poor  Bedouin.     The  former  is  not  to  be  had, 
and  the  latter  seemed  dangerous  at  this  period ;  for  what  is  more 
likely  to  excite  suspicion  than  taking  down  det^ed  notes  of  any 
place  and  its  curiosities.     Exaggerated  reports  of  the  troubles  in 
Grreece  and  Turkey  came  to  Jerusalem,   and  nothing  less  was 
talked  of  than  war  between  Austria  and  Russia  and  me  Sultan. 
I  therefore  hastened  to  Jaffa,  to  convey  my  manuscripts,  ancient 
coins,  antiquities,  and  books,  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  send  them  to 
Trieste.     Jaffa  is  now  full  of  pilgrims,  the  roofs  are  crowded  with 
them.    The  songs  of  the  Amauts,  the  discord  of  which  is  lost  in 
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the  nmxi^  at  the  sea,  diroels  my  melancholy ;  but  theanoganoe 
of  the  Turka  is  intolerable.  Fonnerly  I  was  fond  of  enter- 
ing into  conyersation  with  them ;  now  1  cannot  bear  to  look  at 
them.  I  am  grieyed  when  I  see  them  brandish  their  pistols 
round  the  heads  of  the  poor  Christians,  and  terrify  them  UU  they 
are  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.  But  the  day  of  deliverance  for 
me  and  for  many  thousands  is  at  hand.  Twenty  large  vessels 
and  thirty-five  smaller  ones  are  ready  to  recdve  the  pilgrims. — I 
have  not  yet  any  good  news  from  home :  you  see  therefore  that 
a  prolongation  of  the  two  years  \ewre  of  absence  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  I  must  have  returned  before,  had  I  not  been  fortu- 
nate in  meeting  with  such  good  company  to  travel  with,  &c." 

I  wrote  the  lollowing  letter  to  my  mother: 

*^  Thus  then  I  have  ended  my  pilgrima^  in  the  Holy  Land. 
I  have  followed  the  steps  of  the  no^  family  from  the  oirth  of 
our  Lord  in  Bethlehem,  to  his  circumcision,  on  their  flight  to 
Kgypt,  and  in  their  domestic  life  in  Galilee.  I  have  traced  our 
Saviour'^s  pubUc  life  in  Samaria  and  Judea;  frequendy  visited  in 
particular  the  scene  of  the  last  events  of  his  life ;  added  my  tears 
to  those  of  his  disciples  and  friends,  as  millions  of  pilgrims  have 
done,  who  before  me  had  sought  consolation  and  comfort  on  the 
spot  where  the  Saviour  suffered  death  on  the  cross  for  the 
human  raoe.  My  happiness  was  above  all  earthly  feeling,  when 
I  was  absolved  from  past  transgressions,  where  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  himself  promised  forffiyeness  of  sins,  and  partook  of 
the  body  of  the  Lord^  where  he  nimself  instituted  the  noly  sacra- 
ment How  often  did  I  place  myself  in  the  situation  of  his  mo- 
ther, when  she  saw  her  oeloved  son,  here  die  the  most  cruel 
death,  thereglorified  in  transcendant  majesty  as  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  Tne  fancy  here  draws  a  living  picture  which  becomes 
for  ever  her  property,  because  we  are  most  deeply  senuble  what 
life  is,  when  we  behold  in  spirit  so  great  an  example  before  us, 
when  we  boldly  look  into  futurity  to  which  the  Man-Grod  himself 
opened  us  the  way,  and  in  the  joyful  triumph  of  confidence  and 
hope^  exclaim  witJGi  the  apostie,  *  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting !  0 
Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  !'  '* 

The  reasons  above  stated  decided  my  departure  from  Syria  in 
the  middle  of  May ;  for  to  continue  my  travels  was  imposable. 
Travelling  in  the  East  is  troublesome  even  in  time  of  peace ;  in 
company  this  is  not  so  much  felt,  but  if  you  are  alone,  you  are 
at  the  meijcy  of  the  mule  driven  If  he  is  a  Mahometan  you 
must  not  reply  to  his  abuse,  and  can  never  threaten  him  without 
danger.  It  he  is  a  Christian  you  are  the  more  exposed  to  the 
insmts  of  the  Mahometans.  The  traveller  often  suffers  by  their 
conventions  with  each  other,  or  their  customs.  Thus,  on  tne  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  Acre,  we  had  scarcely  gone  a  league,  when  a 
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troop  of  Arabs  suddenly  came  forward,  threw  the  burdens  from 
the  mules,  and  stoned  and  beat  the  owners.  We  asked  the 
cause,  but  no  one  answered.  We  were  going  to  turn  back,  when 
the  Abrigos  and  the  Vice-Procurator  or  the  Latin  council,  the 
first  going  to  Jerusalem,  the  second  to  Jaffa,  came  up,  and  de- 
cided in  ravour  of  our  Arabs,  the  assailants,  as  we  now  learned, 
having  claimed  the  profit  to  be  made  by  this  journey.  On  some 
occasions  they  broke  the  most  jsolemn  engagements  lor  the  hire  of 
mules,  exacting  more  than  was  stipulated,  demanding  payment 
for  services  never  performed,  or  for  articles  never  supplied ;  and 
one  of  them,  whose  unjust  demands  had  been  resisted,  run  after 
me  in  the  streets  of  Acre,  and  related  to  all  the  Mahometans, 
with  t.ears  in  his  eyes,  how  unjustly  an  infidel  had  treated  him. 

At  Nazareth  I  agreed  witn  a  Greek  to  conduct  me  through 
Samaria  to  Jerusalem  for  thirty-five  piastres.     At  Dschenin  he 
heard  there  was  danger,  and  remsed  to  proceed  on  the  journey. 
All  dissuaded  me,  but  I  persisted,  and  was  forced  to  engage  a 
Sheik  to  go  with  me,  for  a  large  sum,  who  could  give  and  return 
the  Mahometan  salutation,  *^  Salam  Alaikum.'^  But  these  and  simi- 
lar  unpleasant  scenes  are  not  to  be  compared  with  what  the 
Franks  have  lately  experienced.     A  Piedmontese  Count  paid 
five  hundred  piastres  for  the  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Dscheras,  (a 
journey  of  two  days  and  a  half),  and  was  plundered  notwithstand- 
ing. A  company  of  EngUsh  wished  to  go  from  Damascus  to  Tad- 
mor.     They  paid  the  Sheik  half  of  nis  reward  (five  htmdred 
piastres)  before  hand,  and  made  him  large  presents ;  when  thev 
nad  travelled  some  days,  a  messenger  came  to  meet  them,  witK 
the  news,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  proceed,  the  Bedouins  bong 
in  insurrection.     The  Sheik  declared  he  could  not  answer  for 
their  lives,  but  would  do  his  utmost  to  serve  them.     They  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  expedition,  and  to  lose  their  seven 
or  eight  hundred  piastres.     Some  other  Englishmen  had  hired 
camels  for  two  months,  and  pud  beforehand,  for  a  journey  to 
Upper  Eg3rpt.     On  the  way  the  driver  became  ill,  the  camels 
would  not  go  on,  and  they  were  happy  to  return  by  another 
opportunity.     At  Naplous,  the  face  of  an  Englishman  was  cleft 
in  two,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  M otsallem,  because  in  a  dispute 
with  his  conductor  he  had  abused  a  soldier.     An  Englishman  re- 
turning from  Richa,  was  plundered  and  left  naked,  and  a  cripple. 
His  conductor  had  run  away. — These  mule  drivers  generally  ask 
ten  times  as  much  of  the  Franks  b»  of  natives.     The  temis  an' 
fixed  by  the  Dragomans,  who  are  liberal  at  other  peoplc'^s  ex- 

Sence,  even  when  they  get  nothing  by  it.  Rich  Englishmor 
ave  done  much  injury  to  other  travellers :  they  come  with  some 
thousands  of  pounds  sterUng,  and  he  who  does  not  pay  like  them, 
is  pitied  as  a  poor  devil  not  worth  attending  to.     The  fathers  ii; 
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the  Holy  Land  are  accused,  but  wrongfully,  of  favouring  thesd 
extaruons:   but  the   servants  in  the  ccmvents  are  uncommonly 
insolent     Thus  I  have  seen  them  wait  whole  days  at  the  door  at 
a  traveller,  for  a  large  douceur,  (Bakschisch,)  because  they  have 
put  him  in  mind  of  a  festival  in  the  church.     This  selfish  charac- 
ter, this  intolerable  importunity,  is  become  contagious.     The 
Armenian  and  Greek  monks  have  a  genteel  mode  of  indemnify^ 
ing  themselves  for  services  performecL     They  do  not  fail  to  give 
the  stranger  somebody  as  a  guide,  who  soon  ^ns  his  confidence, 
and  knov/s  the  tax  to  be  paid,  for  benefits  received,  to  the  church  ; 
for,  according  to  the  customary  polite  way  of  speaking,  th6 
church,  and  not  the  clergy  receives  it.     If  ne  is  nch,  this  tax 
often  amounts  with  the  Armenians  to  one  thousand  piastres  for  a 
few  dinners  and  nights^  lodging.     The  Greeks  ask  less,  but  the 
oftener.    The  poor  pilgrims  on  the  other  hand  receive  kind  treat- 
ment from  them.     They  give  them  little,  but  that  little  as  long 
as   they  need  it.     The  Latins  maintain  them  very  well  for  a 
month ;  but  when  that  is  expired  they  must  go  away.     In  the 
observance  of  this^  otherwise  good  rule,  they  have  often  laid  aside 
all  Christian  charity,  and  committed  cruelties  which  will  be  an 
eternal  disgrace  to  the  intercessors  of  the  Catholics  at  the  tonib 
of  Christ,  and  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  history  of  the 
degenerate  monastic  spirit,  for  this  was  not  the  intention  of  St. 
Francis.     They  have  cast  poor  half  naked  pilgrims  into  the 
street,  given   them  nothing  on  which  to  lay  their  heads,  and 
haughtihr  rejected  their  entreaties  for  a  bit  of  bread.     On  such 
acts  the  blessing  of  God  will  never  come. — In  places  where  there 
is  no  monastery"  or  hospital,  strangers  lodge  in  the  house  of  a 
consul,  or  in  a  khan.     These  are  inconvenient  and  dirty,   and 
men  and  animals  are  often  lodged  together  in  one  stable.     Those 
who  travel  with  Greeks  generiffly  loc^e  with  the  Kuris,  (or  Greek 
priests),  whose  dwellings  are  in  general  very  wretched.     In  sum- 
mer travellers  are  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  in  win- 
ter to  torrents  of  rain.     From  the  want  of  regular  roads  they  are 
often  in  danger  of  losing  their  way,  or  in  baa  weather  of  sinking 
in  the  mud.    Thus  on  my  first  journey  in  Galilee,  my  horse  sunk 
so  deep  into  the  mud,  half  a  league  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
that  I  fell  off  several  times,  and  had  to  wade  in  it  up  to  my 
knees.     In  Samaria,  in  the  valley  before  the  village  of  Taniun, 
several  camels  sunk  in  the  mud,  and  the  drivers  had  to  wade  up 
to  their  hips  to  carry  their  heavy  burdens  on  to  the  high  dry 
ground,  and  help  the  animals  out.     My  mule  also  sunk,  and  we 
.  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  out.     No  bridges  are  ever  built 
over  the  rivers,  and  wading  through  them  is  often  dangerous 
when  die  waters  are  high. 

In  the  cultivated  parts  of  Syria  the  best  mode  of  travelling  is 
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on  mules ;  they  carry  great  burdens,  axid  go  mucli  laster  than 
camels,  which  last  bt^  in  general  less  fit  for  the  hard  rocka 
of  Judea.  They  do  not  tread  firm,  and  often  sink  under  their 
load. 

On*^the  coast,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  Galilee,  there  is  no 
fear  of  robbers;  but  in  the  other  parts  of  Syria  travellin£;  i» 
always  dangerous.  Three  years  ago  a  caravan,  with  more  uiam 
one  hundred  camels,  going  from  Dapiascus  to  Bagdad,  was  entirely 
plundered,  and  the  people  murder^.  The  caravans  from  Damas- 
cus to  Aleppo  are  oiten  attacked.  The  journey  to  Palmyra  has 
become  extremely  dangerous  for  the  Franks,  smce  the  Bedouins, 
in  that  quarter  were  chastised  by  an  army,  by  command  of  the 
Sultan,  for  the  murder  of  an  English  trav^er  of  distinction. 
The  Nomades  think  themselves  authorized  to  commit  these 
cruelties,  either  because  there  is  some  person  with  the  caravan 
upon  whom  they  have  to  exercise  the  law  of  retaliation,  or 
because  no  agreement  has  been  made  with  them  for  the  payment 
to  which  they  claim  a  right.  Frequently,  however,  they  are  im.- 
pelled  merely  by  lust  of  rapne  and  bloodshed. 

Extract  from  another  letter  written  from  Zante  to  my  uncle  i 
^^  You  have  learned  by  my  letter  of  the  6th  of  May,  why  I  have 
given  up  mjrplan  of  going  to  Aleppo  by  way  of  Damascus  and 
ILebanon.  We  left  we  roads  of  Jaffa  sooner  than  I  expected. 
As  soon  as  the  pilgrims  received  from  the  Motsallem  permisaon 
to  depart,  and  the  price  of  the  passage  had  been  fixed  by  him,  all 
hastened  to  the  han)our.  I  chose  an  Austrian  polacca,  which  was 
already  hired  for  a  part  of  the  Russian  pilgrims,  eighty  in  number^ 
and  was  to  go  by  way  of  Cyprus  to  Constantinople.  The 
Russian  consiu,  who  had  been  so  iU  used,  was  of  the  party,  and 
his  fear  of  the  Turks  induced  the  captain  to  cut  the  cable  to 
escape  without  loss  of  time.  Having  a  very  favourable  west  wind> 
we  were  within  forty-eight  hours  in  fflsht  of  Cyprus.  The  land- 
ing  there  was  desirable  for  the  who^  company,  who  in  their 
great  hurry  had  not  been  able  to  provide  tnemselves  with  pro- 
visions ;  it'  was  agreeable  to  the  consul,  who  could  here  take 
measures  for  the  petter  execution  of  his  precipitate  resolution ; 
and  it  was  most  important  to  me,  because  me  harbour  bd^  full 
of  European  ships  1  might  find  a  conveyance  to  any  port  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  At  Lamaca  too,  the  residence  of  some  hundred 
Europeans  and  several  consuls,  I  mig^t  hope  for  more  protection 
than  m  Syria;  and  when  I  had  attained  my  object  in  Cyprus^ 
easily  paee  over  to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  then,  if  jpossible,  uhder- 
take  my  joum^  by  way  of  Aleppo,  Mosul,  Bagdad,  and  Arabia, 
to  Abyssinia.  But  Providence  had  decreed  otherwise.  Just  as  we 
were  going  to  land  a  storm  drove  us  towards  Rhodes.  Various 
plans  now  occurred  to  me.    Sometimes  I  thought  of  embar)dng 
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at  Rhodes  in  a  vefliel  tost'  Cyprus;  then  I  was  for  gobg  to 
Smjrma,  and  jmiiiig  a  caravan  for  the  interior  of  Asia;  but  I 
perssted  in  my  resolutiot)  to  hasten  to  Syria,  to  accomplish  which 
1  was  ready  to  hazard  my  hfe.    A  conversation  with  some  Greek 

?irateS)  who  cruized  ih  the  channel  of  Rhodes,  and  ky  in  wait  for 
Turkish  ships,  did  not  deter  me,  though  the  accounts  tha^  gave 
were  by  no  means  encouraging.  According  to  them  the  Greeks 
were  in  nossesaon  of  the  whde  of  the  Morea,  all  the  Greeks  on 
the  islands  and  on  the  continent  under  arms,  and  a  Russian  and 
Austrian  army  about  to  pursue  the  Turks  to  Constantinople, 
where  the  European  ministers  were  in  the  greatest  dangeh 
Some,  they  said,  nad  been  ill-treated,  others  had  fl^,  and  all  had 
with  difficulty  escaped  the  most  imminent  danger ;  that  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Greeks  had  become  a  war  of  the  Christians 
against  the  Mahometans.  They  furnished  us  with  provisions 
and  wine,  for  which  the  Russian  consul  gave  his  receipt,  but 
warned  us  against  visiting  the  dty  of  Rhodes,  because  there,  as 
every  where  else  on  the  continent  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the 
Turks  and  Jews  had  vowed  death  and  destruction  to  the  Chris- 
tians. We  fled  from  place  to  place,  found  every  where  anxious 
expectation,  conflicting  reports,  no  authentic  information  to  guide 
our  proceedings,  and  no  opportunity  of  conveyance  to  any  great 
sea-port 

In  Patmos  nothing  was  thought  of  .but  the  equipment  of  ships ; 
all  were  eager  for  the  war  with  the  Turks,  no  sacrifice  was  too 
great  The  youth  were  already  under  arms ;  only  old  men  and 
women  were  left  at  home.  The  Morea  and  most  of  the  islands 
were  in  insurrection ;  combatants  flocked  from  various  parts  of 
the  Turkish  empire;  Ypsilanti  tried  to  raise  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia;  all  breathed  revenge.  The  great  affair  of  the  Greek 
nation  now  gradually  unfolded  itself  bdbre  our  eyes.  The  plan 
for  throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke  had  been  rix  vears  in  bringing 
to  maturity.  The  secret  was  known  mfly  to  a  &w,  and  on  these 
few  the  whole  edifice  reposed.  Several  hundred  ships  were  built, 
ammunition  procured,  and  millions  of  money  had  been  laid  upon 
the  altar  of  thdr  country  by  the  rich  Greek  merchants  and  cap« 
tains.  The  events  in  th^  south-west  of  Europe  quickly  matured 
their  plans.  The  movements  among  the  nation  drew  attention, 
and  the  assembling  of  the  peopleexoted  suspicion.  Thedivanof 
Constantinople  demanded  an  explanation,  and  received  it  The 
circiunstance  appeared  to  it  of  no  importance ;  it  had  long  since 
been  accustomed  to  treat  such  events  with  itidifference.  But  now 
reports  came  from  all  quarters ;  Lord  Strangford,  the  Englidi 
Ambassador,  communicated  to  it  the  whole  plan  of  the  con- 
spiracy, as  it  had  been  discovered  \o  him,  from  authentic  sources, 
by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  loiiian  Islands.    There 
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ivere  traitors  among  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  divaOiy  in  its 
anger,  caused  many  Greeks  of  distinction  to  be  bdieaded.  The 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  one  of  the  first  victims.     Many 

Jrinces,  archbishops,  bifi^ops,  and  priests  shared  a  similar  fScUe. 
)readftil  scenes  now  followed  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Turkish  em^ure.  Each  [Murty  tned  to  de- 
stroy the  other.  It  was  a  war  of  extermination.  The  Turks 
were  cruel ;  but  the  Greeks  were  still  more  so.  Many  thousands 
of  inndc^it'  people  first  lost  their  limbs,  and-  then  their  lives. 
.  They  triumphed  over  the  murder  of  three  hundred  Albanians, 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  before  Naxos,  and  that  of  the 
crews  of  many  Turkish  sliips,  and  of  women,  chUdren,  and  old 
men,  at  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  other  places.  I  could  fill 
whole  sheets  with  the  crudities  they  have  committed.  In  Hydra, 
the  centre  of  the  Greek  marine,  we  found  every  thing  in  tlie 
greatest  agitation.  The  old  government  of  the  island  had  been 
overthrown  a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  and  the  members  of  it, 
who  had  fled,  were  murdered  by  the  people.  Fugitive  families 
from  Smyrna,  Macedonia,  and  the  Morea  flocked  hither.  All 
were  either  in  extacy  or  profound  affliction.  As  long  as  the 
people  were  not  distressed  and  alarmed  by  bad  news,  there  were 
festivities  without  end ;  but  what  availed  these  to  the  numerous 
families  who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  tlieir  property.  I  was 
glad  to  leave  this  scene  of  confusion.  I  found  tne  Ionian  Islands 
also  full  of  fugitive  Moreotes,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  them. 
Here,  under  tne  protection  of  the  English  government,  every 
body  could  speak  freely  of  the  Greeks^  and  the  least  unfortunate 
joined  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  countrymen  for  religion,  liberty, 
axid  their  country.  But  it  was  more  and  more  evident  to  me,  that 
this  enterprize  dQd  not  deserve  the  encomiums  which  hitherto  had 
been  bestowed  on  it ;  and  that  it  was  rather  the  work  of  some  am- 
bitious arrogant  individuals,  who  prepared  destruction  for  their  nar- 
tion.  In  these  islands  also  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  conveyance,  and 
all  communication  is  obstructed.  Every  ship  brings  fresn  and  more 
terrible  accounts  from  various  parts  oi  the  Turkish  empire ;  and 
as  I  cannot  think  of  pursuing  my  journey  in  it,  I  shall  soon  embark 
for  Trieste,  and  then  hasten  to  return  to  you. 

Topography  of  the  Country  between  Alexandria  and  the  FronHere 

of  Tripoli. 

From  Alexandria  westwards  you  go  for  nine  leagues  on  the 
small  isthmus  which  is  formed  by  uie  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
Lake  Mareotis.  It  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  league  broad,  and 
uneven.  Alon^  the  lake  there  is  a  chain  of  hills  of  limestone, 
like  a  dam,  which  extends  still  farther  to  the  tower  of  the  Arab^ 
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and  Aboilsir.  On  the  two  shorai  is  sand,  in  the  nuddle  sand  o^ 
daj,  and  some  salt  plains.  Near  Marabut  and  Mikzan  there  are 
gardens,  and  here  and  there  arable  land.  Behind  Abousir  there 
are  several  chains  of  hills,  o6n«stinff  either  of  day  or  sandstone, 
which  run  westward,  sometimes  paraHeU  a  quarter  or  half  a  league 
frxHtt  each  other,  sometimes  coniounded  together ;'  they  are  eiUier 
bare,  or,  like  the  plains  and  valleys,  covered  with  day  or  sand ; 
there  are  likewise  several  groups  of  hills.  Elgaibe,  whose  high- 
est mountain,  Dschebel  Meriam,  is  about  eight  hundred  feet,  is 
undoubtedly  the  loftiest  and  most  extensive  of  the  whole  coast. 
The  further  vou  go  from  the  sea  the  more  the  land  rises  from 
the  beach,  till,  at  the  distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  leagues 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  sand-hills,  alternate  with  ridges 
of  quartz,  fuU  or  petrifactions  and  limestones,  with  extensive 
pbuns,  form  here  and  there  fertile  valleys.  In  these,  shdter 
from  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun  ma^  generally  be  found 
under  bushes,  which  cannot  be  had  in  an  immense  plain  where 
there  is  neither  house,  nor  tree,  nor  shrub ;  sometimes  refresh- 
ment is  afforded  by  a  well  or  a  cistern,  with  spring  or  rain  water, 
and  at  times  even  in  a  straw  hut,  the  dwelling  of  a  numerous 
funily,  with  their  domestic  animals. 

From  Abousir  to  two  leagues  behind  Senetzerk,  sandstone  pre^ 
dominates,  and  then  clay  ana  limestone.  Where  diere  is  sand  the 
shore  seems  to  gain  more  and  more  upon  the  sea ;  for  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  to  twenty  paces  from  the  water,  masts  and  planks 
of  ships  are  found  buried  m  the  sand.  Hence  no  trace  is  to  be  dis- 
cemea  of  most  of  the  harbours  on  this  coast  celebrated  in  ancient 
history.  Near  it  there  are  salt  plains,  brackish  springs  and  wells, 
the  latter  of  which  seem  to  contain  much  natron.  I  saw  the  most  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lamaid,  and  two  leagues  from  Agaba,  and 
at  the  htter  place  a  salt  lake  a  league  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  breadth.  This  tract  contains  a  great  many  dstems, 
which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  country  where  rain  is  to 
be  expected  only  at  the  end  of  November^  December,  and  Ja- 
Ruarv,  and  the  be^nning  of  February,  and  where  springs  are  rare. 
At  all  times,  especiaUy  under  the  Saracens,  the  making  of  such  dsr 
terns  was  considered  as  a  meritorious  work.  Their  size  and  con- 
struction are  very  various,  round,  an^ar,  equilateral,  roughly 
hewn  in  the  stone,  or  carefully  lined  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
sand.  Some  derive  their  names  from  those  who  erected  them, 
others  ftcon  their  situation ;  for  instance,  Dokan^  as  lyin^  in  a  spot 
encompassed  by  hills,  and,  like  the  wells,  they  have  given  their 
names  to  the  places  where  they  are  situated.  Most  of  them  are 
ruined  or  neglected,  and  it  is  only  near  the  wells  that  some  inha- 
bitants still  dwell  with  their  flocks;  tracts  of  country,  many 
square  leagues  in  extent,  full  of  fine  vegetation,  are  desolate  for 
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want  of  population.  Qathe  isthmus,  the  wells  of  Marabut  on  (he 
sea-coast,  two  leagues  from  Kereir,  and  Misan,  on  the  searooast, 
seven  leagues  and  a  half  from  Alexandria,  are  the  principal.  Be- 
yond Abousir,  for  the  distance  of  eighty-two  leagues,  thefe  are 
numerous  wells,  some  filled  with  ram,  and  some  with  brackish 
water.  Most  of  them  are  deep,  but  greatly  dilapidated.  Near 
them  are  stone  troughs,  and  in  the  morning  we  often  found  them 
surrounded  by  flocks.  They  are  mostly  in  low  plains,  and  much 
vegetation  near  them. 

Thus,  on  a  tract  of  coast,  eighty-four  leagues  in  length,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  leagues  in  breadth,  we  find  nather  mountain 
nor  nver,  wood  nor  vulage ;  only  hollows,  low  hills,  and  slopes 
ooca^onally  intersect  the  wearisome  plain,  and  when  you  have 
ascended  one  of  these,  another  endless  plain,  with  mmilar  obiects, 
opens  to  your  view.  The  caravans,  the  flocks  of  sheep,  and  nerds 
Of  camels,  that  now  and  then  pass  by,  alone  recall  to  mind  the  ex- 
istence of  men,  or  the  barking  of  a  dog  announces  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  encampment :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  almost 
equally  extennve  tract  from  Agaba  to  Dema. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  not  unfavourable  to  agriculture.  To 
the  distance  of  one-eighth,  or  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  sea, 
it  is  sandy  or  rocky;  thence  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen 
leagues  inland  it  is  clayey,  and  rarely  sand  or  stone.  Yet  it  is 
onfy  in  a  small  part  of  it  that  barley  is  sown  in  December.  They 
sHghtly  turn  up  the  ground  with  a  small  rake  fastened  to  a  camel, 
throw  in  the  seed,  and  cover  it.  In  three  months  they  pluck  off 
the  ears,  and  thrash  out  the  grain  upon  the  field.  Tney  do  not 
understand  either  agriculture  or  gardening.  The  vegetation 
affords  excellent  and  abundant  pasture  to  the  herds  of  the  firugal 
inhabitants.  The  shrubs  grow  in  the  long  and  narrow  hollows 
which  are  here  and  there  met  with  in  all  directions,  and  have 
been  formed  by  torrents  of  water.  The  most  beautiful  green 
is  often  found  in  them,  while  around  them  every  thing  is  scorched 
and  withered,  and  Nature  seems  to  be  dead.  Trees  are  very 
rare  in  this  district.  Though  the  country  appears  poor  in  insects 
in  October, — (we  saw  none  in  great  numbers  except  anta,  flies, 
dragon  flies,  a  few  species  of  beetles,  and  moths,  and  particailarly 
the  scarabopus  sacerj^  it  is  probably  very  rich  in  winter.  The 
snails  of  the  desert  ding  in  some  places  to  the  earth  and  the 
plants,  as  seapshells  to  the  rocks  and  the  coast  The  great  quan* 
tity  of  coral  dust,  shells,  snails,  and  fungi,  whidi  are  seen  on  the 
beach,  of  diflSerent  sizes,  forms,  and  colours,  shew  that  the  sea  is 
full  of  inhabitants.  Various  kmds  of  lissards,  adders,  and  aer- 
pemsi  4if  :an  aah  grey  colour,  creep  upon  the  earth ;  while  birds 
■^P'^^^n'i^^eBgleSf  vuhxnes,  and  owls,  marsh  fowl,  and  silk- 
ing biids,-espe$»4l7  many  libaras,  fill  the  air.   The  YAjrds  of  prey 
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live  m  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  The  Bedouins  are  very  skilful  in 
trainiiu;  a  kind  of  falcon  for  the  chaoe,  not  only  of  birds,  bu|; 
also  of  hares  and  gazelles,  which  they  generally  kill  without 
lacerating  them.  Tfm  a  well-trained  bird  of  this  kind  they  pay 
filbr  Spanish  piasters. 

Kats,  hares,  gaaelles,  foxes,  and  wolves  are  the  most  common 
quadrupeds.  The  domestic  animals  of  the  inhabitants  are  camels^ 
sheen,  goats,  asses,  horses,  cows,  and  dogs :  the  camel  is  indis^ 
putaoly  the  most  us^iil.  They  employ  these  animals  in  agri- 
culture, and  in  removing  their  tents  and  effects ;  they  let  them  to 
caravans,  and  use  their  milk,  flesh,  and  skin,  without  any  etpeiice 
for  thdr  maintenance,  and  moderate  care  protects  them  from  cUs» 
caaen,  which  are  seldom  dangerous.  They  sell  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  and  the  skins  of  the  goats  to  great  advantwe,  and  their 
flesh  is  their  favourite  meat ;  but  few  horses  are  kept,  because 
their  ibod  is  so  expensive.  Only  sheiks  and  owners  of  several 
tents  and  herds  possess  than,  and  employ  them  in  their  excursioiis 
and  in  war.  I  saw  no  cows  beyond  Yam  Senetzerk,  but  it  is  sakl 
that  there  are  some  in  the  camps  of  Medsched  mi  Dscherar. 
Of  th^  milk  they  make  a  thinnish  butter,  to  which  they  give  an 
agreeable  flavour  by  mixing  it  with  pounded  dates  and  lKKlqr» 
and  preserve  it  in  leather  bottles.  Asses  are  every  where  but 
few  m  number,  and  not  very  serviceable.  Docs  are  more  nu- 
merous and  important  for  yarding  the  tents  ana  herds :  the  for- 
mer against  the  pilfering  Arabs  from  the  caravans  that  pass  by, 
and  die  latter  against  the  attacks  of  the  wolves  which  hide  by  day 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

lioxuries  are  not  to  be  thought  of  anK«i|[  these  children  tji 
Nature.  Evety  thing  is  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  their 
most  pressing  wants,  simple  and  umfotm,  like  the  Country  they 
inhabit  Around  their  low  black  tents,  which  stand  in  groups» 
we  aee  nothing  but  naked  diildren  and  dogs,  who  furiously  attack 
thepasnng  stranger,  while  the  women  under  the  tents  superintend 
the  domestic  ooneems.  The  same  plants  occur  eveij  where,  and 
moat  of  them  when  slightly  agitated  fill  the  air^  with  psfffuale. 
Maf^,  formerly  common,  are  perhaps  become  extinct  Ibr  want  of 
care,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  animals,  though  they  are  less  ex«- 
po^  to  the  pursuit  of  dieir  most  dangerous  enemy.  It  seems 
as  if  animals  were  inspired  with  g^ter  fury  against  ea<Jb  other 
the  less  they  are  disturbed  by  their  common  foe ;  .and  from  the 
little  ant,  whidi  destroys  beetles  tea  times  its  own  nae^  to  the  vid- 
toie,  ei^e,  and  wolf,  all  animals  of  prey  follow,  without  bounds^ 
the  inalmct  which  leads  them  to  spread  death  and  dMructicn 
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Traces  cmi  Remains  ofihs  AncienS  Inhabitanis  of  this  Country. 

Thb  whole  district  was  once  one  of  the  most  populous  and  culti- 
vated in  Africa.  Alexandiia  extended  nearly  as  fiur  as  Manibut, 
which  is  testijSed  by  the  scattered  fiagments  cf  marble  and  gramte 
piUars,  walls,  and  rubbish.  The  remains  of  the  baths  of  Cleopatra 
give  indeed  a  faint  idea  of  its  ancient  sr^ndour ;  but  a.  better  is  siip* 
plied  by  the  catacombs^  which  extend  in  all  directions  over  a  space 
of  nearly  half  a  Grerman  square  mile,  and  in  whose  vicinity  tn^e 
are  other  tombs  hewn  in  the  limestone  rock.  Near  Marabut,  on 
the  lake,  there  are  traces  of  an  opulent  city,  which  extended  to 
the  jplain  now  overflowed  by  the  lake.  On  the  dam,  foundations 
ni  towns,  fonned  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  many  diitems,  are  to 
be  seen  at  small  intervals.  The  remains,  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  Kareir,  are  distinguished  by  their  extent;  and  the  foun- 
dations on  a  mountain,  lo\a  hundred  paces  from  the  tower  of  the 
Arabs,  show  that  a  castle  once  stood  there.  ^  On  the  sea^<»re  nu- 
merous traces  of  large  habitations  are  met  .with,  among  which 
those  near  Miaan  are  the  most  considerable ;  and  how  many  may 
be  buried  in  the  Lake  Mareotis. 

Ruins  of  Abousir 

But  the  most  remarkable  are  the  ruins  of  the  dty  of  Abousir, 
in  the  fertile  plain  and  near  the  well  of  tbe  same  name,  twdve 
leagues  fix>m  Alexandria  on  the  sea.  Three  hundred  paces  from 
it,  mtuated  on  an  eminence,  is  the  half-ruined  monument,  called 
the  Tower  of  the  Arabs.  The  harbour  appears  to  have  been  only 
one  hundred  and  forty  naces  broad,and  lies  in  such  a  directian, that 
ships  were  exposed  lx>tn  to  the  north  and  west  winds.  The  same 
miay  be  said  of  the  other  ancient  harbours  on  the  coast,  betwe«i 
Panetonium  and  Ja£^  and  omfirms  the  observation  of  IKodorus 
Siculus,  that  there  was  no  safe  harbour  on  it  except  Aleumdria. 
The  maritime  trade  on  it  could,  therefore*  be  then  only  carried  on 
in  summer.  These,  as  well  as  the  rest,  such  as  Leucaspis,  Pha». 
mces,  Ly^  and  others,  are  now  filled  up  by  sand,  and  except  a 
few  traces  •  entirely  vanished.  The  greater  part  d£  the  dty^lay 
€ti  tfae^  southern  ride  of  the  dam,  and  was  balf  a  league  in 
circumferenoe.  Foundations  and  heaps  of  rubbish  show  us 
the  rituation  of  its  houses.  Tins  niblnsh  contains  pieces  of 
earthen  vesseli^  marble,  mosaic,  and  bricks,  the  latter  parti- 
cularly of  a  corneal  form,  of  a  very  beautiful  red,  and  great  Wd- 
ness.  Upon  the  dam  no  ruins  remain,  except  of  the  principal 
building,  which  I  think  was  a  temple.  The  hoot  western  part 
is  nMny  antire;  of  Uie  other  three  sides  cmly  the  top  part 
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is  destitiyed.  On  the  west  side  there  are  small  chambers  in  three 
stones,  one  above  the  other,  and  on  the  same  Ade,in  the  interior,  is 
a  flight  iji  steps,  leading  into  subterraneous  apartments,  now  filled 
with  rubfaiah.  There  is  also  a  deep  well,  and  every  where  sub^ 
structions.  The  eastern  and  western  walls  are  one  nundred  and 
thirty-five  paces,  the  northern  and  southern  one  hundred  and  ten 
long.  The  bricks  are  fifteen  inches  long,  and  nine  inches 
In  the  entrance  gallery,  sixty  paces  long  and  thirty  broad, 
there  are  also  fragments  of  columns.  To  the  south-west  there 
was  a  large  enclosra  space,  the  pillars  of  which  are  still  standing, 
and  whi(£  I  take  to  have  been  a  garden.  It  lay  low,  in  a  feeble 
clayey  soil,  and  water  was  collected  in  the  dstems  close  by,  against 
the  dry  season.  Every  where,  especiaUy  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain,  many  large  and  small,  tor  the  most  part  oblong,  cisterns 
and  burying  places  are  hewn  in  the  rock ;  the  latter  are  either 
deep,  with  many  divimons,  or  single,  but  all  empty,  or  at  the  most 
with  a  few  mouldered  bones,  that  indicate  their  orifl;inal  desti- 
nation. The  principal  one,  under  the  Tower  of  the  Arabs,  appears 
to  be  of  great  extent,  and  to  be  connected  with  it  This  tower 
is  doubtless  a  monument  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  oc- 
tangular below,  above  round  and  smaller,  constructed  of  large 
hewn  stones,  and  the  whole  belonged  to  the  temple,  which  was 
probably  dedicated  to  Osiris.  The  ruins  in  this  country,  fn»n 
Abouair  to  Agaba,  may  be  ascribed  to  three  difierent  ases ;  some 
are  of  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  or  Romans,  others  of  that  of  the 
Saracens,  and  others  of  the  later  period  of  the  Arabs,  ^s  cri- 
teria we  may  take  the  structure  of  the  remaining  walls,  the  letters 
anthem,  the  solidity  of  the  foundations,  materiius,  coins  found  on 
the  spot,  and  other  drcumstances,  which  are  indeed  less  certain 
than  the  appearance  of  the  buildings  themselves,  but  yet,  in 
general,  characteristic.  It  is  certain  that  the  later  Arabs  left  the 
materials  in  the  roughest  state,  did  not  measure  or  cut  them  by 
the  rule,  and  in  no  case  prepared  marble  or  bricks  for  them.  The 
Saracens  too  seem  not  to  have  done  the  latter ;  but  they  were 
more  accurate  in  fitting  the  stones,  and  did  not,  like  the  Arabs, 
content  themaelves  with  small  stones,  but  built  with  large  ones, 
and  in  a  solid  manner.  The  remains  of  places  built  in  the  times 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  have  a  very  different  appearance. 
There  we  find  beautiful  red  bricks,  pieces  of  white  marble,  and 
rejgukr  foundations  of  fine  free<stone.  Lastly,  the  proof  deduced 
from  coins  has  some  weight.  I  fotmd  a  very  interesting  ixin  of 
Alexander  the  Great  about  half  way  between  Kasr  Dschedebye 
and  Siwa,  which  was  also  the  high  road  from  Parsetonium  to  tKat 
place.  The  ccnns  found  in  the  rubbish  of  old  towns  axe  worjthy  of 
attention.  The  more  we  meet  with,  the  more  do  they  confirm  the 
criteria  above  laid  down.    We  may  add  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
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halHtatits,  who,  though  they  care  little  about  antiquity,  often  ob- 
B^ved,  when  they  saw  a  heap  of  ruins,  '<  This  is  of  the  times  of 
the  Greeks,  that  of  the  Christians,  and  this  again  of  the  Arabs.'^ 
The  first  ruin  we  have  to  mention  here  is  a  mosaue,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Lfwnaid.    It  is  on  the  sea,  six  leases  from 
Abousir,  on  the  north  foot  of  the  chain  of  hiUs  on  which  the  vil- 
lage (now  in  ruins)  was  ^tuated.    Both  were  built  by  the  Arabs. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  more  recent  edifice.     An  inscription  on 
the  entrance  contains  some  verses  from  the  second  Sura  of  the 
Koran ;  the  shape  of  the  letters  and  the  nature  of  the  building 
do  not  allow  us  to  date  it  further  back  than  the  fifteenth  centunr. 
Abdermain,  four  leagues  to  the  west,  and  two  leagues  from  the 
sea,  is  the  ruin  of  a  dwelling.     There  are  many  foundations  of 
other  building  round  it    The  walls  are  full  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  inscriptions  of  later  times.    The  solidi^^  and  beauty  of  the 
structure  inauoe  us  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  tne  Ptolemies.    The 
ruins  of  Kasr  Schamaa  Garbye,  a  monument  of  the  age  of  the 
Ptdlemies,  are  two  leagues  to  the  west,  and  three  from  the  sea. 
Ktubau  Sardich  Sdutrkye^  twelvii  leagues  more  to  the  west,  and 
two  from  the  sea,  is  a  handsome  monument  of  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies.     The  handsome  and  very  solid  structure,  and  the  let- 
ters ft  T  37  irregularly  carved,  and  dating  from  the  remotest  times, 
are  decisive.     An  inscription  in  these  and  other  strange  leCteni 
which  are  found  here  and  there,  would  be  highly  interesting,  but 
we  could  not  discover  any.  It  is  hollow  within,  square,  and  about 
twelve  feet  hijgh.     The  upper  part  is  wanting,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  what  its  destination  may  have  been.     K<i%bau  Sarckck 
Garinse^  two  leagues  from  the  above,  one  league  from  the  sea, 
and  half  a  league  from  Senetzeric,  is  the  remainder  of  a  large 
building*    Its  age  is  decided  by  the  Greek  lettov  cut  in  many  of 
the  square  stones.    Near  it,  bemdes  the  substructions  of  the 
building  belonging  to  this  ruin,  are  many  otlmv.    Fifteen  paces 
aouth  of  the  ruin  is  a  catacomb,  with  the  entrance  on  the  west 
mde ;  the  interior  is  only  five  feet  long  by  three  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  with  several  receptacles  for  coflSns.    Near  it  is  a  well  (but 
irithout  water)  and  to  the  west  a  large  jMdm  bodi.   I  think  these 
four  ruins  last  mentioned  were  on  the  high  road  to  Parsetonium. 
Kaer  Medtched  on  the  sea,  near  the  well  of  the  same  name,  in  a 
jHcturesque  country,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  fortified  building, 
wUeh  was  destroyed  only  a  few  yean  am  by  Mahomet  Ali 
Paeha,  and  formerly  served  the  Bedouins  ofthese  parts  as  a  lurk- 
ing jdaoe  and  ccNmmaganne.    Theteave  very  fruitral  gardens  near 
it,  and  a  small  harbour,  in  whidi  there  were  fannerly  a  few  duns, 
diat  traded  between  this  place  and  Alexandria  and  l>ema.    Is 
flttdent  times  theie  k«s  probably  a  sea^port  toim  here.     Kasr 
Bosa  Bebhn  was  a  large  wiMhxpM  buildmg  on  the  sea,  near  the 
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well  of  the  same  name,  built  by  the  later  Arabe,  and  nrobttUy 
used  as  a  magazine.  It  has  several  divisions^  and  the  walls  am  so 
h^b,  that  I  Slink  it  was  also  used  as  a  defence  asainst  the  hordes 
that  passed  this  way.  Kasr  Dschdebye,  four  kagues  frcHm  the 
sea,  eighty  from  Aboumr,  and  four  from  Agaba,  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  rumsy  but  uninteresting  as  an  ardutectural  monument  It 
is  a  parallelogram,  axty-two  paces  from  east  to  west,  and  seventy* 
two  frcHn  north  to  soutn.  There  is  a  small  cabinet  in  each  comer. 
The  structure,  and  some  coins  foimd  in  it,  induce  me  to  attribute 
it  to  the  Saracens.  Near  it,  especially  on  the  west,  there  are  nu- 
merous substructions.  There  are  many  sepulchres  of  Santons  on 
the  plain,  and  still  more  on  the  eminences.  Great  respect  is  paid 
to  these  monuments,  and  no  infidel  may  €|iter  the  inner  space.  I 
was  often  desired  to  go  to  a  distance  from  them.  The  other  Ma- 
hometans think  in  the  same  manner;  in  many  places  I  was  pur- 
sued because  I  stopped  in  the  burying-grounas.  Once  on  my 
reading  to  an  Arab  servant  the  inscription  on  a  sepulchre,  he  ran 
away  with  reverential  awe,  saying  the  deceased  knew  it. 

But  what  is  far  more  interesting  than  these  shapeless  masses  of 
stones,  are  the  foundations  and  other  remidns  of  ancient  towns 
and  villages,  which  I  traced  whenever  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. The  whole  tract  from  Alexandria  and  Damanhour  to  the 
slope  of  Agaba,  and  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  distance  of  ei^ht  or 
ten  leagues,  is  strewn  all  over  with  them.  The  group  of  hills  of 
Elgaibe  was  far  more  peopled  and  fertile  than  the  southern  and 
western  plain.  Many  cisterns  and  foundations  of  villages  of  the 
times  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabs  are  scattered  here.  The  nearer 
you  approach  the  well  of  Maddar,  the  oftener  you  meet  with  traces 
of  considerable  places,  and  there  certainly  was  a  sea-port  town  near 
it  In  the  low  plain  between  Maddar  and  Senetzerk,  on  the 
southern  elevation,  there  were  several  villages,  and  the  fruitful 
hollows  to  the  north,  between  the  above-mentioned  four  ancient 
ruins  and  the  sea,  were  certainly  well  inhabited,  as  is  testified  by 
numerous  well-built  cisterns  and  fine  substructions.  To  the 
north  of  Senetzerk,  on  a  hill  on  the  sea-shore,  the  solid  foundations 
of  a  temple  and  other  edifices,  and  innumerable  pieces  of  marble 
and  valuable  stone,  show  that  an  opulent  town  must  once  have 
stood  there.  The  furthec  you  go  from  the  sea  the  less  does  the 
country  seem  to  have  been  peopled ;  but  even  at  the  distance  of 
ten  leagues  spots  are  found  witn  the  most  luxuriant  ve^tation, 
and  wfuds  ana  foundations  of  buildings.  All  these  remains  indi- 
cate a  high  degree  of  prospmty,  ana  it  would  be  interesting  on 
that  account  to  determme  the  ^eomphical  utuation  oi  the  most 
important  places  in  the  Mareotic  mstrict  mentioned  by  Ptokmy. 
The  intercourse  which  is  still  carried  on  between  the  Bedouins 
9f  this  country  and  Siwa,  was  probably  very  connderable  in 
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those  Ages  when  the  population  was  so  much  more  numerous. 
Perhaps  in  ages  anterior  to  all  history,  the  Lybiins  dwelt  in 
these  rertile  tracts  on  the  sear4X)ast,  and  kept  up  from  hence  a  most 
intimate  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oasis  of  JujhI^* 
Ammon,  or  partly  dwelt  there  themselyes,  and  whose  descendants, 
Inachus,  Phoroneus,  Cecrops,  and  Danaus,  made  the  Greeks  ac- 
quainted with  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whom  we  find  in 
such  high  honour  among  them.     This,  however,  applies  only  to 
the  Mareotic  district.     The  other  part  is  better  calculated*  for 
shepherd  tribes*     Only  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  great  road  leading 
by  Paraetonium  into  the  Pentapolis,  it  is  likely  that  more  numerous 
tribes  resided,  in  the  later  times  of  the  Peraans  and  the  Ptolemies, 
to  which  some  of  the  rd|ns  we  have  mentioned  may  be  referred. 
Of  the  onns  which  1  found  in  the  ruin^  of  tliese  places,  some 
are  of  the  times  of  the  Saracens,  and  sufficiently  prove  that  they 
inhabited  all  the  coasts  of  this  country.     But  most  of  them  are 
Greek,  or  even  older,  and  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation. 
Arabic  writers  testify  that  Christians  inhabited  this  tract     Their 
obstinate  resistance  against  the  Maliometans  was  perhaps  the 
cause  of  the  entire  destruction  of  all  the  places  in  which  they 
dwelt.     The  Sultans  of  £gypt  also  bore  sway  here,  till  the  ooun^ 
try  became  the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Bedouins. 

The  preserU  Inkabiianis  of  this  Country. 

The  present  inhabitants  are  Bedouins.  They  live  in  camps, 
which  they  remove  from  time  to  time,  from  two  to  three  hundred 
families  together,  under  black  tents  of  hmr-cloth,  which  are  very 
spacious,  but  low,  and  set  up  in  several  rows,  each  family  having 
one  or  more,  according  to  its  ability.  The  women  hardly  ever  dweO 
separately,  but  form  throughout  the  day  a  circle  apart,  without 
mixing  in  that  of  the  men.  The  chief  of  each  camp  is  a  Sheik. 
1  he  most  powerful  in  this  district  are  Valedali,  Dsdiimeat,  and 
Garbi.  Thejr  were  formerly  independent ;  but  for  these  ten  years 
the^  have  paid  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  an  annual  tribute  in  kind; 
for  instance,  dates,  which  the  Sheik  pays  for  the  rest,  receiving  an 
indemnity.  Their  occupation  is  as  simple  as  their  provisioiis. 
The  women  prepare  then:  plain  food«  keep  the  tent  and  domestic 
economy  in  order,  braid  mats,  aild  tena  the  domestic  animals. 
The  men  guard  the  flocks,  cultivate  the  ground,  carry  th^  pro- 
duce for  sale  to  Damanhour,  the  rendesrvous  of  these  Bedouins, 
Alexandria,  or  Masr,  accompany  the  camels  they  have  hired 
out,  and,  as  soldiers  bom,  defend  the  cause  of  the  Pacha,  as  they 
formerly  did  their  own  against  each  other.  The  h<^e  of  Vale- 
dali furnishes  above  800,  JDschimeat  400,  Garbi  ftSO  men.  Be- 
sides many  small  caravans,  we  saw  one  of  above  a  thousand  camels, 
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conducted  by  these  BedouiDs,  conveying  com,  beans,  and  manu- 
factured goods  from  Egypt  to  Barbary,  and  others  returning  thi- 
ther from  Derna  with  wool  and  skins.  This  communication  is  the 
more  frequent,  as  the  nearer  way  by  Siwa  is  more  inconvenient,  axid 
the  voyage  by  sea  along  the  poast  dangerous.  Hence  there  is  a 
continual  traffic  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  three  passages 
over  the  high  Agaba,  near  the  sea,  where  they  centre.  These 
Bedouins  have  lost  much  of  their  peculiar  character  since  the 
Pacha  subdued  them,  drew  their  chiefs  to  his  court,  and  made 
them  take  Damanhour,  instead  of  Meschid,  for  their  rendezvous. 
Yet  many  of  them  still  lead  the  simple  patriarchal  life  which  the 
poets  have  described  in  such  pleasine  colours.  Their  dress  is  very 
simple,  and  their  diet  plain,  consistmg  of  peas,  beans,  or  barley 
flour,  mixed  with  pieces  of  barley  bread  and  boiled,  or  bread 
baked  liked  flat  cakes,  and  eaten  with  onions.  Butter  is  in  general 
use ;  only  the  children  take  milk ;  meat  b  seldom  eaten.  They 
are  very  fond  of  dates,  which  they  buy  very  cheap  at  Siwa. 
They  eat  every  thing  from  wooden  platters,  with  the  holjow  hand, 
and  sitting  on  the  ground.  In  many  camps  the  boys  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  even  the  men  employ  much  time  in  this 
manner.  They  grow  up  without  education,  and  are  generally 
very  confined  m  their  ideas.  Their  conversations  arc  seldom  in- 
structive, and  always  very  monotonous.  I  have  often  observed 
them  to  talk  for  hours  toother  about  single  words  that  one  of  us 
had  let  fall,  without  doing  any  thing  out  repeat  and  wonder 
at  them.  They  never  fish,  and  seldom  hunt,  though  game  is  so 
abundant.  They  often  take  gazelles  alive,  early  in  the  morning, 
while  they  are  asleep*  They  are  bad  marksmen  with  the  gun, 
and  find  it  more  convenient  to  train  falcons  for  the  chace.  Thefls 
never  occur  among  them,  except  that  the  passing  caravans  often 
rob  the  fiocks  at  pasture,  for  wnich  reason  they  are  kept  at  a  dis* 
tanoe  from  the  usual  track  of  the  caravans,  and  one  oi  the  shep* 
herds  watches  on  an  eminence  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  danger.  They  are  little,  lean,  and  sunburnt.  Though  these 
lords  oi  the  desert  lead  such  a  hesdthy  and  peaceful  life,  they  seem 
to  be  subject  to  many  cares,  diseases,  and  even  premature  death. 
The^  often  asked  our  advice  and  our  medicine,  out  could  never 
resorre  to  pay  the  two  physicians  any  thing.  Some  promised  to 
shew  their  gratitude,  but  not  unless  the  medicine  did  them  good. 
Some  had  cauterized  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
common  mode  of  cure  among  the  Arabs,  Their  inattention  to  time 
is  so  gxeat,  that  few  of  them  can  tell  their  own  age.  Mohammed, 
Achmed,  Achun,  Achfeidha,  Aberkau,  are  common  names  among 
them.  In  their  frequent  conversations  about  us  they  always  dis- 
tinguished us  by  some  epithet,  as,  the  tall,  the  short,  the  rich,  &c. 
Ihad  taken  the  name  of  Ben  Jacob.  Their  remembrance  of 
A'oYAGEs  and  Travbls,  No.  XLVJ.  Vol,  VIII.  e 
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places  is  sdU  more  defective  than  ^Mit  of  names.  Thbugh  I 
often  six  leaches  from  the  caravan,  I  always  found  it  agaio  I^ 
minding  the  direction ;  once  I  was  less  fortunate,  having  gone 
with  two  Bedouins  and  a  Hadschi  from  Tunis  to  look  at  tbs 
ruins  of  Kasb  Scharkije,  which  took  us  a  considerable  didtanee 
from  the  caravan,  and  when  we  attempted  to  overtake  it^  the 
Bedouins  missed  the  way.  We  luckily  met  with  some  shepherds, 
who  directed  us  to  the  camp  of  Medsched.  The  inhabitants  i^ 
ceived  us  welK  and  listened  attentively  to  our  account  c£  ths 
object  of  our  journey.  We  supped  and  slept  very  comfortaUy 
on  their  carpets  in  the  open  air,  and  rejoined  the  caravan  on  tKe 
following  day.  They  are  zealous  Mahometans,  and,  like  their 
brethren,  hate  and  despise  infidels,  and  are  inclined  to  supersti- 
tion ;  believers  in  astrology  and  charms  agtunst  diseases ;  oti  whidk 
subject  I  found  several  books  among  them^  one  of  which  had  the 
title  of  Ketab  Maizehn,  There  are  few  children,  and  still  fewer 
OTown  up  persons,  who  have  not  five  or  more  amulets  (or  writtoi 
charms)  atxHit  their  heads  and  necks.  While  we  stayed  at  Kasr 
Dschdebie,  they  often  came  to  our  tent,  and  were  fond  of  reading 
in  my  Arabic  books.  This  was  done  aloud  in  a  large  ctrde  of 
Bedouins.  The  reader  made  remarks  on  the  text,  and  they  aU 
listened  for  hours  together  with  an  attention  which  surprisecl  me, 
as  the  subject  w*as  very  dry,  e.  g.  the  Nubian  Greography.  I  be- 
came every  day  a  greater  favourite  with  them,  and  they  wislied  to 
keep  me  for  some  months  in  their  camp.  A  book  written  by  a 
Christian,  containing  dialogues,  sentences,  and  proverbs,  in- 
terested them  still  more,  and  the  Sheiks  took  particular  delight 
in  this  book,  which  I  unwillingly  lent  them^  because  it  contained 
violent  attacks  on  the  Mahometans*  and  I  was  extremely  embar- 
rassed when  they  read  these.  Unfortunately  our  Dragoman  came 
up  on  this  occasion,  and  laughed,  which  so  vexed  the  Sheik,  that 
he  pelted  him  with  stones.  I  spoke  very  seriously,  saying  that  the 
autnor  was  a  Christian,  and  had  spoken  of  them,  as  many  of  thMS 
do  of  us  Christians.  They  were  satisfied  with  this  explaiiatioQ, 
but  the  Sheik  indulged  in  the  most  abusive  language  against  the 
author  and  the  Dragoman.  They  sholved  me  their  whole  slodt 
of  MSS.  One  priest  had  fifteen,  all  on  theological  subjects.  I 
obtained  some  for  a  copy  of  the  Nubian  Geogrsphy,  They 
offered  to  sell  me  the  Koran,  and  wished  much  to  possess  our 
Gospels.  None  of  our  Bedouins  performed  r^ulany  the  five 
daily  prayers,  most  of  them  not  at  all,  though  many  bore  the 
honourable  title  of  Hadschi,  or  Had^i.  In  general  I  did  not 
observe  that  the  Bedouins  were  sdrupulous  in  tms  respect.  Only 
once,  when  a  priest  from  a  neighbouring  camp  was  with  ns^  I 
saw  them  all  at  Mogreb^  regularly  drawn  up,  and  perferm  tfasir 
prayers  in  the  usual  form. 
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Tmvelten  have  always  spoken  with  aithusiafliii  oi  the  hot^A- 
lality  ef  the  Bedouins,  and  they  sometimes  certainly  received  us 
w^j  gave  us,  without  interest,  water  and  proviaons,  and  answ^ered 
tsar  our  safety  aad  our  property ;  but  in  general  they  made  us 
p«y  a  high  price,  not  cmly  for  provisions,  but  for  every  little 
service ;  coveted  every  thin^  they  saw ;  stole  even  our  provisionsi, 
which  they  seemed  to  consider  as  common  property ;  and  when 
ther  meant  to  bdiave  particularly  well,  gave  us  thdr  camel's  flesh 
aod  barley  bread,  for  our  biscuit,  rice  and  mutton,  which  were 
ten  times  as  valuable.  The  Bedouins  of  this  country  are,  how- 
ever,  not  so  bad  as  th^  were  represented  to  us.  As  the  Sheik  waa 
moswerable  for  our  lives,  we  were  never  to  so  to  a  distance  from 
the  caravan  without  his  knowledge,  and  without  being  accompa- 
nied by  one  of  his  soldiers.  But  sometimes  the  soldier  would  20 
hia  w»v>  and  I  mine;  sometimes  he  had  no  mind,  and  I  generaUy 
went  alone.  I  was  often  six  leagues  from  the  caravan,  saw  camps 
at  a  distance,  had  Icmg  conversations  with  Bedouins  belon^g  to 
theniy  and  nobody  ever  seemed  disposed  to  do  me  any  violence. 
On  the  contrary  tney  gave  me  water  and  bread,  and  smiled  at  my 
eadMUCiassment  and  distrust  On  the  4th  of  November  I  went 
fixHBi  Bir  Dokan  to  the  sea,  in  hopes  of  finding  traces  of  Pars^- 
tooium.  I  met  with  many  who  wished  to  approach  me,  but  I 
always  avoided  them,  and  nobody  pursued  me.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing, as  I  was  returning,  I  met  a  flock  of  sheep ;  the  shepherd 
came  towards  me^  seen^in^ly  surprised  at  my  being  so  late  in^this 
solitude.  As  I  avoided  him,  ana  walked  faster,  he  called  and  ran 
after  me ;  but  when  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  he  stood  stiU.  In 
our  camp  they  thought  I  was  lost,  and  sent  two  of  our  Bedouins 
after  me,  who  missed  me,  and  did  not  return  till  the  next  day* 
The  caravans  too  that  I  met  were  very  obliging  to  me,  and  their 
observations  made  me  conjecture  that  the  worst  Bedouins  of  the 
country  had  been  given  to  us.  .In  the  desert  they  consider  them- 
selves as  masters,  aod  fear  neither  the  Pacha  nor  any  other.  If 
they  weie  threatened,  they  threatened  in  return.  If  we  begai^  to 
aegoeiate,  there  was  no  coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  if  any  thing 
was  required  of  them,  they  made  a  thousand  objections.  Th^ 
held  togethec  when  one  ctf  them  was  offended,  otherwise  ther 
were  continually  quarcelling  with  each  other. 

To  our  great  sorrow  we  found  that  even  the  Bedouins  trouble 
their  heads  with  politics,  and  tell  lies,  as  in  Europe.  Tb^s  a 
eaiBman  pMsing  by,  affirmed  that  the  Pacha  of  £pypt  would 
make  war  on  the  Franks,  and  was  already  preparing  lor  that  puiv. 
pose.  We  did  our  utmost  to  contradict  this  rq)ort,  so  dangerous 
to  our  safety,  and  were  aided  by  another  piece  of  news  from  the 
a^ighbouriitt  camps,  that  the  Pacha  was  certainly  preparioi^  for 
war,  not  agamst  the  Christians,  but  agaili^t  the  SuJt^    Pohdcal 
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motives  were  assigned  to  our  journey  to  the  Cyrenaica.  Tie 
whole  country  irom  Bengam  to  Abousir  was  soon  full  of  the 
report  that  we  were  goin^,  as  emissaries  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
into  Tripoli,  to»prepare  the  way  for  him  to  conquer  it ;  also  that 
we  were  goins  to  fetch  treasures  which  had  long  been  known  to 
us,  and  for  which,  according  to  private  accounts,  the  covetous 
Bey  of  Bengasi  bad  resolved  beforehand  to  make  us  pay  dear. 
Some  guessed  that  conquests  were  projected  by  the  Franks,  as  a 
general  was  at  the  head  of  the  caravan.  The  rapiditv  with  which 
tne  report  was  spread  in  all  directions  was  evid^t  ^m  the  fact, 
that  the  Bedouins  in  Middle  Egypt  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject 
Even  in  Syria  they  talked  of  it.  A  report  was  spread  among  the 
Bedouins  at  the  well  Chamam,  that  our  caravan  had  been  plun- 
dered and  murdered  in  the  TripoUtan  territory.  Several  Bedouins 
had  told  us  already  at  Kaar  Dschdebije  that  this  was  intended. 
Two  distant  hordes,  notorious  as  robbers,  had  resolved  to  sur« 
brise  us  in  the  night,  and  only  the  exaggerated  accounts  o£  our 
double-barrelled  guns,  and  our  night  watches,  had  hitherto  de- 
terred them.  Our  Bedouins  were  much  afraid  of  them,  and  both 
on  the  fu'st  and  second  day  after  our  departure  from  Siwa,  we  were 
obliged  to  be  prepared  for  an  attack.  Thus  was  our  caravan  in 
considerable  danger  among  these  Bedouins,  and  it  was  high  time 
for  it  to  retire  on  account  of  the  attention  that  it  excited.  When, 
therefore,  Otman,  the  Sheik,  who  had  been  with  our  letters  of  re- 
conunendation  to  the  Bey  of  Bengasi  came  back  on  the  10th  of 
November,  he  was  much  displeased  at  our  separation  from  the 
general ;  and  when  news  came  that  the  Bey  of  Bengasi  had  indeed 
received  our  letters  of  recommendation,  but  would  first  ask  the 
advice  of  his  superior,  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli,  we  were  convinced 
that  the  expedition  was  ill  arranged,  ana  that  the  execution  of  it 
was  impracticable.'  The  answer  and  the  escort^  for  which  we 
waited,  and  without  which  we  could  not  travel  in  the  very  d«i- 
gerous  territory  of  Tripoli,  would  perhaps  never  have  reached 
us ;  a  new  messenger,  ir  dispatched  to  Dema  and  Bengasi,  would 
not  have  brought  the  final  answer  in  less  than  sixty  days ;  whidi 
was  the  shortest  time  the  Bedouins  allowed  for  it. 

The  langua^  of  these  Bedouins- is  the  Arabic,  but  rathar  cor- 
rupted in  their  pronunciation,  like  any  other  language  in  the 
mouths  of  the  peasants.  As  their  mode  of  writing  is  between 
that  of  Egypt  and  that  of  Barbarvy  so  is  their  language  also ;  it 
may  therefore  be  difficult  to  find  peculiar  words  among  them, 
but  more  easily  some  that  have  acquired  a  peculiar  signification. 

The  words  of  their  songs  are  as  indecent  as  their  language; 
the  grimaces  and  motions  with  which  they  accompany  the  song 
are  as  immodest  as  their  conduct  when  they  are  alone,  and  even 
in  company  with  the  other  sex.     A  single  verse  entertains  them 
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for  boiin  tocher.  One  mngs  while  dandng ;  the  others  answer  by 
clapping  their  hands;  or  he  makes  while  singing  all  kinds  of  lasa- 
▼ious,  angry  or  joyful  motions,  while  those  around  him  leap  up, 
but  without  changing  their  place.  Often  he  makes  those  move- 
ments with  another,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  girl,  always  in  quick 
time,  lively  and  even  violent.  They  ^nerally  made  a  circle  in  th^ 
evening,  when  two  sang  and  the  others  danced.  Even  when  tra- 
velling they  leaped  bdiind,  or  on  the  side  of  the  caravan,  one 
sang,  and  the  others  answered  in  chorus.  Their  leaping  most 
resembles  the  Cossack  dances. 

The  Country  between  Jgaba  and  Sitca, 

As  soon  as  you  have  ascended  the  risiujg  ground  of  Agaba,  you 
behold  on  all  sides  a  boundless  plain,  rich  in.  vegetation,  which, 
like  that  already  described,  is  inhabited  towards  the  west,  but 
towards  the  south  is  quite  deserted.  The  vegetation  is  also  more 
scanty  to  the  southward,  till  at  length  we  find  only  a  feW 
msulated  verdant  spots,  after  going  twelve  leases,  very  rarely 
any  plants ;  and  then  to  Siwa  hardly  any  thing  but  stony,  clayey, 
or  sandy  plains  and  ridges  of  hills.  The  beaten  track,  into  which 
we  came  on  the  15th  of  November,  mght  le^ues  beyond  Agaba 
to  the  south-east,  is  marked  by  many  heaps  or  stones ;  every  one' 
of  our  Bedouins  added  somethihg  to  the  heaps :  an  excellent 
custom  in  a  desert  where  the  way  is  so  seldom  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  the  great  road,  which  in  the  remotest  times  led 
from  these  parts,  especially  from  Parsetonium  to  Siwa.  A  league 
further  we  came  to  a  spot  which  has  always  been  considered  aa 
highly  dangerous.  The  roads  from  the  sea  side,  Alexandria^ 
Dlnna,  Bengasi,  and  Angela,  meet  here.  Many  caravans  are 
plundered  and  murdered  at  this  place,  and  we  saw  many  traces 
of  such.  We  were  obliged  to  have  our  guns  ready,  and  th^ 
Bedouins,  who  always  magnify  the  dang^  to  enhance  their  oym 
importance,  kept  up  a  continual  firing. 

The  Oasis  is  recognized  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  by  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  that  surround  it,  and  the  sight  of  which 
excited  the  greatest  joy.  The  nearer  we  approached,  the  more 
interesting  was  the  prospect.  Sometimes  they  are  regularly 
Ibrmed  like  walls,  sometimes  pointed^  then  round,  high  or  low, 
and  quite  bare.  Limestone  is  predominant.  Petrifications,  sea» 
snails,  muscles,  oysters,  wood,  and  many  large  pieces  of  gypsum, 
are  found  every  Vhere,  all  mingled  together  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. After  winding  for  half  a  league  between  these  mountidns, 
and  admiring  the  fine  echo,  we  came,  continually  descending,  into 
the  Oasis  itself.  These  mountains  present  on  the  inner  side  a 
far  more  picturesque  prospect,  ana   it  is  surprising  how  these 
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mosKs  of  sand' have  been  Me  so  long  to  withBtaad  the  aaawiks  of 
the  winds  and  torrefits  of  rain.  In  the  desert  between  Agaba  and 
Stwa,  sandstone  is  predominant,  then  quartz  and  limestone,  and 
the  surface  is  in  many  places  Strewed  with  camelian  and  fliatatone. 
This  may  be  said  of  the  whole  Lj^bian  desert.  The  component 
|kat8  of  the  boundless  plains,  chains  of  hills,  or  insulated  emU 
nences,  are  sometimes  sand,  more  rordy  day,  and  sometiiiies 
entiiiely  masses  of  stone.  The  yegetatifxi  is  less  varied  thaa  on 
die  sea-side,  and  it  is  singular  that  we  found  here  in  the  desert, 
plants  that  were  quite  green,  while  on  the  sea-side  they  were 
entirely  withered. 

The  race  of  animals  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
plants.  Locusts  swarm  in  the  spots  where  plants  are  found ;  and 
diere  was  also  abundance  of  flies,  moths,  and  lisards.  A  water- 
ben,  probably  from  8iwa,  had  strayed  eight  leagues  south  c^ 
A^aba.  Ravens  and  other  fowls  of  prey  are  likewise  seen  ns  the 
neighbourhood.  Fifteen  leagues  further  to  the  south  ib&te  are 
probably  only  ostriches,  and  hyenas,  and  diese  in  small  nnmben. 

This  desert  never  was  inhabited,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
water  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  In  the  remotest  ages  it  waa 
crossed  from  Alexandria,  twelve  days  journey  from  Siwa,  or  bam 
the  very  pc^ulous  tract  on  the  sea-coast,  to  fetch  the  produc* 
tions  of  Siwa  and  Augela,  or  to  proceed  thence  into  the  intexier 
of  Africa. 

Skca. 

The  particularly  fertile  part  of  the  Oasis  of  Jupit»  Ainmon, 
is,  according  to  me  inhabitants,  one  day''s  ioumey  in  circom- 
£mnce,  about  four  leagues  long,  and  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  league  broad.  From  east  to  west  it  lies  very  low.  On  the 
north  siae  there  are  many  bare  mountains,  which  for  about  £v6 
ka^es  inclose  the  hollow,  but  gradually  diminish,  and  become 
similar  to  the  high  uneven  bank  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Oasis.  The  sou  of  the  plain  is  throughout  sandy,  mixed  with 
salt;  the  sand  is  on  the  surface,  and  the  salt  a  foot  deep  in  gretU 
abundance.  I  did  not  observe  that  the  earth  is  ooverea  with  salt 
after  rain,  though  I  examined  it  on  the  Sdd  <^  November,  when 
we  had  some  prettjr  heavy  showers.  The  mountains^  wlnob  act 
frcnn  ^00  to  500  feet  high,  consist  of  sand  or  limestone.  Tha 
Oasis  is  strewed  with  the  above-mendoned  petri£catioli%  emedulkf 
naar  to  the  eminences  on  the  south  and  north  sides.  Sm  Uccs 
^  in  the  east  part,  another  in  the  west  part  of  die  Oasis.  SiraaaiS 
mw  through  it  in  all  directions,  and  run  unto  the  httle  hkea 
Twenty  springs  of  fresh  water,  (among  wbich  is  t^  foufitoa  of 
the  Sun  near  the  Temple,)  almost  as  xmnj  of  brackidh 
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joid  ftiequeat  rabs  k  the  two  wister  montha,  ftrtilise  the  mSU 
Meadows,  bushes,  pahs-groves,  gardens,  and  corn-fidklB,  diTeniiy 
the  scene,  and  the  most  luxuriant  v^;etaiion  ddighta  the  eye. 
Tlie  lakres  are  ccyvered  with  water-tbwl ;  in  the  gardens  there  are 
pahns,  olives,  pora^ranates,  plums,  vines,  melons,  &c.  The 
antes,  which  are  far  better  than  those  of  Angela,  and  esteemed 
equal  even  to  those  of  Tunis,  are  annually  exported  in  gzeat 
quantities  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  The  pomegranates  are  exc^ 
lent,  and  remarkably  lai^  Barley,  rice,  and  beans,  are  culdU 
rated  in  the  fields. 

In  the  animal  world  the  varieties  are  as  few  as  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  equally  numerous.  Worms,  insects,  (especiaUj 
flies^  lice,  and  fleas,)  are  found  every  where;  and  domestic  animid% 
such  as  cows,  asses,  goats,  sheep,  dogs,  eats,  fowls,  &c.  are  veiy 
numerous.  Camels  cannot  hve  here,  and  in  some  years,  many  of 
those  bdonging  to  the  caravans  die  from  the  efRects  of  the  pluiti^ 
and  the  water  of  this  c6untry.  It  is  necessary  to  feed  them  with 
dates,  and  to  give  them  water  very  rardy.  Even  this  does  not 
save  them  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  inhabitants  are 
also  very  numerous,  though  uncivilized.  The  number  ci  the 
men  is  said  to  be  above  30M).  Thus,  in  a  small  spot  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  where,  for  the  distance  of  six  to  twdve  days 
journey  round  scarcely  a  living  being  is  to  be  seen,  theie 
reigns  a  degree  of  animation,  such  as  may  be  sought  in  vmn  in 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  Europe,  and  wnich  fldfy  confirms  all 
that  Diodorus,  Arrian  and  Curtius,  have  said  of  the  fertility  of 
this  Oasis. 

H^ice,  it  was  always,  and  in  the  remotest  ages,  very  well 
pecked,  and  we  every  where  found  traces  of  more  flourishing 
times^  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammcm  (now  called 
Heima  Caida,)  are  the  most  important,  and  moat  renowned. 
M.  Dvovetti  possesses  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  them.  Of  the  three 
parts  d[  which,  according  to  Strabo,  this  temple  consisted,  cmly  two 
can  now  be  (tistinguished  in  the  space  irfiere  the  rums  lie.  The 
foundations  of  the  thhrd  division  are  probably  under  the  adjacent 
hcHises.  The  people  told  us  of  the  remains  of  seven  towns,  and 
plurticularly  of  a  Heathen  and  of  a  Christian  city.  The  Cata* 
eeidbs  on  the  mountain  El  Messagaretj  which  the  mhabitants  be* 
lieve  to  be  of  the  hiffhest  antiquity,  and  where  accurate  researches 
would  probably  lesSI  to  many  mteresting  discoveries ;  those  on 
Mount  Rak^  and  others,  and  the  ruins  of  Busruf,  K(Mrasdu^ 
Otbeija,  and  Lawaw,  on  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Oasis,  bear  tes^ 
tunoi^  to  this  fact  These  remains  likewise  inform  us  who  were 
the  earlier  inhabitants.  The  architecture,  the  paintings  and 
htevwlyphics,  indicate  the  most  remote  antiqui^,  and  their  deriva« 
turn  irom  the  Egyptians,  whose  usual  works  of  art  they  surpass  hj 
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the  superior  correctness  of  their  fonns.  It  is  unanimously  asserted 
that  several  statues  have  been  used  in  the  foundations  of  houses, 
but  they  are  sought  in  vain  ^ong  the  ruins.  It  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  mem  was  never  considerable,  on  account  of  the 
distance  of  the  materials.  But  we  have  more  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised that  no  ancient  coins  are  now  to  be  found  on  this  spot, 
where  such  rich  offerings  were  made  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  for  a 
happy  journey,  by  the  caravans  going  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
After  repeated  inquiries,  and  after  search  made  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  one  or  them  at  leni?th  brought  me  a  piece  of  small 
money  coined  at  Malta  in  ITS),  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
oldest  coin  to  be  found  in  Siwa.  Most  of  the  other  ruins  are 
probably  of  later  date.  The  earlier  inhabitants,  like  the  present, 
fiftd  doubtless  some  intercourse  with  those  of  the  Mareotic  terri* 
tory,  and  with  them  adopted  Christianity  in  the  second  century. 
Several  bishops  of  this  Oasis  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  tfie 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria.  Mahometanism  spread  there  in  the 
seventh  century.  After  the  depopulation  of  the  Mareotic  dis- 
trict, they  attamed  an  independence,  in  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Arabian  writers,  they  have  seldom  been  disturbed, 
and  which  they  still  endeavour  to  maintain,  though  they  have 
been  obliged,  for  these  sra  years  past,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Siwa  live  in  four  miserable  villages, 
built  in  the  Arabian  manner,  which  are  placed  upon  eminences, 
and  surrounded  with  hi^h  walls  to  protect  them  from  hostile 
attacks.  Below  Siwa  Eebir  (the  principal  place). there  is  towards 
the  north,  an  enclosed  space,  wnich  is  ^nerally  occupied  in 
winter  by  the  caravans ;  with  a  small  mosque  in  it,  dedicated 
to  Sheik  Soleiman,  and  close  to  it  three  large  date  magazines, 
called  by  them  Masdack,  where  they  keep  and  expose  to  sale 
their  whole  stock.  They  sort  the  dates  very  carefully,  and  g^ve 
each  kind  a  different  name.  Their  annual  produce  is  so  large 
that  500  camel  loads  are  exported.  We  were  allowed  to  eat  as 
much  as  we  pleased,  without  payment ;  the  only  proof  of  hospi- 
taUty  that  we  received  during  our  stay.  They  carry  on  their 
tracte  by  barter,  exchanging  their  dates,  olives,  cattle,  and  hand- 
some baskets  made  of  palm  leaves,  for  com,  tobacco,  manufac- 
tured goods,  especially  linen,  coffee,  &c.,  which  are  brought  by 
the  Arabs  from  Alexandiia,  or  by  the  Bedouins.  Th^y  are  much 
attached  to  the  Mahometan  law,  and  hate  more  or  less  all  who  are 
not  of  their  religion.  We  experienced  the  effects  of  this  hatred ; 
none  of  their  Sneiks  visited  us  in  our  tents,  and  our  interpreter 
was  always  obliged  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  house,  for  the 
permission  which  we  often  asked,  but  in  vain,  to  visit  the  curiosities 
of  the  Oasis. 
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« 

There  are  fleveral  ^ak%  over  whom  a  governor  is  riaeed  by 
the  Pacha.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  consist  or  natrres ; 
but  there  are  likewise  many  negroes  from  the  interior  df  Africa, 
nxty  or  eighty  days^  journey  wtant.  This  mixture  had  some 
influence  on  their  manners  and  language.     They  live  6n  Tery 

Elain  food,  chiefly  their  own  produce,  and  th^  distress  differs 
ut  little  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  They  have  not 
a  healthy  look,  and  are  said  seldom  to  live  to  a  great  age.  Almost 
every  year  many  are  carried  off  by  a  fever,  caused  by  the  water 
and  unripe  fruit,  which  is  said  to  be  often  contagious.  Their 
complexion  is  dark;  their  physiognomy  between  that  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  negroes,  and  of  a  middle  stature.  They 
are  selfish,  but  yet  good-natured,  and  the  ill  treatment  and 
hindrances  we  experienced  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  them,  but  to 
their  Shaks  and  Imans,  and  our  Bedouins,  who  lusted  after  our 
presents,  which  were  intended  for  the  principal  people  at  Bengasi 
and  Dema.  Our  Bedouins  desired  many  of  them  to  beat  us ; 
they  rn^ed  we  were  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Pacha, 
to  whi(;a  the  malicious  Bedouins  returned  that  the  Pacha  was  at  M 
diatanoe ;  but  they  said  we  were  good  people  and  had  not  offended 
them ;  why  then  should  they  beat  us  ? 

Their  language  is  different  from  the  Aralnc,  which  they^  how« 
ever,  both  speak  and  write,  and  in  this  manner  they  may  have 
become  assimilated.  Their  pronunciadon  is  more  gutttu^  than 
tha^  of  the  Arabs,  and  our  Bedodiils  assured  me  that  they  had 
much  difficulty  in  understanding  them  when  they  conversed  amonjg 
themselves.  An  accurate  knowled^  of  all  the  words  in  this 
language,  which  are  not  Arabic,  will  prove  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Schillah,  which  is  spoken  by  many  tribes  of  northern 
Africa^  and  contains  many  words  from  the  Punic,  tram  which  it 
haa  probably  been  filmed. 

Jd  ^ving  these  short  notices,  I  must  beg  the  i^eader  to  oonsidet 
the  pomful  situation  of  our  party.  I  was  always  prepared  to 
risk  even  my  life,  to  converse  freely  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
visit  their  euriositiesi  but  the  danger  to  which  I  should  thereby 
expose  my  companions,  obHged  me  to  do  the  first  privately,  and 
.silently  to  refrain  from  the  lattef .  It  was  only  on  our  departure 
that  I  separated  from  them,  without^  however,  obtaining  vf^ndtk 
monte  thi^  a  general  local  knowledge,  for  we  could  not  find  the 
Temple,  ana  the  fountain  of  the  Sun,  and  none  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  would  show  us  the  way.  We  ascended  several  eminences, 
and  found  the  above  statements  of  the  inhabitants  req>eotii^ 
the  extent  of  die  Oasis  in  general  confirmed.  Though  this  Oaais 
is  separated  from  the  tract  on  the  se»4»ast  by  an  extenmte  desert, 
the  climate  is  nearly  the  same,  the  numerous  lakes,  stream!^  and 
springs,  having  the  same  effect  as  the  vicinity  df  the  sea. 
Voyages  and  Tbavels,  No,  XLVI.  Vol.  VIII.         f 
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T)uft  Oasis  was  formerly  nocorious  for  the  robberies  oommttted 
on  travellars.  Our  Bedouins,  most  of  whom  had  been  before, 
{Nxnted  out  the  places  where  the  banditti  lay  in  ambush,  and  we 
always  had  to  put  ourselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  in  their  n^gh- 
bournood.  But  the  cannon  of  the  Pacha  of  £gypt  has  spread 
terror  among  them,  and.  they  not  only  pay  him  a  regular  annual 
tribute  in  dates,  but  seldom  ajttack  caravans  travelling  under  his 
protection.  To  me,  however,  the  inhabitants  appear  less  sus- 
picious than  the  vagabonds  who  resort  hither  from  all  parts  of 
northern  Africa,  and  return  home  with  their  booty  along  with  tlie 
caravans. 

Description  of  ffie  Country  between  Siwd  and  Kara. 

The  two  chains  running  to  the  east^  which  enclose  Siwa,  go  for 
eight  leagues  nearly  paraUel  in  this  direction.  Four  leagues  be* 
yond  ^e  Oasis  the  ground  is  less  salt,  and  the  vegetation  more 
scanty.  Sometimes  you  see  tufts  of  shrubs,  and  on  the  right,  at 
«  distance,  a  grove  of  palms.  The  mountains  are  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  and  the  whole  tract  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
once  the  bed  oi  a  ^pi'eat  salt  lake,  which  was  the  deepest  where 
Siwa  now  is,  in  which  the  slime  collected  with  all  kinds  of  ferti- 
lizing substances;  it  seems  to  have  been  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  leagues  in  breadth,  through  an  extent  of  seven  and  a  half 
leagues  from  east  to  west,  to  nave  then  cUvided  into  the  south- 
western and  north-eastern  arms,  to  have  contained  several  small 
islands,  its  being  sapdy  and  its  banks  of  limestone.  The  bed  of 
the  south-eastern  arm  declines  twenty  leagues  east  of  Siwa  into 
another  Uttle  Oasis,  called  Kara,  and  also  IMe  Siwa,  The 
Findinffs,  which  this  hollow  makes  eight  leagues  beyond  Siwa, 
oblige  tne  earavans  to  leave  it.  We  come  into  a  boundless  desert 
plam,  wh^are  Ibr  dight  leagues  together  we  see  nothing  but  some 
tNure  hills,  and  .£((Bcks  of  caravans.  Then  follow  frc«h  strata  of 
limestone,  and  bollpM^  furrowed  and  undermined  by  torrents  of 
rain. .  The  Ariibs  call  this  place  B^ebel  Bagle.  You  cannot 
proceed  a  step  here  wi&out  meeting  with  petrifications.  Petrified 
CUBgi  were  particularly  numerous.  Sana  hills  stand  dose  to 
litmta  of  limestone  of  manifold  forms,  striped  with  black,  red, 
and  ycjiow,  the  confirmation  of  which  indicates  some  great  rero- 
Jttticm. 

Kam  extends  three  leagues  in  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  is  half  alaague  in  breadth.  It  has  five  sprin^of  fired 
water,  of  which  that  in  the  wdl  of  Kara,  at  the  foot  of  toe  moun- 
tain on  which  the  village  stands,  is  remarkably  good.  The  vege- 
taUon  is  not  so  luxuriant  as  in  Siwa,  the  shrubs,  trees,  and  animals 
fewer,  and  ihe  papulation  very  small,  the  men  being  only  fort)' 
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in  nuniber.  ^  In  rdi^on,  languefie,  and  manuers^  th^y  resemble 
those  of  SvwB, ;  they  know  nothing  of  any  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices.  They  are  very  poor,  live  in  half  ruined  hous^  and  pay 
little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  and  dieir  ixAy 
Grope  are  barley  and  dates.  Since  the  vimt  of  the  Padia  many 
of  the  inhabitants  have  removed  to  Siwa  or  Masr. 

Description  of  the  Country  between  Kara  and  Lihbuk\ 

As  soon  as  we  leave  the  hollow  of  Kara^  we  see  to  die  right 
and  left  naked  mountains,  and  to  the  left  in  particular,  a  chain 
extending  from  west  to  east  to  the  vicinity  of  Terraneh,  and  con- 
nected with  the  above-mentioned  hollow  or  dell.  We  proceeded 
either  along  the  foot  of  them,  or  a  ouarter  or  half  a  league  off, 
till  one  league  firom  Libbuk.  On  this  journey  the  mostfertik 
spots  were  at  Chdsche,  eleven  leagues  from  Kara,  and  at  Bomarsu, 
tnree  leagues  further,  about  halfway  between  Kara  and  Libbuk. 
This  last  is  a  plain  about  two  leagues  long,  and  half  a  league 
broad,  where  the  vegetation  is  very  rich,  with  some  palms,  and 
a  well,  the  water  of  which  even  the  animals  will  not  drink.  The 
summit  of  the  chain  is  from  800  to  400  feet  above  the  supposed 
bed  of  the  lake,  which  is  connected  with  the  Oasis.  It  goes 
sometimes  to  the  north-east,  and  sometimes  to  the  south-east,  but 
seldom  due  east,  yet  we  chiefly  kept  close  along  the  chain  of 
inountuns  where  the  track  of  the  caravan  is,  because  the  Bedouins 
assured  us  that  there  were  dangerous  holes  under  the  stratifica- 
tions, which  lie  piled  upon  one  another  like  immense  flakes  of 
ice.  We  saw  eveiy  where  the  footsteps  of  hyenas  and  wolves, 
the  holes  of  mice  and  insects,  and  a  great  number  of  snails.  But 
even  the  fertile  spots  of  Chiesche,  Bomarsu,  and  Libbuk,  seem 
never  to  have  been  the  abode  of  man. 

The  above-mentioned  petrifications,  which  are  also  spoken  of 
by  Strabo,  (p.  49,  50.  Edit.  Casaiib.)  are  met  with  in  this  whole 
tract;  and  behind  Libbuk  there  are  besides  many  pieces  of 
petrified  palm-trees,  black  and  very  solid,  which  are  frequently 
used  as  marks  to  show  the  way ;  they  are  often  very  large,  and 
their  original  form  is  but  little  altered.  Fungi,  testaceous  lime- 
stone, sand,  and  clay,  are  the  component  parts  of  this  whole 
country,  which  ai^  observed  mixed  and  confusedly  thrown  toge- 
ther by  storms,  but  frequently,  too,  separated  in  large  masses. 
They  often  stand  alone  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  then  the 
Tarious  component  parts  may  be  easily  distinguished,  especially 
the  ferragenous  parts,  which  alternating  in  black,  yellow,  nrown, 
red,  or  vari^ated  stripes,  make  an  interesting  appearance,  but  are 
so  friiA>le,that  we  cannot  sufBcientlywonder  at  their  long  oreservA- 
tipn.  This  lake  extended  thus  far,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  neighs 
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tiOuAood  of  Tecraneh ;  it  varied  in  breadth  and  4fptli)  and  was 
ioliabftte^by  all  kinde  of  marine  an^ual8.  A  hurricaiie,  or  sorae 
joonvidsieti  of  nature,  broke  through  the  sandy  banJky  the  greater 
part  of  the  watea:  of  the  lake  flowed  throu^  the  plain,  idudi 
deidines  towards  the  sea,  the  rest  settled  in  the  deep  places,  where 
it  fertilized  the  ground  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  made 
those  beautiful  valleys  which  we  call  Oases,  or  where  palms  and 
many  trees  grow  together  without  needing  the  hand  of  man.  It 
might  now  be  difficult  to  fix  the  point  where  the  waters  lm>ke 
through.  I  should  guess  two  places,  where  I  chiefly  observed 
the  f gradual  descent  towards  the  sea.  One  is  north  of  8xwa, 
the  second  north-east  of  Kara ;  the  last  of  which  turns  to  the 
east,  and  then  to  the  north-  There  is  no  point  between  Libbuk 
and  Terranefa,  where  the  breach  can  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  Our  supposition  explains  the  whole  nature  of  this  coun- 
try. Springs  of  fresh  water,  as  at  Siwa,  Kara,  Ch^sche,  &c 
are  frequency  observed  in  the  sea,  and  in  salt  Idces.  Whether 
the  vegetation' was  first  produced  by  the  care  of  man,  or  what  is 
most  m*obabIe,  the  seeds  were  brought  thither  by  the  waters 
from  £gypt,  its  luxuriance  can  be  explained  only  by  this  hypo- 
thesis. 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria  lies  on  a  slip  of  land  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Lake  Mareotis,  in  an  uncultivated  plain,  iMtJcen  by  Iiills  only 
towards  the  south,  on  two  large  harbours,  the  old  one  toward 
the  west,  and  the  new  one  towards  the  north.  Though  the  soil 
seems. sandy  and  stmle,  yet  in  the  gardens,  and  even  here  and 
there  in  the  open  country,  besides  palms,  sycamores,  and  €>ther 
trees,  many  vegetables  are  cultivated.  Sycamores  are  s^oni 
seen  here,  except  in  gardens,  and  they  would  have  become  very 
scarce  in  Egypt,  had  not  the  present  Pacha  thought  fit  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  suk  worms. 
In  the  Bey^s  garden  there  are  two  apple-trees,  and  in  that  of  the 
English  Consul  one  called  Nibga,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  size  of 
a  walnut  Provisions  of  almost  every  kind  are  procured  from 
the  islands,  and  Egypt,  except  poultry,  oi  which  th^*e  is  abun- 
dance. The  flies  and  gnats  are  very  troublescnne  her^  as  they 
are  all  over  Egypt :  but  there  is  no  instance  of  any  persons  bdn^ 
mortally  wound-ra  by  a  snake  or  scorpion.  Many  of  the  iidiabi- 
tants  Jmow  how  to'  catch  venomcms  serpents,  ana  teadi  them  to 
danee,  &c.,  which  is  done  by  stunning  tliem.  All  other  aooounCs 
of  the  matter  are  groundless.  The  air  is  pure,  and  never  too 
warm ;  the  nights  here  and  on  the  whole  coast  are  the  heaviest  ui 
June  and  July.     AhpMt  this  time,  and  evep  in  April  and  Maji 
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the  JOGMt  iclouds  are  §emy  but  they  do  oot  then,  any  jBCfe  than  io 
August  and  September^  descend  in  rain.  On  the  whole  eoaat  it 
rains  only  in  October,  November,  December,  and  January,  some- 
times, but  very  seldom,  in  December  and  February,  generally 
with  a  south-west  wind,  seldom  with  west  or  north,  and  never 
with  east  or  south  winds.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  two 
earthquakes  in  Effypt;  one  in  1809,  the  other  in  1813;  both 
very  violent;  the  last  extended  to  the  whole  island  of  Candia, 
Lower  Ejgypt,  and  even  a  part  of  Middle  Egypt,  but  neither 
Alexandria  nor  Cairo  suffered  any  injiury.  In  general  earthquakes 
were  never  so  dangerous  in.  Egypt  as  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Morea, 
Sicily,  Portugal,  and  other  countries. 

AuUxandria  is  full  of  rubbish  of  ancient  buildings,  among 
whidi  axe  large  pieces  of  beautiful  marble  and  granite,  and  many 
foundations,  vwilts,  and  pieces  of  walls,  which  are  carefully 
sought  after  by  the  Arabs,  to  be  used  in  new  buildings.  It  lA 
probaUe  that  very  interesting  discoveries  are  often  made,  but 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  them.  Thus,  I  was  told,  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  many  rolls  of  papyrus  were  found,  but  were 
imaiediate^  burned  by  order  of  the  Bey.  I  attempted  in  several 
places  to  advise  the  Arabs  who  were  digging,  and  direct  them  to 
certain  obiects,  but  they  pelted  me  with  stones.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  Pnaros,  the  ancient  promontory  of  Lochius,  are  under 
water;  the  traces  of  the  Circus  and  the  Hippodrome  are  ex- 
tremely^ insignificant;  and  those  of  the  great  palaces  of  the 
Ptolemies,  thor  library  and  baths,  have  entire^  disappeared. 
They  lay  on  the  new  biarbour,  and  their  foundations  might  cer* 
tainly  be  traced  by  digging.  In  the  same  manner,  as  the  retiring 
of  the  sea  shewed  thenails  of  Cicero^s  villa,  with  their  marble 
seats,  at  Mola,  and  as  the  remains  of  Befflna  Diocla  have  been 
observed  in  the  water  near  Perasto,  in  thelBocche  di  Cattaro,  so 
have  splendid  remains  of  the  above-mentioned  buildings  been 
seen  here  under  similar  circumstances,  and  not  a  year  passes  but 
stones  of  inestimable  value,  ^nd  gold  and  silver  coins,  are  found 
on  the  shore. 

The  baths  ot  Cleopatra  are  generally  known ;  the  celebrated 
Scmpium  lies  to  the  south-west,  near  Pompey^s  Pillar,  now  out  of 
the  aty  walls.  On  ascendine  an  eminence  you  can  still  plainly  see^ 
anudst  the  rubbish,  the  wall  as  it  most  probably  stood ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  disUnguish  the  remarkable  colonnade,  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  the  columns  of  red  marble,  of  which  there  were  six- 
teen on  eadi  of  the  longer,  and  sixty-seven  on  each  of  the  shorter 
8ide$.  The  best  proof  that  the  Scrapium  stood  here,  seemSj  how- 
ever, to  be  the  discovery  made  some  years  since,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  south  of  Pompey's  Pillar,  when  the  workmen  employed 
in  Rinsing  the  new  canal  found  laeveral  statues  erect^il  in  honour 
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of  the  Gk)d  of  Health,  and  which  are  now  in  the  inesdmable  cdl- 
lection  of  M.  Drovetti. 

The  foundation  of  Pompe^^s  PiOar  is  composed  of  large  pieces 
of  granite,  now  repaired  with  bricks,  and  cemented  with  lime. 
The  pedestal  is  a  smgle  block  oi  granite,  the  breadth  of  which 
is  the  same  on  all  sides,  namely,  five  feet  eight  inches.     An 
anaent  drawing,  which  is  in  the  house  of  a  Maronite  Bishop,  on 
'  Mount  Lebanon,  shews  that  there  was  once  a  statue  of  bronze  on 
the  pillar,  which  was  coined  into  money  under  the  Caliphate  of 
Vahd,  son  of  Abdalmalich.     A  statue  of  colossal  size  stands  on 
the  summit ;  but  the  drawing  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable 
us  to  give  any  particulars,  except  that  the  poation  of  the  hands 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  held  something.     It  is  not  only  among 
the  rubbish  that  many  marble  and  granite  pillars  are  seen,  but  in 
most  of  the  houses  in  the  city,  where  they  are  used  for  the  colon- 
nades  round  the  court-yards,  for  door-posts,  &&     Many  of  the 
mosques  were  once  handsome  Christian  churches,  with  three  aisles, 
in  a  good  style,  but  they  are  disfigured  by  changes  and  decorations 
in  a  bad  taste.     Of  the  great  church  of  St  Athananus  only  three 
fine  granite  columns  now  remain.    It  was  converted  into  a  mosque, 
whioi  was  entirely  destroyed  by  tha^  French  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.*    The  cnurch  of  the  Greeks  is  very  old,  on  the  sdte  of 
a  prison,  where  Diocletian  caused  many  Christians  to  be  put  to 
death.     On  the  ruins  of  a  prison  St  Saba  built  a  church,  but  the 
relics  were  preserved  in  the  patriarchal  church  at  Cairo.     Like 
the  city  it  has  been  several  times  destroved,  and  is  composed  of 
all  kinds  of  fragments.     It  has  three  aisles,  is  very  small,  in  the 
usual  Greek  form,  with  bad  puntings,  and  some  statues.     In  the 
chapel  of  St  Catharine  they  preserve  as  a  relic  the  stone  with 
which  martyrdom  was  inflicted  on  that  saint     Only  five  monks 
live  in  the  convent  connected  with  it,  and  only  nxty  men  of  Alex- 
andria, chiefly  merchants,  belong  to  that  church.     Near  it  is  the 
wretched  Coptic  convent,  with  a  small  church,  for  the  very  incon- 
siderable Coptic  congregation,  which  has  been  lately  rebuilt, 
having  been  wholly  destroyed  during  the  French  invasion.     The 
Latins  have  the  largest  cnurch,  and  the  annexed  convent,  with 
two  Franciscan  monks  from  the  Holy  Land,  has  gained  in  extent 
and  in  internal  solidity  since  the  present  pacha  has  governed 
Egypt     Their  congr^ation  generally  exceeds  two  tnousand. 
The  Catholics  of  the  Greek- Armenian  persuasion,  and  also  Uie 
Maronites,  frequent  this  church,  for  want  of  one  of  their  own; 
and  they  have  usually  two  clergymen  here,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  schoolmasters.   The  Latins  nave  not  yet  established  a  school, 
and  prefer  sending  their  children  to  Europe  for  education.     The 
majority  of  the  Franks  here  never  attend  the  church,  and  their 
morals,  as  in  most  of  the  commercial  towns,  are  greatly  cozmpted. 
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The  Franks  of  the  Refbrmed  Church  baptize  and  bury  in  the 
Greek  church.  Within  these  few  years  both  the  Latin  and 
Greek  oonvenU  have  hospitals  attached  to  them,  (that  of  the 
Latins  for  sixty  persons),  the  object  of  which  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently commended  in  a  country  where  the  poor  stranget  is  des- 
titute of  all  asfflstance  and  medical  advice,  ^id  is  left  to  perish, 
like  the  natives,  who  are  in  general  wholly  neglected. 

Both  the  interior  and  the  exterior  walLs  of  the  city  were  built 
by  the  present  pacha,  but  they  are  not  at  all  adiq>tea  to  repel  a 
hostile  attack.  I  never  saw  soldiers  on  ffuard  so  careless  as  those 
in  the  three  gates  and  in  the  fort.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  unpaved;  the  houses  mean,  having,  instead  of 
windows^  wooden  lattices,  which  are  often  very  ingeniously  made. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  a  projection,  which  contains  the  apart- 
ments of  the  family.  They  are  seldom  painted;  when  they  are. 
it  is  with  landscapes,  in  wmch  camels  are  never  omitted.  In  the 
hope  of  finding  some  inscriptions,  I  examined,  but  in  vain,  most 
of  the  cisterns  in  and  near  Alexandria.  They  difier  little  in 
their  construction,  but  their  size  is  ve^  various.  The  walls  of 
fifty  that  I  saw  were  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  built  only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  they  were  in  such  a  rude  Arabian  style,  that  there 
was  probably  never  any  intention  of  adorning  them  with  in* 
acriptions.  Theire  is  certainly  not  a  ungle  ancient  one  among 
th^QQ.  In  the  month  of  September  they  were  almost  all  without 
water.  It  is  sud  there  are  one  hundred  of  them  in  and  near 
Alexandria. 

The  populaUon  of  Alexandria  amounts  to  1S,000  or  15,000 
souls.  The  Franks  live  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Maho- 
metans, both  here  and  in  the  rest  of  £gypt»  and  disputes  between 
them  are  ^edily  arranged  to  the  sati«action  of  both  parties,  by 
a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Trade  here  becomes 
active  and  convenient  nnce  the  completion  of  the  canal,  and  the 
building  of  the  com  magazines.  The  Franks  in  Egypt  and 
SjnA  generally  make  use  of  the  Italian  language,  as  they  do  of 
the  French  at  Smjrma  and  Constantinople.  Thar  European 
goods  are  very  dear,  for  they  generally  re<][uire  400  per  cent 
pvofit  There  are  very  few  learned  Hellenists  to  be  met  with 
nere,  and  it  is  equallv  difficult  to  find  among  the  Mahometans 
any  who  have  a  taste  ^r  literature.  When  I  enquired  for  books^ 
I  was  always  referred  to  Cairo.  The  Franks  are  employed  almost 
exclusively  in  trade.  They  live  in  a  very  insulated  manner ;  and 
the  dlread  of  the  plague  confines  them  to  their  apartments  for  the 
greater  part  of  tne  year. 
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Egypt  under  MeJiemet  Alt  Pacha. 

Meheniet  Ali  Pacha,  the  f»'esent  vicdroj  of  Egypt,  by  hift  sue* 
cestui  expedition  against  the  Wechabites,  and  another  to  Nubia, 
by  the  establishment  of  manufactories,  by  the  constructipn  of  the 
canal  from  Alexandria  to  Fum  el  Machmucfije,  where  it  jofus  the 
Nile,  atfid  espeeiatly  by  his  commercial  connections  in  all  tne  great 
maritime  cities  of  Europe,  his  riches,  his  respectable  military  and 
Mval  ibrce,  and  his  good  treatment  of  the  Franks,  has  aoquucd  a 
Kf^eat  and  solid  reputation.  Many  of  his  endeavours  to  civilise 
£gypt  and  to  extend  her  manufactories  have  indeed  failed,  because 
the  natives  are  not  fit  for  such  employment,  and  the  Franks  require 
sUch  high  wi^es  that  his  goods  cost^  twice  as  much  aa  uiose 
brought  from  Europe ;  but  still  the^endeavoiu*  is  wcnthy  of  nraise. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  under  his 

Sivernmeht,  is  the  despotism  which  characterises  all  his  enterpriaes. 
e  is  unlimited  master  of  the  soil  and  all  that  it  produces :  no- 
body has  any  landed  property,  and  nobody  is  rich  except  himself 
and  some  of  his  officers,  as  long  as  he  permits  them  to  be  so.  He 
baa  the  monopoly  of  the  produce  of  Egypt,  and  even  of  the  East 
India  goods  ttiat  come  through  that  country ;  he  suffers  no  com- 

Eititors  except  the  few  commercial  houses  whom  he  favours ;  and 
therto  nobody  has  been  able  to  resist  this  despotism^  Ue  fixes 
the  prices,  treats  all  merchants  and  captains  of  merchantmen  at 
his  pleasure,  and  sells  only  to  his  favourites,  so  that  many  vessels 
must  leave  Alexandria  without  cargoes,  and  many  merchants 
have  been  widiout  any  business  for  some  years.  If  tliere  weve  mit 
such  conflicting  interests,  the  consuls  would  long  since  have  made 
complaints  to  their  respective  ministers  at  Constantinople^  who 
would  have  clumed  the  execution  of  the  existing  corinoercisd 
treaties.  But  single  complaints  make  no  impression,  and  the 
Divan  too  seems  unable  to  protest  with  effect  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  powerful  Pacha.  Hence  the  many  merdhants  who  in 
18x5  and  1816  were  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  but  were  rained 
by  misfortunes  in  1817  and  1818,  will  be  long  involved  in  dis- 
tress and  never  be  able  to  pay  the  millions  of  debt  to  the  Pacha. 
I  am  assured  that  within  a  short  period  twenty-seven  have  failed, 
seven  are  in  imminent  danger,  and  five  must  ^ve  up  theit  busi- 
ness in  a  few  years.  In  1820  the  Pacha  commanded  those  who 
could  not  pay  the  third  j>art  of  their  debt  to  !him  to  leave  the 
country.  He  governs  with  unlimited  power  from  the  Mediter* 
ranean  to  Don^Ia;  from  Arish,  the  Deserts  of  Arabia,  the  Red 
Sea  as  far  as  A|;aba,  Siwah,  the  Natnm  territory,  the  rareat  and 
little  Oases,  ana  even  the  princes  of  Sennaar  and  Danour  now 
tremble  before  his  mighty  ar?!. 
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The  Bedkmms  of  the  Mareodc  and  Natson  territorj  are  hia 
soldiarB.  The  corps  of  Mamelukes  is  supplied  with  recruits  from 
all  pacts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  wliat  his  troops  want  in 
disoj^ine  and  skill,  is  made  up  hy  their  courage,  and  the  valour 
of  their  leaders,  and  the  deficiency  of  his  enemies  in  cannon  and 
ammuuitioo;  About  three  milliona  of  men  are  subject  or  tribu- 
tary to  him,  and  all  Mahometans  are  answerable  for  the  security 
of  the  carayans  going  in  pilgrimage  td  Mecca.  The  form  of 
government  is  w3l  known,  and  the  great  influence  of  some  in- 
telligent Fraidcs  in  the  ameliorations  that  are  attempted  excite 
hopes  of  a  real  improvement  in  the  state  of  Egypt  But  the 
most  judicious  persons  entertain  doubts  on  this  head,  if  the  Pacha 
contimies  to  exercise  the  same  tyranny  over  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  Egypt  is,  becddes,  defi« 
dentin  population,  which  alone  can  save  the  Delta,  once  the  most 
fertile  country  in  the  world,  from  being  converted -into  a  desert. 
The  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile  is  so  choked  up  with  sand  that 
even  small  vessels  often  run  aground.  They  cannot  proceed 
without  a  strong  favourable  wind,  for  which  they  often  nave  to 
wait  for  weeks  together.  What  would  become  of  the  Paradise 
of  Egypt ;  what  would  become  of  Ronetta,  with  its  jioflt^  pleasant 
houses,  its  fine  gardens,  its  palm  groves,  and  luxurious  com* 
fiekk,  without  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile?  It  is  to  be  fetured 
that  the  masses  of  sand  pressing  from  east  to  west,  which  in  the 
desert  between  Damietta  and  Kosetta  cover  or  swallow  up  like 
floods  of  water,,  lofty  inllars,  houses,  and  even  palm  trees,  will 
soon  change  into  a  desert  this  fine  tract,  watered  oy  the  western 
arm  of  the  Nile,  and  the  canals  that  are  supplied  from  it,  and  will 
leave  only  one  remaining  of  the  seven  arms-  of  the  Nile  which 
<mee  fertiBied  the  Delta.  Wo  to  the  rulers  who  (or  above  these 
thoimand  years,  have  contributed  by  their  neglect  to  bring  about 
so  unhappy  a. result.  The  evil  cannot  be  remedied  except  by  m 
judidous  direction  of  the  water  upon  scientific  principles ;  out 
nmnenras  hands  are  requirite  to  suen  a  wdrk. 

M^iemet  Ali  receives  with  kindness,  fu^tives  tram  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  gives  them  land  to  cultivate ;  thus  he  was  a 
consideraUe  gainer  in  particular  by  the  late  persecutions  of  the 
Catholic  Greeks  in  Damascus,  and  of  the  Catnolic  Armenians  in 
Aleppo  and  Constantinople.  The  object  of  his  late  expedition 
to  Nuhia,  was  also,  to  obtinn  an  encrease  of  population  for 
Egypt  But  what  is  gained  by  Jthese  means  is  lost  again  by  the 
plague,  dysimtety,  and  mortality  among  chUdren.  The  most 
deetnictive  of  all  evils  is  the  plague,  whiim  in  the  years  IdSO  and 
18ft  1 9  desolated  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  even  committed 
ravages  on  board  the  European  vessels  to  an  extent  hitherto  mw 
known.     It  is  the  umh^  formidable,  as  both  the  causes  and  the* 
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xemedies  against  it  are  unknown.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  |>ro- 
pagated  by  contact,  but  why  some  persons  are  more  or  less  sus- 
oeptiUe  than  others  of  taking  the  infection,  must  remwi  a  riddle 
till  physiology  is  placed  on  a  more  steady  foundation:  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  disease  of  the  nerves.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
symptoms  partly  agree  with  those  pointed  lont  by  Thucydides  in 
his  account  of  the  conta^on  at  Athens  during  the  Peloponacauin 
wan  The  same  evil  which  tlien  afflicted  Athens^  and  now  depo- 
pulates Uic  Turkish  empire,  probably  raged  among  the  Greeks 
Dcfore  1  roy.  It  is  therefore  old,  perhaps  as  old  as  the  Dduoe. 
Suppose  tHat  the  typhus  had  proceeaed  from  the  exhalation  of  the 
heajis  of  animal  bodies,  wliich  must  have  been  dissolred  in 
corruption  at  that  time,  and  under  certain  circumstances  had  been 
after  a  lapse  of  years  again  developed  by  contact  ?  Certain  peri^ 
odical  winds,  such  as  the  chamise  in  Egypt,  and  the  mode  of  living 
among  the  Arabs,  may  have  an  influence,  yet  the  main  cause 
is  contact ;  and  therefore  a  medical  police  and  strict  quarantine 
ought  to  be  introduced,  and  every  thmg  not  left  to  blind  chance. 
I  could  adduce  many  instances  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of 
their  absurd  notions  in  this  respect  At  Cairo,  an  Arab,  attempt- 
ing to  save  a  fowl  which  had  fallen  into  the  river,  swam  too  far 
'  from  the  shore  and  was  carried  away  by  the  current.  He  might 
easily  have  been  saved  by  throwing  him  a  rope  or  an  oar ;  but 
nothing  was  done;  the  Mahometans,  of  whom  great  numbers 
were  on  the  banks  and  in  the  vessels,  assured  me  he  had  been  pre- 
destined from  his  birth  to  perish  in  this  manner.  At  Alexandria 
they  believe  that  the  plague  is  brought  thither  by.  pilgrims  from 
Barbary  and  afterwards  Irom  that  city  to  Rosetta  and  Cairo.  It 
generally  appears  in  Alexandria  in  the  month  of  December  and 
continues,  but  generally  with  interruptions,  till  June.  At  Cairo  it 
usually  commences  in  March.  This  periodical  recuireiee  seems 
to  prove  the  influence  of  the  chamise,  which  blows  with  the 
greatest  violence  about  this  time.  Some  years  ago  the  Pacha 
wished  to  introduce  a  quarantine,  but  he  was  induced  to  renounce 
bis  intenticm,  partly  by  his  own  commercial  interest,  and  partly 
by  remonstrances  which  were  sent  him  from  Constantinople* 

Description  of  the  Country  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

• 

Ten  minutes  walk  from  the  exterior  south  gate  of  Alexandris 
is  the  canal,  on  which  labourers  are  still  employed  by  command 
of  the  Paclia,  and  com  magazines  building  at  tlie  extreme  end  of 
it.  Here  is  the  place  where  all  goods  to  and  from  Cairo  are 
loaded  and  unloaded,  and  also  the  custom-house.  The  Arabs  axe 
heie  employed  the  whole  day  in  loading  and  unloading  the  ships 
Vid  CMnels,     All  the  trade  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  is  car- 
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xi«d  en  b;^  tfab  euiaU  tt>d  its  importance  la  ^really  enhanced  by 
the  increasing  dai^^  and  difficulty  of  the  navigation  at  the  moutn 
of  the  Nile  at  Boaetta.  It  is  about  ten  paces  broad  and  twelve 
leagues  long.  The'  southern  dam  separates  it,  for  the  extent  of 
four  leagues;  from  Lake  Mareotis,  and  thence  from  the  fertile  phun 
on  whi<£  Damanhour  lies ;  the  northern  dam  divides  it  from  the 
low  plain  which  bounds  the  sea,  and  afterwards  Lake  Madie.  In 
tlic  vicinity  of  Alexandria  there  ape  only  huts  of  the  Bedouins  on 
this  neck  of  land,  but  five  leagues  distant  are  considerable  vil- 
lafjes,  such  as  Elouak  and  Birket;  thither  the  people  of  Alexan- 
4lna  often  go  to  shoot  auails  and  pigeons.  There  are  but  few 
plants  on  the  two  banks ;  out  the  nearer  you  approach  to  Fum  el 
Maehmudie,  the  more  interesting  does  the  country  become,  and 
in  aailiiig  up  the  Nile  the  {xospect  is  beyond  conjseption  striking 
and  delightful.  Towns  rapidly  succeeding  each  otlier,  the  richest 
T^etation«  groves  of  palms  mingled  with  corn  fields  and  gardens, 
wheie  the  wonderful  productive  power'of  nature  makes  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  human  hands;  where  earth  and  water  swarm  witli 
animal  life,  and  the  sky  is  frequently  darkened  by  the  immepse 
flocks  otfigBom.  The  navigation  in  the  canals  is  less  agreeable. 
£very  moment  you  see  the  wheels  that  raise  the  water  into  the 
ditches ;  every  where  the  punful  labour  of  man  is  visible,  and  the 
less  flourishing  ve^tation  and  smaller  number  of  towns,  render 
the  scene  more  umform.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts,  is 
that  where  the  Nile  divides  into  the  two  principal  branches.  Its 
ootorseis  there  more  nuud,  its  banks  further  from  each  other,  and 
more  diversified,  and  the  pyramids  are  already  visible  at  adistanoe. 
The  Fellahs  in  the  Delta  are  good  tempered,  but  most  zealous 
Mahometans.  A  Neapolitan  lately  beat  one  of  them  severely,  lie- 
cause  he  and  some  others  had  been  calledl>y  an  opprobrious  iuune, 
and  thrown  stones  at  some liSuropean  ladies,. whose  necks  and 
faces  were  uncovered^  '1  he  others  were  iiDmcdiatelv  going  to 
murder  him,  but  on  his  giving  money  to  him  that  be  nad  beaten, 
and  embracing  him,  all  was  made  up.  Crocodiles  are  very  rarely 
seen  in  the  Delta,  it  is  only  in  year»  when  the  Nile  is  very  high 
that  one  is  sometimes  seen  at  Raschid,  at  which  place  pnc  of  e^* 
traordinary  size  was  observed  three  yc^urs  agp. 

» 

Cairoy  and  the  Christtarf^  in  Egypt, 

The  entrance  into  the  capital  of  Egvpt,  resembles  that  into  an 
Enropean  city  in  which  there  is  a  much  frequented  fair.  Tbere 
is  a  constant  thnmg  of  people  going  to  and  from  .the  adjacent 
country ;  die  streets  are  always  crowded,  and  the  Bazars,  filled 
with  ^oods  of  every  description,  present  a  very  animated  and  in- 
teresting scene.    £  very  moment  you  have  to  step  aside  to  avoid 
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being  galldped  over  by  the  hones  or  asses,  or  to  locoe  your  way 
tfirough  a  dense  mass  of  .people. 

As  soon  as  your  ^fects  are  landed  and  inipected  hj  die  custom- 
house officers,  a  crowd  of  Arabs  fight  to  get  possessum  of  them ; 
each  endeavours  to  load  them  on  his  ass,  anid  you  are  happy  to 
get  out  of  the  throng  and  agree  with  them  at  some  diatanoey  on 
the  best  terms  you  can. 

The  population  of  Cairo  is  composed  of  very  dilferentparts ; 
Arabs,Turks,  Mamelukes,  Berbers,  N^roes,  Jews,Copts,6feeks, 
Armenians,  and  Franks,  are  mingled  together,  and  the  tempo* 
nury  residence  of  the  Bedouins  ana  strangers  from  the  interkir  of 
Atta  and  Africa,  contribute  to  diversify  &e  scene.     The  number 
of  the  Franks  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  othecs,  and  it  is 
only  within  these  few  years  that  they  have  become  so  numerous 
as  they  now  are.     There  are  about  fifteen  hundred  in  Cairo, 
mostly   Italian  merchants  and  manufacturers.    Most  of  them 
have  lost  th^  credit  by  unfortunate  speculatiokis,  and  their  bu- 
siness by  the  tyranny  of  the  pacha.    They  Uve  in  the  qtuster 
called  Dsehamea,  enjoy  unbounded  liberty,  and  are  move  es- 
teemed  than  in  any  other  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  There 
are  two  Latin  convents,  each  with  an  ill  built  and  snoall  dnixdi : 
the  largest,  Di  Terra  SaniOj  under  the  protecticm  of  the  Frendi, 
as  well  as  those  of  Alexandria ;  'and  Rosetta  is  undor  the  sivpencr 
at  Jerusalem,  in  union  with  those  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Cyprus. 
The  smaller  one,  of  the  propaganda,  under  Austrian  ptotection, 
is  immediately  connected  witn  Uie  propaganda  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  convents  of  Achmin,  Tachta,   &c.  in  Upper  Egypt.    At 
Cairo  there  are  two  priests  in  each,  in  the  others  only  one ;  and 
al  Bosetta  and  Damietta,  for  want  of  Franciscans,  their  plaee  is 
supplied  by  Maronites.    In  the  church  of  the  htmr  convent,  the 
Maronites  and  catholic  Syrians  also  celebrate  divine  worship, 
and  in  that  of  the  smaller,    the  catholic  Gredcs,  Armemans, 
and  Copts.     Each  of  these  communities  has  a  vicar-general,  «id 
the  first  has  a  bishop  on  Mount  Lebanon.     Some  years  ago,  the 
Copts,  at  the  intercesapn  of  the  pious,  wealthy,  md  very  imich 
esteemed  Moallem  Galli,  minister  of  the  pacha,  endeavoimed  to 
have  the  worthy  vicar-general,   Matthias  Raschit,  eonsecrated 
bishqp,  and  had  paid  large  sums  to  obtain  permission.     But  the 
malicious  schismatics  found  means,  by  pavmg  still  larger  sums 
to  the  pacha,  to  assert,  as  the  predominant  church,  the  ri^ht  which 
had  been  insured  to  them  for  some  centuries  hy  the  smtOM  not 
to  permit  any  catholic  bishop,  and  when. the  pious  old  man  was 
gomg  to  embark  at  Damietta  to  set  himself  consecrated  on  Mount 
3Lebanan,  they  caused  him  to  be  so  cruelly  beaten,  that  he  was 
01  for  several  months,  became  averse  to  society,  and  lost  aumy  of 
)U8  admirable  qualities..     Moallem  GalU,  who  was  very  ili4]:e^ted 
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ti  thi»occMipii,  Imb  mm  ntcavertd  Ab  padia?»  ftwror ;  andirlMli 
the  Uriiop  of  Bab^n,  Pietio  Coupon^  on  his  imy^  to  BagdM^ 
viniad  CaffD,  Aerewiatednotlim^lrata  wortbjrpneitapprar^ 
by  Rome,  fiir  die  padiA  had  nam  ffiTcn  his  pesimtnoii,  out  of  vt* 
qwct  te  the  preflenoe  of  the  Fxvnoi  ooDsiiL 

Tbie  cDimminity  ia  the  most  Bumerous  among  the  oriental  ca- 
thohca,  though  it  was  always  the  most  pemecuted  by  the  mHa- 
matie  Cc^iCs.  Connnercial  interest  and  persecution  in  Syria  hav« 
brought  the  otbera  hither.  The  Armenians  are  merdiants,  and 
were  never  numerous.  The  GiqcJes  in  Cairo  are  about  three 
thooaond,  Alexatidria  one  hundred,  Damietta  and  Rosetta  eighty^ 
The  patriarch  (rf  Alexandria  baa  his  residence  in  a  convent  in  the 
Gnek  stveet  I  fteqoenlly  saw  the  intelligent  patriaith  Thsop 
philus,  at  PatmoB,  where  ne  had  lived  in  retirement  for  these 
tl»ee  years. 

Their  largest  and  handaomest  church  is  that  of  St.  NichohB. 
That  of  St  CcUherine,  in  the  convent  of  the  anmks  of  Mount 
^o«,  is  sbmA  but  rich,  as  well  as  the  convent  The  convent  of 
St.  Oeoige  in  CMd  Cairo^  is  renuoicable  as  being  erecrted  inpon  a 
laMB  handsome  ancient  builcfing.  The  linmi^  of  the  oburdi 
is  &e  Greek,  though  many  are  uunsquainfted  with  it 

TIm  original  inh&tants  of  Egypt,  the  Copts,  have  been  reduced 
by  the  cruel  oppresnon  of  the  several  rolers  of  die  country^  and 
bw  the  pUgue,  to.  twenty  thousand  men,  or  ei^y  dnmsana  souk 
ID  aU ;  and  their  chuidies  to  one  hundred,  twenty-three  of  which, 
with  nx  convents,  are  at  Cairo.  They  dwell  together  in  a  ouartev 
cH  Cssro  near  the  patriarch,  where  there  is  a  handsome  new  c»urch. 
They  ooBstitute  a  great  pfurt  of  the  population  of  Old  Cairo,  where 
they  have  several  convents  which,  however,  are  poor,  and  inh»* 
bited  by  a  very  few  persons. 

Their  manners  ana  custosss  have  become  aanmihited  to  these  of 
their  lynttiincal  oppressors,  with  whom  they  are  every  where  in- 
tennixed.  Three  villages  only,  in  Upper  Egypt,  have  remained 
unnned.  We  seek  in  vain,  especially  amon^  the  inhabitants  of 
Ixiwer  and  Middle  Egypt,  for  peculiarities  m  their  religious  or 
d€)ili68tic  customs,  their  proverbs,  way  o£  life,  and  language* 
For  aaveral  tears  past  they  have  even  ceased  to  cdtebmte  their 
family  festivals  at  New  Year,  Epiphaay,  Easter,  and  in  SepCOBi* 
ber,  when  they  dwelt  in  tents  at  a  distance  from  their  houses,  in 
gL  temporary  oblivion  of  domestic  cares ;  vAken  the  heeds  of  families 
treated  their  relations  with  the  best  that  their  stores  could  afford, 
made  presents  of  sweetmeats  to  the  duldren,  enecially  at  Em- 
phany,  and  indulged  in  harmless  pteasures^  Borverty  has  u»> 
prived  diem  of  the  means,  and  tyranny  of  courage.  Oniy  disy 
stS  celebrate,  in  scxaal  circles,  die  ririitn  day  after  a  chiisttnnigY. 
;uid  the  marriage,  to  whidi  the  bride  never  brit^  any  dowry. 
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They  93te  remarkable  for  their  good  temper,  and  for  a  kudafak 
oomplaisanoe  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  Their  mode  of 
salutation  is  very  formal  and  long,  always  preseong  the  hand  oo 
the  breast,  then  iayinj^  it  on  the  hand  of  the  other,  and  lastly  oo 
the  head.  Perhaps  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  Christian  sect 
which  is  so  degraded,  or  in  which  the  moral  dignity  of  man  is  ao 
much  effaced.  To  form  an  idea  of  it,  we  need  but  so  inio  tho 
churches,  and  see  how  the  bishops,  and  still  m(»e,  toe  priests^ 
with  the  stick  in  their  hands,  strike  the  believers  who  press  around 
Uke  a  flock  of*  sheep,  and  who  know  of  no  duties  at  church  but 
that  of  mechanically  imitating  some  motion  made  by'the  priest. 

Acconding  to  the  unanimous  assurance  of  the  Coptic  patziardis, 
and  of  many  monks  from  (Jmier  £gypt,  they  have,  in  their  oon- 
vents,  none  but  new  MSS.  tor  the  use  of  the  chuithes,  which 
they  read  fluently,  but  do  not  understand  without  the  help  of  the 
Arabic  translation  opposite.  Very  few  monks  in  Upper  Egypt 
understand  Coptic  well,  and  the  patriarch  said  he  had  known  Imt 
one  who  spoke  it  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  ancient  MSS. 
in  the  convents,  or  that  the  inscriptions  in  their  churches  ease,  at 
all  interesting,  ^ther  to  history  or  paleography.  These  latter 
are  all  new,  or  repaired,  and  ccmtain  nothing  but  doxologies  in  the 
Celtic  language,  sentences  from  scripture,  and  the  names  of  the 
saints,  who  also  are  badk  painted  over  them  in  the  oriental  s^k; 
Their  patriarch  Abga  retrus,  shewed  me,  as  the  olde^  and  most 
valuable  article  in  his  little  library,  a  Lectionarium,  with  the  Aralnc 
trsnalation  opposite,  of  the  year  1161. 

The  Coptic  hteratiu*e  has  certainly  to  expect  the  most  impmt* 
ant  acquisitions  from  the  excavations,  and  from  the  collections 
already  made,  in  particular  that  of  the  celebrated  and  exodknt 
M.  Drovetti«  who  possesses,  among  othere,  eight  partly  decayed 
MSS>  cantaining  the  Bible  in  the  Sidtic  dialect,  and  the  Wiadofn 
of  Soloraoii  in  the  Mempbitic  dialect,  which  are  probably  older 
than  any  in  Eunme.  He  has  likewise  a  fine  collection  of  hsstorir 
eal  inscriptions.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  he  who  is  at  the 
expence  of  making  excavations  in  Egypt,  is  disappointed  by  in- 
tri^es  of  the  fruit  of  his  researches.  The  Arabs  are  brmed, 
and  generally  carry  off  the  most  valuable  of  the  articles  that  aie 
found 

The  Jetcs  in  Africaj  the  Slaves^  and  the  Gypsies^ 

The  Jews  are  as  mudi  strangers  here  as  in  other  countries, 
where  they  ebb  and  flow  according  as  commercial  speculation, 
or  favour  shown  them,  may  detomine.  The  latter,  however, 
seems  never  to  have  been  the  case  in  Egypt.  What  pcdi&d 
cataattopheshave  destroyed  here,  was  never  restored ;  many  vii 
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Isges  whidi  m  few  oenturies  «ago  bdonged  to  them  exclutiTely, 

are  still  desolate,  many  txywns  which  formeriy  prospered  throu^ 

their  industry,  are  now  decayed,  and  the  few  remains  of  them  m 

Cairo  and  ^exandtia  are  poor,  or  new  comers  firom  the  land  of 

the  Pranks.     Thw  ancient  prosperity  is  attested  by  the  nnns  of 

nuuiy  synafio^es,  particularly  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  two  of  them 

are  stiUhem  m  great  honour  by  all  the  Jews,  on  account  of  a 

l^end,  which  affirms  that  one  of  them  possesses  a^Hebrew  copy  of 

the  Bible,  written  by  Eadras  himself,  and  the  other  one  that  was 

brought  to  it  a  thousand  years  ago  in  a  supernatural  manner, 

as  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  Loretto  was  borne  through  the  air 

by  angels.     That  the  latter  was  honoured  three  hundred  years 

ago^  is  proved  by  a  signature,  by  which  all  persons  who  shall 

touch  tnis  book  are  excommunicated.     What  may  be  said  of  the 

Oriental  Jews  in  genial  is  applicable  to  those  of  Egypt     They 

are  in  the  most  degraded  state,  and  thdr  wretched  condition  has 

efikoed  every  trace  of  antiquity.     Only  the  hatred  of  the  Tul- 

modists  to  me  Karaites  has  been  inherited.     Of  the  latter  there 

are  said  to  be  two  hundred  here,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  Jeru* 

salem^  eighty  in  Tiberias,  two  hundred  in  Damascus,  and  one 

thousand  five  hundred  in  Constantinople,  and  who  for  the  same 

reason  offer  nothing  worthy  the  attention  of  the  enquirer^  except 

the  peculiar  formation  of  Uieir  scull. 

An  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Jews  in  Abyssinia,  whose 
existence  is  oonfinned  by  many  authorities,  would  be  important  in 
other  respects  than  the  mere  gratification  of  curiomty.  An  am., 
bassador  sent  cme  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  firom  tne  Prince  of 
Sana  to  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  luso  saw  them  confined  to  the 
reeesses  in  the  mountains.  ^I'hey  lead  a  wandering  life,  subsist  by 
bxeeding  cattle,  have  the  SabbaUi,  circumcision  eiffht  days  after 
the  birth,  and  no  religious  book  but  the  Fehtateuch.  According 
to  the  accounts  ^ven  oy  the  leaders  of  caravans,  the  Jews  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  equally  incline  to  Theism,  and  their  Cohens 
axe  said  to  be  as  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Christian 
wiests  in  the  east  are  with  Greek.  Tradition  tells  of  three  ffreat 
J  ewish  caravans  that  went  to  Abyssinia  under  the  reign  of  King 
Solomon ;  the  first  with  the  natural  son  of  Solomon  ana  the  Queen 
of  Sheba ;  of  an  active  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
kingdoms;  of  the  conversion  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Jewish  relijgion ; 
and  of  a  sanguinary  war  between  tne  Jews  and  Christians  i|i  the 
fifth  century,  in  which  the  former  were  almost  wholly  extermi- 
nated, in  Abyssinia,  only  a  few  having  escaped  by  flight,  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.  Now  whether  they  haa  previously  been  led 
by  commerce  to  settle  in  the  interior,  or  whetner  th^  c&d  not  take 
place. till  tb^  expulson  from  Abyssiniti,  their  cwigin  is  the  same, 
and  they  only  become  the  more  interesting  in  an  historical  point 
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of  WW.    Biitit  U  to  be  feared  that  die  ooBtennit  in  whids  tfacr 
are  there  heidby  the  heathens  and  Mahometans^  nasreduoed  tlieni 
toas deplorable  aoonditioii  as  in  the  east  'm  general,  or  as  diat  of 
thdr  brethren  in  Caucasus,  in  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  and  cvan 
in  Yemen,  with  whom  we  are  equally  unacquainted,  is  represented. 
A  considerable  li^mber  of  men  in  the  east  still  labour  tinder 
the  cunie  of  beine  treated  and  sold  like  brute  beasts.     Moat  ct 
them  ««  exported^from  Egypt  to  all  paru  of  the  Turkkh  em- 
pire,  being  annuidly  brought  by  a  great  cavaivan  fromSeiuiar 
and  Darfour,  and  now  that  travelling  is  so  seeure,  in  sevcial 
small  ckravans  to  the  number  of  five  or  seven  thousand  every 
year.    The  princes  of  those  countries  make  war  on  the  neigUxxir- 
uks  tribes,  and  the  result  generally  is  the  taking  of  several  thousand 
prisoners.     Part  of  them  are  employed  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
tend  the  camels  in  the  country  itself;  the  others  are  $cHd  or  bar- 
tered as  slaves  to  the  caravans,  hke  iv<»'y,  gum,  ostricb^&atiiers, 
rhinoceros  horns,  alum,  &c. ;  the  number  of  the  prisoners  is  in- 
creased by  those  sold  by  their  barbarian  parents.     On  the  journey 
these  poor  wretches  are  most  dreadfully  ill-treated,  and  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  at  Cairo  exposed  to  sale  m  the  slave  market,  where 
from  oghty  to  two  hundred  dollars  are  paid  for  them,  acemdii^ 
to  their  ability,  age,  strength  and  beauty.     I  observed  that  the 
women,  who  generally  make  above  three-fourths  of  the  nunrfwr, 
endeavour  to  brighten  their  attractions,  chiefly  by  braiding  their 
hair  in  a  very  beautiful  manner.     They  are  em|doyed  as  domestic 
servants,  but  it  is  difficult  to  teach  them.    Their  lot  is  generally 
more  tolerable  under  Turkish  masters  than  under  Frwks,  but 
very  di£Perent  from  what  it  is  in  America.    They  are  considered 
as  servants  of  the  house,  and  frequently  when  they  conduct  them^ 
selves  w^  and  give  proofs  of  ability,  as  members  and  friends  of 
the  family.     Among  the  Franks  the  possession  of  them  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  loss,  as  they  have  more  liberty,  the  fbmales 
soon  become  pregnant,  and  the  males  eood  fcnr  nothing  and 
thievish.     They  are  likewise  more  susceptible  of  the  plague  dian 
other  persons,  as  is  confirmed  by  many  observations,  and  of 
seventy  thousand  persons  who  have  been  carried  off  by  the  plague, 
within  a  few  years,  fourteen  thousand  were  slaves*     It  is  dmBcult, 
and  generally  impossible,  to  obtain  any  information  from  then 
reelecting  their  native  country  and  language,**  as  they  hove  ge- 
nerally been  brought  away  when  very  young,  and  have  ifo  recol- 
lection of  it.     As  Volney  and  others  have  given  very  good  ac' 
counts  of  the  Mahometan  tribes,  I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a 
remark  upon  the  Crypsies.  They  are  here  called  Tatar  or  Aghar.' 
Their  customs  ai«  the  same  as  those  which  distaiguish  then 
amoi^  us.     They  bury  their  dead  privatdy.     Here  too  th^ 
employ  themselves  in  fortune-teUing,  propheeymg,  rope-danciiig» 
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tombliyi^t  Sec-    They  are  supposed  to  be  Thasts^and  to  have 
come  onginally  from  the  intenor  of  Aoa. 

Abyssinia, 

Cairo  and  Jeruaalem  are  frequented  by  people  from  variout 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  from  whom  I  have  collected  much  in- 
fomiation.  Some  particulars  are  omitted  here,  because  they 
have  been  more  perfectly  related  by  preceding  trayeUers.  With 
Inspect  to  Abyssinia,  which  was  always  the  favourite  object  of 
my  plan,  I  heard  many  accounts  both  true  and  false.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  premature  death  of  the 
companion  of  the  EngUan  consul-general,  Mr.  Salt,  in  his  travels 
in.  Abyssinia.*  He  resided  there  eight  years,  and  the  situation 
in  wmch  he  was  placed  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  must  have  been  very  extensive.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  journey  to  Abyssinia  from  Egypt  fay 
land,  is  extremely  fati^ng  and  difficult,  and  people  always 
prefer  going  by  sea.  I  got  acquainted  with  some  persons  from 
Axum,  who  assured  me  Uiat  no  Mahometan  state  had  main- 
t^ned  itself  there,  and  that  the  followers  of  Mahomet  are  very 
few,  and  even  these  live  and  dress  like  Christians.  Shoa,  Machedio 
and  Noari  are  Christian  states.  The  latter  is  five  days  journey 
from  the  Nile,  and  the  inhabitants  speak  the  Malhas  language. 
There  are  many  other  Christian  states,  and  I  have  a  list  of  above 
thirty  dialects,  the  people  speaking  which  are  all  Christians. 

T%e  Libraries  cti  Cairo.  The  Schools  and  Charitable  Insiiiu^ 
tioHs,  The  Legacies  to  the  Mosques,  The  Prayer  of  the  two 
Beiram. 

The  library  of  Mahomet  Ali  Pacha,  the  present  governor,  will 
probably  soon  occupy  a  distinguished  rank  among  those  es- 
tablishments at  Cairo,  l^o  the  fine  collection  of  Arabic  MSS. 
lie  exerts  himself  to  add  a  number  of  Arabic  translations  of 
French  and  Italian  works  on  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  has  some  chosen  Mamelukes  educated  in  the  European 
manner.  The  library  of  M.  Asselin,  a  learned  Frenchman  living 
in  Cairo,  contains  many  rare  MSS.  But  neither  the  two  Latin 
nor  the  two  Greek  convent  libraries  (those  of  the  Patriarch  and  of 
Mount  Sinai,)  contain  any  MSS.  interesting  in  a  literary  view,  be- 
cause they  have  been  always  the  most  exposed  to  pillage.  The 
most  interesting  acquisitions  in  Arabic  literature  might  be  made 

-         ■   •■  ■  ■  ■    ■- 
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in  the  libraries  of  some  of  the  Shriks.  Their  treasures,  and  die 
facility  with  which  copies  may  be  procured,  will  always  make 
Cairo  important  to  the  lovers  of  Araoic  literature.  The  Darel- 
'  hekmet,  now  called  Dscbamea  Elazhar,  with  a  considerable 
library,  which,  according  to  Macrizi,  was  founded  in  the  year  395^ 
on  the  second  Dschaumadi,  is  one  of  the  greatest  establishnients 
for  education  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  is  a  very  large  build- 
ing, with  several  piazzas,  in  which  the  pupils,  to  the  nthnber  of 
two  thousand,  sitting  in  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  diflBrent 
divi^ons,  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  tlie 
koran  and  the  law.  Not  only  the  library,  but  even  the  school  is 
inaccessible  to  Christians.  I  was  twice  threatened  with  the 
penalty  of  death  for  my  curiosity  by  the  Shieks,  some  of  whom 
are  very  well  informed  and  solved  many  of  my  doubts.  They 
gave  me  the  following  information  respecting  legacies  to  the 
mosques.  If  a  rich  man  dies,  either  with  or  without  heirs,  and 
has  bequeathed  any  thing  to  a  mosque  for  repairs,  light,  carpets, 
or  other  expences,  he  leaves  the  money  to  the  care  of  some  re- 
spectable person,  a  Sheik,  Iman,  or  rich  merchant,  who  secures 
it  by  lajdng  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  houses,  lands,  &c.  The 
present  Pacha  has  deprived  many  mosques,  that  had  been  en- 
riched by  such  legacies,  of  the  greater  part  of  their  property,  vet 
there  are  still  in  Lairo  many  that  are  very  well  endowed.  Tiiey 
assured  me  that  there  never  was  any  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  place  where  the  prayer  of  the  two  Beirams  shall  be  perrormed! 
It  is  only  at  Mecca  that  it  must  be  performed  in  the  open  air  on 
the  Dschebel  Araphat,  otherwise  always  in  the  mosque.  There 
is  a  board,  consislm^  of  twelve  phyacians,  which  is  consulted  on 
difficult  cases.  In  me  mad-house  I  saw  fifteen  poor  wretches  in 
chains,  each  confined  to  a  narrow  chamber.  They  appeared  to 
be  so  n^lected,  that  they  must  become  mad  in  such  an  abode 
if  they  were  not  so  already.  The  hospital  connected  with  it  is  in 
a  similar  state.  The  orientals  have  no  idea  of  a  judicious  ma- 
na^ment  and  regulation  of  phildnthropibal  establishments ;  the 
patient  is  almost  entirely  left  to  himself. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  of  the  principal  mosques,  the 
Hall  of  Saladin,  built  in  a  beautiful  Saracenic  style,  on  Memphis 
the  pyramids  and  antiquities  of  Egypt,  that  I  pass  over  this 
subject,  and  reserve  my  remarks  for  another  suitable  opportunity. 

The  Country  between  Cairo  and  Gaxa. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  travelling  from  Cairo  to  Gaza  is 

W  water,  going  down  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Damietta.  and 
thence  tn  JaflV      Ti„«.  —  t,u^ ^.^ 1a1 *       ■        i        ^^  «»u« 
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chose  the  more  interefldii^  route  by  Belbeys,  Arish,  and  Gaza. 
Half  a  leapue  from  Cairo  is  Matarieh,  where  the  celebrated  syca- 
more wtan<1ft,  upon  die  spot  m  whidi  the  H<Jy  Family  is  said  to 
have  reposed  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  scite  of  the  ancient 
HeHoriolis,  where  there  is  an  obelisk  and  several  sarcophagi.    We 
remarKed  here  the  contrast  between  the  most  fertile  plains  in  the 
world  and  th«  desert     On  the  left  are  the  finest  clover  and  corn 
fields,  groves  of  palms,  and  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation ;  on  the 
right  nothing  but  chains  of  naked  limestone  hills,  which  run  into 
innumerable  branches.     Halke,  four  leagues  from  Cairo,  is  a 
pretty  large  village,  and  between  that  and  Belbeys  are  several 
others,  in  a  very  pcturesque  country.     The  road  from  Belbeys 
to  Earein  (Coraem?)  runs  almost  constantly  between  gardens, 
and  the  villages  stana  very  close  together.     The  country  is  less 
populous    four  leagues  beyond  Earein,  between   Chatara  and 
Salehhieh^  where  fertile  spots  and  even  groves  of  palms,  which, 
however,   have  a  connexion  with  the  plain,  whicn  is  annually 
watered  by  the  canals  from  the  Nile,  alternate  with  sterile  deserts, 
bounded  at  a  distance  by  a  ch^n  of  naked  mountains.     The 
country  beyond  Salehhieh  is  only  occasionally  visited  by  Be- 
douins.    Two  leagues  farther  is  the  valley  of  Eantara,  with  a  salt 
soil,  formed  by  two  chains  of  hills,  that  sometimes  run  parallel, 
and  in  which  there  are  some  salt  ponds  and  a  well  of  gooa  water. 
After  leaving  this  valley,  which  is  eight  leagues  in  length,  the  soil 
is  sandy,  ana  almost  entirely  barren.   Near  Catieh  there  are  many 
palm  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village,  which  the  Arabs  affirm  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Jews.   El  Arish  lies  in  a  very  fruitful  coun* 
try,  and  beyond  it  are  tl^e  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Syria.     For 
toe  space  of'^  two  leagues  you  see  on  all  sides  an  uneven  country^ 
full  of  herds  of  cattle  grazing,  and  here  and  there  fine  com  fields^ 
in  an  extensive  plain.  After  proceeding  some  leagues  further  you 
perceive  the  rums  of  the  town  of  Rafah,  and  a  very  large  and 
deep  cistern  of  the  same  name«     The  country  becomes  moun-. 
tainous,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  Chanus,  (Khan 
Jouness)  the  ancient  Jenysus,  the  first  village  in  Syria.     The 
countiy  from  Arish  to  Gaza  is  low  and  almost  level,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  four  leagues  from  the  sea.    At  a  sh9rt  distance  there  is  a 
^pe,  the  country  becomes  mountainous  and  more  barren,  and 
you  are  soon  in  a  desert.     We  saw  no  quadrupeds  except  boars, 
nares,  and  jackalls,  which  the  inhabitants  say  are  very  numerous. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  this  tract,  but,  esjpecially  between  Arish 
^d  Gaza,  only  to  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  leagues  from  th^ 
sea,  where  the  desert  bc^ns. 
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Rtmaim  of  the  AndevU  Inhabitanis. — The  Present  hihabUanU^ 

This  whole  tract  has  little  that  interests  the  antiquarian.  Al- 
most every  trace  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  has  been  effaced  by 
their  barbarous  successors.  In  the  middle  of  the  village^  at 
Karein,  there  is  a  I^ge  isolated  block  of  granite,  with  ancient 
Egyptian  figures.  Tiie  present  state  of  the  ruins  near  Bir 
Catieh  does  not  enable  me  to  judge  whether  they  are  ancient  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  town  of  Cheres  was  near  that  place. 

Of  Rhinocorura,  now  iVrisb,  not  a  trace  remains.  A  league 
beyond  Arish,  and  a  league  from  the  sea,  upon  an  eminence,  there 
was  formerly,  it  is  said,  a  great  Arab  village,  called  Matal,  of 
which  nothing  remains  but  the  ruins  of  lui  aqueduct  At  Vadi 
Rafah,  twelve  leagues  beyond  Arish,  there  are  to  the  left  of  the 
road  two  lofty  columns  of  black  granite  sdll  standing,  and  three 
hundred  paces  from  them  a  large  and  deep  cistern,  which  is  re> 
psured  wiui  pillars  of  marble  and  granite.  These  are  the  poor 
renudns  pf  that  once  handsome  Christian  city,  whose  former 
splendour  is  still  recorded  in  the  memory  of  the  Arabs.  In  the 
same  manner  the  barbarians  have  destroyed  the  remainii^  anti- 
quities in  Khan  Jouness,  and  especially  those  in  Dir  fielach, 
which  were  very  considerable.  A  league  before  you  reach  Guza 
are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  which  was  built  very  strong  and 
high,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  the  Romans,  It  is  over  the 
Dschiser  Gaza,  which  comes  from  the  mountains,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  about  a  league  off,  but  is  generally  without  water. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  desert  tract  from  Cantara  to 
Arish  are  Bedouins,  who  are  tributary  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
and  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  Mareodc  territory :  they 
are  very  few  in  number,  and  I  saw  in  the  whole  district  only  one 
camp,  which  was  at  Vadi  Cantara.  Arish  has  three  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  Khan  Jouness  above  a  thousand.  Both  are  Tot- 
tified  as  a  protection  to  the  frontiers,  and  the  first  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  battle  foueht  near  it  during  the  French  invasion. 
They  prosper  by  the  trade  which  they  carry  on  between  Egypt 
9nd  Syria:  the  inhabitants  are  remarlcably  rich  in  camels;  and 
both  aemand  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  who  pass  by,  the  tribute 
c|Jled  Ghafar,  which  the  Mahometan  thinks  himself  authoiizkl 
to  demand  of  the  infidels,  especially  at  certain  places. 

The  fruitful  and  cultivated  tract  between  Arish  and  Khan 
Jouness  is  inhabited  only  by  Bedouins,  who  seem,  however,  to-be 
more  prosperous,  and  to  approach  to  the  village  Hfe.  Many  ae- 
pulchres  are  seen  in  this  district,  which  are  as  soUdly  built  as  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Khan 
^Tounesg  are  much  addicted  to  robbery,  those  of  Dirbelach  are 
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said  to  be  very  well  disposed.  They  receive  both  Christians  and 
Mahometans  very  hospitably,  and  give  them  at  least  some  of  their 
dates,  of  which  they  gather  annually  a  large  quantity,  which  is 
exported  to  Syria.  Hence  many  caravans  now  proceed  along  the 
sea-<X)ast,  and  this  route  is  now  more  frequented  than  that  through 
Khan  Jouness. 

The  religion,  both  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages,  is  the  Mahometan.  Each  village  and  each  camp  has  at 
its  head  a  Sheik,  who  conducts  it,  directed  by  the  advice  of  the 
elders. 

From  Arish  to  Gaza  the  inhabitants  are  tributary  to  the  Pacha 
of  Acre,  or  to  his  Motsallem  at  Gaza,  and  those  of  Egypt,  as  far 
as  Arish,  to  Mahomet  Ali.  Since  the  campaign  to  Mecca  against 
the  Wechabites,  a  part  of  the  Bedouins  on  the  easf  coast  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  and  in  Arabia,  are  likewise  tributary',  and  the-  bold 
hordes  of  banditti  are  succeeded  by  poor  weak  Bedouins. 

^ 

Remarks  on  the  Natural  Peculiarities  of  Palestine  and  a  Part 

of  Syria. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  all  Syria  extends  also 
in  various  branches  and  ramifications  to  Paledtine.     Thev  enclose 
many  deep  valleys  in  all  directions,  and  have  the  most  diversified 
forms,  directions  and  elevations.     In  Judea  mo^t  of  them  are 
oonical ;  in  Samaria  flat  and  elongated ;  there  steep  or  oblique, 
lof^  or  low ;  here  covered  with  earth,  there  entirely  bare.     Great 
and  little  Hermon  and  Tabor  are  here  the  highest.  Mount  Nuris, 
one  league  south  of  Little  Hermon,  is  not  so  regularly  formed  as 
tliat   mountain.     In   Galilee  the  valleys  are   broad  and  long, 
branch  out  in  the  same  manner  into  manifold  ramifications  and 
are  very  fertile.     Petrifactions  of  plants,  olives,  and  other  fruits 
are  found  in  Kesrouan  and  on  Carmel  in  a  space  of  half  a  square 
league  extent,  called  the  Garden  of  the  Mother  of  God,  but  the 
quantity  is  diminished  since  they  have  been  so  much  sought  after. 
^ear  the  grave  of  Rachel  of  Bethlehem,  great  numbers  of  small 
stcmes  are  found,  which  in  size  and  appearance  exactly  resemble 
peas,  and  the  place  is  hence  called  Dscherumel  homes,  the  pea-field. 
The  popular  belief  attaches  great  miracles  to  both  these  places,  by 
which  the  holy  family,  to  punish  the  avaricious  inhabitants,  trans- 
formed all  the  fruits  in  their  gardens  and  fields  into  such  stones.. 

On  the  dead  sea,  particularly  on  the  south-west  shore,  asphal- 
tum  ia  found,  which  when  rubbed  emits  a  sulphureous  smell,  bums 
like  pitch,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
into  <ax>sses,  rosaries,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  have  no  idea  of  mines  of  metal,  though,  it  is 
jnot  improbable  there  may  be  some  in  Samaria  and  Galilee-    Iron 
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18  abundant  in  Antilibanus  and  Kesrouan.  On  the  searfihore  there 
are  many  greenish  stones  tliat  look  like  glass,  cbva:^  with  a  nnd, 
or  grown  toother  with  limestone,  and  extremely  solid.  I  saw  a 
great  quantity  of  them  near  the  ruins  of  ApoUcmia;  perfaiqpa 
they  gave  occasion  to  the  invention  of  glass.  Palestine  is  veiy 
rich  in  saltpetre;  I  found  the  sides  of  the  caves  of  Gethsemaoe 
and  other  places  covered  with  it. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  about  the  Dead  Sea,  there  are 
still  traces  of  volcanos.  In  the  mountains  near  the  Dead  Sea  we 
saw  many  yellow  stones  which  contain  sulphur,  ashes  also,  at  a 
very  considerable  distance,  and  pumice  stone  in  the  Dscheaer 
(river)  Ascabn.  Half  a  league  to  the  south  of  Tibmas  and 
Hammi  there  are  sulphureous  springs.  Near  Tiberias  water 
issues  from  the  ground  in  four  places,  about  five  pu^es  from  each 
other :  the  water  is  so  hot  that  one  cannot  bear  to  hold  a  finger  in 
it  more  tiian  a  few  seconds.  Those  of  Hammi,  three  leanies 
more  to  the  south,  are  not  so  warm,  but  they  are  more  visited  by 
rheumati^  patients. 

The  soil  is  of  very  different  qualiues,  but  never  so  rich  as  with 
us ;  that  of  the  mountains  id  rough  and  stony,  that  of  the  plains 
light  and  very  fertile.  In  Judasa  it  is  stony  and  not  so  warm  as 
in  other  parts,  and  every  thing  is  therefore  less  forward ;  but  it  U 
astonishing  to  see  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  how  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  flourish  in  the  seemingly  poor  sdl,  and  even 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  They  never  think  of  improving  the 
ground  by  manure,  and  dung  is  used  by  them  for  fuel. 

Palestine,  hke  all  mountainous  countries,  abounds  in  water. 
The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan,  and  other  rivers,  derive  thdir 
waters  from  Lebanon.  The  other  small  rivers  (Dscheser)  are 
filled  in  rainy  weather  from  the  mountains,  or  from  springs,  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  which,  made  cisterns  neoeasary 
even  in  the  remotest  ages.  The  most  interesting  of  all  the  waters 
is  the  Dead  Sea,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Baher  £Uut.  Even 
in  the  most  ancient  times  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
server, and  so  many  fables  were  related  of  it,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  truth  from  fiction.  It  is  eleven  miles  long  and 
five  broad.*  Around  it  are  bare  mountains,  which  when  sur- 
veyed from  the  eminences  present  a  frightful  prospect.  Those 
on  the  east  are  steeper  ana  higher,  those  on  the  west  more  nu* 
merous  and  gloomy.  To  the  north  is  the  plain,  four  leagues  in 
breadth,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Jordan.  On  the  banks  is  an 
ash-grey  salt,  adhesive  slime,  sand  mixed  with  salt  and  nitre,  or 
stones  which  are  covered  with  a  white  salt  crust.     The  same  is 


*  The  author  meRns»  we  suppose,  German  miles,  equal  to  four  and  m  Imlf 
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the  ease  with  the  great  heaps  of  stones,  where  lime,  flint  and 
bitumen  lie  one  upon  the  other  and  hard  by  a  large  apot  whh 
plants  growing  on  it,  particularly  the  Salsola  and  Salicomia.  Many 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  which  the  Jordan  has  carried  into 
the  aea,  and  which  ha^e  been  cast  up  by  its  waves,  are  found  to  be 
corroded  through  and  through,  and  partly  converted  into  a  black 
mass.  SHells,  snmls,  shrubs  and  other  oDJects  have  been  carried 
into  the  sea  by  the  Jordan.  Their  distance  from  the  water, 
which  is  as  much  as  thirty  paces,  shews  how  violent  the  south-east 
winds  are  which  agitate  this  sea.  Various  animals,  chiefly  locusts 
and  birds,  have  perished  in  the  sea,  and  Ukewise  cover  the  shores. 
The  inhabitants  have  collected  heaps  of  salt  on  the  salt  plains 
abotit  the  sea.  The  water  has  such  a  salt  and  pungent  tastp, 
that  drinking  it  takes  away  the  breath  and  occasions  sickness  at 
the  stomach.  While  I  strolled  along  the  shore,  the  soutlKeast 
wind  blew  very  strong,  and  I  felt  several  times  as  if  I  were  on 
the  point  of  suflbcation.  I  thought  of  the  little  animals  that  stray 
hither  and  go  blindly  to  meet  their  death,  flying  forward  till 
they  become  faint  and  dizzy  and  fall  in.  The  few  insects  creep- 
ing on  the  shore  were  likewise  so  faint  that  it  was  evident  they 
haa  not  long  to  live :  but  large  birds  flew  boldly  round  and  over 
it.     On  the  east  shore  there  are  bituminous  and  sulphureous 

Sirinss,  which  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  baths  of  Moses, 
avid  and  Solomon.  When  we  consider  all  these  phenomena,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  this  sea  and  the  environs  have  many 
peculiarities  which  are  simply  and  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  the 
narrative  of  the  sacred  histonan.  In  the  midst  of  these  bare  lime- 
stone rocks  there  was  an  Oasis,  with  a  salt  soil  and  salt  springs  hke 
Siwa,  but  far  superior  in  fertility  and  salubrity  on  accoimt  of  the 
flne  water  of  the  Jordan.  There  was  a  volcano,  the  subterraneous 
hollows  of  which  undermined  the  Oasis.  Bituminous  and  sul- 
phureous springs  issued  from  the  south-east  side  of  the  Oasis, 
streams  of  lava  from  the  western  side,  till  the  anger  of  God  fell  on 
this  country ;  a  tempest  set  Are  to  the  subterraneous  combustiUe 
substances,  the  surface  sunk  in,  and  the  fruitftil  tract  was 
changed  into  a  lake,  which  is  impregnated  with  all  the  above- 
mentioned  substances,  especially  salt.  The  Jordan  is  about  ten 
paces  broad,  flows  very  rapidly,,  and  has  its  banks  quite  covered 
with  trees.  At  the  pliuse  where  the  pilgrims  bathea  it  forms  an 
island. '  There  are  many  rivulets  which  nave  no  water  except  in 
the  winter,  when  they  are  at  times  so  deep,  that  hardly  a  year 
passes  without  some  persons  bein^  drowned  in  them. 

Near  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  there  are  spring  which 
being  in  the  valleys,  while  the  viUaaes  are  on  the  hills,  it  is  a  chief 
occupation  of  the  women  to  fetch  the  water  into  the  village.  Near 
the  sea  the  water  in  the  springs  is  often  brackish.     At  Jaffa  it 
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^xmtains  much  nitre,  and  they  are  obfiged  either  to  bring  better 
water  from  a  distance  by  means  of  aqueducts,  as  at  Acre,  Sur,  and 
Saida,  or  to  collect  the  rain  water  in  cisterns. 

St.  Mary's  well  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  (perhaps  formerly 
called  the  spring  of  Siloah)  is  remarkable  for  having,  at  certain 
dmes,  harmy  any  water  in  it,  and  soon  after  a  large  quantity. 
People  bathe  in  it,  because  it  is  siud  to  have  a  healing  virtue,  es- 
pecially for  the  eyes.  Above  twenty  steps  lead  down  to  it,  and  a 
subterraneous  channel  leads  it  into  the  pond  of  Siloah.  Several 
^i^hts  of  steps,  above  ten  feet  deep,  lead  down  into  this  also. 
It  IS  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twenty-nve  feet  long. 

Not  far  from  it  is  the  well  of  Neheroiah  (now  ci^led  Bir  Ajub) 
which  is  above  one  hundred  and  th'u'ty  feet  deep.  It  was  pro- 
bably imagined  that  by  digging  so  deep  they  would  reach  a  spring, 
but  this  has  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  A  fireater  quantity  ot  water 
is  thus  collected,  but  that  does  not  hinder  its  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted when  the  season  is  very  dry,  though  it  sometimes  over- 
flows  in  very  rainy  winters. 

What  Volney  says  of  two  principal  climates  in  Syria,  is  less  ap- 
phcable  to  Palesdne,  because  the  mountains  are  not  so  him. 
Yet  the  vicinity  of  Lebanon  has  considerable  influence,  and  if  Die 
temperature  oi  the  summer  is  nearly  the  same  on  the  sea  coast  and 
on  tne  mountains,  that  of  the  winter  is  different.  It  is  colder  in 
the  mountains,  piercing  winds  and  rain  are  more  frequent,  and 
snow  sometimes  falls.  In  1820  it  lay  in  Galilee  only  four  hours. 
In  1818,  at  the  end  of  January,  it  lay  for  five  days,  two  feet  deep; 
and  in  1796  it  lay  also  in  Judaea  several  days,  such  a  depth  that  it 
came  into  the  doors  of  most  of  the  houses.  Hail  is  not  uncommon 
in  winter.  While  I  was  at  Nazareth  there  were  several  showers  of 
hail,  and  the  stones  were  as  large  as  pigeon'*s  eggs.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  remarked  that  hail  is  most  frequent  in  those  years  when 
it  does  not  snow.  The  rainy  months  are  from  November  to 
March,  both  inclusive.  It  seldom  nu^  in  October  and  April, 
and  never  in  the  other  months.  The  rising  of  the  water  in  the 
well  ofNehemiah,  furnishes  nn  Judsea  a  standard  for  general 
meteorological  observations.  The  water  rose  so  as  to  oVernow,  in 
the  3rear8 1814, 1815,181 7, 1818, 1819,  (three  times)  1821,  (twice) 
and  in  1815  and  18^1  in  great  abundance.  These  were  wet  but 
fruitful  years.  In  1816  and  1820  it  could  hardly  be  perceived 
that  the  water  in  the  well  had  risen.  The  cisterns  wer^  exhausted, 
and  famine,  drought,  and  diseases  ensued.  In  heavy  rains  large 
masses  of  clouds  are  observed,  some  floating  in  the  mr,  some  en- 
veloping  the  mountains,  which,  after  the  rain,  or  when  the  at> 
mosphere  is  only  overcast,  appear,  from  the  light  motion  of  the 
clouds,  as  if  they  smoked.  In  general,  no  clouds  are  seen 
throughout  the  summer;  they  do  not  appear  till  October,  and 
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l^^ilendly  odme  fr<»n  the  north-we«t,  north,  or  noHlw^ast     In 
Uiose  months  the  fog  is  often  very  thick  in  the  morning  and  evjcn* 
VfiSf  and  sometimes  the  whole  day,  and  the  night  dews  are  heavy. 
Xne  air  on  the  mountains  is  lights  jpure,  aiid  dry,  but  in  some, 
valleys,  for  instance  near  the  sea  of  Tib6rias>  and  on  the  coast  of 
ihe  Mediterranean,  it  is  damp^  and  in  manv  places,  as  for  ex- 
ample, near  A^don^  ab  unwholesome  that  the  iidiabitants  were 
obhffed  16  change  thdr  abode.    In  Antura  also^  ibid,  othei*  parts 
of  tBe  Kesrouan,  it  is  necessary  in  the  summer  months  to  retire 
into  the  mountains  to  escape  the  fever.    Similar  complaints  were 
made  at  Beiiout  previoudy  to  the  planting  of  the  grove  of  pines^ 
axid  are  still  made  at  Acre,  where  the  exhalations  from  the  neigli^ 
bouring  mdnhes  may  be  the  caus^^  und  at  Jaffa^  whet«  fevers 
previul  in  some  montliB  of  th&  yedr.     i         •        • 

The  winds  are  .netoly  as  periodical  in  Palestine  as  in  E^ypt 
In  the  [winter  months  the  north,  north  west,  and  north  east  wmds, 
the  harbingers  of  rain,  predominate.  In  February  and  Mardl 
they  blew  very  violendy  almost  evei^  day,  the  atmosphere  waa 
overcast,  the  air  cold  and  damp,  and  for  twenty  years  .or  morife 
there  has  not  been  so  much  rain  as  this  year.  The  heat  of  the 
summer  b  genend^jr  mitigated  by  the  west  wind  du  the  monx^ 
tains. 

There  are  never  any  thunder  stcMms  in  summer,  but  frequently 
in  the  winter  months.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1821,  there  were 
two  near  Acre,  the  wind  being  NE.,  on  the  27th  of  February  a 
very  violent  one,  and  another  equally  violent  on  the  15th  of 
March  at  Naploiis.  At  the .  end  of  January  thete  were  two  at 
Jerusalem,  and  two  at  the  beginning;  of  March  at  Nazareth. 
They  come  from  Leblmon  with  a  oorth  east  wind,  and  seldom  doi 
any  damage.  The  meteors  called  falling  stars  are  as  frequent  here 
as^  they  are  in  Egypt  All  Bey  savs  he  saw  at  Jerusalem  a  m^teo^ 
which  shot  from  east  to  west  An  old  man  at  Nazareth  told  m(E$ 
^t  about  forty  years  ago,  a  flame  of  fire  was  seen^-  which  fdl 
fion^  the  heavens  on  the  ground,  burst  and  caused  grekt  terror 

Earthquakes  are  extremely  rare  in  Palestine.  Aboiit  tweaty- 
five  years  ago»  the  shock  of  one  wl^(  felt  at  I^azareth,  ^hich  is 
said  to  have  been  pf  several  seconds  duration^ 

Palestine  is  very  rich  in  Vegetable  productions ;  even  the  rude 
rocks  of  Judsea  are  full  of  them,  and  covered  in  winter  with 
beautiful  verdure.  Numerous  plants  that  grow  wild  are  used  for 
food.  They  ahnost  all  blossom  fix>m  February  to  Ajsril.  There 
is  no  want  of  trees.  The  pomegranfite  is  commod :  it  blossbms 
in  July  and  the  fruit  ripens  m  October.  Besides  the  spedes  with 
sweet  fruit,  there  is  another,  the  fruit  of  which  is  sour,  but  there  ia 
no  difference  in  the  blossoms  or  the  leaves.  The  olive  blossom^  in 
April,  and  the  crop  b  gibbered  in  September.  The  oil  is  not  so' 
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jgdod  ksk  im^t  be,  because  they  are  obKged  to  gadiertke  tnpat 
before  it  is  ripe  to  preserve  it  from  the  thieves.  The  moltt  coa- 
dderabk  palm-grove  is  near  Derbelach ;  there  are  Hkewifle  several 
near  Gaza,  but  fn  Rama^  Acre  and  Jerusalem,  they  are  lees  fre^ 
<juent.  1^  TOincipal  forests  are  still  in  Lebanon,  Antilebanoa^ 
and  in  the  vauej  neaor  Halil.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  vaiiety  of 
"dieir  productions,  bttt  also  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  veg^^atioa^ 
^at  Syria  and  Palestine  excel  most  of  the  j»x)V]nce8  of  me  Otto- 
man empire,  though  no  great  labour  is  bestowed  in  the  cuhure 
of  the  soil. 

•  Cotton,  tobacco,  beans  and  lentils  are  sown  in  March,  after  the 
ground  has  been  well  broken  with  a  plough  or  spade.  The  graans 
of  cotton  are  first  stirred  for  a  time  in  wet  ashes,  or  in  rod  earth, 
to  promote  their  rapid  growth.  They  are  sowii  in  rows,  tlie 
•weeds  carefully  pulled  up  and  the  earth  loosened  with  a  spade. 
•In  July  the  pods  are  gathered  and  the  haulm  left  on  the  field. 
Where  the  soil  is  moist  they  sow  cot^n  every  year,  otherwise 
only  every  two  or  three  years;  As  soon  as  they  have  peeled  off 
'the  husk  of  ther  cotton,  th^  separate  it  from  the  seeds  hy  a 
macAnne,  in  which  two  cyHnaers,  one  made  of  wood,  and  laroe, 
the  oth^  of  iron,  are  set  in  motion,  in  contrary  directiims,  by 
means  of  a  wheel.  The  wool  winds  through,  the  seeds  remain 
behind,  and  are  said  to  be  very  good  for  oxen.  I  remarked  in 
some  places,  that  com,  even  when  already  in  the  ear,  was  used  as 
fodder  for  horses ;  it  is  said  to  make  them  fitrong  and  fat.  The 
vine  blossoms  in  May  and  the  gmpes  are  ripe  in  August.  Tliey 
are  usually  dried,  or  a  kind  of  decoction  made  of  the  must,  for 
onfy  the  uhristianft  make  wine. 

Of  wild  animals  the  most  common  are  the  kanxe^j  ffcixal,  amed,- 
ehaniaier  and  AbfielcMsani,     The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse, 
and  is  manufactured  in  the  towns;  it  is  mixed  with  cotton   and 
made  into  cu^pets  or  ordinary  clothing.     Oxen  and  cows  are  used 
in  agriculture.     Their  hides  are  said  not  to  be  staong  enough  for 
use,  nor  do  the  people  know  the  usual  manner  of  preparing'them. 
In  the  day  time,  the  dogs  are  out  of  the  towns,  and  cAen  ia-  the 
church-yards,  and  bark  furiously  at  those  Who  pass  by.     But  in 
the  night  each  goes  to  his  own  cjuartei^  of  the  city,  which  he  "will 
'  not  sdfibr  to  be  contested  with  hmi  by  any  one.   if  a  ststmge  dog 
comas  into  it,  the  neighbours  immediately  come  to  the  help  of 
the  one  whose  dominion  has  been  trespassed  on,  and  woe  be  to 
the  stranger  if  hedoes  not  immediately  take  flight     The  Arabs 
feed  th^n,  but  carefully  avoid  touching  ihem.    In  general  they 
resemble  our  shepherd  dogs.     In  Jenbho  they  are  large,  lean, 
-and  like  our  greyhounds.     Almost  all  kinds  of  birds   that  we 
have  in  Germany  abound  in  Syria,  especially  birds  of  prey .     Am- 
phibious animals  are  less  numerous^  and  the  report  that. Tiberias 
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And  Seflbt  were  onoe  iminhabiiUbie  on  account  of  the  number  of 
•nakes  is  not  now  confirmed.  The  inhabitants  unanimously 
affirm  that  the  Jordan,  and  still  more  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  abouna 
in  fish.  The  breeding  of  bees  is  carried  on  here  with  as  great  ad- 
vantaod  as  it  is  in  E^ypt  There  they  make  more  wax,  here 
nu«e  noney.  Very  little  care  is  bestowed  on  them,  but  thev  make 
a  great  deal  of  honey,  and  that  of  Bethlehem  is  celebrated  for  its 
whiteness  and  good  flavour.  The  wax  is  far  from  suiBcient  for 
the  consumption,  and  the  pilgnms  from  Caidistan  and  Anatolia 
bring  large  quantities  to  Jerusalem.  If  they  do  not  come,  a  high 
price  must  be  paid  for  that  of  £gypt.  The  Arabs  have  no  want 
of  fleas  and  lice,  and  Acre  and  Sanet  are  scud  to  be  particularly 
well  sKDcLed  with  them.  Caterpillars  are  innumerable.  In 
February,  March  and  April,  they  are  seen  on  the  ground  in 
rainy  weather,  in  clumps,  uttder  a  web.  Near  Gaza  th^  ticklouae 
is  very  common.  It  mes  into  people's  faces,  eats  itself  in,  and 
inunediately  becomes  ffiddy  and  dies.  If  it  fastens  on  the  foot 
or  any  o^er  part  of  the  body,  it  often  lives  two  days,  but  still 
dies  after  boils  have  broken  out  on  th^  body- 

The  locusts  are  a  well,  known  plague  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
They  geoeially  come,  after  %  warm  winter,  from  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  Two  yean  ago  they  consumed  at  Heift^  and  last  jear 
at  Naaarelh,  not  only  all  the  grass,  but  even  the  shoots  of  the 
trees  and  the  pease  wad  other  l^^^uminous  vegetables  in  the  bazar« 
Three  years  ago  they  thrijoe  visited  Jerusalem  in  great  numfoea:$« 
This  year  they  arrived  so  early  as  the  6th  of  April,  two  days 
after  a  strong  south  wind.  A  single  one  lavp  one  nundred  eggs^ 
To  attempt  tneir  destruction  by  bumihg  or  Diny  inff  is  considered 
to  be  of  no  use.  They  are  therefore  left  to  take  tnetr  course  till 
they  either  fiv  to  another  place  of  their  owp  accord,' or  are 
whurled  away  by  the  east  wmd,  which  'is  their  most  danfftorouft 
enemy.    Thev  are  strung  upon  a  thread  and  dried  for  fooo. 

The  great  fertility  of  Falestine  causes  all  kinds  of  provisions  to 
be  veiy  cheap.  In  Samaria  the  prices  are  usually  rather  hi^ei^ 
and  in  Jtidsea  the  bluest  of  all.  Here  too  people  complam  of 
high  prices  and  bad  tunes.  Several  old  persons  eave  me  a  coni* 
parative  statement  of  the  prices,  which  shewed  that  they  had 
encreased  six'-fold  within  fifty  years;  At  Jtoisalem  this  is  ascribed 
to  the  increased  number  of  the  jn^rims;  Formerly  there  came 
at  Easter  hardly  five  hundred,  and  now  above  four  tinousand. 

Fertile  as  this  country  always  was  and  still  is,  yet  it  resembles 
(in  one  part)  a  solitary  desert*  Whence,  the  reader  may  ask,  1$ 
this  phenomenon  ?  About  forty  years  ago  the  Pacha  ofDamas- 
cus,  disguised  as  a  dervise,  ana  accompanied  by  one  of  his  confi* 
domSy  travelled  throusdh  the  country  about  Jencho.  They  were 
heqpitably  tieated«     The  inhabitants  set  all  kinds  of  provittcms 
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^ore  thetn,  and  gare  them  ju^oe  of  th«  susar-csne  in  a  ciish.  A 
wngle  stem  was  sufficient  to  fill  a  whole  cush  with  juiee.^  ^^ 
Pacha  inferred  from  the  fertility  of  the  country  that  the  inhabi- 
tants' must  be  rich,  and  loaded  them  with  heavy  taxes.  He  sent 
soldiers  there  every  year  to  levy  the  tribute  which  he  asked^  who 
ill-treated  the  pebjple  and  extorted  thrice  as  much  as  waa^requiraL 
The  inhalntants,  weary  of  this  oppresidon  and  iU-osage,  almost 
all  fled  with  their  property  into  toe  desert.  After  a  lame  of 
many  years,  the  Pacha  again  vinted  the'  country,  and  was 
astonished  at  finding  it  so  desolate  and  bfurren.  Instead  ist  a 
nngle  sugar-cane,  ten  were  required  to  fill  half  a  £sh.  He  re- 
iieved  the  countrV  from  tribute,  but  the  fuptives  did  not  return, 
and  thus  one  of  Uie  most  beautiful  parts  of  Palestine  has  become 
almost  a  desert  This  is  the  history  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  xmd  those  which  are  not  yet  converted  into  a 
Ifraste,  may  expect  that  this  will  be  their  fate. 

-  •  » 

'  Ruins  in  Pakstine  and  on  the  CbaH  ofPkcmickL 

There  are  few  countries  so  abounding  in  traces  of  a  Ibrmer 
ffreat  population,  but  few  also  where  they  are  so  uninteresting  as 
m  Palestine.  The  finest  buildings  are  destroyed  to  the  very 
foundadons,  and  it  is  only  of  ordinary  houses^  that  some  in. 
sulated  walls  xemaiii  8^diB|^.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  times  of 
the  Romans,  and  so  inagmfioant '  that  they  would  not  deserve 
|U)dce,  were '  not  their  names,  though  very  much  disfigured,  of 
nnportance  to*  ancient  iseofimphy  and  history.  The  vflhees  ot 
Kilnita,  Zaka,  LebheSTSU  on  DaavSe's  map.  ImlfLg 
nnce  wholly  disappeared. 

At  Gaza  there  are  bUt  few  remi^ns.  In  the  town  and  before 
it)  are  ancient  vaults:  in  the  burying  ground  of  the  Mahome- 
taos  there  are  m^ble  slabs  with  very  ancient  inscriptions.  In 
Azot  there  are,  i^  many  old  waUs :  in  Jebna  the  ruins  of  a 
church,  afterwards  converted  into  a  mosque,  but  now  forsaken 
iand  piMitly  destroyed.  In  the  valley  westward  there  is  an  aqu&> 
^uct,  dstems  and  bridgtes. 

On  the  whole  searcbast  the  ruins  of  Ascalon  and  Csesareaare  the 
most  considerable.  Those  of  Ascalon,  in  thdr  present  state, 
do  not  carry  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  Romans.  Two  years 
ligo  iLady  Stanhope  employed  workmen  to  dig,  but  the  only  fiiiit 
<n  her  great  expenoes,  was  some  statues  of  t&e  tunes  of  the 
Romans,  and  these  she  had  broken,  to  reniove  a  prejudice  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  thought  that  treasures  were  hidaen  in  them,  k 
is  probable  that  a  more  satisfiiustory  result  mi^ht  be  obtained  by 
^SSPV  ^  ^  Csesarea.  Here  mere  are  gigantic  columns  of 
granittt  a^d  marble,  prodigious  walls  half  buned,  which  inflpire 
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mdandioly  reflectiona  on  the  i^ciasitiides  of  thingt.  In  this 
elevated  spot,  vliich  ia  four  hundred  jMce^  long  and  as  many 
broad,  the  Turris  Strakmis  probably  atoody  wmch  Herod,  ao 
ocHtfoigto  Joagphua,  adonied  with  a  magnUiQent  palace.  ^ 

The  eKtEaorainasy  aplendpur  of  Caesarea  maybe  mrther  inferred 
from  die  more  considerable  remaina  of  New  Cfaeaarea.  Besides  the 
lofty  atrong  city  walla  and  many  buildings,  there  are  columns  by 
hundreda  on  the  seiuahcHre  one  above  another,  or  Ijring  dose  to» 
gether  in  the  water.  In  every  one  of  these  remmns,  we  see  the 
magnificence  of  Old  Caesarea,  the  ruins  of  which  furmshed  the 
materials.  Gxeat  quantities  of  marble  blocks  and  columns  have 
ance  been  oanied  to  Acre  and  Jaffa,  to  build  the  fqrtificationa. 
There  are  alao  many  remaina  of  walla  and  of  single  houses,  with-; 
out  the  abovementioned  walla,  on  the  s^a^xMst  to  the  north.  The 
ruins  of  a  convent  at  Der  Asnid,  a  league  ncoth  of  Gaza,  whicl\ 
lie  scattered  over  a  large  field,  deserve  notice.  Two  leMues  south 
ci  Jif  a  are  the  ruins  of  the  lofty  bridge  with  two  arches,  under 
which  the  little  river  RuUn  flows.  The  prodigious  siae  of  the 
atones,  and  the  hdg^t  of  the  arches,  renaer  it  verv  remarkable 
and  diew  It  to  be  of  grettt  antiauity.  There  are  two  cnapels  near  it 
in  idiich  the  Mahometans  perxoria  theic  prayera.  Near  Jaffa,  oa 
the  way  to  Rama,  are  the  cooaiderable  ruma  cif  an  ancient  moaque 
called  Hedra. 

Three  hundred  pacea  to  the  weat  of  the  jmresent  town  of  Rama, 
are  the  ruinaof  alarge  building  now  caUed  DachaipeaElabidh,  and 
formerly  the  Church  of  die  Forty  Martyrs.  This  building,  which 
is  nx  hundred  paces  in  length^nd  breadth,  was  erected  by  the 
Knights  Temptara  in  the  timea  of  the  cruqade^.  We  even  «till  see 
the  upper  and  the  subterraneous  church  with  nine  pillars  and  two 
naves,  the  subterraneous  dwdlings,  magazines  and  cisterns,  the 
external  walls  and  the  cells. 

In  later  times  the  Arabs  made  three  mosques  in  it,  as  appears 
from  the  inscriptiims,  one  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  souui^  side 
of  the  square  edifice,  and  built  in  the  middle  two  chapels,  for  San- 
tcxia.  Tne  upper  wall  of  the  lofty  minaret,  the  ascent  to  which  is 
by  a  hundrea  and  twenty-five  steps,  is  fiEir  inferior  in  solidity  and 
beauty  to  the  lower  purt  built  bv  the  Christians.  Sofme  years 
ago,  tne  Mostalem  wished  to  use  these  large  and  handsome  stones 
for  building,  but  he  couldnot  get  one  of  them  entire,  and  there- 
fore desiatad  from  hia  purpoee.  It  ia  now  two  hundred  yeara 
since  it  waa  ruined  The  aatem  of  St  Helena,  probably  ouilt 
by  her,  ia  VCTy  dem  vad  uncommonly  large,  beiiu^  thirty-three 
feet  in  length'  and  thirty  in  breadth,  with  twenty-^ur  openingi^ 
and  ccmatructed  with  g^^  solidity. 

In  the  Dschamea  Kebir,  now  the  largest  mosque  in  the  town, 
the  grcsat  church  of  St.  if obA  is  e^aly  recognized,  only  the  mina* 


ret  is  c^  Sarsoeo  architecture.  I^he  yubtciiaiwimfl  irauhs  doe  iimM 
remarkable  which  are  near  the  ocmvent  of  the  I^ranka^  and  alwaja 
contain  much  water  in  the  wet  season.  ^^^  ^^^^^'^  diaoovered 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  the  people  were  so  terrified  at  their  doith 
and  extent,  that  they  immediat^y  bricked  them  up  again*  Tbej 
are  said  to  be  like  a  labyrindi,  and  were  probabfy  leaerroirs  far 
water,  but  the  present  inhabitants  had  no  aotiop  of  the  use  for 
which  th^  were  intended. 

Near  Haram  are  the  considerable  remains  of  ApoUonica.  Yoo 
see,  in  the  sea,  large  thick  walls,  and  close  t^  tnem,  handsonte 
stairs,  which  lead  from  the  lower  buildings  to  the  upper  anea, 
situated  on  the  high  bank.  Of  these  there  are  sbll  ooosideraUe 
remains,  the  solidity  and  construction  of  which  seem  to  indksatp 
that  a  castle  once  stood  here.  Granite  and  marble  odiuniBa  are 
in  the  sea,  and  fragments  of  walls  scattered  in  the  adjacent  fidkis. 
It  is  probable,  that  by  digrin?,  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city 
might  be  traced.  Five  hundred  paces  north  of  Tantuia,  on  tl^e 
sea,  are  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  castle,  which  the  inhabitamta 
say  was  binlt  by  the  Frmch  during  the  crusades. 

This  whole  country,  as  far  as  AtUd,  waa  fannerly  full  of 
castles,  houses,  and  cisterns,  but  most  of  the  first  are  tot^y  de» 
stroyed,  and  the  latter  filled  upr  only  a  castle^  on  the  rid^  of 
the  adjacent  chain  of  mountains,  still  remains.    On  Mount  Car* 
mel  are  numerous  caves,  which  may  have  formerly  served  as 
dwellings  for  hermits.     The  largest  or  them,  called  the  Schcwl  of 
Elijah,  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Mahometans  and  Jewn. 
The  cave,  which  is  eighteen  paces  long,  and  ten  broad,  is  guarded 
by  an  Iman.    All  round  there  is  a  benich  for  the  Divan,  except 
on  the  left  side,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  amilar  fpnMo, 
five  paces  long,  and  as  many  broad,  less  re^larly  hewn  m  the 
rock.    At  the  back  part  of  the  larger  division  there  axe  lampa^ 
and  s<xne  rags,  which  are  called  trophies  of  victory,  and  are  most 
devoutly  touched  by  the  Mahometans  who  come  hither  on  pil- 
grimage.    Several  came  in  while  I  was  there :  they  prayed  first 
at  the  door,  then  in  the  middle,  lastly  near  the  lamps,  and  oon* 
eluded  their  devotion  by  kiseang^the  flags.    The  Mahametans 
and  Jews  call  this  the  School  of  £lijah ;  that  above,  in  the  cosi- 
vent,  the  School  of  Elisha.  The  Greek  inscriplaons  carved  in  the 
two  side  walls  are  very  did,  and  merit  the  attention  of  those  who 
study  Greek  paleography.  Theoontentsof  all  are  the  same.  Each 
of  those  who  have  carved  their  names  beg  to  be  remembered. 
ThcT  were  probably  made  in  the  first  centuries,  of  the  Christian 
era,  by  persons  who  visited  these  holy  places  out  of  devotion. 

The  riiins  of  the  celebrated  Carmeute  convent  are  oh  Mosmt 
Carmel.  It  was  rebuilt  ninety  years  aao.  The  buildings  were 
formerly  more  extensive.     The  ruins  which  are  now  seen,  anion^ 
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Whidi«re  Uodcs  oF  marble,  ore  nid  to  be  as  old  as  Ae  times  of 
St.  HeLena:  that  they  are  older  than  the  Crusades  seems  oer- 
tain.  Daring  die  French  invasion  the  convent  was  used  as  an 
hospital :  all  the  soldiers  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Ane  were  con- 
veyed thither,  and  siany  perished  in  the  retrsat.  The  convent 
was  plundered,  and  die  cnurdi  stripped  of  its  roof  by  the  troc^ 
of  Ghezsar  Paeha.  A  hundred  steps  to  the  norUuwast  is  a 
chapel,  built  about  axty  jrears  ago,  by  the  schismatic  Greeks. 
Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  pkdn  of  Am,  on  a  mountain,  there 
is  a  very  ancient  building,  near  which  are  many  substruetioBs. 
An  andent  jpaved  toad,  probably  a  wodi  of  the  Romans,  leads 
nearly  to  it.  About  Acre  you  find  several  edumns  of  marble 
and  granite;  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  eveiT  mo- 
nument of  antiquity  has  been  cleared  away  in  erecting  the  fortift* 
catbna.  In  the  city  itself  there  are  stiU  many  monumaits,  chiefly 
of  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The  Photnicians  called  it  Acca,  also 
Abyron  or  Accaron ;  the  Greeks  called  it  Ptolemals,  and  the 
Romans,  Civitas  Acconenos.  The  Knights  of  St.  John,  in  the 
Crusades,  save  it  the  name  of  St.  Jean  a* Acre.  On  the  Rcuu  el 
Mesdierfi  CScala  Tyriorum),  there  are  various  substructions  and 
reservoirs  lor  water,  which  seem  to  be  of  h^h  antiqui^.  They 
are  not  of  the  times  of  the  crusades.  Tnis  was  probaby  the 
frontier  of  the  Phcsnician  territory,  and  an  important  point. 
The  Castellum  Lamberti  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Saron,  near  the 
village  of  the  same  name.  A  league  distant,  six  hundred 
paces  from  the  sea,  on  an  eminence,  is  a  great  number  of  columns 
with  doric  capitals,  some  standing,  others  lying  on  the  ground. 
These  Bxe^  undoubtedly,  remains  of  the  very  ancient  town  of 
Sida.  A  league  further  are  the  much  more  remarkable  ruins  of 
£cdippa.  Large  and  small  marble  columns,  solid  foundations, 
&c.,  snow  that  this  was  a  mudi  richer  and  more  important  place. 
From  this  place  we  see  a  broad  road  made  with  stones  almost  to 
Cape  Blanco.  As  soon  as  you  have  got  round  Cape  Blanco, 
where  the  road  is  continually  steep  and  dangerous,  you  again 
find  remains  of  a  very  considerable  place,  with  cisterns* 

The  under  wall  oi  the  Well  Raaselain,  called  also  Solomon^s 
Well,  is  certainly  of  the  remotest  ages ;  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villafi^e  of  the  same  name,  there  are  manjr  walls  of  ereat  solidity 
and  nigh  antiquity.  An  aqueduct,  which  is  part^  destroyedf, 
leads  firam  hence  to  the  ancient  Sur.  That  part  is  tMsst  preserved 
which  leads  from  the  Mosque  Maschuk  nearly  to  the  present 
town  of  Sot.  The  hand  of  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to  efface 
here  every  ttioce  of  more  enlightened  times.  The  most  consi- 
derable ruin  in  the  city,  is  that  of  a  great  church  of  the  Byzantine 
«^.  We  still  distinguish  the  arches,  the  bold  construction,  the 
height ;  and  near  it  are  some  granite  columns  of  prodigious  ^e. 
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On  the  way  from  Sur  to  Saido,  we  meet  with  boiuideraUe  re- 
maanB  ci  some  town,  ahnost  every  half  league,  and  the  nearer  w^ 
approach  the  latter  place,  the  more  evicfent  traces  do  we  find 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  Three  leagues  before  Saida,  are  the 
ruins  of  Sarepta,  near  which  is  the  oratory  of  Elijah.  Five 
years  ago,  a  sarcophagus  was  found  two  leagues  from  Saida,  but 
the  inscription  has  been  ance  wantonly  destroyed.  About  Saida 
there  are  many  remains  of  walls  and  columns,  but  notlung  of 
importance ;  and  the  ruins  in  the  dty  itself  are  tminteresting,  and 
of  the  rudest  ages. 

In  ^peneral*  we  cannot  take  astep  here  without  being  reminded 
of  ancient  and  more  prosperous  times.  Sometimes  you  meet  with 
Sterns  half  filled  up;  sometimes  with  fragments  of  marble 
.columns ;  and  the  cattle  graze,  or  the  com  now  grows,  where 
4aties,  villages,  and  gardens  once  presented  the  most  gratifying 
scenes  of  animation^  industry  and  opulence. 

Ruins  in  Gtdilee. 

The  ruins  of  Diocsesorea  are  very  conaderable.  Many  adunms 
of  granite,  frag;ments  of  walls  and  marble  lie  scattered  about  the 
.  mountain,  and  at  its  foot  where  Saphuri  now  stands.  In  Naza- 
reth, near  the  church  of  the  Latin  convent,  there  are  ancient 
columns,  capitals,  &c  of  a  larger  size,  and  in  most  of  the  remain- 
ing houses^  substructions  of  a  oetter  age.  On  Mount  Tabor  are 
many  ruins  chiefly  of  the  times  of  the  crusades.  In  and  about 
Tiberias,  we  foimd  ruins  and  columns  which  attest  the  splendoil^r 
that  it  received  from  Herodes  Ant^Mis.  These  remains  are  par- 
ticularly important  on  the  east  dde  to  the  distance  of  hatfak^^ue 
beyond  Tiberias.  The  dty,  in  ancient  times^  was  more  to  the 
south,  and  it  is  only  since  the  crusades  that  it  has  stood  on  its 
present  sdte.  Renudns  of  temples  and  other  |Bpreat  buildii:^ 
may  still  be  traced,  but  I  looked  m  vain  for  inscriptions. 

Among  the  antiquities  in  the  city  I  observed  an  aUp  xdievo  on 
a  stone  m  blue  granite,  which  may  have  been  placed  over  the 
door  of  a  house.  It  is  four  feet  long,  one  and  a  half  hifi;h  and 
upwards,  the  same  subject  twice  over ;  a  lion  biting  a  honb  in 
the  hind  le^.  The  similarity  with  the  Phcenidan  s^le  made  this 
monument  mteresting  to  me,^  though  the  rudeness  of  the  work* 
manship  b  by  no  means  pleaong. 

Where  the  Jordan  issues  fi^m  the  sea  of  Gahlee^  there  aie 

considerable  remains  of  walls  on  both  banks^  which  appear  to 

to  be  of  the  times  of  the  crusades.    Not  Sar  oflp  there  are  rem 

,  of  abridge  of  the  times  of  the  Romans,  which  are  m  such  4  stale, 

.  that  no  great  expense  would  be  necessary  to  repair  the  brid^, 

by  which  many  travellers  would  be  savea  the  trouble  ol  wading 
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througli  th^  Jordan,  which  after  heavy  rains  is  attended  with 
danger,  as  ocular  demonstraticm  has  pitived  to  me.  In 
Hamur  are  the  ruing  c^  Godolara^  amoki^  which  those  of  the 
Koman  ampUtheatre  are  the  most  remanable  ft»r  their  extent 
aod  good  state  of  proaervation. 

Ruins  in  Smuaria, 

In  Dschenin,  there  are  many  ruins  which  appear  to  be  chiefly 
of  the  times  of  the  Saracens :  the  most  important  is  a  khan,  built  five 
or  fsoi  hundred  years  ago,  and  destroyed  about  fifty  years  ago.  It 
conmCed  of  four  parts,  the  court  yard,  the  dwellings,  the  seraglio 
and  the  mosque*  Part  of  the  walls  are  still  standing,  widi  the 
great  gateway,  over  which  sentences  from  the  koran  are  carved  in 
alto-raievo  in  Neski  characters,  reoommeiiding  to  the  rich  to  take 
care  of  the  poor. 

Inunedialely  beyond  Dsehenin,  in  the  narrow  valley,  the  re- 
mains of  a  tower  are  seen  on  a  moimtain  to  the  right  Such 
r^nsoins  are  common  in  Samaria,  but  there  are  none  in  such  good 
preservation  as.  these.  The  lower  walls  of  most  of  the  houses  in 
Samaria  are  very  ancient  On  the  way  ftom  Naplous  to  S^unarili 
(Sebaste)  there  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  and  in  Sebaste  itself 
many  marble  columns,  most  of  them  lying  exk  the  ground,  many 
staiioing,  but  without  any  inscriptions.  The  ruins  of  the  churcn 
of  St.  Jdhn  the  Baptist,  whidi  tlie  Mahometans  havepartly  con- 
verted into  a  mosque,  are  the  most  conrnderable.  To  the  west 
ore  the  ruins  of  Marta  Ason  At  Najdous  there  are  in  the  houses 
many  pillars  of  granite  and  marble,  and  wails  which  are  the  work 
of  more  prosperous  times :  neiff  it  is  JaooVs  well  and  many  ruins. 
In  Seodschel  there  are  many  ruins  of  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
a  great  many  old  towers.  At  Elbir,  the  ancient  Machmas,  thete 
are  many  old  wdUs^  among  whidi  we  distinguidi  those  of  a  large 
cfaurdi  binlt  by  St  Helena,  on  the  spot  where  the  parents  of 
Cbrtat  diaeovered  diat  their  son  had  remained  bdiind  at  J  erusalem. 
At  Kariataneb  (St.  Jeremia),  ore  the  ruins  of  a  church,  whidi  has 
not  been  iiised  as  s«ch  for  these  two  hundted  years :  it  is  large,  on  the 
whole  in  good  preservation,  has  much  iiescmblance  with  a  basilica, 
and  is  now-  iMed  bb  a  stable  for  horses.  The  grave  of  Rachael  is 
ootJieway  toBethl^em,  half  a  le^uefiom  the  convent  of  Elias, 
in  the  plain  of  Ewata  Atakitur.  Near  lite  grave  of  Rachael  there 
10  a  stone  on  the  groiaid,  with  llie  foHoidn^  letters :  )£LAva£L. — 
In  Betldeh^n  there  are  numerous  remams  of  ancient  edifices, 
but  vory  few  thai  are  iiiteresting.  The  ptfndpd  church  itself  is  a 
very  remiarkabte  monument  ^f  christian  antiquitV»and  the  following 
likewise  merit  attention ;  Viz.  th^  t6mb  of  St.  Jerome,  thai  o^  St. 
Paiik,  and  her  daughter  Suitoehia,  that  of  St  Euaelnus,  abbot 
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of  Cremoqg^  near  the  church  of  St  Catharine,  and  the  saoelhim 
of  that  great  father  of  the  churcL  The  most  remarkable  riun« 
near  this  village,  are  those  of  the  Om  Solomon,  the  extent  and 
solidity  of  which  claim  for  this  work  the  antiquity  that  b  ascribed 
to  it.  Tradition  reports  them  to  have  been  erected  by  Solomon, 
and  to  be  the  same  with  those  of  Edom.  They  lie  in  a  valley 
close  to  a  hill.  To  the  NW.  opposite  the  ponas,  is  the  wailed 
well  under  ground  with  a  hole,  and  two  other  artificial  ones. 
Over  it  there  are  great  vaults.  The  aqueduct  lies  deep  in  the 
ground,  on  a  stone  foundation.  The  water  flows  tlirough  round 
iron  pipes,  which  are  covered  with  two  hewn  stones,  and  walled 
in  with  stones.  There  are  three  ponds.  At  the  foot  of  the  El- 
feridi  mountain  of  the  French,  who  had  a  ^eat  fortress  here,  vi 
which  many  ruins  are  still  visible,  are  remains  of  Engaddi ;  and 
to  the  west  is  the  labyrinth  of  Chareitum.  The  exterior  is  of 
good  workmanship,  but  tlie  interior  is  but  little  known.  The 
subterraneous  passages  are  sud  to  extend  very  far,  and  to  be  filled 
with  many  wild  beasts. .  Vadi  Musa,  two  days  and  a  half  journey 
NEJ  of  Akaba,  is  extremely  remarkable  for  the  numerous  anti> 
quides,  and  the  remains  oi  the  ancient  city  of  Petra,  which  has 
been  frequently  visited  of  late  years. 

Ruins  in  and  about  Jerusalem. 

♦ 

Jerusalem. has  had  the  melancholy  lot  to  be  so  often  levelled  x» 
the  foundations,  that  the  appearance  of  many  parts  is  quite 
changed :  the  extent  of  mount  Sion,  and  the  Moriah,  are  now 
difficult  to  trace ;  and  it  would  probably  be  imposnble  for  the 
most  careful  inquirer  to  discover  or  accurately  to  distinguish, 
among  the  mass  of  ruins,  the  traces  of  those  which  belong  to 
particular  periods. 

Thus  we  know,  that  when  the  Jews  began  to  rebuild  the  temple 
after  it  destruction,  the  Emperor  Adrian  caused  all  the  remains 
to  be  tlirown  into  the  valley,  and  a  grove,  consecrated  to  Jupiter, 
to  be  planted  there.  What  was  then  done  to  the  valley  about 
the  Moriah,  was  done  to  other  valleys,  with  other  buildines;  and 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  has  also  lost,  by  this  means,  taviSi  of  its 
denth,  breadth  and  fertility.  The  inquirer,  therefore,  is  like  one 
lea  by  an  ignus  fatuus,  goes  from  one  piece  of  wall  to  another^  in 
hopes  of  finding  interesdng  remains,  and  is  every  where  disap- 
pomted.  Wc  &ve,  however,  certain  fixed  points  in  whirfi  we 
cannot  be  deceived, — the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  and  Gehenna^  the 
wall  of  Siloah,  the  brook  of  Eedron,  mount  Sion,  the  situation  of 
the  whole  tract,  in  which  we  can  easily  distinguish  the«»«a#?^ 
and  xaT*»Ti^a  flroAif,  and  even  in  the  ruins  of  the  xoMowtXftf.  The 
absurdities  which  would  result  from  any  alteratioiu  are  evident  to 
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every  unprejudiced  person.  The  inliabitants  are  probably  rig^t  in 
their  conjectures  also ;  that  the  ruins  under  the  present  harenij^ 
columns  of  unconunon  size,  walls  of  remarkably  large  stones, 
some  walls  in  the  Birket  Israel^  the  foundation  of  the  southeast 
wall  of  the  city,  and  some  cisterns  on  mount  Sion,  are  of  the  age 
of  David  or  Solomon ;  that  some  pieces  of  walls  about  the  city, 
many  filled  up  vaults  in  it,  a  considerable  part  of  th^  south-eai^ 
wall,  which  surrounds  the  former  temple  of  Solomon,  ^»  welt  as 
the  Mosaic  pavements,  and  many  ruins  under  the  harem,  arc  of 
the  times  of  the  Romans.  So  inuch  appears  from  the  description 
given  by  several  Christians,  who  were  employed  as  workmen  in 
the  reparation  of  the  harem  undertaken  tnree  years  ago,  which 
had  been  burnt  six  years  ago,  and  who  of  course  had  to  search 
every  part,  that  remains  dating  from  various  periods  may  be  here 
distinguished.  If  the  long  passages  and  large  halls,  which  they 
o^iserved  in  them,  were  of  the  age  of  Herod,  the  above-mentioned 
remains  were  certainly  not  so.  Reasons,  derived  from  history, 
architecture  or  paleography,  lead  us  -to  attribute  to  the  times  of 
the  Romans,  the  tonibs  of  the  kings,  as  they  are  called,  half  a 
league  north-west  of  die  city ;  also  most  of  trie  f>epulchres  hewn 
in  die  rock  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
judges  a  league  to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

The  only  remains  of  the  time  of  Cpnstantine  are  the  lower  part 
of  the  diurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 'a  gate  on  the  east  side 
with  many  omaiqekits,  the  chiuch  6f  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  and 
.the  wooden  door  taken  from  the  first,  at  St.  8tephen*s  gpatc,  or 
Sctd  Mariam.  The  border,  frieze,  and  all  the  ornaments-are  in 
the  same  style,  and  like  others  of  these  times,  their  age  is,  there- 
fore, evidently  proved,  and  the  tradition  confirmed. 

Many  Greek  churches  are  of  the  age  of  Justinian  and  He- 
raclius,  but  either  because  they  had  been  devastated,  or  from 
other  causes,  they  have  undergone  considerable  alterations. 

The  ruins  of  the  hospital  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  lietween 
the  bazar  and  the  churcli  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  of  the  time 
of  the  crusades.  It  seems  to  have  resembled  a  fortress,  and  was 
thrice  as  large  as  the  Armenian  convent,  five  hundred  paces  long 
and  nearly  as  many  broad.  When  Saladin,  favoured  by  treachery 
and  good  fortune,  had  already  scaled  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Christians  long  defended  themselves  obstinately  in  it.  At  length, 
being  without  succour  or  hope,  they  were  obfiged  to  yield,  and 
were  all  put  to  the  sword.  It  was  hereupon  determined,  that  in 
future  there  should  be  no  building  within  tne  walls  of  this  hospital^ 
and  hi^nce  this  spot,  which  lies  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  has 
lain  waste  up  to  this  day.  There  are  merely  some  small  houses  with 
shojw  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  where  the  bazar-is.  Formerly 
they  all  belonged  to  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,     Some  centuries 
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ami  ^1^  ^  the  paimrobfi  fell  so  dMjper^tely  m  love  viidr  «  Turk- 
i^  girl,  that  he  pmraiBed  to  aigure  his  r^lj^an  and  embnux;  Mifr* 
hometanum  if  he  could  obtain  the  ^rl  for  m»  «ife.  The  Turks, 
rejoiced  at  the  acquiatioa  of  a  man  nf  Ib«  importanp^  gsv^  him 
the  girl.  The  hoofles  remained  to  him  and  his^  defend  mte, 
above  forty  different  fiunilaes  of  whom  now  Ikye  i|i  JemaoleiiL 
l]iiey  share  among  them  the  revemieof  these boMfles^  nHiich,  ftora 
the  incTQiised  numbw  of  pi^rims^  fias  b^eii  aHgiaeHlled  within 
these  thirty  years  in  the  p^porUoo  of  7  to  17*  The  foMndmioos 
of  this  Inuldiiiff  are,  bowev^,  muoh  older,  and  part  of  them  miut 
be  referred  at  ^ast  to  the  time  of  the  JUyi^ans.  it  is  possible  that 
ev4sn  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  ruips  of  ancient  buikliB^ 
were  made  use  of  in  building  apaliiae  tof  the  patriai^,  raamins 
of  which  are  here  to  be  se^n.  The  patriarchiu  church  was  west 
of  the  church  of  the  Hply  Sepulchre.  Part  of  it  is  paw  coo- 
verted  into  a  mo^ue.  Jt  extended  far  tp  the  acpth,  The  pillars, 
column^,  and  arches  (behind  the  chipreh  of  the  Hplv  Smulfihie) 
of  thjB  anient  church  qf  the  apostles,  i^e  to  fae  re&rrea  to  the 
time  of  Justinian.  On  the  ncMth-eeet  they  Jwied  the  building 
belonging  to  the  clergy  of  the  ((^urch  of  the  Holf  Sepulqhre^  and 
of  these  also  some  traees  may  yet  be  eeen. 

The  preceding  conjectures  on  the  hk^  antiqutty  ef  some  fwas 
are  by  no- means  arbitrary.  The  pvdou  are  aa  strong  as  can  be 
expected  in  such  a  case,  and  rest  cm  the  grind  and  eoloaaal  cha^ 
racter  whidi  distin^ahes  all  works  of  remote  antiquity.  All  the 
afioounts  and  descriptions  given  by  the  an^ents  of  the  Tower  of 
Babe],  the  seven  wonders  of  the  wcvld,  and  Dther  equaUv  har^ 
buildings,  the  origin  oi  which  the  anci^ts  partly  involved  in  m^ 
genious  fables,  lead  us  to  this  condusiaa.  We  have  tia(OeB  of  but 
a  very  few  monuments  of  these  iiges  remakiiq^  (or  our  inspection, 
and  those  £ew  are  diminutive,  ocnapiffed  with  the  grout  works 
whidi  were  once  erected  in  all  parts  dP  A&a  ai|d  the  uortbieaBt  of 
Africa,  and  even  in  tjie  east  en  EyroM.  But  these  few  f uUjr  oon- 
finn  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  In  Italy  there  areremaiiis  of 
another  kind,  which  ^ve  strength  to  our  eorgecturea.  They  are 
the  Cydc^pean  walls.  These  ere  generally  aseribed  to  thp  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  Etruscan  tribes,  or  ewn  to  thpse  a^|eaef  Wihioh  we 
have  aoaocounta  whatever,  and  nobody  mill  ever  thmk  of  iefeniag 
them  to  ti^  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  askd  stUl  hsa  die  Au« 
gustan  a^.  We  consider  it  equally  incorrect  to  aUribute  aome 
silbstructions,  which  are  somedBi^  met  uith  on  Mou^  SioB,  lo 
-the  Herodian  ^.  From  that  time  downwiude,  as  wdl  as  up- 
wards, to  the  time  of  Solomon,  we  find  no  epoch  to  which  t£e 
erection  of  such  gigantic  buildings  can  be  well  aficribed.  TIiks  me 
of  the  Jebusites  or  David,  and  chiefly  that  of  Solomon,  are  Ube 
most  suitable.     The  same  criteriori  guides  u$  when  we  ascFibe  the 
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pends  cif  Solonotiy  aosr  BethldieiD,  to  the  time  of  Solomon ;  the 
ruins  of  the  bridge  of  Rubin,  some  wails  of  Caoiarea,  Sebaste, 
SkJiesiy  and  in  w\  Samaria,  the  Idbyrinth  near  Hebvon,  and, 
lastlj,  aome  remaiiiB  under  the  harem,  to  timet  anterior  to  the 
Bomans,  when  an  energetic  national  s|urit  elected  them.  The 
wdil  of  Nehemiah  in  the  Taliej  of  Jdumphat  is  also  Ingfaly  mta* 
reatiiig  to  the  antiquary ;  it  is  extvemely  deep,  Tery  rq^larly  hewn 
in  the  rook,  and  surrQunded  abocve  witn  very  sohd  walls. 

The  aqueduct  is  equally  interesting,  «rhicii  begins  on  the  south 
SMfe  of  tojs  valley,  near  fit  Mary^  Well,  and  proceeds  in  a 
straii^t  line  to  the  north-east :  it  is  eight  hundred  reetlong,  three 
and  a  half  hidi,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  built  with  a 
solidity  that  defies  destruciian.  It  was  destined  to  convey  the 
aupernuous  water  fn>m  the  well,  and  the  valley  of  Jehoiaphat, 
under  ground,  to  the  place  where  the  Kedron  flows,  whence  it 
611cd  the  pond  of  Siloah,  and  lies  very  deep.  Above  twenty  steps 
lead  down  to  St  Mary  s  Well.  The  wall  round  this  well  is  very 
old,  of  very  laige  sfacnaes,  and  some  writing  of  remote  antiquity ; 
hat  they  coiUain  nothing  entire,  and  are  amiost  all  defaced. 

It  would  probably  be  moi^  diflicult  to  fix  the  ase  of  the  re- 
maining ruins,  whicn  have  been  for  the  most  part  paced  in  the 
state  in  whidi  we  now  see  them,  in  the  troublesoaie  times 
of  the  Abflssidfls,  the  Fatimites,  the  Seleueidie,  the  eru* 
saders,  the  Sultans  of  £girpt,  and  the  Turks.  We  mention 
some  that  aie  historically  lemarkaUe ;  but  must  repeat  our  ob- 
servation,  that  the  age  ot  moat  of  them  has  been  rendered  un- 
distinguishable,  either  by  manifold  alterations  or  too  great  devas- 
tatimis. 

Near  the  (jate  SeCti  Mariam  is  the  Salahijeh,  once  a  church  of 
St.  Anne,  with  a  convent  of  nuns,  where  St.  Anne  and  the  Holy 
Virria  are  said  to  have  been  bom.  It  belongs  to  the  Latins,  and 
weu  deserves  to  be  lepaiied  The  Maronites  have  applied,  but 
in  vain,  fbr  this  fine  building.  Near  the  balh  Elam  was  the 
Chwrdi  of  the  Virgin,  now  there  is  a  press  in  it,  with  the  mosque 
Konni  and  the  tomb  of  the  sheik  of  that  name.  Where  the 
principal  tan*yard,  the  mobt  oflensive  place  in  Jerusalem,  now 
lief^  stood  tHe  convent  of  St  Peter,  with  a  large  well-built 
chuBch,  on  the  spot  where  the  ^lostles'  prison  once  stood.  Not 
far  from  the  Damascus  gate  is  a  hrn^  cave,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
whicih  is  nnicb  venerated  by  the  Cnnstiane,  Jews,  and  Ma- 
hometans, and  on  which  there  was  once  a  convent.  Jeremiah  19 
said  to  have  composed  his  lamentations  here.  To  the  sonth,  near 
the  MnaD,  is  a  small  pool,  or  rather  a  longish  vaulted  dstem,  which 
is  called  the  prison  of  Jei^emiah. 

Without  tne  present  walk  of  the  dty,  a  quarter  of  a  league  to 
the  wast^  is  a  bath,  called  Berket  Mameleh.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
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fifteen  paces  long,  scventy-Keven  broad,  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  and  eight  feet  deep.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  there  are 
steps  to  descend  into  it.  it  is  difficult  to  decide  at  what  period  the 
cisterns  near  it  were  erected.  They  are  well  built,  but  now  filled 
with  human  bones.  The  many  ruins  in  the  environs  are  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  without  any  peculiar  characteristics.  The  sepulchn^ 
hewn  in  the  rock  are  certmnly  all  of  them  very  old,  some  filled 
up,  and  most  of  them  much  damaged.  With  the  hope  of  finding 
inscriptions,  I  crept  into  most  of  them,  but  without  success. 
Almost  all  of  them  Iiave  a  vestibule,  a  room  with  a  seat  or  divan, 
and  side  apartments,  with  recesses  for  the  corpses.  I  found  the 
vestibules  in  many  of  them  to  be  six  paces  broad  and  four  pacers 
long,  the  entrance  three  feet  high,  the  room  five  paces  long  and 
OS  many  broad,  the  divan^  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  -In  this  part  of 
the  country,  to  the  west  ^id  north-west,  half  a  league  from  Jenw 
salem,  I  counted  about  fifty,  partly  in  a  line  one  after  the  other, 
partly  scattered  about.  The  most  celebrated  among  them,  anc( 
ttic  nearest  to  the  city,  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

The.  access  to  them  was  formerly  by  a  large  portal  and  a  fliglit 
of  steps ;  now  all  is  destroyed,  and  the  entrance  very  diflicuit. 
You  come  first,  into  a  liall,  eight  paces  square,  in  which  there  is  a 
door,  leading  to  the  side  vaults.  There  are  many  pieces  of  the 
lids  oniamcnted  with  flowers  in  alto-relievo,  but  only  one  that  is 
entire.  It  is  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  worknumdtip  is 
good.  They  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  Herbdian  age.  Tnose 
of  the  judges,  north.<west  of  the  latter,  are  all  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  recesses  for  liodies,  by  and  oyer  each  other. 
Near  them  is  a  great  number  of  tombs,  which  extend  towards  the 
Valley  of  Lefta.  The  sepulchres,  which  are  divided  from  the 
city  by  th»  valley  that  surroimds  Jerusalem,  are  larger,  but  partly 
of  later  date-.  Inscriptions  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  to  be  seen 
on  some  of  them,  but  for  the  most  part  gready  injured.  Here 
were  the  Fhoeiiician  inscriptions  already  conununicated  by  Clarke 
and  Gau,  which  I  shall  explain  on  another  occasion.  Many  have 
three  crosses,  and  others  a  grc&t  number  carved  over  the  entrance. 
The  nuniber  of  these  sepulchres  is  viery  great,  and  some  have 
Jarge  vestibules,  which  were  adorned  with  paintings,  the  remains 
of  which  shew  with  certmnty  that  they  belong  to  the  period  from 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century,  and  were  destined  for  Chrisdans. 
I  tliink  that  these  vestibules  were  designed  for  religious  meeCingss 
either  of  single  families  or  of  the  whole  congregation.  In  die 
latter  case,  it  must  be  supposed,  that  the  bones  of  martyrs  <^ 
saints  repose  here.  The  paintings  decide  nothing.  Christ,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  odier  sacred  personages,  are  represented  here 
in  the  Byr^antine  style,  as  in  other  Christmn  pjiintiiigs  of  thai 
period,  and  the  principal  parts  arc  not  yet  quite  effaced.    As  thea* 
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tombs  are  always  so  damp,  it  is  surprising  that  the  colours  have 
been  preserved  so  long.  There  are  likewise  many  such  sepulchres 
alx>ut  the  village  of  Siloah,  to  some  of  which  you  ascend  by  lad- 
ders. They  are  of  various  forms,  mostly  of  good  workmanship, 
and  older  than  those  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Proceeding  from  Siloah  to  the  north-west,  we  came  to  the  pre- 
sent burying  ground  of  the  Jews,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Here,  too,  I  frequently  sought  carefully,  but  could  not  find  any 
remarkable  inscription.  There  seems  to  nave  been  but  few  sepul- 
chres hewn  in  the  rock,  on  this  spot.  The  most  considerable  is 
tliat  of  Jehosaphat,  which  has  various  apartments.  The  entabla- 
ture is  in  a  good  taste.  It  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  bury- 
ing ground.  More  to  the  south  is  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  with  a 
nuniber  of  Hebrew  inscriptions  of  latter  times,  and  to  the  west 
the  tomb  of  Zachariah,  both  of  a  mixed  style,  and  more  modem 
date. 

On  Mount  Sion  also  there  are  many  sepulchres  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  finding  some  of  very  great  extent. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  by  a  more  accurate  investigation,  which  is 
impossible  under  the  present  government,  many  subterraneous 
excavations  will  be  found,  older  than  all  the  remains  which  are  at 
present  known.  This  will  be  proved,  not  by  inscriptions,  for 
these  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  but  by  the  simple  grandeur 
of  the  work.  The  cisterns  lately  discovered  on  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  near  David^s  tomb,  are  large,  and  admirably  contrived ; 
but  they  will  sink  into  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  catacomb- 
like apartments,  with  which  tne  bowels  of  Sion  are  undermined. 
But  those  luxuriant  corn-fields  which  clothe  Sion  in  April  with  the 
finest  verdure,  do  not  conceal  only  the  abodes  whicn  have  been 
made  out  of  profound  veneration  for  the  dead,  but  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  and  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  fortress  itself. 
The  Christian  tombs  on  it,  of  all  reli^ous  parties,  and  the  in- 
scriptions, in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  languages,  are  un- 
interesting to  the  antiquarian,  and  without  importance  to  paleo- 
graphy. This  burying  ground,  southwards  from  the  Ccenaculum, 
was  always  a  subiect  of  the  most  violent  disputes  between  the 
Christian  sects,  and  all  assured  me,  that  it  cost  tnem  more  Spanish 
dollars  than  there  was  room  to  count  upon  it.  It  is  believed  that 
St.  Stephen,  Gamaliel,  Nicodemus,  and  many  martyrs  of  the  first 
centuries  are  buried  here,  but  no  traces  of  this  fact  can  be  found. 
The  Jews,  too,  have  now  a  burying  ground  on  the  south  part  of 
Mount  Sion,  but  among  the  inscriptions,  there  are  none  that  are 
ancient. 
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Ea:lesiaaticai  Antiquities  in  Pakstme. 

When  a  critical  examination  of  witnesses  respecting  the  eccle' 
siastical  antiquities  of  P^estine  is  talked  of^  we' are  led  into  tlie 
dom^n  of  the  miraculous.  But  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  which 
in  memory  of  interesting  scenes  in  sacred  history,  made  use  erf 
such  means  to  prove  the  circumstances  themselves,  or  the  predse 
spot  where  the}r  occurred,  will,  for  that  very  reason,  seem  suqp^ 
Clous,  nay,  guilty  of  foiling  historical  facts,  when  they  are  nol 
confirmed  by  other  credibk  testimony.  Hence  many  learned  men 
have  thought  fit  to  consider  the  theatre  of  the  sacred  hiaUxy^  bs 
it  is  now  represented  to  us,  as  entirely  incorrect,  and  made  akera- 
tions,  without  reflecting  that  they  thereby  fell  into  greater,  nay,  in- 
extricable difficulties  and  absurdities.  The  unprejudiced  inquirer 
will  appreciate  the  proofs  deduced  from  miracles,  and  the  histrai- 
cal  facts  involved  in  their  Nimbus,  because  he  knows  that  extra- 
ordinary natural  phenomena,  which,  by  the  special  directi<Hi  of 
Providence,  happened  under  certain  circumstanoeSy  that  even 
ordinary  events,  because  they  serve  as  proofs  of  divine  things, 
are  for  that  reason  placed  in  the  class  of  miracles. 

In  an  age  when  piet^  believed  that  the  Chrisdan  religion  needed 
them  to  confirm  its  divine  ori^n,  this  happened  so  often,  that 
esteemed  historians  of  those  tufies  cerufy  that  most  of  the  im- 
portant favourable  events  interwoven  with  Christiaaity  were  coo* 
nccted  with  miracles.  We  should  therefore  have  reason  to  be 
surprised  if  the  finding  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  which  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  completed  the  great  work  of  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind, and  that  of  places  sacred  to  the  Christians,  had  not  been 
'connected  with  miracles.  Xt  was  not  conndered  that  the  most 
numerous,  and  by  far  the  most  important  monuments,  were 
erected  by  Copstantine,  or  his  pious  mother  Helena,  in  an  age 
when  the  trutn  might  still  be  ascertained  from  oral  testimony. 
From  th^  age  of  the  apostles  men  had  always  lived  here,  to  whomi 
as  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Christians,  these  places  were  not  in- 
different, who  always  impressed  them  on  the  memory  of  their  de- 
scendants, as  places  sacred  to  the  apostles.  Their  authenticity  ii 
farther  attest^  by  a  series  of  respectable  Christian  writers,  wbD 
lived  in  Palestine,  and  of  whom,  unfortunately,  hardly  any  diing 
has  been  preserved  but  their  names.  As  they  were  fondf  of  re- 
search, tins  was  a  subject  that  ootdd  not  be  indifferent  to  them^ 
and  they  would  certainly  have  corrected  by  their  authorii^  the 
inaccurate  reports  of  tradition.  In  the  East,  too,  the  oemmaB 
people  feel  lar  more  interest  in  antiquity  and  its  traditions, 
and  hence  they  are  preserved  with  more  purity  there  than  in 
any  odier    country.     To    cast    suspicion    on  them   would  be 
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throwing  dotibts  on  the  whole  history  of  the  East,  which  rests 
tipon  them  as  upon  pillats.  Lastly,  the  impartial  observer  must 
confess,  that  the  ground,  though  much  changed  as  we  now  see  it, 
yet  so  well  agrees  with  the  descriptions  of  the  sacred  writers  and 
of  Josephus,  that  we  should  select  the  places  fixed  fay  tradition, 
rather  than  any  others^  if  we  had  to  determine  their  situation. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  by  useless  conjectures  and  reveries^  em- 
bitter the  beli^  of  the  miuicms  of  pilgrims,  but  rather  thank  tra- 
dition for  having  so  animated  and  extended  the  sphere  of  their 
meditations.  It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  justify 
myself  at  length  on  this  subject.  Other  men  have  done  this  in 
folios,  andamon^  the  many  proofs  they  adduce,  there  are  always 
some  that  are  irrefragable.  I  only  lament  that  some  places 
sacred  to  the  Christians  have  been  converted  into  mosques,  and 
are  purtly  inaccessible  to  Christians  on  pain  of  death  ;  such  are 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  or  that  of  the  Presentation,  Mount  Sion, 
where  our  Saviour  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  where  the  apostles  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  where 
Matthew  was  chosen  an  apostle,  and  the  first  Christian  assem- 
blies were  held ;  the  arch  of  Pilate,  whence  he  shewed  Christ  to 
the  peo{rfe ;  and  even  in  part,  tiie  place  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
whence  Christ  ascended  to  Heaven ;  that  others  lie  in  ruins,  as 
the  Church  of  the  prison  of  St.  Peter,  in  Jerusalem ;  the  giive 
of  Lazarus  in  Bethany  ;  the  grotto  of  tile  Virgin,  and  the  (£urch 
of  the  Shepherds  in  Bethlehem ;  the  church  of  St.  Joachim  and  of 
St.  Anne  in  Saphuri;  and  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Tiberias, 
where  the  scene  occurred  which  is  recorded  in  John  xxi. 

The  church  at  Cana,  in  memory  of  the  first  miracle ;  that  in 
memory  of  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Nain;  that  of  the 
Transnguraticni  on  Moimt  Tabor,  and  others :  lastly,  the  churcn 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  Jordan ;  all  these  holy  places, 
togedier  widi  those  tnat  are  yet  preserved,  formed  a  series,  which 
caus  to  our  memory  all  the  principal  acts  of  our  Saviour.  At 
Ain  Keram,  (St.  John)  two  leagues  west  of  Jerusalem,  there  is 
a  handsome  church,  with  a  chapel  on  the  spot  where  John  the 
Baptist  was  foom,  and  with  a  stone  on  which  he  preached.  A 
quarter  of  a  league  from  it  is  a  well,  (Bir  Eladri)  rendered  sa- 
cred by  frequent  visits  from  St  Elisabeth :  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  this,  are  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  built  by  St  Helena,  caSed 
Dir  Elkalbaze,  where  St.  John  did  penance. 

The  series  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour  begins  with  Naza- 
reth, the  alx)de  of  the  holy  family.  The  church  of  the  Latins 
consists  of  three  parts, — ^the  church,  the  choir,  and  the  sanctuary. 
The  latter  is  under  the  choir,  and  seventeen  steps  lower  tiian 
the  church,  on  the  scite  of  the  dwelling  of  St  Joseph.  On  the 
left  are  three  pillars,  which  formed  the  entrance.     The  arch- 
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angel  is  said  to  have  appeiured  to  the  Virgin  between  the  two  that 
stand  near  togetfaeCr    jBehind  the  third,  (the  base  of  wbiob  the 
Turks  have  broken  to  jneoes,  in  hopes  of  finding  treasures  under 
it,  and  which,  therefore,  hangs  suspended  to  the  upper  vauh> 
she  hid  herself,  through  fear,  on  hearing  the  voice  ot  the  Bn^L 
Behind  the  altar  of  this  chapel,  tliere  are  twelve  steps,  leadm^r 
to  another  called  the  Cave  of  Safety,  to  which  the  noly  family 
retired  after  their  return  from  Egypt     To  the  right  of  the 
church,  and  in  another  excavation  on  the  left,    Christ  usually 
performed  his  prayers.     You  see  there  a  stone  which  is  always 
moist     A  hundred  paces  to  the  north-west  of  the  convent,  they 
shew  the  work-shop  of  St  Joseph ;  three  hundred  paces  south 
of  it,    the  house  m  which  Chnst,   with  the  twelve   Apostles, 
dined ;  and  two  hundred  paces  from  that,  the  Synagogue  (now  the 
church  of  the  Catholic  Greeks)  in  which  he  tau^t  and  replied 
to  the  Jews,  who  wished  to  see  liie  miracles  of  Capernaum  rew 
peated,  that  they  were  not  worthy  of;  they  were  so  moenaed 
at  this,  that  they  pursued  him  to  the  Mow  PreckriUiyhtdt  a 
league  east  of  Nazareth,  intending  to  cast  him  down,  out  the  tocJl 
gave  way,  and  he  was  able  to  hmd  fast  in  the  breaks  in  the  rodk^ 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.    When"  we  .visit  the  holy  places,  we 
must,  in  general,  be  content  with  the  sight  of  an  old  wall,  or  of 
a  hole.    Here  we  are  rewarded  with  a  mie  prospect  into  the  val- 
ley of  Esdrebn  to  Mount  Tabor,  Hermon,  &c.    Near  the  ades 
of  this  deft  in  the  rock,  there  are  dstems,  and  ancient  walls,  and 
many  caves.     The  first,  point  out  a  convent,  which  the  iidialM«. 
tants  say  stood  there ;.  the  last,  the  dwellings  of  the  Coenobites. 
The  Holy  Virgin  had  followed  her  beloved  Son  at  a  distance, 
and  when  she  saw  the  Jews  coming  back,  she  concealed  herself, 
about  the  middle  of  the  way,  in  an  opening,  called,  front  the 
fear  which  she  felt,  the  Cave  of  Terrcx*.     Formerly,  there  was  a 
convent  of  nuns  here^r  whence  it  has,  likewise^  received  the  flame 
of  Dirbenat. 

A  leajgue  from  it  is  the  village  of  Jafia^  lying  on  two  emi« 
nences,  in  which  there  is  a  chapelon  the «pot  where  the  house  oC 
St  James  formerly  stood.  Tne  well,  at  the  £opt  of  the  ateniiK 
tain,  has  its  name  from  it ;  and  near  it  are  considerable  lemama 
of  a  reservoir  for  fish.  I  have  noticed  similar  -remains  near  a 
great  many  springs  in  Palestine.  On  Mouqt  Tabor,  besides  the 
remains  of  a  targe  town,  there  were,  formerly,  those  of  a  church, 
in  memory  of  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Saviour.  At  Cana  was 
the  church  of  St  BarthSomew,  and  another  beloi^tig  to  the 
Latins.  Formerly^  they  used  to  shew  the  pots  that  containeil 
the  water  which  Christ  transformed  into  wine. 

The  field  of  the  ears  of  com,  (Matth.  xii.)  almost  opposite  tn 
the  village  of    Teraan,  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,   (Matth.  v.> 
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and  the  spot  where  the  five  thousand  people  were  fed,  (Matth.  xv. 
3S,  and  Mark,  viii.  82),  have  no  monument,  but  tradition  has 
rnrecisely  fixed  the  scene  of  these  trans2ictions  :  the  first  place 
has  always  been  marked  by  olive  trees ;  the  second,  is  such  as 
could  not  have  been  better  chosen  to  awaken  pure  and  elevated 
sentiments.  To  the  south,  is  the  long  tmd  beautiful  valley, 
bounded  by  the  great  chain  of  mountains  that  extends  along  tne 
left  bank  of  the  Jordan ;  to  the  north,  Skffet,  with  its  i^rtile 
plain ;  to  the  east,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  with  its  beautiful  banks, 
and  to  the  west.  Tabor,  and  the  other  mountains  of  Galilee. 

Under  the  large  and  handsome  church  in  Bethlehem,  of  which 
no  use  is  made,  there  is  a  beautiful  chapel,  richly  adorned  with 

good  paintings  and  decorations,  on  the  spot  where  Christ  was 
om,  and  where  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Magi.     Eastward 
of  the  convent,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  village,  is  the  grotto  of 
the  Holy  Virgin;  and  half  a  league  from  it,  the  field  of  the 
Shepherds,  Dschurun  Ebraaxvay  an  olive  garden,  fenced  round, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  convent,  and  a  subterraneous 
ffrotto.     But  by  far  the  greatest  interest  is  inspired  by  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  environs.     In  Bethany  is  the  place  where  Lazarus 
was  raised  firom  the  dead,  and  where  the  fathers  still  read  a  mass 
every  year.     On  Mount  Sion  is  the  Coenaculum,  where  Christ 
celebrated  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  apostles, 
washed  their  feet,  i^peared  to  the  Ten  after  his   resurrection, 
and  eight  days  afterwards  to  St  Thomas ;  where  St.  Matthew 
was  chosen  an  apostle ;  where  the  Seven  Deacons  were  appointed, 
and  the  first  assemblies  were  held.  Not  far  from  it,  in  the  Armenian 
Convent,  is  the  place  where  Peter  denied  Christ,  and  then  wept 
'  bitterly ;  and  where  our  Saviour  was  a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest.     In  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  they  shew  the  place 
where  Christ  parted  from  the  disciples,  to  be  alone  with  the  three 
chosen  ones — where  he  left  the    three  to  pray  alone— -where 
he  sweated  blood,  and  was  betrayed  by  Judas.     They  shew, 
likewise,  the  footsteps  on  a  stone  under  Uie  bridge  which  crosses 
the  Cedron,  which  are  said  to  have  arisen  on  the  fall  of  our  Sa- 
viour.    In  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  there  are  chapels 
in  memory  of  Mount  Calvary — of  the  grave  of  Christ— Hjf  the 
pillar  where  he  was  scourged— of  the  parting  of  his  clothes — of 
the  fin<{ing  of  the  cross— of  his  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalen 
under  the  figure  of  a  gardener,  and  the  stone  on  which  his  corpse 
was  anointeu.     The  place  where  our  Saviour  was  crucified  can- 
not now  be  ascertained.     It  is  evident*  from  the  accounts  of  th6 
sacred  writers,  that  it  was  at  a  short  (ustance  out  of  the  city.     It 
cannot  have  been  on  the  spot  Which  is  now  assigned  to  it,  m  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for  this  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  preticnt  city,  and  can  nev^r  have  been  outside  of  the  walls. 
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North-east  of  it  were  the  temples ;  nortlv-west,  the  largest  and 
finest  palaces  and  residences  of  ancient  Jerusalem ;  to  the  west^. 
the  ci^  extended  above  a  league}  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  pre- 
sent cferusalem ;  to  the  south  was  Mount  A  era,  with  its  nu- 
merous edifices,  and  the  building  and  market-places  lying  be- 
tween that  and  Mount  Sion.  This  difficulty  was  overlooked  by 
those  who,  even  in  ancient  times,  affirmed,  that  Mount  Calvary 
was  under  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  that  is, 
what  was  formerly  nearly  the  middle  of  the  city. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  the  existence  of  tlie  tomb  of 
Christ  on  this  spot.  We  know,  that  formerly  sepulchres  hewn  in 
the  rocky  in  the  city,  were  common  among  the  Hebrews.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  family  vault  was  easily  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  place  wa3  certainly  held  in  honour  in  the  oldest 
times.  The  beuevCTs  made  pilgrunages  to  it,  as  the  Jews  were 
wont  to  visit  the  tombs  of  tlieir  relations.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  even  in  the  apostolic  age  there  was  a  kind  of  chapel  there, 
which,  being  a  place  held  sacred  by  the  Christians,  was  treated  by 
their  enemies,  as  Eusebius  describes,  Vit.  Const  III.S5, 26.  What 
unprejudiced  person  will  fail  to  be  interested  by  the  simple  narrative 
given  by  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  buuding  of  the 
temple  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  who  will  think  it  doubtful  ? 
But  in  that  place,  Eusebius  evidently  speaks  only  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  over  Which  the  church  was  built,  Theoaoret  expressly 
distinguishes  this  from  another  church,  which  was  built  on  the 
place  where  the  cross  stood,  in  GrolffotJia,  and  St.  Cyril  frequently 
assures  us,  that  he  had  preached  there.  As  these  two  places, 
both  so  important  to  Christians,  were  so  often  mentioned  to- 
gether,  this  may  have  caused  them  to  be  confounded  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  churches  by  Cosroes,when  that  in  Golgotha  wholly 
disappeared.  This  same  place,  or  its  immediate  \dcinity,  is  as- 
signed by  tradition^  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  for  which,  in  consequence,  particular 
diapels  were  destined.  Mount  Calvary  was  placed  near  it,  in 
order  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  series. 

The  Jews  difier  from  the  Christians,  in  many  respects,  con- 
cerning the  situation  of  places  remarkable  in  Scripture.  What 
the  Cmistians  call  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  they  call  the  School 
of  Solomon.  They  place  tne  temple  rather  more  to  the  south, 
about  where  the  SacharOf  or  temple  of  the  presentation,  is.  The 
temple,  they  say,  is  in  Moriah,  which  they  also  make  the  scene 
of  Abraham's  offering  of  his  Son  Isaac,  which  the  Greeks,  with- 
out reason,  place  on  Mount  Calvary.  T^ey  ylaoe  the  tomb  of 
David — of  Solomon,  and  of  other  kings,  oji  Mount  Sion :  but 
that  of  die  prophets  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  situation  of  the  tomb  of  Jehosaphat^  are  not  doubted.    The 
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isciie  of  the  other  sacred  places  has  been  less  disputed ;  and  there 
\^  in  fact,  no  sufficient  ground  for  contesting  it.  Whether  there 
be  an  error  of  a  few  paces  cannot  be  decioed ;  but  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  think  of  disputing  about  it. 

T}^  ChrisHamin  Syria. 

No  province  in  the  Ottoman  empire  has  such  a  variety  of 
Christian  sects  as  Syria.  The  Catholics  arc  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Armenian,  or  Syrian  church,  or  Maronites,  and  coifstitute  al« 
most  a  sixth  part  of  the  populadon  of  this  province.  The  La- 
tins, enjoy  as  Franks,  certain  privileges;  the  especial  protection 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  otner  European  pruices,  and  form, 
both  in  political  and  religious  affairs,  a  status  wh  statu.  But  their 
privileges  ^have  been  much  abridged  since  the  French  invasion. 
Charles  iV.  King  of  Spain,  applied  in  179S,  to  Sultan  Selim  IIL 
for  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Sanctuaries,  or  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Napoleon,  likewisC|  panted  them  this  protec- 
tion :  but  the  applications  made  to  the  Divan  in  their  favour  were 
of  no  avail. 

Divine  service  is  performed  by  Francisoms,  Capuchins,  Car* 
melites,  or  Lazarists,  who  have  been  sent  there  from  the  con- 
vents in  Europe.  The  first  are,  here,  almost  as  Ancient  as  th^ 
order,  which  appears,  from  the  bulls  of  Gregory  IX.  of  the  29th 
of  January,  1230,  and  Alexander  IV.  of  Uie  27th  of  March, 
1257,  in  which  the  same  absolution  is  given  to  them  that  had^ 
been  received  by  the  Crusaders.  In  the  general  chapter  at  Nar- 
bonne  in  1260,  the  province  of  the  Holy  Land  was  declared  to  be 
the  thirty-second,  and  divided  into  two  guardianships,  (custodia) 
of  Cyprus  and  Syria.  In  1291,  they  shared  the  melancholy 
fate  of  all  other  Cnristians  in  Syria ;  but  since  1333  have  been 
allowed  to  dwell  at  the  Holy  Sepuldire,  and  since  1342,  to  read 
mass  there,  and  dwell  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Sion. 

This  convent  they  lost  in  1569)  and  removed  into  the  convent 
of  St.  John,  then  called  St.  Salvator,  which  they  purchased 
from  the  Georgians,  where  they  have  rem^uned  to  the  present 
day,  as  in  all  the  other  convents  belonging  to  this  province,  per- 
secuted in  various  ways  by  the  Turks,  and  contmually  at  va- 
riance with  the  schismatic  Greeks  and  Armenians  about  the  sanc- 
tuaries. Besides  the  native  Catholics  of  the  Latin  church,  they 
include  in  their  community  the  French  subjects,  who  were  foi-- 
meriy  very  numerous  i^  Kama,  Acre,  and  Saida ;  some  kiiu^ 
of  France,  and  lastly,  Louis  XV.,  in  a  diploma  of  1725,  &- 
clares  the  guardian  of  the  convent  of  St.  Salvatof,  apostolical 
commissary,  and  their  sulnects  in  those  parts  to  be  depenckent  on 
him  in  all  ccclesiai>tical  afiWs. 
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These  fathers  still  live  at  Jerusalem,  where  there  are  800 
Catholics  belonging  to  their  community;  at  St.  John  80;  at 
Bethlehem  100;  at  Nazareth  800;  at  Rama  2  ;  at  Jafib  800;  at 
Acre  80  ;  at  Arizza  2 ;  at  Damascus  200;  at  Tripoli  18;  at  La- 
dakia  20;  at  Aleppo  800 ;  at  Larnaca  600;  at  Cairo  700;  and  at 
Alexandria  2000;  as  superintendents  of  the  churches  belong- 
ing to  their  convents  and  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  St*  John,  and  Nazareth ;  as  administrators  and  inter- 
cessors for  Catholic  Christendom,  for  which,  and  especially  its 
princes,  they  read  all  the  masses,  and  intercede  for  them  in  their 
prayers.  They  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  convents  of 
Saida,  Scandaroon,  Rashid  and  Nicosia,  for  want  of  priests, 
but  their  convent  at  Constantinople  is  still  inhabited  by  their 
commissary.  The  ecclesiastical  afibirs  are  managed  by  the 
guardians  of  the  convent  of  Jerusalem,  the  economical  by  the 
procurator,  and  the  whole  collectively  by  the  Diacreiorium. 
The  Guardian  is  chosen  by  the  DiScretorium  from  those  who 
have  been  missionaries  or  curators  of  the  Italian  nation,  con* 
firmed  by  the  Greneral  of  the  order  at  Rome,  and  in  the  above- 
mentioned  parishes  has  almost  all  the  authority  of  a  bishop* 
The  Procurator  is  chosen  among  the  fathers  of  the  Spanish, 
and  the  Vicar  from  those  of  the  French  nation.  The  Discre- 
torium  is  composed  of  these  three,  one  priest  of  the  Italian, 
and  one  of  the  German  nation.  Their  disbursements,^  for  the 
exactions  of  the  Turks*  for  the  maintenance  of  their  churches 
and  the  poor,  and  their  own  wants,  are  defrayed  from  the  alms 
which  they  used  to  receive  from  all  the  states  in  Christendom, 
but  for  the  last  forty  years  only  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  From  the  earliest  times  they  have  possessed  consider- 
able landed  property.  Thus  they  have  many  gardens  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  they  let  a  long  time  ago  to  the  Greeks,  who  at 
some  future  time  will  probably  contest  their  right  to  them. 
Besides  the  olive-trees  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  they  had 
many  others  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat ;  but  they  lost  these  loi^ 
ago,  and  by  degrees  many  others,  so  that  they  have  now  only 
the  few  in  the  above  mentioned  garden.  They  pay  annually 
to  the  pacha  of  Damascus  seven  thousand  piasters,  as  grouno- 
rent  for  the  churches  and  convents  in  and  near  Jerusalem,  and 
one  thousand  piasters  for  that  at  Damascus ;  to  the  pacha  of 
Acre  ten  thousand  piasters,  as  ground-rent  for  the  churches  at 
Nazareth,  Acre,  Saida,  Naplous,  Arissa,  Ladakia,  Tiberias, 
Nairn,  Tabor,  Saphori,  Jaffa,  and  Cana,  which  latter  are  how- 
ever in  ruins.  They  likewise  pay  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  piasters  on  the  marriage  of  the  governor  or  pacha, 
and  other  festivals.  Since  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  pro- 
t^tioQ  of  the  French  minister  at  Constantinople,  there  has  been 
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nr>  end  to  the  extraordioary  demands  made  upon  them.  In 
1805  the  Pacha  Abdallah  demanded  one  handred  thoosand 
piasters;  in  1806  a  rather  smaller  sum  ;  in  1807  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  thousand  piasters,  and  in  the  following  years 
nearly  as  much.  In  1813  he  took  only  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  purses,  because  he  said  he  knew  the  bad  condition  of 
Europe !  Some  years  ago  the  procurator  refused  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  pacha.  It  was  immediately  affirmed  that  he 
had  began  to  build  in  the  convent  of  St.  John,  and  a  committee 
of  inquiry  was  sent  thither,  which  cost  him  as  much  as  the  first 
demand.  •  The  pacha  frequently  obliges  them  to  purchase  of 
him  cattle,  fruit,  and  other  things,  at  twenty  times  their  value. 
The  arrival  of  the  pacha  of  Damascus  in  Jerusalem  every  year 
is  like  a  day  of  judgment  for  the  procurators  of  the  different 
convents.  If  he  is  dissatisfied  with  them,  they  are  inevitably 
visited  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  Some  years  ago  the 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem  required  an  annual  tribute  of  one  thousand 
piasters.  Eight  jears  afterwards,  when  the  fathers  obtained 
from  Constantinople  a  firman,  ordering  the  mufti  to  repay 
these  sums,  he  fled,  besieged  the  city  with  some  hundred  pea- 
sants, till  the  fathers  had  given  him  the  receipt,  as  if  he  had 
7>aid  the  whole. 

If  one  Christian  party  has  had  any  repairs  made  in  its  church 
or  convent,  the  others  immediately  give  information  of  it  to  the 
Motsallero  or  Cadi,  who  never  neglects  such  an  opportunity 
of  imposing  a  fin^.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1813,  the  governor 
demanded  two  thousand  piasters,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a 
son  of  the  sultan.  The  procurator  refused,  but  three  days  af- 
terwards was  obliged  to  pay  five  thousand  piasters,  because  a 
child,  which  a  servant  of  the  Latin  convent  carried  in  his 
arms,  had  a  green  branch  in  its  hand.  He  was  accused  of 
having  violated  the  law.  The  opening  of  a  third  door  in  their 
convent  at  Damascus  cost  them  last  year  seven  thousand 
piasters,  and  they  were  forced  to  pay  nearly  as  much  this  year 
to  retain  the  convent  of  St.  John,  where  they  were  ilUtreated 
and  kept  prisoners  for  several  weeks.  The  expences  for  the 
poor  Catholics  in  Judea  also  increased.  Besides  the  dra-* 
goman  and  the  servants  of  the  convent,  ther  have  to  sup- 
port, according  to  established  custom,  the  school-master  and 
all  the  children ;  all  the  widows  and  orphans ;  to  keep  in  repair 
the  bouses  which  fall  to  the  convent  fdr  wdnt  of  male  bejrs  (in 
the  East  women  cannot  inherit),  without  receiving  any  rent 
from  the  occupants ;  to  pay  the  annual  land-ztax  for  the  Beth- 
lemites;  to  supply  in  summer  all  the  Christians  with  water  from 
their  eight-and-twenty  cisterns,  while  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem   purchase  it  of  the  Mahometans  at  ten  para  per 
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bottle ;  ia  maintain:'  the  poor,  i.  e.  the  greater  part  of  tho 
Catholics,  and  to  furnish  all  Mahometans  and  Christians  gratis 
with  medicine  from  their  laboratory.     If  a  Catholic  is  impri- 
soned for  any  dispute  or  misdemeanour,  they  must  redeem 
him ;  if  not,  the  Greeks  do  it,  and  the  delinquent  goes  over  to 
their  church.     They  hate  also  to  pay  the  other  penalties  for 
their  poor  brethren,  which  the  Turks  take  care  shall  happen 
very  often.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with   the   Bethle- 
mites,  who  are  almost  every  month  engaged  in  disputes  with 
the  Motsailem  of  Jerusalem.     Sometimes  they  had  circulated 
false  coin ;  sometimes  they  had  not  assisted  a  caravan,  belong- 
ing to  the  Motsallem,  when  attacked  by  robbers;  sometimes 
they  all  rise  in  a  mass  against  the  augmentation  of  the  taxes  for 
their  fields.-    The  fathers  regularly  pay  one  thousand  piasters 
annually  for  this  land  belonging  to  the  Catholics  in  Bethlehem., 
which  has  always  been  customary,  on  account  of  their  great 
poverty.     They  do  not  perform  any  service  for  the  fathers  in 
return ;  they  are  even  exempted  from  church  dues,  only  on 
marriages,  Twelfth-day,  and  Holy  Thursday  they  make  them 
presents  of  rosaries,  crucifixes,  or  images  of  mother  of  pearl. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  parishipoers  belonging  to  the 
congregations  of  the  fathers  in  the  Holy  Land.    Here  and  there 
a  custom  has  been  retained  from  ancient  times  which  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  them.     Thus  it  is  usual  in  Jerusalem  for  the  super- 
intendent to  visit  the  grave  of  a  deceased  person  three  suc- 
cessive days  after  the  burial,  and  be  receives  one  piaster  for  each 
visit.     Lastly,  the  maintenance  of  poor  pilgrims  from  Europe, 
small  as  their  number  is,  occasions  them  a  considerable  ex- 
peoce.    Each  has  a  month  allowed  him,  during  which  he  must 
be  fed  and  taken  cat%  of  in  the  several  convents,  where  there 
are  sanctuaries. 

Thus  these  good  fathers  have  laboured  these  thirty  years 
under  these  maoifold  exactions.  Their  expenccs  and  debts 
increase;  the  latter  already  exceed  ^,000,000  piasters;  the 
number  of  their  priests  for  missions  is  diminishing;  within 
twenty  years  fifty  of  them  have  died,  the  majority  of  the  plague ; 
they  will  soon  be  obliged  to  give  up,  other  convents,  and  thus 
they  gradually  approach  their  entire  dissolution.  But  it  is  said 
they  have  prepared  their  own  misfortune :  by  pride,  arrogance, 
scandalous  publication  of  the  sins  made  known  to  them  by 
confession,  by  harsh  treatment  of  their  poor,  and  insolence  to 
travellers,  they  have  made  themselves  despised  and  hated,  not 
only  by  the  schismatics,  but  by  their  own  brethren,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  labour  at  their  overthrow.  Tjiese  reproaches 
are  unhappily  not  entirely  groundless.  For  want  of  good  la- 
bourers, it  has  been  necessary  to  admit  bad  ones  into  the  vine- 
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yard  of  fte  Lord.  The  smaller  number  we  true  followera  of 
Saint  Francis,  worthy  to  praj  for  Christendom  at  the  tomb  of 
their  Lord  ;  many  have  done  an  injury  to  the  good  cause  which 
can  hardly  be  repaired. 

When  the  French  commercial  houses  and  fiactories  still  flou<- 
rishedy  the  Catholics  of  the  Latin  ohnrch  maintained  a  tlose 
connexion  with  them,  carried  on  trade,  and  were  very  wealthy. 
In  the  Freiftch  tntrasion  they  lost,  like  the  French  tbemsdves, 
all  their  real  property,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  now 
poor.  In  Jerusalem  and  St.  John  they  live  by  the  convent 
and  by  making  rosaries ;  in  Bethlehem  by  that  and  agrienlture. 
The  situation  of  the  Catholics  in  other  cities  is  more  tolerable. 
They  call  thiemselves  Franks,  and  are  recognised  as  such  by  the 
Turks,  but  they  are  all  natives  of  the  East ;  only  a  few  of  them 
understand  Italian,  and  none  of  them  Latin,  in  which  language 
their  divine  service  is  performed.  But  they  generally  attend  a 
sermon  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  when  children,  receive  re- 
ligious instruction  in  their  own  language,  from  the  missionaries 
who  have  learned  Arabic  in  the  convents  of  Damascus  or 
Aleppo.  As  the  followers  of  Saint  Francis  have  every  where 
the  cure  of  souls,  the  priests  of  other  orders  in  Syria  can  be 
considered  only  as  missionaries,  for  instance,  the  Capuchins  at 
Damascus  and  Tripdis.  It  is  only  in  Berout,  and  within  these 
few  years  in  Saida  also,  that  they  are  priests  of  the  Latin 
Christians.  They  too  have  always  eigoyed  the  special  pro« 
tection  of  the  kings  of  France* 

The  Carmelites  have  convents  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  Tripolis, 
Bscherdi,  and  Aleppo,  as  also  in  Merdin,  Bagdad,  and  Bas- 
sorah.  The  Lazarists  have  succeeded  the  Jesuits  in  Antura, 
Damascus,  and  Tripolis.  Their  situation  is  likewise  very  cri- 
tical, as  they  receive  no  support  from  Europe,  and  the  plaoes 
of  those  who  die  are  not  filled  up.  In  each  of  the  above-meo- 
tioned  convents  there  is  but  one  priest.  When  Gheszar  Pacha, 
after  besieging  Acre,  gave  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Maho- 
metans the  Christians  and  their  property,  the  convent  on  Mount 
Carmel,  which  the  French  had  changed  into  an  hospital,  was 
unroofed,  as  also  its  church,  and  the  eflbcts  of  the  monks  de- 
stroyed ;  since  which  time  it  has  stood  desolate.  The  monk  in- 
lencied  for  it  lives  in  the  hospital  at  Haifa,  and  visits  it  himself 
very  seldom,  but  his  servant  does  eyery  day.  Under  Soliman 
Pacha  the  Christians  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  it. 
The  conrent  has,  however,  been  repaired,  and  considerable 
donations  collected  for  it  in  France  and  Italy. 

The  Catholics  of  the  Greek  church  are  considered  as  pious, 
firm  in  their  religion,  and  partly  as  martyrs.  They  have  a 
patriarch,  now  Ignatius,  who  resides  at  Zug,  in  Kesrouan ;  an 
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archbishop  of  Sar,  now  Cyrill  Debas^  who  resides  in  his 
diocese,  and  six  bishops ;  for  Palestine,  Theodotion,  Bishop  of 
Acre ;  for  the  Mount  of  the  Druses,  Basil,  Bishop  of  Saida  ; 
for  Kesrouan,  Theodotion,  Bishop  of  Beirout;  for  Aleppo  and 
its  environs,  Basil,  Bishop  of  Aleppo;  for  Damascus,  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  Sa^cheleh ;  and  for  the  Anti  Lebanon,  Clement^ 
Bishop  of  Balbec.  Most  of  these  bishops  cannot  Tisit  their 
dioceses,  as  their  lives  are  in  danger  from  the  schismatic  Greeks. 
Thej  have  therefore  their  viciirs,  who  make' the  episcopal 
visitations  in  their  stead,  collect  alms  for  the  bishop,  and 
other  purposes.  They  are  chosen  by  the  people  among  the 
monks,  as  they  must  be  unmarried,  and  a  higher  degree  of 
knowledge  is  expected  from  them ;  are  instituted,  by  the  pa- 
triarch, and  receive  their  confirmation  from  Rome.  Their  parish 
priests,  without  any  preparation,  are  also  chosen  by  the  people 
and  ordained  by  their  bishop.  This  office  descends  from  father 
to  son.  I  was  assured  that  nothing  more  is  required  for  it  than 
reading  and  writing,  a  knowledge  of  the  ceremonies  and  of  the 
catechism,  and  some  natural  abilities.  They  perform  the  ser^ 
vice  and  preach  in  Arabic,  and  have  no  notion  of  any  other 
language.  Only  the  Bishop  of  Sur  can  live  near  his  metro* 
politan  church,  and  visit  his  little  diocese  every  year,  in  which 
there  are  about  two  thousand  Catholics  and  ten  priests.  The 
diocese  of  Acre  lies  chiefiy  in  Galilee,  and  has  between  four 
and  five  thousand  Catholics  of  the  Greek  church.  The  other 
bishoprics  are  far  more  considerable.  In  Damascus  there  are 
above  ten  thousand,  and  in  Aleppo  above  fifteen  thousand  Ca- 
tholics of  the  Greek  church.  They  have  always  been  exposed, 
but  particularly  of  late.years,  to  the  most  violent  persecutions 
from  the  schismatic  Greeks.  Last  year  the  patriarch  at  Da- 
mascus paid  vast  sums  to  the  pacha  to  compel  them  to  go  over 
to  their  church.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  great  sums  of 
money,  many  wer6  thrown  into  prison^  and  when  they  were 
threatened  with  still  more  severe  punishments,  all  the  rich 
members  fled  to  Egypt,  Lebanon,  and  Constantinople*  Their 
condition  has  probably  been  ameliorated  on  the  arrival  of  a 
new  pacha,  for  this  assurance  was  given  them  on  their  repeated 
applications  to  the  divan. 

At  Nazareth  I  was  witness  to  an  affecting  scene  with  the 
Bishop  of  Babylon.  One  Wednesday  morning,  early,  the  heads 
of  families  of  the  Catholic  Greek  church,  mostly  venerable  old 
men^  assembled  in  the  Latin  convent  with  their  worthy  priest, 
an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  at  their  head.  They  expressed 
their  joy  at  being  able  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  Latin  bishop, 
on  which  the  speaker  began  to  paint  the  melancholy  prospect 
they  bad  before  them,  after  the  dreadful  events  in  Damascus 
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and  other  [^Incet.  He  affirmed  that  they  were  ready  to  die  as 
martyrs  for  their  religion,  but  they  feared  that  hatred  and  per- 
secution would  not  spare  their  families,  and  they  therefore  be« 
sought  the  bishop  to  contribute  to  obtain  some  alleviation  of 
their  fkte,  from  the  divan,  by  the  intervention  of  the  French 
minister  at  Constantinople,  which  the  bishop  promised.  The 
tears  which  these  venerable  men  shed  were  proofs  of  their 
good  disposition,  and  we  parted  with  emotion. 

There  are  no  Catholic  Armenians  in  Palestine,  but  their 
camber  is  considerable  in  Syria,  and  in  Aleppo  it  amounts  to 
above  10,000.  Their  patriarch  lives  in  Scharfi,  on  Mount  Le- 
banon. Thev  also  are  exposed  to  the  most  violent  perseciitions 
from  the  Schismatics,  which  were  very  sanguinary  at  Con«- 
stantinople  in  1820,  and  the  latter  had  there  the  triumph  of 
seeing  four  Catholic  Armenian  priests  go  oyer  to  them,  most 
scandalously  betraying  their  own  party.  At  Aleppo  they  have 
frequently  been  called  upon  by  the  pacha  to  unite  with  the 
Schismatics,  and  on  their  refusing  to  comply,  he  put  many  to 
the  torture,  and  ten  were  publicly  beheaded ;  but  even  this 
availed  nothing.  They  remained  firm  to.  their  church,  many 
fled,  but  most  were  ready  to  die  for  their,  religion.  Hereupon 
the  persecutions  ceased. .  So.  long  as  the  Catholics  of  these 
various  churches  are  compelled  to  live  with,  the  Schismatics^ 
and  to  pay  the  extraordinair  contributions  to  the  schismatic 
patriarchs,  and  are  thus  politically  identified  with  them,  their 
lot  will  not  be  altered.  Catholic  Syrians  are  likewise  only  in 
Aleppo  and  on  Mount  Lebanon,  where  their  patriarch  resides, 
in  a  convent,  three  leagues  from  Antura;  but  they  are  very 
numerous  in  Diarbekir.  The  few  Catholics  of  the  Chaldean 
church  in  Aleppo  are  under  their  patriarch  at  Mohal. 

Of  alLthe  Christian  parties  in  Syria  the  Maronites  are  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful.  They  inhabit  almost  alone  the 
district  of  Kesrouan,  and. a  great  part  of  the  Mountain  of  the 
Druses.  They  have  a  patriarch,  who  r^ides  at  Kanowin,  six 
bishops,  and  3ix  titular  bishops.  At  Beirout  and  Trabolus 
their  cojpmunity  is  more  numerous  than  all  the  others  together; 
and  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Latakia*  and  Saida,  they  are  also 
very  numerous.  They  reside  likewise  in  several  towns  Jn 
Palestine,  and  it  is  only  about  forty  years  since  they  withdrew 
from  Jerusalem.  They  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Acre,  and 
their  number  is  estimated  at  200,000.  AU  the  Catholics  of  the 
Latin  church  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land  and  their  parishioners, 
are  under  a  bishop,  now  Gardolfi,  of  Piemont,  who  resides  at 
^^ntura  in  Kesrouao,.    He  js  at  the  same  time  the  Pope^s  L^f^tf 
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in  these  eountries,  and  aathorized  to  decide  many  disputes  be* 
tween  Catholics  of  different  charches,  (which  must  otherwise  be 
referred  to  Rome)  and  to  give  dispensations. 

The  other  Christian  Sects. 

Next  to  the  Catholics,  the  Greeks  are  the  most  nameroiis. 
They  have  two  patriarchs,  of  Antioch  and  of  Jemsalero,  the 
foHner  residing  in  Damascus,  and  the  latter  at  Constantliiople, 
where  he  administers  the  ecclesiastical  afbirsof  ail  the  Greeks, 
as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  does  their  political  con* 
cerns.     He  has  a  deputy  at  Jerusalem,  an  o£Elce  which  is  now 
filled  by  the  Bishop  of  Petra.     Besidcm  him  there  live  at  Jera- 
salem  the  Bishops  of  Naaeareth,  Ljdda,Gaza,and  Philadelphia ; 
only  the  Bishop  of  Acre  lives  near  bis  cathedral.    Tbe  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction  are  not  very  strictly  defined ;  those  re- 
siding at  Jerusalem  are  only  titular,  and  serve  to  enhance  tbe 
splendour  of  divine  worship  in  Jerusalem  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe 
pilgrims  who  annually  resort  hither.    The  Greeks  haye  at 
Jerusalem  nine  convents  of  monks  and  four  of  nuns,  and  four 
others  in  the  vicinity.    The  monks  of  these  convents,  as  of  all 
others  in  Palestine,  come  from  Uie  Archipelago  and  other 
Greek  provinces.    Those  among  them  are  generally  raised  to 
the  episcopal  dignity  who  can  pay  the  largest  sum  to  the 
patriarch.    The  nuns  also  come  iiere  from  distant  parts,  live 
bere  in  a  secluded  manner  as  long  as  they  please,  gensrally  for 
life,  on  alms  and  the  produce  of  their  tieedle-work ;  they  pray 
the  hours,  like  the  monks,  and  wear  a  peculiar  dress.  Accord- 
ing  to  long-established  custom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
church,  they  are  not  for  ever  bound  to  the  three  vdws.     "^bey 
also  live  on  the  alms  which  the  monks  collect,  or  wblcb  are 
left    by    the    pilgrims  in   Jerusalem*     The  bishops,  archi- 
mandrites, and  many  monks,  live  in  the  great  monastery ;  in 
the  others  generally  only  one  monk  and  some  lay  brothers ; 
and  in  the  nunnery  from  ten  to  twelve  nuns ;  in  .the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba,  formerly  so  full,  there  are  only  ten,  and  in  tbe 
rest  from  five  to  six  monks.    They  perform  all  their  prayers  in 
the  Greek  language,  which  is  Uie  only  one  they  understand. 
The  country  priests,  however,  are  only  acquainted  with  the 
Arabic,  and  their  whole  learning  is  limited  to  reading,  writing, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  rites.    The  Greek  phurches  are  for 
the  most  part  small,  and  all  of  one  form. 

The  Greeks  have  in  general  an  irrecbncileable  hatred  to- 
)nrards  the  Catholics,  place  them  on  a  footing  with  Turks  and 
Jews,  endeavour  to  persecute  them  in  all  possible  ways,  and, 
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on  the  other  hand,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  other  reiigions 
parties,  from  which  they  differ  in  the  dogmas  as  much  as  from 
them.  At  Jerusalem  they  sometimes  approximate,  receive 
presents  from  each  other,  and  the  Greeks  very  artfully  take 
advantage  of  such  opportunities  to  deprive  the  Latins  of  their 
property  in  the  Holy  Land.  This  hypocritical  friendship  pre* 
ceded,  for  instance,  the  seizure  of  the  garden  of  the  Shepherds 
at  Bethlehem,  as  well  as  the  entirely  excluding  them  from  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  But  those  friendly  relations  were  never  of 
long  duration. 

It  is  very  difBcult  to  account  for  this  hatred.  It  is  said  to 
arise  from  the  difference  in  the  articles  of  faith ;  but  these  are 
not  known  either  to  their  priests  or  the  people,  for  they  never 
think  of  catechising  or  preaching;  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  prostration  before  the  reliques  and  images  of  the  saints, 
and  observance  of  the  fasts,  are  with  them  the  main  points. 
For  these  they  shew  much  more  reverence  than  the  common 
people  do  among  the  Catholics.  First,  they  bow  very  low  be- 
fore the  image,  placed  on  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  church* 
representing  the  patron  Saint;  make  three  times  the  sign  of 
the  cross  kiss  it — ^make  again  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  kiss 
the  ground :  they  then  proceed  to  kiss  all  the  images  round  the 
cbarch  successively,  and  this  is  done  by  them  all  with  as  mucli 
uniformity  as  if  they  had  been  trained  to  it  from  their  youth 
like  soldiers.  Confession  is  general,  and  made  by  many  at  the 
sanw  time,  with  the  observation  that  they  have  not  committed 
any  of  the  sins  enumerated  the  last  time ;  only  when  the  sin- 
ner is  conscious  of  having  committed  a  great  transgression,  he 
confesses  it  to  the  priest  in  private,  generally  standing.  Among 
the  other  Oriental  Christians,  both  sit  down  together  on  the 
gronnd. 

Nor  is  the  difference  of  the  articles  of  great  Importance,  as 
the  Synods  have  long  since  decided.  The  procession  of  the 
Holr  Ghost  has  been  long  understood  and  explained  by 
thinking  Greek  divines,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  all  the 
western  churches.  The  dispute  respecting  the  validity  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Catholic  church,  on  account  of  the  form 
Baptize  te  instead  of  Baptizetur  Servtu  tuus^  turns  on  i^ 
logomachy,  and  it  has  been  long  since  acknowledged  to  be 
indifferent  whether  it  is  performed  by  immersion  or  aspersipn. 
But  the  repetition  of  baptism  nsual  among  them,  in  the  case 
of  Christians  of  other  sects  joining  their  church,  is  condemned 
by  almost  all  Christian  antiquity,  and  by  several  councils.  In 
theory  they  deny  purgatory,  but  in  practice  assume  the  for- 
giveness of  mortal  sin,  by  intercession  in  the  mass,  and  require 
large  sums  for  it;  at  Jerusi|leni  two  bundrecl  piasters  for  a 
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mass.  In  practice  many  adopt  divorce,  forgiveness  of  the  sin 
of  theft  without  satisfying  the  injured  party,  general  coafeasion, 
the  attainment  of  salvation,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  faith;  but  in  theory  they  agree  with  the  Catholic 
church.  This  antipathy  appears  therefore  to  be  rather  the 
work  of  the  priests,  who,  whether  from  religious  aseal  or  self- 
interest,  hate  the  adherents  of  the  Pope,  whom  they  consider 
as  the  rival  of  their  Patriarch.  I  know  several  Catholics  who 
were  induced  by  their  fears  to  go  with  the  French-  to  Egypt 
Being  obliged,  at  the  departure  of  the  French,  to  return  home 
to  seek  a  livelihood,  they  arrived  at  Graza,  without  provisions, 
without  money,  almost  naked,  and  exhausted  by  the  long 
journey  through  the  desert.  They  crawled  to  the  Greek  church, 
hoping  to  obtain  from  Christians  something  to  appease  their 
hunger  and  thirst.  They  made  themselves  known ;  but  when 
the  Greeks  heard  that  they  were  Franks,  they  replied  to  their 
intreaties  that  they  might  die  like  dogs,  and  that  they  were 
worse  than  the  Mahometans.  They  did  not  like  to  apply  to 
the  Mahometans  because  they  feared  for  their  lives;  but  a 
Mahometan  Woman,  who  had  observed  them  from  her  haiem, 
saved  them  from  inevitable  death.  She  sent  them  meat  and 
drink,  and  thus  enabled  tbem  to  continue  their  journey  to 
Jafifa.  National  hatred  too  seems  to  have  its  effect :  at  least, 
the  Moldavians,  Waliachians,  and  Setvians,  though  of  the  same 
religion.as  the  Greeks,  are  their  most  inveterate  enemies.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their  hatred  towards  the  Franks 
in  general,  in  Palestine  interest  is  the  chief  motive.  It  is  the 
contest  for  the  possession  of  the  holy  places. 

The  Christians  enjoyed  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  insured  to  them  by  Omar.  Amurat 
interrupted  it  for  a  short  time.  But  in  1009,  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  had  been  destroyed,  was  already  rebnilt, 
and  it  appears  from  a  decree  of  Muzafar,  king  of  the  Saracens, 
dated  10S3,  and  from  another  of  1059,  that  the  holy  places 
were  at  that  time  confided  to  the  care  of  Frank,  i.  e«  of  Catholic 
monks.  This  was  likewise  the  case  during  the  cootinuation  of 
the  sovereignty   of  the  Frank  kings  in  Jerusalem. 

As  soon  after  the  crusades  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  again 
accessible  to  the  Christians,  the  disciples  of  St.  Francis  weie  the 
first  who  took  possession  of  the  holy  places  that  had  formerly 
been  repaired  and  adorned  by  the  Latins,  prayed  there,  and  be- 
ing-gradually  assisted  by  pious  contributions,  especially  of  Ro* 
bert,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  his  wife  Sancia,  of  Peter  of 
Arragon,  and  of  John,  king  of  the  Two  Castilles,  they  had  in  1 363 
again  fitted  up  all  the  sanctuaries  and  chapels  for  divine  worship. 
The  Sultan  repeatedly  confirmed  tbem  Iq  th<&  possession,  and 
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granted  them  firmans  Tor  their  sarety,  in  the  years  1059,  ISOS, 
1206,  1212,  1233,  and  1407,  which  were  expressly  designed 
for  that  purpose,  or  tacitly  in  others,  in  which  they  received 
permission  to  build  with  lime,  in  the  years  1203,  1213»  1271, 
1310,  1397,  1411,  1446,  1495,  1501,  1502,  and  1803;  a  per- 
miBsion  which  has  always  been  purchased  at  a  high  price 
under  the  Mahometan  governments;  By  degrees  the  other 
Christian  sects  took  part  in  it,  and  soon  b^an  to  contend  with 
them  for  the  sanctuaries,  as  is  proved  by  the  firmans  of  1203, 
1277,  1494,  1540,  and  J  558,  which  are  directed  against  them, 
and  secure  the  exclusive  possession  to  the  Latins.  It  was  the 
Georgians  especially  who  disputed  the  possession  with  them, 
and  often  combated  with  very  powerful  arms,  because  they 
were  very  rich.  But  when  the  alms  from  their  own  country 
failed,  and  could  no  longer  pay  tribute  to  the  Turks,  they  were 
deprived  of  the  possession,  and  succeeded  in  it  by  the  Greeks, 
nnd^^r  whose  protection  they  placed  themselves.  The  latter, 
not  satisfied  with  the  chapels  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, deprived  them  in  1674  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
of  the  Stable  (Preesepe)  in  Bethlehem,  as  well  as  the  principal 
aisles  of  both  churches.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years  afterwards 
that  they  restored  both  places  to  their  rightful* owners,  on  the 
intervention  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  But  this  only^  increased 
their  hatred ;  and  the  firmans  of  various  years,  from  1540  to 
1774,  which  the  Latin  fathers  were  compelled  to  beg  from  the 
Sultan  by  the  intervention  of  France,'  and  at  times  of  Austria, 
sufficiently  shew  how  violent  and  incessant  the  struggles  of  the 
two  parties  were.  In  those  firmans  the  Sultan  constantly  re^ 
peats  the  form  of  words,  ''  The  Holy  Land,  and  all  that  it 
contains,  is  ours  by  the  right  of  conquest.  The  Latins  have 
always  possessed  it  as  property  purchased  by  them ;  it  has  al- 
ways been  confirmed  to  them  as  such,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  them — it  belongs  to  them  for  ever."  Though  the 
words  are  so  very  precise,  and  but  ill  calculated  to  give 
another  party  hopes  of  acquiring  this  property,  viz.  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Greeks  did  not  lose  their  courage. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  1808,  a  fire  (whether  arising  from 
accident  or  design  we  will  not  decide)  broke  out  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  consumed  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  it.  The  Greeks  immediately  hastened  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  by  paying  large  sums  of  money,  of  which  the 
Divan  was  in  need  for  the  war  against  Russia,  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  Latin  commissioners, 
wfao,  at  that  time,  weredestitute  of  thenervus  rerumgerendar^imy 
and  of  the  protection  of  France,  in  obtaining  the  necessary  fir- 
mans by  which  they  alone  were  authorised  to  repair  the  church. 
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The  Latins  and  Armenians  strove  in  vain  to  join  tbem  « thejr  pre* 
tended  they  had  ail  the  necessary  firmans  to  build  (be  church ; 
bat  they  had  in  fact  only  leave  io  make  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
while  they  were  employed  in  procuring  materials,  the  Pacha  of 
Damascus  came  on  a  visit  to  Jerusalem.  He  being  likewise 
bribed  by  them,  interpreted  the  firmans  as  they  wished*  and 
they  commenced  their  building  with  the  destruction  of  all  the 
Latin  inscriptions  in  the  whole  church,  and  of  all  the  sanctua- 
ries, of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
of  Baldwin,  and  of  two  others,  the  monuments  of  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  and  of  Philip  I.  king  of  Spain,  of  the  marble,  with 
which  the  walls  were  covered,  of  the  walls  erected  by  St  He* 
lena  on  the  sacred  rock,  of  the  Mosaics  of  beautiful  stones,  of 
the  sacred  rock  itself,  and  in  short  of  every  thing  that  even 
Cosroes  bad  spared,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pacha,  and  erected 
upon  the  ruins  the  present  church,  which  they  consider  as  their 
property.  The  procurator  of  the  Latin  convent  protested  in 
vain  against  these  shocking  acts  of  violence,  against  this  horrible 
devastation.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  because  he  could  not 
pay  the  sum  of  60,000  Spanish  dollars  that  was  demanded  of 
him.  The  Hattisheriff  and  counter  orders  which  the  French 
ambassador,  M.  de  Latour  Marbourg,  obtained  in  1811,  came 
too  late ;  in  consequence  of  this  HattisherifiF,  the  Latins  were 
going  to  replace  their  arms  in  the  wall  of  a  chapel  formerly 
belonging  to  them,  upon  the  spot  where  the  cross  is  said  to 
have  been  found,  The  13 reeks  would  not  permit  this,  alledg- 
ing  it  was  now  their  property.  While  they  were  employed  in 
setting  in  a  stone,  a  Latin  father  came  to  pray ;  they  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  a  hammer,  and  would  have  murdered  him, 
bad  not  his  cries  brought  others  to  his  assistance.  The  Greeks 
afterwards  found  out  new  contrivances  to  get  possession  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Shepherds,  near  Bethlehem,  with  forty  olive  trees, 
and  to  ill  treat  the  catholic  pilgrims  who  visited  it.  The 
Franks,  without  protection  from  France,  which  formerly  se- 
cured them  from  such  injustice,  almost  destitute  of  support 
from  Europe,  which  would  enable  them  to  pay  as  large  sums 
to  the  Turks  as  their  adversaries,  sink  under  this  wi<^ed  de- 
ceit ;  while  the  others  can  command  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  their  people*  who  spare  no  sacrifices,  on  the  credit  of  the 
monks,  under  the  pretext  of  saving  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
sanctuaries  from  destruction,  but  in  fact  to  outbid  the  Latins 
in  bribing  the  Turks,  and  to  expel  tbem  from  Palestine ;  and  to 
put  large  sums  of  money  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans,  their 
natural  enemies,  who  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  their 
pride  and  their  weakness.  They  always  gain  the  victory ;  they 
live  with  the  Turks,  are  their  dragomans,  servants,  and.subjects; 
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die  Taiiu  are  always  sure  of  ttetr  money ;  the  FmtAM  $m  the 
cooCrmry,  art  always  aliens,  always  saspeoied  by  tbcniy  aod 
aolkiB^  bat  protection  from  Constantinople  can  preserfie  tbem 
The  Mahometans  too,  derive  advantages  froiii  (avourifig  tbe^ 
OvMks  and  Arasenians,  which  tbe  f  riMiks  can  never  f^ord 
4iem.    They  have  upon  an  average  4000  pilgrims  annaalfy. 
t4ie  estimate  of  88,000  Spanish  dollars  for  tbe  tdbute  called 
ghafar,  which  they  pay,  is  very  low,  and  for  this  the  pilgrims 
have  nothing  more  than  tbe  permission  to  visit  tbe  boty  pteces. 
The  conveyance  of  persons  and  eiEects  is  chiefly  in  tbe  bands  of 
tbe   Mahometans,  who  possess  the  greatest  namber  oi  asiclss 
and  camels ;  the  profits  arising  from  tbe  .cattsampiioa  of  ps o- 
visioiis,  Ac.  are  shared  between  them  and  Hie  Ohristiaos.     To 
this  most  be  added,  thc'^ttraordinary  presents  which  tbeoMrnks 
themselves  make  at  this  time  to  tte  keepers  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  SepnlcbFe  every  time  Ihey  open  it,  for  the  maiotenanee 
of  order,  and  to  tbe  Motsailem  for  the  sacred  fire.     The  ten  •or 
twenty  Latin  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  Jerusalem,  ave  almost 
all  poor,  and  provided  with  tbe  necessmy  firmaas.     From 
them,  therefore,  the  Mahometans  gain  «otbtng.     Of  the  small 
sums,  which  the  convent  has  to  pay,  tbe.  Pacha,  the  Mottil- 
lem,  tbe  Cadi,  the  Mu^fti,  and  tjhe  ke^>ers  of  tlie  Holy  fiepul- 
chse  gain  but  little.     It  is,  oonseqeently,  no  nwtkdoi  if  tAe 
Lattos  are  -oppressed  and  t^he  others  favoored. 

nie  Armenifms  have  ia  Jerusalem  a  patrlsrc^h,  an  archbishop, 
atbottt  one  bundled  monks,  and  tw«  hundred  individuals 4)f  thur 
ebarcfa .  In  BetblcAiem,  a  con  vent  with  t  W4i  monks,  aod  twio  ftuorf- 
Hes;  at  Rama,  a -convent  with  one  monk ;  at  Jaffia,  aconveat 
with  three  monkS)  and  about  fifty  Gbficfians  erf  their  8eot..Theifr 
toofreqaently  act  in  a  hostile  manner  towards  the  Latins.  Tbas 
the  Jatter  tad  formerly  in  tbe  ohUfrch  at  Betblebeim,  a  door 
through  the  wall,  which  divides  the  principal  aiiAe  from  She  other 
three  parts  of  the  cross.  The  Armemane  closed  it,  and  tbe  liailiits 
semonstrated  in  vain  agavnst  this  violatrion  'Of  their  rig>bts,  by 
which  they  were  cut  off  from  the  «bief  entrance  to  the  sanc- 
tuary under  ground.    When  during  the  French  wmsiott'oo 
doabi  was  oitertained  of  the  destmction  of  tbe  Latin  moate, 
srbo  were  shut  up  wvth  the  •catholic  Christians  in  the  church  4f 
tlie  ifloly  SepuMire,  the  Armenians  were  the  first  to  take  fM- 
sesskm  at  their  chapels  and  valuable  effeols.    But  Sir  Sydni^y 
Smijth,  wtio  came  from  Acre  to  Jerusalem,  and  hoisted  ids 
stajidard  on  ibe  LaCin  convent  there,  saved  them  and  all  their 
prof)erty.    A  few  years  ago  the  Armenians  made  them  oflbrs 
of  peaoe,  and  of  union  with  the  Romish  cfaurch.    As  a  tewafd 
tbev  received  the  chapel  near  the  spot  where  the  cross  is  said 
to  bavie  been  fmmd.     But  scarcely  was  tbe  eonfivmatioa  come 
VoTAoms  and  TaAVXLs,  No.  XL VI.  Vol.  VIH.  w 
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from  Rome,  when  they  separated  agaio,  still  keeping  the 
ohapeU  which  they  have  retained  to  this  day«  They  are  ^efj 
rich,  and  the  alms  which  they  receive-seem  to  me  to  be  more 
considerable  than  those  of  all  the  other  Christians. 

The  custom  of  giving  alms  to  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  is 
very  old.  Even  in  the  age^  of  the  apostles  collections  wexe 
made  for  them  among  the  other  congregations,  and  we  learn, 
from  Sozomenus  and  others,  that  it  prevailed  in  later  ages. 
Charlemagne  and  many  other  princes  were  very  liberal  to  them* 
Henry  VIII.  in  1616,  made  a  grant  of  two  thousand  pounds 
annually  to  the  Latins.  In  later  times  their  chief  patrons  were 
the  kings  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  and  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  who  not  only  gave  large  sums  and  costly 
utensils  for  the  church,  to  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  but, 
like  all  other  Catholic  princes,  allowed  alms  to  be  collected  for 
:  them  in  their  dominions,  and  thus  millions  flowed  annually 
from  Europe  to  these  convents.  Since  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  alms  from  many  countries,  as  from 
Austria. and  France,  have  fa^iled  ;  those  from  Italy  have  gra- 
dually decreased;  and  those  from  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
irregular. 

The  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  monks  are  now 
lar  more  considerable.  They  send  agents  all  over  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  empires,  to  collect  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  to  preserve  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  The  profit  they  derive 
.  firom  the  pilgrims  is  still  greater.  It  is  seldom  that  one  of  them 
leaves  Jerusalem  without  expending  ten  purses  (seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  Spanish  piasters),  and  the  most  spend  two  hundred 
purses  and  more.  The  cunning  monks  contrive,  under  the 
mask  of  pietv,  to  get  the  last  farthing  from  their  pockets,  and 
.  it  is  known  that  many  have  not  kept  sufficient  to  pay  the  cap- 
tain for  their  voyage  home.  The  Muscovites  were  parlicularly 
pillaged,  and  what  the  monks  did  not  venture  to  do*  was  com* 
plet^  by  the  Turks.  Earnest  remonstrances  were  made ;  the 
Greek  patriarch  repeatedly  affirmed  that  he  could  not  protect 
them  against  the  malice  and  insolence  of  the  Turks,  and  thus 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  eon- 
.sulate  at  Jaffii.  for  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims.  This  has  had 
the  advantage,  that  many  disorders  have  been  prevented  this 

Car ;  but  it  has  increased  the  hatred  of  the  Turks  towards  the 
uscoviles.    A  Russian  pilgrim  has  been  murdered  this  year 
at  Taotura  on  his  road  to  Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Jaffa ;  many 
'  others  have  been  .very  ill  used  and  plundereid  at  other  places. 
This  establiriiment  of  a  consulate  may  lead  to  unother  im- 
^podtant  jueasnre^  whieb  would  be  likely  to  pat  down  the  in- 
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8irfeii«e  ol  the  Greek*.  The  Ruesiaiw  demand  a  separate 
dwelliii^lbr  their pxlgrimfl ;  a  eonTeDt  for  their  clergy;  and 
fall  power  to  celebrate  mass  in  the  holy  places,  according  to 
the  rites  of  their  cbarch.  Th6  Greeks  will  not  grant  them  aaj 
of  these  points,  and  cannot  do  it  without  being  great  losers. 

The  Christians  in  Syria  bare  always  been  more  exposed  to 
the  irapacitf  of  the  Mahometans  than  those  in  any  other  pro- 
vince of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  besides  the  usaal  oppression 
and  tll«usage  under  which  they  haTe  riways  laboured,  tber 
have  been,  in  latter  times;  in  danger  of  being  entirely  anni- 
hilated. So  long  ago  as  1778,  Aba  Dahaw  had  conceived  such 
a  wicked  project.  The  sultan  threatened  to  depose  him,  be- 
cai»e  he  bad  not  for  a  long  time  sent  him  any  money,  msd 
already  owed  him  above  five  millions  of  piasters.  6ut  he 
came  with  an  army  to  Syria,  conquered  Jafb  and  Acre,  from 
which  Daber  had  fled  with  his  treasures,  and  just  as  he  was 
going  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  convents  on  Mount  Carmel 
and  at  Nazareth,  and  to  seize  on  the  treasures  of  the  temple  in 
Jemsalem,  be  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and  died  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1777.  Tortured  by  remorse,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  shortly  before  bis  death,  **  I  have  never  done  any 
harm  to  the  Christians  f* 

After  the  retreat  of  the  French,  the  Mahometans,  imder 
Ghesaar  Pacha,  were  permitted  to  do  as  they  pleased  for  three 
days  with  the  Christians  and  their  property.  Manv  hundreds 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  almost  all  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perty. Since  that  time  the  wounds  have  not  been  healed,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Agas  in  the  small  towns  falls  chiefly  on  them. 
Formerly  a  Christian  could  abuse  or  strike  a  Mahometan, 'and 
was  certain  of  being  judged  by  the  cadi  according  to  equity. 
They  were  on  more  intimate  terms  together,  and  oftfen  forgot 
the  difference  of  religion.  Now  the  Mahometans  look  with 
haughtiness  on  the  Christians;  the  slightest  alBlront  is  attended 
with  the  most  disagreeable  consequences,  and  woe  to  the  Chria- 
tian  who  strikes  a  Mahometan.  The  Greeks  are  more  intimate 
with  the  Mahometans  than  any  of  the  other  Christians,  but 
do  not  on  that  account  escape  being  ill-treated  by  them.  The 
Catholics  live  entirely  apart  from  them  from  their  youth. 
I  asked  the  Christians  if  the  children  did  not  sometimes  play 
together!  They  replied,  **  Never,  lest  the  children  should 
learn  the  behaviour  and  bad  language  of  the  Mahometansw7 
The  Christian  sects  also  live  much  apart  from  each  other; 
The  Maronites  hardly  allow  Catholics  of  a  different  rite,  and 
never  schismatics  and  Mahometans,  in  their  quarters.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Catholics  find  difficulty  in  settling  in  villages 
where  none  but  schismatics  reside.    Their  schools  are  always 


BupKO^^  mi  wdM^A  aMriagOB  MtremeljF  Mta  I  was 
tlUkithe€Mholtegirkaree»li»«i9l7  averse  tex  acbiaantlio  mea, 
9md  I  waa  m jself  witaesa  in  a  piaee  where  a  poor  iMii  tc«7 
haadaame  gki  af  the  Latiaekarch,  lefus^  to  amrry  oaa  of  tiaa 
Qreeka  ia  tkt  Wwn.    An  oppressive  law  ahUgea  the 
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matic  priests^  a0d  to  lodge  with  theat  oa  their  pilgriaiagd  to 
JasBsaletD.  It  is  aekiosi  that  any  one  goea  over  to  aaotfaer 
ob«rch«  The  Latin  gaardiaaaof  the  convents  of  the  Holy  Laad 
tbiak  it  very  aieritorious  whea  they  bring  back  a  Greek  to  their 
oharck.  But  here  toa  iaiterest  has  great  inftnenoe.  Among  the 
B^blealtea  theie  are  HMoy  who  wouM  willingly  beooma 
Catboliea,  if  tiie  oaav eai  woold  maintain  theai»  bbA  especiaily 
11  it  would  pay  their  partioa  af  the  taxes.  The  Christiana 
dba  act  differ  in  their  clothing  from  the  Mahometans^  oaly  the 
latter  geaerally  haae  the  turban  whifte,  striped  with,  red^  a 
abawl  either  paffty^cotoured  ot  greea ;  only  the  sdierifa  ane 
aJlawed  to  weai  the  latter ;  that  of  the  Chriatiaaa  is  uaaally 
Vxte^  gray  ot  black.  The  Fraaks  atone  have  a  right  to  waar 
a  white  tiirbaa ;  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  osarp  it.  The 
Jews  wear  a  high  cap,  with  a  white  aa«l  then  a  grey  band- 
kerchief  round  it,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  appears  over  tlie  eanrsy 
which  diatiagaisbea  them  from  the  Chriatiana  At  Jerusalem 
the  Cbristiatta  cannot  peeress  landed  property-.  la  other  pfeaoes 
Ikey  have  lest  it.  In  Nasareth  they  have  a  good  deal,  mA  in 
the  Valley  of  Esdrelon,  of  which  almost  the  fourth  part  be- 
hongs  to  the  distriot  of  Naaareth»  it  is  separated  from  that  of 
the  Mahometana 

All  the  Christians  in  the  East  agree  in  their  strict  fasts,  wh^ 
netbiag  of.  tiie  animal  kingdom  is  eaten  with  the  blood  warm, 
and  all  fgfod  dressed  in  oil.  The  clergy  live  on  the  alms  of  the 
oofligrrgatiott,  and  have  no  fixed  income.  There  is  moeb 
analogy  ia  tiisir  mode'  of  service.  Preaching  and  cateehiaing 
are  almost  unknown  to  them.  The  mass,  the  prayers,  and 
hymns,  are  said  and  song  so  loud  that  all  can  understand  them. 
Among  the  Greehs  all  join ;  with  the  otheirs  the  clergy  sing-  and 
ptay,  and  the  people  respond  only  at  times.  Only  the  Chris- 
tiana of  the  Latin  charck  hear  a  sermon  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  smallest  number  perform  divine  service  in  their 
mother  tongue;  the  Latins  in  Latin,  and  only  detached 
pjnyers,  and  in  the  mass  the  gaspel,  in  Arabic;  the  Greek 
monks  all  ia  Greek;  but  the  country  dergy  in  Syria  aad 
Palestine  all  in  Arabic ;  the  Maronites,  and  the  Catholic  and 
sehismatio  Syrians  read  mass  in  Syrian,  but  many  prayers  aad 
the  gospel  in  Arabic.  The  Catholic  Greeks  use  in  Syria  aad 
Palestine  only  the  Arabic  ;  the  Copts  the  Coptic  and  Av^ic ; 
the  Abyssiniaas  the  Ethiopian  language. 
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ekvokeiu  Intboie  of  thrflcUmatieGwAftiiei^  allaraii 
s^jMimled  from  dM  veafc  by  a  wooden  partiftioB.  Time  of  tte 
otber  fteto  are  seoter  to  the  fom  of  Ihe  Leiin  cbarchM.  Femei 
and  alools  are  unknown,  in  tfie  East ;  hot  in  tfie  rioheff  diarehai . 
there  are«  enrpel%  ypon  which,  they  nt  on  the  gtooad  hk  Hm 
eaoltm  fwAien,  The  churehes  of  the  Latins^  Annenians^  aaA 
Maooaittes  ave  diitiaguiahed  horn  the  otiiers  hf  Iheircieanliaaaa 
and  cheerful  appearance.  All  their  ebmmksM  afocfoifded  witfti 
paintings,  but  the  style  is  very  different.  The  Latins  have 
many  good  paintings,  especially  in  Bethlehem^  wd  in  their 
other  churches  caricatures  are  rare.  Those  of  the  Greeks  are 
siiU  qvite  in  the  Byaaalau  style,  without  any  Tasieiy,  eaioept 
those  which  hasre  been  sent  tbem  ibom  Russia.  Those  of  thm 
AiBMniaae  haife  a  peenliar  styie^  quite  diiSesent  from  the  Bf-* 
santiaet  The  figures  are  iH^shaped^  bol  the  countenanoes  noosi 
agratabky  alt  after  one  medel^  with  pale  eoospJexionSy  and 
beating  the  ebaraeieristio  ftatures  of  their  nationv  among  whfob 
the  peLiter  seriui  hts  Christ,  Uely  Virgin,  and  aeiiils.  la  the* 
dmpeiy  they  mncfa  reeemkle  those  of  the  Laims»  The  pw*- 
tures  of  the  Syrians  in  the  main  resemble  the  Byaaatine^ 
hat  are  more  imperfect.  They  freqaenlLy  reseimUe  stveagly 
narked  ooflines  moie  than  finuriied  pictews.  At  ttmee  you 
see  among  them  some  more  like  the  Armenian.  Thoeeof  the 
Copts  bear  the  peculiar  ehavacter  of  flue  national  pkjfsiogaomy  ; 
in  other  reepecta  (bey  much  resemble  the  ByBaatiae  s<ShooU 
The  paintings  are  usuedly  on  wood  ;.  Ike  Gre^s  alene  eaipby 
gilding.  There  ia  nothing  in  tiie  eompoBttion  or  execuliem 
o£  these  paintings  deserring  of  particular  desciiptiott. 

I  eonchde  these  remarka  with  the  wisk  that  the  coadHion-of 
these  Chrklians  nay  l>e  soon  changed ;  especially  that  the  kih 
deonit  disputes  in  Jevusafem  may  speedily  be  terminated ;  that 
the  documents  may  be  again  carefully  examined ;  aod  eaeb 
pftvtyreooTerwbat  belongs  to  it.  ManyatmseamnsibeDemedied. 
The  Latins  set  a  good  example :  finrmerly  the  consecrated  pakt- 
braaehes  were  disteiboted  on  Pafaoa  Sunday  in  the  church ;  this 
^9i^^9^  leioient  quarrels ;  it  is  now  done  in  the  court-yar d  of  the 
ce&riBt.  It JBiust  be  established,  thai  all  the  holy  placea  oc* 
eupied  fay>  the  Turks  shall  be  open  withoat  restriction  and  exn 
P^oe  to  the  Christians,  according  to  the  cou^entiona.  LastlTy 
eare  must  be  taken  that  the  Latins,  as  the  posseasiea  of  toe 
"Mi  important  aanetoaries  belongs>  to  them,  and  they-  repie* 
*^Bt  the  greatest  number  of  Christians,  be  prorided  witb 
Worthy  priestn,  who  hiave  before  reoeired  a  suitable  edocalaon 
^  the  Propaganda,  and,  destitute  of  monastic  pride,  lire  solely 
^or  tkeic  dot^.  1  mention  as  a  model  my  friend  Father  Vtti% 
^bo  is  esteemed  and  beloved  by  Turks  and  Christians. 
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Whether  it  would  be  adTisable  to  send  ieeulftr  clergy 
Mij  be  reasonably  doobted.  The  Turks  are  aooastomed  lo  the 
drets  of  these  monks;  they  know  that  they  are  poor;  the 
monks  think  it  a  point  of  honour  in  their  order  to  preserve  the 
H<rfy  Land  and  the  sanctuaries  from  total  desolation.    Secalar 

Giesta  may  also  fall  into  the  faults  above-mentioned.  Pope 
artin  V.  refused  their  petition  to  guard  the  Holy  Sepulefare^ 
instead  of  the  Franciscans,  and  he  confirmed  this  for  ever  in 
the  Bull  SahUare  Studium. 

^^TJie  Festival  of  Easier  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  natural  that  the  festival  of  Easter  should  be  cdebrated 
at  Jerusalem  with  great  solemnity.  The  pilgrims  generally 
arrive  from  a  week  to  four  months  before  it,  and  return  home 
immediately  after.  This  vear  the  several  parties  looked  for- 
ward  to  it  with  a  degree  of  apprehension,  because  it  happoied 
with  them  all  at  the  same  time,  and  each  is  then  afraid  of  being 
ilMreated  by  the  others.  Each  desires  to  have  much  time  for 
the  performance  of  the  ceremonies,  and  contentions  are  un- 
avoidable. 

This  year  there  was  a  most  violent  dispute  respecting  the 
grand  procession  in  the  evening  of  Good  Friday.  The  Latins 
bad  hitherto  been  allowed  four  hours  and  a  half  for  it.  It  was 
proposed  that  they  should  henceforth  be  limited  to  four  hours. 
The  Turks  decided  that  the  old  custom  should  be  retained. 
I  attended  the  rites  performed  by  all  the  parties,  witii  exem- 
plary  patience,  and  cannot  but  lament  that  the  Latins  alone 
celebrate  the  festival  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Even  when  we  have  made  due  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
the  Oriental  character,  there  is  still  so  g^eat  a  want  of  de- 
corum in  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  behave  at  the  cere* 
monies,  in  the  rude  and  unnatural  cries,  especially  of  the 
Greeks,  in  the  remaining  in  the  church  at  night,  in  which  many 
improprieties  take  place;  and  lasciviousness,  especially  at 
Christmas  in  Bethlehem,  assumes  an  appearance  of  sanctity, 
in  the  holding  a  market  in  the  church ;  in  the*  most  disagreeable 
deafening '  noise,  continued  often  for  hours  together,  which  is 
produced  by  striking  a  long  board  hanging  loose,  or  on  a  piece 
of  metal,  and  in  the  crowding  and  fighting  of  the  pilgrims, 
who,  as  it  were,  storm  the  chapels,  as  the  poor  do  a  baker's 
shop  in  a  fieimine,  that  I  was  often  determined  nerer  to  attend 
them  again.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  ceremonies  are 
their  processions :  and  among  the  Latins  the  high  main,  at  which 
the  guardian  officiates  with  great  dignity.  The  communion  on 
Holy  Thursday  is  very  solemn.  According  to  a  custom,  which 
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ha$  been  reUuned  from  the  primitive  ages  of  Cbrittiaoity,  a 
quantity  of  provisions  is  brooght  by  the  Christians  on  this  daji 
and  distributed  by  the  fathers  among  the  poor. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  during  the  mass  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  after  the  lessons  have  been  sung,  the  Guardian 
kneels  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  with  closed  doors  re- 
peats a  prayer,  while  very  edifying  hymns  are  sung  in  the 
choir.  After  the  lapse  of  five  minutes,  the  doors  suddenly  fly 
open.  The  singing  of  the  mass  on  Maundy  Thursday  might 
be  very  moving,  if  they  had  but  good  voices.  The  procession 
on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  in  which  all  tb^nstruments, 
typifying  the  passion  6f  Christ,  are  carried  by  diflerent  monks, 
is  the  most  solemn.  Sermons  are  preached  at  the  same  time, 
which  refer  to  the  passion  or  death  of  our  Saviour. . 

If  the  most  of  the  seven  sermons  in  the  seven  principal 
chapels  in  the  church,  were  delivered  in  the  Arabic,  and  thus 
made  generally  useful,  this  would  be  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment ;  but  two  in  the  Spanish  language,  which  nobody  under- 
stood, are  useless,  and  four  in  Italian,  bv  which  few  persons 
could  profit,  superfluous;  that  preached   in  Arabic  by  the 
Father  Superior  was  listened  to  with  great  attention.     The  end 
of  this  procession  is  the  signal  for  the  processions  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  continue  through  the  night,  of  the  Armenians,  Sy- 
rians, Copts,  and  Greeks,  which  last,  being  by  far  the  most 
numerous  in  clergy  and  pilgrims,  make  the  most  striking  ap- 
pearance.   In  the  same  manner  the  end  of  the  high  mass  on 
Easter  Eve  is  the  signal  for  the  most  scandalous  abuses  of 
the  church  by  the  schismatic  Christians,  who  conduct  them- 
selves in  the  most  riotous  manner.    The  Mahometan  door- 
keepers,  and  the  Janissaries  of  the  different  convents,  strike 
the  good  pilgrims  on  the  head,  face,  and  feet,  at  pleasure. 
They  beat  and  throw  each  other  on  the  ground,  and  run  to.  the 
Sepulchre,  all  with  the  wildest  cries.  This  is  the  preparation  to 
receive  the  holy  fire.    At  one  o^clock  the  Motsallem  of  Jerusa- 
lem  appears,  and  takes  his  usual  place  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Latins.    At  half-past  one  the  Greek  bishop,  wnb  is  the  ^e^ 
pufy  of  the  Patriarch,  and  called  bishop  of  the  holy  fire,  and 
who  has  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  piety,  the  procurator, 
and  the  Armenian  bishop,  go  into  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  pray 
for  half  an  hour  with  closed  doors,  then  present  the  holy  fire 
through  the  two  lateral  openings,  to  the  pilgrims,  who  quickly 
distribute  it  all  over  the  church  by  their  wax  tapers;  and  lastly, 
the  Greek  bish/op  carries  it  into  the  principal  aisle,  or  division 
of  the  Greeks. 

This  year  the  Armenians  had  a  violent  dispute  with  tbe 
Greeks  on  account  of  the  Syrian  Bishop  aiid  tbe  Coptic 
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CrUttrdiaD,  who  also  desked  to  be  ttAmitted  itftv  the  dwpel  of 
Ibe  Holy  Sepulcfave,  'to  reeeive  the  holjr  foe.  The  Gte^  re- 
plied, that  such  iiinovationg  c<Ki1d  ncft  be  allowed.  Either  the 
anaiexit  castam  most  be  observed,  by  ^w4noh  only  tke  Arneaian 
Bishop  «ookl  be  «diDitied  to  this  ^lonoor,  or  else  the  later 
ordciv  of  ^be  firmaDs  must  be  fotUHned,  hy  «ririob  first  tbe 
«Qreeks^  And  then  the  ArmeniaiiSy  ^ere  <o  recevvae  4he  holj  fife 
ja  IheefaapeL  The  Anaenians,  on  their  pide,  appealed  to  the 
Maoteallom,  axMl  depending  on  loPtj  Ruflshui  pilgrims  of  their 
tfborch,  ttmatened  to  conplain  to  the  R«8siao  emperor.  But 
tfae  ftirasian  consul  cejeoted  their  appeal,  end  the  AnMoiaas 
.•aid  oo  move, 

Jn  Ae  Avst  ages  of  Cbristianitj,  it  was  en^tomaiy  for  the 
Christians  to  pass  the  nigbt  of  Good  Ftiday  in  the  ohurcfa 
miAomt  light,  and  on  the  ^Uirday,  to  cd«brate  in  common  the 
*sdiole  service  of  the  sabbath.  When  libejr  went  to  ffdkindte 
tbwr  (lamps,  the  patriarch,  the  tflevgj,  the  magistrates,  asd 
otber  Cbristians,  aaade  a  procession  to  light  the  lamps  of  Ihe 
Mx/fy  .'Sepnlefave ;  the  miraoalotts  fire  appeared ;  and  4his  ch- 
mscte  as  said  to  have  oontimied  iill  the  ta'kiogof  J^raetlem,  by 
Godfrey  of  Boailion. 

b  the  13th  century,  'when  the  other  Christian  «eets  again 
sssevibled  round  the  Hoty  Sepulchre,  the  Syrians  and  Abys- 
sioians  were  the  first  who  imitated  this  miractfloos  fire  for 
4e  sake  of  the  nuroeroos  pilgrims.  .A'^torwards  the  <3oorgi«ns 
idiafod  the  honour  with  them  ;  and  aifter  llieir  faM,  the  Greeks 
and  Avmenians  undertook  to  receive  the  sacred  fire  in  thecba- 
pel,  iand  to  distribute  it  to  the  other  Christians. 

The  Catholics  do  not  believe  in  the  miracolous  origin  of  it, 
)but  ace  of  opinion  that  it  is  made  by  the  'Greek  bishop,  apd  is 
comonunieated  very  rapidiyi  because  the  wicl»  of  the  tapers 
igiven  to  the  pijgrims  are  dipped  m  spirits  of  wine.  The  sdhis- 
natic  ChristianB  are  perfectly  convinoed  of  its  supemaftvrai 
onginand  effsels.  Eveij  one  tubs  himself  wdth  it ;  and  it  is 
ioent  by  expresses  to  the  churches  in  JalGb,  Aote,  dbe.  'Ilic 
4BkeA8f  Syrians,  and  Copts,  conclude  th«r  piigrimage  by 
going  to  the  Jordan  to  %atbe.  The  ArmeniiSBS  fmr  the  mopt 
part  content  themselves '  with  washing  at  Jerusalem,  wMi 
^nrter  fetched  from  the  river.  The  Latins  have  evtirely  4is60«- 
^ued  this  journey  for  many  years,  because  ¥bej  had  many 
4isagveeable  so^es,  and  it  generally  ihappened  Chat  some  ftf 'the 
9ioiiks  were  severely  heaten.  We  set  out  on  fbeSSth  of  April, 
4U)oonipanied  by  Ae  Motsallem,  with  Turkish  mtiinc.  We  met 
sooae  caravans  returning  which  set  out  the  day  helbre.  Theie 
>wliidh  set  out  this  day,  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pef- 
aofu», -encamped  ha  fl!e  plain  of  Jericho,  and  set  out  at  two 
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o'clock  ia  tbe  moroing  for  the  Jordan.  Bverj  one  wmlied  or 
bathed,  but  observed  the  strictest  decorum ;  filled  bis  bottle 
with  water,  and  his  pockets  with  pebbles  from  the  bed  of  the 
Jordan.  They  then  all  retorned  cheerfully  under  tbe  protee* 
tion  of  tbe  Motsallem,  after  paying  the  gfaafar  (tribute).  At 
t)iis  yearns  festival  of  Easter  there  were  one  thousand  four  bun* 
dred  Armeniansv  one  thousand  two  hundred  Greeks,  thirty 
Georgians,  three  hundred  Moscovites,  sixty  Copts,  fifteen  Syri* 
ans,  one  Abyssinian,  twenty  Oriental  Catholics  of  the  Greek 
and  Anaenian  churches,  four  Maronites^  and  fifteen  Franks* 

The  Gha/ar. 

The  ghafar  is  a  tribute  which  the  Mahometans  think  them* 
selves  entitled  to  demand  of  the  Christians  for  permitting  them, 
who  are  infidels,  to  pass  through  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Faithful.  This  tribute  is  particularly  introduced  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  in  many  places  is  so  established  by  custom,  that 
it  is  regarded  as  a  legal  tax,  and  he  who  attempts  to  evade  it 
is  in  danger  of  being  plundered  or  murdered.  Only  such 
Franks  as  have  a  firman  from  the  Sultan,  from  the  Pacha,  or 
bis  Motsallem,  declaring  them  free,  ^e  legally  exempt  from  it. 
Most  of  tbem,  by  tbe  intervention  or  their  respective  consuls, 
obtain  from  the  Motsallem  of  Jaffa  the  necessary  passports,  one 
to  the  governor  of  Rama,  from  whom  he  receives  another; 
and  ooe  also  for  tbe  entrance  into  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Ghafar  is  paid  for  the  first  time  on  coming  out  of  Egypt,  in 
Arish,  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  When  we  rode  by,  the  Sheiks 
did  not  venture  to  demand  it  of  us,  because  we  were  recom* 
mended  by. Mahomet  Ali  Pacha;  they  however  asked  for  a 
present.  Khan  Jouness,  tbe  frontier  town  in  Syria,  is  the  se« 
cood  place  where  it  is  demanded.  We  appealed  in  vain  to  our 
firmans  ;  we  were  obliged  to  use  force,  and  to  repel,  with  arms 
io  our  bands,  a  swarm  of  Arabs  who  pursued  us,  and  to  put 
them  to  flight. 

At  Gaza,  tbe  only  duty  is  upon  mercbandizer  We  paid 
nothing  for  our  trunks,  as  they  contained  only  our  travelling 
equipage  and  no  goods.  At  Jaffa  six  piasters  must  be  paid, 
at. Rama  seveo,  at  Kariataneb  seven,  at  Jerusalem  three; 
and  for  tbe  entrance  into  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre,  twenty-three. 
Franks,  without  firmans,  pay  thirty- three  piasters  every  time 
they  go  into  this  church  ;  one  para  for  the  entrancejnto  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  after  the  sacred  fire,  for  the  first  few  davs,  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  purses  to  ten  piasters,  afterwards  fifteen 
para;  for  tbe  journey  to  the  Jordan  after  Easter  eighteen  pias- 
ters ;  for  the  departure  from  Jerusalem,  seven  piasters ;  in  Ka* 
riataneb  seven  piasters ;  in  Rama  seveo  ;  before  Jaffa  tbret    in 
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Jftfti,  PD  dqMMrbag,  fevea  piaster.  On  the  roftd  Itoni  Acre 
b?  Nasaretb  mnd  Nablous,  jon  have  to  pay  in  DflM^heDm  thrM 
pilasters,  in  I^^abloas  s^ven,  on  departing  three,  in  Sowije 
three,  in  Sdha&t  seven,  and  in  Jermaiem  as  above. 

Besides  this  legal  ghafar,  a  similar  tribute  is  demanded  hj 
the  Mahometans  in  many  othef  places.  On  our  joomey  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  nobody  ventured  to  demand  it,  because  w6 
were  accompanied  by  a  soldier  of  the  Motsaliem  of  Jaffii: 
for  a  large  company  it  is  advantageous  to  have  such  a  one. 
The  presents  they  expect  are  indeed  great ;  but  persons  are 
then  not  exposed  to  be  ill-treated  by  these  privileged  highway- 
men. The  English  pay  it,  though  they  are  generally  provided 
with  firmans.  This  liberality,  bv  which  they  also  seek  to  get 
a  good  name  among  the  Arabs,  has  done  much  injury  to  less 
opulent  travellers ;  for  m v  part  I  never  paid  it  In  D8cfaenin> 
and  in  Nablous,  I  got  rid  of  the  demand,  by  appealing  to  my 
firman.  On  my  departure  from  the  latter  place  fbey  at« 
tempted  to  compel  me ;  bnt  I  hastened  to  Ibrahim,  the  go- 
vernor, who  on  reading  the  firman,  dismissed  me  with,  kindness, 
and  declared  me  exempt  from  payment  But  the  moet  dan- 
gerous adventure  in  this  respect  occurred  at  Suwye.  On  en- 
tering the  narrow  valley,  on  the  right  hand  of  which  this  nest 
lies,  four  fellows,  armed  with  stones,  lay  in  wait  for  me,  and 
Uireatened  to  kill  me  if  1  did  not  immediately  give  up  my 
property.  I  replied  that  I  travelled  under  the  protection  of  the 
Pachas  of  Acre  and  Damascus,  and  of  the  Motsaliem  af  Na- 
blous, but  all  was  in  vain ;  tiiey  seised  mv  borseV  bridle,  I 
drove  them  off  with  my  pistols ;  they  atoned  it — I  was  forced 
to  submit  to  this  for  fear  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
to  whom  they  cried  for  assistance,  should  come  up ;  besides,  it 
rained  so  hard,  and  my  whole  body  was  so  benumbed,  that  I 
was  scarcely  able  to  urge  my  horse  forwards.  They  were  at 
last  tired  of  waiting  in  this  bad  weather,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  a  trifle  which  my  guide  gave  them  Bnt  he  bad 
scarcely  got  rid  of  them,  when  another  came  up  and  demanded 
the  ghafar.  I  gave  him  a  peremptory  refusal.  He  threatened 
and  demanded  my  firmans.  This  I  refused,  as  1  knew  befoie* 
band  that  he  would  tear  them.  These  robbers  have  often 
done  this,  even  with  firmans  from  the  Sultan,  which  the 
other  Arabs  always  regard  with  the  greatest  respect.  He  called 
for  help,  but  no  one  came  except  the  four  banditti.  It  now 
suddenly  began  to  thunder  and  lighten,  and  the  rain  incr^ised, 
which  made  them  all  retire.  At  the  end  of  this  valley,  which 
is  two  leagues  in  length,  another  Arab  was  sitting  with  his 
musket  in  his  hand,  and  two  others  were  seen  at  a  distance. 
He  demanded  the  ghafar,  if  we  were  bound  to  pay  it,  for  he 
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had  A  ri^bt  to  mk  it ;  bot  nqhoiy  wirered  ksjn,  ap<Hi,  wbieh 
be  arose  and  threatened  us.  Upon  this  two  Sheiks,  who  by 
Uns  time  had  joi|»ed  us,  replied  that  he  hadnothiDg  to  claim; 
that  thej  were  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  good  Mussel* 
meoy  but  that  I  was  a  Hend  (Indian).  He  then  quielly  sat 
down  again ;  the  storm  increased ;  and  I  beliere  that  all  these 
people  knew  of  my  coming,  otherwise  they  would  certainly  not 
hare  exposed  themselves  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In 
Seadschel  no  demand  was  made.'  }  went  into  the  house  of  a 
Greek,  the  only  Christian  in  this  great  village.  I  here  dried 
my  clothes,  which  were  quite  wet,  and  warmed  myself  at 
the  fire.  On  the  following  day  I  travelled  without  any  in* 
terruption,  for  nobody  met  me  on  this  interestiuj?  road.  It 
was  not  till  I  arrived  near  Schafat,  that  I  saw  tour  fellowa 
hasten  towards  me,  who  I  feared  intended  to  plunder  us.  I 
pointed  out  the  danger  tp  my  mule-driver,  and  ordered  him  to 
drive  quickly,  but  our  mules  were  obiltinate  and  the  danger 
was  too  near.  Before  they  came  up  to  us,  they  raised  a  great 
cry,  and  commanded  us  to  stop,  which  we  did  not  do.  They 
approached  us,  armed  with  muskets,  swords,  and  pistols.  I 
was  extremely  alarmed,  remote  from  all  assistance,  not  a  soal 
near,  not  a  village,  except  the  one  half  a  league  distant,  froni 
Which  these  robbers  came.  I  renounced  all  hope  of  saving  my 
life.  They  commenced  with  disarming  my  mule*drtver,  and 
beat  him  severely.  They  seized  my  bridle  and  threatened  me 
with  their  sabres  if  I  made  any  resistance.  I  appealed  to  my 
firmans,  entreated f  promised  them  presets,  but  all  in  vain,  ana 
they  conducted  us  to  the  neighbouring  village.  We  could  not 
obtain  an  explanation  of  their  conduct ;  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  we  knew  the  reason  of  it.  They  only  affirmed  that  they 
were  right,  we  were  impostors,  they  acted  openly,  and  we 
tried  secretly  to  evade  the  laws.  We  at  last  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage, where  I  met  with  an  Albanian,  a  soldier  of  the  Motsallem 
of  Jerusalem,  whom  I  immediately  requested  to  protect  me 
against  these  robbers.  He  encouraged  me  and  si^a  he  woald 
accompiiny  me.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  second  part  ot  the 
tillage,  situated  on  tbe  main  road  from  Nablous  to  Jerusaleau 
where  there  is  a  tollhouse.  My  Arabians  first  entered 
the  apartment,  round  which,  five  and  thirty  Arabs  were 
sitting  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  They  here  accused 
ate  of  having  left  tbe  high  road  to  avoid  the  toll-house, 
^oA  not  pay  tbe  tribute.  They  bad  run  after  me '  they  said, 
and  delivered  me  to  jiwtioe.  It  is  true,  I  nid,  1  had  a 
firnian,  but  ibis  tbey  did  not  believe,  for,  in  that  case,  I 
Bhottld  not  biive  seoretly  left  the  maiB  road.  They  all  look^ 
^t  me,  and  I  replied  tbal  it  was  liHtrtse  that  I  bt^intended  t» 
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ev&86  a  legal  tribute ;  that  T  was  ignoraot  6f  ibis  road,  as  w^lf 
asoftfae  toll-bouse^  that  tbey  were  eqtfaily  unknown  to  my 
mnle-driver,  wbo  had  never  made  tbis  journeLy  but  once,  ana 
not  in  the  main  ro^d  ;  be  bad  therefore  been  unjustly  beaten. 
I  stated  that  I  bad  desired  him  to  conduct  me  to  some  rains, 
and  that  he  had  done  so,  and  contented  himself  with  bringing 
me  on  tbe  way  to  Jerusalem,  but  not  into  the  main  road  which 
we  bad  followed  before ;  that  I  was  a  Frank,  and  had  therefore 
to  pay  no  tribute,  and  bad  besides  been  dispensed  from  it  by  a 
firman.  Upon  this  I  gave  my  firman  to  the  Sheik,  wbo  bad  it 
read  aloud.  They  now  treated  me  with  great  civility,  pro- 
nounced me  free  of  the  ghafar,  and  begged  me  to  teH  tbeMot- 
sallem  of  Jerusalem,  that  I  had  been  with  tbem,  and  bad  been 
trery  well  received.  I  now,  at  length,  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  all  the  expressions  which  had  before  so  much 
alarmed  me,  when  they  repeatedly  afiSrmed  that  we  were 
cheats ;  tbey  looked  upon  us  in  tbe  same  light  as  many  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  who  go  far  about  to  avoid  this  toll-house,  where 
every  one  has  to  pay  seven  piasters.  A  short  time  before  tbe 
attack,  we  met  a  Jew,  wbo,  doubtless,  evaded  it,  and  was 
pleased  to  meet  with  companions. 

Tie  InhabitanU  qf-Palesiifie.     Towns  and  Villages  in  the 
Pachalik  ofAcre^  and  the  District  qf  Nablous  and  Kuddes. 

Syria  was  formerly  divided  into  the  five  Pachaliks  of  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  Trabolus,  Saida,  and  Gaza.  Daher  took  from 
the  Pacha  of  Saida  the  land  of  tbe  Druses,  and  also  the  whole 
coast  from  Nabr  el  Kelb  to  Carmel,  and  confined  him  to  Saida, 
f^om  which  be  likewise  expelled  him  in  tbe  sequel.  After  tbe 
fall  of  Daher,  Ghezzar  Pacha  restored  tbe  ancient  Pachalik, 
united  to  it  Safad,  Tiberias,  Balbeck,  and  Cesarea,  took  Bei- 
rout  from  tbe  Maronifes,  and  transferred  bis  residence  to  Acre. 
Afterwards,  Jafh,  Gaza,  Rama,  and  Nazareth,  were  annexed 
to  it.  and  on  the  appointment  of  Abdallah,  Paoba  of  TripcM, 
to  the  dignity  of  Paciha  of  Acre,  the  Pachalik  of  Tripolis, 
where  the  mountain  chain  on  the  Orontes  forms  tbe  frontier, 
so  that  the  Pachalik  of  Acre  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  in  tbe  Turkish  empire.  The  Pacba  annually  pays  to 
Constantinople,  about  two  millions  of  Turkish  piasters,  be- 
sides the  presents  which  he  has  to  make  to  bis  patrons  in  tbe 
divan.  The  rest  of  Palestine  fell  to  the  Pacha  of  Damascus, 
under  whom  it  still  is,  though  the  Christians  are  very  desirous 
of  having  one  Pacha  of  Palestine,  and  have  petitioned  to  that 
effect  at  Constantinople,  hoping  that  this  wonld  provee  check 
on  the  itUtfeatntent  and  esttoHion  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
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Th^  always  received  for  ansirer,  that  the  Pacha  of  Damascof 
had  need  of  the  revenues  of  this  city  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  caravans  with  provisions,  which  always  go  to  meet  the  pil-* 
grims  on  their  retqrn  from  Mecca.  The  last  Pacha  had  been 
recalled  towards  the  beginning  of  1821.  His  place  was  rap* 
plied  by  a  late  Grand  Visier.  At  the  time  of  my  leaving  Syria^ 
it  was  generally  affirmed  that  he  had  brought  two  great  men 
from  Constantinople  with  him,  one  of  whom  was  intended  for 
Pacha  of  Acre,  and  that  Abdallah  bad  fallen  into  disgrace  be- 
cause he  did  not  send  enough  money  to  the  divan. 

Abdallah  is  devout,  not  without  talents,   but  guided   by 
counsellors,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  endeavour  to 
do  all  possible  injury  to  persons  who  are  not  of  the  Idahometan 
religion.     It  was  by  their  influence  that  Hajim,  his  powerful 
minister,  a  Jew,  was  strangled  on  the  24th  of  August,  1820. 
This  able  statesman,  for  twenty  years  sole  minister  in  Acn, 
lost  one  eye  through  Soliman  Pacha,  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  as  the  latter  owed  the  PachaUk  to  him,  he  also, 
by  bis  great  credit,  got  Abdallah,  Pacha  of  Tripolis,  to  be  ap* 
pointed  Pacha  of  Acre.    One  of  his  brothers  is  equally  power- 
ful, who  is  minister  to  the  Pacha  of  Damascus,  their  native 
city.    A  third  brother  is  first  secretary  to  the  Reis  EfEendi  at: 
Constantinople.    The  Pacbalik  of  Acre  enjoys  this  advantage 
over  others,  that  its  Pacha  generally  holds  his  place  for  life, 
while  most  of  the  others  retain  it  for  only  one  year,  which  time, 
is  often  prolonged,  but  often  abridged.    Abdallah  endeavours 
to  khow  his  love  of  justice  by  returning  their  lands  to  those  who- 
lost  them  under  Ghezzar,  especially  during  the  French  invasion.. 
But  he  indemnifies  himself  tenfold,  by  seizing  the  possessions  of . 
the  little  Emirs  or  Sheiks  on  the  mountain  of  the  Druses,  who 
were  hitherto  independent  or  only  tributary.    Three  of  them 
have  already  become  the  victims  of  his  tyranny,  and  great 
ferm^itation  on  both  sides  of  Lebanon  is  the  consequence. 
Who  knows  whether  the  liberty  which  these  good  mountaineers 
have  preserved  for  centuries,  may  not  be  destroyed  by  these 
events?    Twenty  years  ago  they  were  deprived  oTBeirout» 
their  sea-port,  by  the  despotic  Ghezzar,  and  now  their  very  vitals, 
ore  attacked.    The  consequences  to  the  Christians  in  Syria^. 
who,  in  times  of  persecution,  always  found  a  refuge  in  tb»> 
mountain,   are    incalculable.     But,  however  cowardly  theyt 
may  appear  to  have  become,  danger  will  unite  them ;  the  fifei 
kindled  in  the  spring  of  1821,  will  spread  through  Lebanon 
and  defy  the  pretensionaof  the  tyrant  of  Acre,  if  he  should  con- 
tiaae  to  demand  more  tribute  than  their  ancestors  paid»  to  de- 
strc^  institutions  which  centuries  have  sanotipoed,  or  should; 
he. attenpt  to  deprive  them  of  their  arms,  which  tfaMS  Orientals. 
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regard  as  their  greatest  treasures.  When  I  visited  L^banoOt 
the  fermentation  was  greater  than  ever.  The  treasurer  had  fled 
with  large  sums,  which  he  had  extorted  from  the  Maronites  ami 
Druses  in  the  name  of  the  Pacha,  who  now  required  them  to  pay 
these  extraordinary  contributions  over  again,  which  Ibey  were 
unable  to  do.  A  body  of  troops,  stationed  ai  Saida,  was  to  ter* 
rify  them,  but  it  was  in  vain.  At  the  beginning  of  Mi^  all  the 
Christians  in  Syria  were  disarmed. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Kesrouan,  is  estimated  at 
200,000,  and  on  the  mountain  of  the  Druses,  at  160,000.  The 
whol^  coast  from  Khan  Jouness,  to  Nahr  el  Kefb,  and  also 
Trabolas  and  Latakia,  and  the  whole  of  Galilee,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Pacha;  it  contains  the.  towns  of  Gasa,  Jafibip  Actey 
Tiberias,  Suir,  Saida,  Beirout,  Tripolis,  and  Latakia. 

Gaza  lies  in  a  very  fruitful  tract,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  sea.  Olives,  figs,  oranges,  &c.  grow  in  abundimce ;  ike 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  hewn  stones,  the  remnants  of  ancioit 
buildings,  and  are  very  low,  so  that  the  town  covers  a  great 
extent  of  ground  in  proportion  to  th^  number  of  the  inbabilaAtB> 
which  is  only  six  thousand,  all  Mahometans,  except  three 
hundred  schismatic  Greeks.  The  streets  are  narrow,  unpaved, 
and  crooked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  communication  in  the 
town,  from  the  trade  by  land  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  the 
goods  being  conveyed  by  camels,  of  which  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants have  large  herds. 

Jafib  is  on  the  sea  side,  and  has  a  port,  which  is,  howev#r, 
very  unsafe,  and  in  winter  dangerous.  The  town  is  small, 
situated  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  whole  surround* 
ing  country.  The  only  broad  street  is  that  next  the  sea,  in 
which  are  the  Bazars,  which  are  much  richer  than  those  of 
Gaza.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  into  the  interior  of  Pales- 
tine, but  there  are  seldom  more  than  ten  vessels  here  in  8umsiier» 
and  in  winter  none.  Only  just  after  Easter  the  number  is 
greater.  The  English  have  a  vice-consul,  the  Auatriaas  and 
Germans  an  agent,  both  of  Ja£Fa,  the  Russians  a  consul,  who 
has  been  appointed  within  these  twelve  months,  chiefly  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  pilgrims.  I'he  a£Fairs  of  the  French,  Spaaiarda, 
and  Italians,  are  managed  by  the  procurator  of  the  convent 
of  the  Holy  Laud.  There  are  about  three  hundred  Christians 
of  the  Latin,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  three  thousand  Mahometans  in  Jaflni. 

Rama  is  in  a  very  fruitful  plain  four  leagues  from  the  sea. 
No  city  in  Syria  has  suffered  more  from  tl^  Frenoh  iiivasion 
than  Rama.  There  were  several  French  factories,  which  had 
almost  the  exclusive  trade  with  majiufactured  gocKis  to  Gaaa» 
Jenisaletil,  atad  Nabious*    Now  only  one  monk  resides  in  the 
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hofplM  of  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land.  Alt  the  other  Chris* 
tians  of  the  Latin  cbarcb  haye  either  been  mnrderedy  or  hare 
lost  their  property  and  fled  to  Jafb,  Jerusalem,  or  Acre.  The 
Greeks  are  above  five  hundred. 

Acre  is  the  residence  of  the  Pacha  of  the  whole  coast  of 
Syria.  It  lies  on  the  sea,  in  a  fertile  but  almost  uncultivated 
plain,  three  or  four  leagues  broad.  The  harbour  is  protected 
from  the  west  and  north-west  winds  by  some  houses  built  <mi 
rocks  In  the  sea ;  but  it  is  small,  and  choaked  with  sand,  so 
that  it  is  fit  only  for  a  few  small  vessels :  the  others  lie  at  Haifii. 
All  the  streets  of  Acre  are  narrow,  ill  pa^ed,  and  dark,  except 
the  faaxar.  The  houses  are  ill  built.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  having  only  one  gate,  it  is  easy  to 
take  note  of  those  who  come  in  and  go  out.  No  strangers  can 
enter  till  application  has  been  made  to  the  Pacha  for  permit 
Bion,for  which  they  generally  have  to  wait  an  hour  at  the  gate. 
There  nre  four  richly  furnished  basars,  the  handsomest  of  which 
is  near  the  Pacha^s  residence ;  it  was  built  by  his  predecessor. 
It  is  intended  to  add  a  large  khan,  and  the  houses  have  been 
already  pulled  down,  and  the  work  commenced.  Acre  has 
from  12  to  15,000  inhabitants.  The  great  majority  are  Ma- 
hometans, and  have  four  mosques,  one  of  which,  lately  finished, 
is  among  (he  handsomest  in  the  Turkish  empire.  A  magnifi- 
cent batb,  and  a  library,  are  attached  to  it. 

Opposite  to  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Pacha,  an  irregular 
bniraing,  of  which  the  harem  is,  as  usual,  the  handsomest  part 
Cannon  are  planted  in  the  court-yard,  and  it  has  a  garden,  the 
only  one  in  this  small  and  crowded  town.  The  other  inha- 
bitants are,  800  Greek  Catholics,  80  Latins,  800  schismatic 
Greeks,  80  Maronites,  and  800  Jews.  Each  of  the  Christian 
communities  has  a  church.  The  Latins,  besides  their  parish 
church,  which  is  a  neat  plain  edifice,  near  the  sea,  have  a 
chapel  in  their  convent,  and  had  formerly  a  very  handsome 
little  church,  with  marble  walls  and  pillars ;  but,  because  it 
was  higher  than  other  buildings,  Soliman  Pacha  ordered  the 
roof  to  be  taken  off,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  French 
consul,  who  used  it  as  his  private  chapel.  It  now  lies  in  ruins. 
The  church  of  the  schismatic  Greeks  is  the  largest,  and  near 
the  convent,  where  their  bishop  resides. 

Almost  the  whole  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pacha  and  of  the 
Austrian  consul,  who  is  also  Russian  vice-consul.  They  are 
owners  of  several  ships :  they  purchase  the  oil  of  Samaria  and 
the  cotton  of  Galilee  for  exportation,  and  sell,  on  the  other 
hand,  manufactures  in  the  country. 

The  chief  trade  of  Palestine  is  with  Egypt.  Above  two 
hundred  vessels  arrive  from  that  country  annually  at  Jafh,and 
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Still  more  at  Acre,  laden  with  rice,  lineO}  sugar,  some  fraittf, 
and  manafactures.  Palestine  exports,  oil,  oliires,  cottoo,  to- 
bacco^ pipe-beads,  earthenware,  soap;  and,  in  productive  sea* 
sons,  com.  The  soap  manufactories  are  numerous,  and  the 
soap  much  celebrated  on  account  of  the  good  potashes  obtained 
from  the  plants  of  Arabia. 

The  difiEerence  in  the  kinds  of  money  current  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  is  a  great  impediment  to  commerce^  For  a  Spanish 
dollar  you  receive  in  Egypt  twelve  piasters;  in  Jerusalem, 
seven  and  a  half;  in  the  sea  ports,  from  GasEa  to  Acre,  eight; 
from  Sur  to  Trabolus,  eight  and  a  half ;  in  the  rest  of  Turkey, 
seven  piasters.  The  great  difference  arises  from  their  coining  in 
Egypt  piasters  which  are  not  equal  in  value  to  other  Turkish 
piasters  (prpperly  an  ideal  coin).  European  gold  always 
Joses  considerably  in  Turkey. 

Nazareth  is  at  the  foot  of  a  declivity,  between  mountains 
from  north  to  south :  the  streets  are  crooked,  the  bouses  low% 
chiefly  of  stone :  there  is  a  Latin  convent,  four  churches,  and  one 
mosque.  No  Jews  are  ever  allowed  to  show  themselves  here. 
The  convent  is  the  cleanest  and  richest  in  the  Holy  Land, 
j)08Bessing  gardens,  lands,  and  houses,  with  shops.  Each  of 
these  shops  is  let  for  two  piasters ;  the  Pacha  demands  four 
for  his.  Some  applicants,  willing  to  outbid  each  other,  having 
offered  four  to  the  fathers  also,  the  guardian  answered  *^  La 
Madonna  no  vaol  piu^ — (The  virgin  will  have  no  more.) 
Many  old  men  so  related  to  me,  with  emotion,  this  simple  an- 
.swer.  The  church  is  spacious,  and  tastefully  decorated.  It 
consists  of  three  parts ;  the  church  itself,  in  which  there  are 
seven  altars,  and  paintings  of  subjects  taken  from  scripture ; 
the  sanctuary,  to  which  you  descend  by  seventeen  steps,  and 
the  choir  of  the  fathers  over  it,  with  stairs  to  each  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  sanctuary.  The  Latins  are  about  800  ;  the 
schismatic  Greeks  1200.  Their  church  was  built  about  seventv 
yearsago,  in  the  usualGreek  form.  Formerly,  thev  hadnochorcli 
at  Nazareth,  till  they  obtained  permission  to  build  one,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Latins ;  but  they  were  obliged  i»  erect 
it  200  paces  from  the  town.  The  Catholic  Greeks,  800  in 
.number,  performed  divine  service  in  a  church  belongmg  to  the 
Latins.  The  Maronites,  260  in  number,  have  a  church  of  their 
owto.  The  Mahometans  are  under  300,  and  their  mosque  lately 
built    The  whole  amount  of  the  inhabitants  is  3000. 

Tiberias,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls ;  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  miserable 
huts,  excepting  the  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Motsallem,  and 
the  new  house  of  the  former  Austrian  consul  at  Aleppo,  who  is 
resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  bis  days  here.    The  inhabitanU 
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mtPi  pattly  Greek  Catholics  (about  300),  partly  Turks,  and 
partly  Jews,  cbieiy  foreigners,  especially  Poles,  who  almost 
all  live  on  alms.  I  was  moved  with  pity  w^hen  I  walked  about 
the  quarter  of  the  Jews.  Ragged  figures,  in  dirty,  wretched, 
half  ruioed  houses,  are  now  the  only  population  of  this  spot, 
which  was  once  the  resort  of  many  thousand  students.  I 
visited  the  synagogue  of  the  German  Jews,  which  I  found, 
though  in  a  better  condition  than  that  of  the  Oriental  Jews,, 
like  it,  empty,  without  any  ornament,  and  but  a  few  books  oa 
the  benches.  I  saw  the  synagogue  of  the  Portuguese,  which 
i.s  rather  larger  and  handsomer,  and  may  be  best  compared' 
ivith  ours  in  Europe.  I  examined  their  libraries,  and  besides 
some  MSS.  of  the  fitteentk  century,  found  only  Hebrew  and 
Rabbinical  books,  printed  in  Italy,  Germany,  Amsterdam^ 
Lisbon^  and  Constantinople,  which  had  been  brought  by  the 
Jews.  The  children  and  adults  were  employed  in  some  schools 
in  teaming  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  in  others  witk 
ibe  Talmud. 

Sur  19  a  little  walled  town  on  the  sea,  but  its  port  is  not 
much  fcequented.  The  country  next  the  town  is  sandy,  istnd  it 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  east  that  the  celebrated 
fertile  tract  commences.  The  inhabitants  are  three  thousand, 
including  one  thousand  five  huudred  Catholic  Greeks,  with  aa 
archbishop,  and  three  hundred  schismatics.  Each  of  these  two 
parties  has  a  church;  that  of  the  Catholics  is  large,  and 
simply  ornamented. 

Saida,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Pacha,  has  lofty  walls 
on  the  land  side.  The  harbour,  like  most  of  the  others,  is 
choaked  up  with  sand.  The  bazar  is  extensive,  and  thougi^ 
Saida  has  lost  much  by  the  removal  of  the  Pacha^s  residence 
t0  Acre,  it  is  still  very  lively,  because  part  of  the  trade  from 
the  mountain  of  the  Druses  passes  through  it.  Formerly  there 
were  many  French  commercial  houses,  of  which  only  two  re* 
main.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mahometans.  The  whole 
number  is  eight  thousand,  including  five  hundred  Greek  Catho* 
lies,  four  hundred  and  fifty  Maronites,  four  hundred  scbismatia 
Greeks,  and  eighty  Jews* 

Beirout  lies  on  a  plain  ;  the  harbour  is  sandy  and  small^  but 
there  is  a  large  bay  a  league  to  the  north,  to  which  ships  resort. 
There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  many  gardens,  planted  w;ith 
vines  aad  mulberry-trees.  At  a  distance  are  groves  of  firu 
trees,  which  are  said  greatly  to  improve  the  otherwise  bad  air. 
The  town  is  extensive;  the  bazar  large  and  rich.  It  is  well 
situated  for  trade ;  that  of  Damascus,  the  Kesrouan,  and  the 
mountain  of  the  Druses,  being  chiefly  carried  on  through  it. 
It  has  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  four  thousand 
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are  Tarks ;  almost  all  the  rest  MaroniteSi  except  about  fifty 
Frankly  one  hundred  Jews,  some  schismatic  and  Catholic 
Greeks^aod  a  good  many  Druses.  About  five  thousand  people 
dally  come  from  the  mountain  to  the  city  to  trade.  The 
Austrians  have  a  consul,  who  is  also  Russian  consul ;  ibe 
French  and  English  each  an  agent. 

Tripolis  lies  on  the  sea;  has  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Maronites,  one  hundred  Franks,  several  convents  and 
consuls.  It  is  not  so  well  situated  for  trade,  yet  it  is  more 
lively  than  Latakia,  through  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
traffic  from  the  sea  to  Aleppo  is  carried  on. 

Each  of  these  cities  has  a  Motsallem,  or  governor,  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  and  generally  changed  every 
year ;  a  commander  of  the  garrison,  consisting  in  Nazareth, 
Tiberias,  and  Sur,  of  fifty  men ;  in  Acre,  of  four  hundred  ;  and 
in  the  others,  of  two  hundred  men.  Receivers  of  the  taxes  are 
appointed  out  of  the  different  religious  parties,  who  pav  them 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Motsallem.  The  taxes  are  levieo  on  the 
male  inhabitants  above  twelve  years  of  age,  according  to  their 
ability,  from  thirty  to  three  hundred  Turkish  piasters.  These  re- 
gular and  pretty  equitably  distributed  taxes,  are  less  burthen* 
some  than  the  extraordinary  imposts  on  the  birth  of  the 
Sultan,  his  marriages,  the  marriage  of  the  Pacha,  d^c,  the 
amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  Pacha.  The  towns,  which 
have  gates  and  walls,  (all  except  Gaza  and  Nazareth)  are  shut 
up  at  night,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the  governor,  wicbout 
whose  permission  the  gates  cannot  be  opened. 

In  each  city  there  is  also  a  cadi,  sent  from  Constantinople, 
who  administers  justice  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

These  Motsallems  have  under  them  the  villages  in  the  plain 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  territory  of  the  Pacha  of 
Damascus,  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  mountains  of  Halil, 
Kuddes,  Nablous^  and  the  Jordan,  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
some  villages  on  the  sea  between  Sur  and  Beirour,  Trabolus, 
iind  Mintaburg.  They  are  mostly  small,  inhabited  by  from 
twenty  to  three  hundred  families,  who  chiefly  subsist  by 
agriculture  and  breeding  cattle.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
black  earlb,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  very  small,  and  so  low  that 
one  must  creep  into  them.  The  inha^bitants  are  in  general  very 
poor ;  the  women  in  blue  shifts,  with  a  handkerchief  on  the  head 
falling  down  behind.  The  men  miserably  clothed,  but  in  dif- 
ferent fashions  and  colours.  The  long  Oriental  dress  is  seen 
ever^  where,  but  only  worn  by  the  rich.  In  the  fine  vallies  of 
Galilee  I  saw  many  tents  of  the  Arabs,  who  feed  their  horses 
on  those  luxuriant  but  uncultivated  fields. 

The  dirt,  the  vermin,  and  the  smoke,  make  their  houses  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  and  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  repulfe 
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the  good-natured  importunitj  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  towns  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  sfone,  one  storj  high,  with  many  apart- 
ments. In  the  principal  towns,  as  Acre,  Jerusalem,  and  Na« 
blous,  there  are  also  large  houses,  with  seats  on  both  sides  of 
the  entrance,  a  court-yard  with  a  piazza  round  it,  several 
rooms,  and  a  handsome  division  for  the  harem.  Many  dwel-* 
lings  are  made  in  some  villages  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  particularly  numerous  in  Judea. 

The  population  of  all  Syria  may  be  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions. It  appears  less  because  the  villages  and  towns  are  not 
considerable,  the  statements  given  by  the  inhabitants  low,  and 
the  sum  paid  for  the  poll-tax  small.  But  when  we  consider 
that  twenty  or  more  persons  often  sleep  in  a  small  hut ;  that 
the  inhabitants  generally  count  only  the  mates,  and  therefore 
the  women  and  children  must  be  added  ;  and  that  the  poll-tax 
is  paid  only  by  males  between  the  age  of  twelve  and  fifty 
years,  our  estimate  will  not  be  thought  too  high.  The 
Pacbalick  contains  perhaps  a  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
number. 

The  ten  villages  on  the  mountains  between  Hailil  and  Rama, 
have  also  latelv  become  tributary  to  the  Paeha  of  Acre.  The 
men  of  these  villages,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand,  are 
robust,  warlike,  savage,  rapacious,  and  always  armed.  Fifty 
years  ago  they  could  with  impunity  defeat  and  kill  the  Pacha 
of  Damascus,  who  attempted  to  subdue  them  with  an  army. 
At  that  time  tbev  were  allied  with  many  other  villages  between 
Halil  and  Gaza;  but  the  latter  have  since  been  gradually  subdued 
by  the  Motsallem  of  Gaza ;  yet  they  continued  to  make  war  on 
tbeMotsallem  of  Jaffa,  and  to  attack  every  year  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plain,  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  their  Sheik  Elazasi, 
generally  residing  in  Talsafi,  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  kept 
half  a  prisoner  at  Acre,  till  Abdallah  Pacha  released  him  about 
a  year  ago,  with  a  present  of  some  clothes,  at  the  request  of 
Abugos,  the  chief  of  another  tribe,  who  was  formerly  at 
war  with  them,  bnt  is  now  become  their  friend,  and  on  the 
promise  of  the  Sheik  that  the  villages  should  remain  tranquil. 

In  the  same  manner  the  villages  under  Abugos  are  likewise 
bound  in  some  degree  to  the  Pacha  of  Acre.  The  country  is 
in  the  middle  between  Jerusalem  and  Rama,  and  the  chief 
seat  is  Kariataneb  (St.  Jeremiah.)  This  Sheik  is  less  powerful 
by  the  number  of  bis  subjects  than  by  the  advantageous  posi« 
tion  of  his  territory  among  mountains.  Most  of  the  places 
are  built  on  mountains  that  are  nearly  inaccessible.  This  tribe  is 
notorious  for  its  ill  treatment  of  the  Christian  pilgrims  and  the 
Jews.  The  road  from  JafTa  to  Jerusalem  passes  by  Kariataneb, 
the  chief  seat  of  these  privileged  banditti,  which  no  pilgrim  veo- 
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tures  to  avoid  without  exposing  himself  to  tfae  greatest  ilt- 
usage,  and  indeed  cannot  well  avoid,  on  account  of  the  steep 
mountains.  There  he  has  to  pa]^  seven  piasters  for  himself, 
and  two  for  his  baggage.  This  toll  or  ghafar  is  according  io 
their  language  legal.  Hundreds  who  were  unable  io  pay, 
have  beea  here  wounded  or  even  murdered.  The  convents  at 
Jerusalem  are  especial  objects  of  their  extortion.  Besides  the 
usual  payment  that  they  have  to  make  Abugos  for  suffering 
their  pilgrim^  and  provisions  to  pass,  he  daily  makes  new 
demands  on  them.  He  pays  annually  to  the  Pacha  of  Acre 
from  thirty  to  forty  purses  (five  hundred  Turkish- piasters  each) ; 
to  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  forty  purses,  and  large  presents 
to  the  governors  of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  and  to  several  Sheiks 
in  Jericho  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  others. 

Though  his  revenue  is  large  (above  ninety  thousand  piasters), 
be  afiSrms  that  he  has  little  left  for  himself,  being  obliged  to 
make  large  presents  of  shawls,  horses,  <&c.  to  those  who  aid 
him  in  his  robberies.  He  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
Sheiks  on  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  without  whose  assent 
be  sever  begins  war.  So  long  as  the  old  Abugos  lived  (he 
4ied  three  years  ago,  of  the  effects  of  a  long  imprisonment  at 
Aere),  their  affairs  went  on  well,  but  they  are  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  chief,  because  he  is  covetous,  and  does  not 
share  his  booty  with  the  others.  He  has  two  brothers.  It  has 
been  observed  that  no  chief  of  this  family  has  died  a  natural 
death.  Three  years  ago  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his 
sons,  who  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbour- 
ing village.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  1821,  he  conquered  the 
village,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
sent  him  a  handsome  pair  of  pistols,  a  dagger,  and  some  printed 
leaves  of  the  Koran.  The  late  Queen  of  England,  then  Princess 
of  Wales,  made  him  presents  of  the  value  of  twenty-one  thou- 
sand piasters.  He  is  also  fond  of  making  presents,  but  people 
do  not  like  to  receive  them,  because  they  are  obliged  to  make 
him  presents  of  twice  the  value  in  return. 

This  banditti  chief  is  esteemed,  because  he  is  powerful, 
keeps  his  word,  and  bis  protection  and  assistance  may  be  de- 
pended upon ;  whereas  the  legal  governors  murder  and  rob 
under  the  cloak  of  the  law,  and  these  districts  are  a  scene  of 
plunder  and  robbery  when  a  Motsallem  or  a  Pacha  dies. 
We  were  in  danger  from  such  troubles,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Nablous  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  in  February,  1821,  and 
all  Palestine  was  for  a  few  days  in  arms. 

Before  the  French  invasion  these  tribes  were  involved  in 
continual  feuds,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  the  desolation 
of  the  country,  the  extinction  of  many  chief  families,  the  de- 
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fllruotioB  of  the  ▼iilagie8»  and  the  ruiil  of  the  mhabitinte ;  till 
about  Iweatjr  years  ago  the  Pacha  of  Damascus,  by  bis  vigo- 
rous measares,  inspired  terror  into  all  these  parties,  so  tfaait 
a  traveller  caa  now  go,  on  pitynent  of  the  ghafar,  from  Rama 
to  Jerusalem,  and  when  he  visits  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan, 
mar  hope  to  escape  without  being  murdered  or  plundered,  if 
he  has  some  soldiers  of  the  Motsaliem  of  Jerusalem  to  protect 
him ;  but  this  joomey  should  never  be  undertaken  withovt 
such  an  escort,  as  several  Franks,  who  thoagbt  they  could  dis- 
pense with  it,  have  experienced. 

The  ancient  Samaria  is  now  mostly  under  the  Pacha  of  Da^- 
mascus ;  though  the  country  is  mountainous  it  is  well  peopled. 
One  hundred  villages  belong  to  the  district  of  Nabolosa,  the 
governor  residing  in  Nablous,  a  large  town  said  to  contain 
three  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  Acre.  They  are  said  to 
be  malicious  and  thievish  ;  but  I  was  exposed  to  less  danger 
than  at  Dschenin,  where  they  wanted  to  show  me  how  they 
cut  off  people's  heads ;  whereas  here  I  was  only  stared  at,  and 
questioned  about  my  country  and  my  religion.  The  priest  of 
the  schismatic  Gre^  church  too,  assured  me  they  were  not  so 
bad  as  they  were  represented.  The  streets  are  broader  and 
cleaner  than  in  other  Arab  towns,  and  I  nowhere  saw  so  many 
houses,  with  Arab  sentences  from  the  Koran  inscribed  over  the 
doors  in  red  letters,  which  distinguish  the  houses  of  those  who 
have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Jert^alem. 

Jemsakm  has  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  via.  eight 
hundred  Christians  of  the  Latin  church,  eleven  hundred  of  the 
Greek,  two  hundred  of  the  Armenian,  and  fif^  of  the  Coptio 
and  Syriac;  the  number  of  tbe  latter  diminishes  while  that  of  the 
Armenians  increase ;  five  thousand  Mahometans,  and  ten  thou- 
sand Jews.  The  nuiaber  of  tbe  latter  increases  annually  ;  it  is 
said  that  five  hundred  often  come  from  Europe  in  one  year,  and 
hardlv  fifty  go  away,  ^^ly  the  foreign  Jews  are  rich ;  those 
born  here  live  on  alms  sent  from  Europe  by  their  rich  brethren. 
Tbe  city  lies  on  an  irregular  eminence,  and  has  six  gates.  The 
church  of « the  Holy  Sepulchre  belongs  to  tbe  Greeks,  Latins, 
Armenians,  and  Copts.  The  building  was  commenced  by  the 
Bishop  Macarius,  under  Constantine,  and  completed  by 
Maximus.  It  was  repaired  by  H«raclius,  and  subsequently 
often  destroyed  and  rebuilt.  Each  of  the  Christian  parties  h«l 
its  own  chapel  for  divine  worship,  and  dwellings  for  tfas 
monks,  who  pray  there  day  and  night.  Four  Turks  wte  there 
as  soperintendants,  and  as  they  often  have  friends  wMi  them, 
you  sometimes  see  twenty  Mahometans  sitting  on  the  divan  at 
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the  door,  or  striking  with  their  whips  the  poor  pilgrims  in  the 
church.  They  never  open  the  charch  but  in  the  presence  of 
a  dragoman  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  convents. 
Each  pilgrim  pays  twenty-three  piasters  the  first  time  he  en- 
ters, and  afterwards  one  para  each  time. 

The  church  of  St.  Salvator  is  in  the  Latin  convent,  and 
the  only  one  belonging  to  the  Franks.  Almost  all  the  Greek 
clergy  are  united  in  the  great  Greek  convent,  where  five 
bishops,  six  archimandrites,  the  procurator,  and  fifty  monks 
and  deacons  reside.  They  have  their  board  and  lodging,  one 
hundred  piasters  annual  salary,  and  five  thousand  piasters  for 
masses.  They  have  to  reside  almost  the  whole  year  in  the 
convent,  to  attend  the  ceremonies  for  the  pilgrims,  and  add  to 
the  splendour  of  them.  This  convent  contains  the  church  of 
St.  Constantine  and  St.  Helena,  which  is  full  of  paintings,  and 
possesses  many  relics.  It  joins  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul^ 
chre.  The  Greeks  have  several  other  churches  in  Jerusalem^ 
viz.  those  of  St.  Demetrius,  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  St.  George,  (with 
an  hospital  for  the  aged  and  infirm),  of  St.  Michael,  of  St.Basily 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  founded  by  St.  Milasia,  of  St.  Euthymias, 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of  Abraham,  of  St.  Maria  Egyptiaea, 
containing  a  very  ancient  picture  of  the  Virgin,  ana  of  St. 
James. 

The  Armenians  have  undoubtedly  the  finest  convent  in  Je* 
rusalem,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Georgians,  who  were  obliged 
to  leave  it  because  they  were  unable  to  make  the  customary 
presents  to  the  Turks.  The  Armenians  obtained  it  by  pre- 
sents in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Greek  patriarch, 
under  whose  protection  the  Georgians  had  placed  themselves. 
The  church  is  very  handsome,  clean,  and  adorned  with  paint- 
ings. The  chapel  of  St.  James,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
beheaded,  is  particularly  rich.  Opposite  is  a  nunnery  of  the 
Armenians. 

The  Copts  have  their  convent  behind  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  Abyssinians  have  theirs  in  the  same  place,  it 
contains  a  large  collection  of  Ethiopic  MSS.,  some  histo- 
rical, but  most  of  them  translations  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers. 

The  convent  and  church  of  the  Syrians,  called  that  of  St. 
Marini  or  of  St.  Mary,  is  on  the  spot  where  St  Mary,  the 
mother  of  St.  Marini  dwelt. 

The  Jews  have  only  three  synagogues,  all  in  bad  condition  ; 
but  I  observed  that  they  often  have  private  meetings  in  the 
houses  of  rich  individuals.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
judge  from  these  synagogues  of.  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem.     As  their  numbers  are  never  accurately  reported. 
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tbey  are  alsio  caoniag  enough  to  appear  to  the  Turks,  out- 
wardly, as  poor  as  possible. 

Jerusalem  has  been  distinguished  by  the  bounty  of  the  ca* 
liphs,  sultans,  and  other  sovereigns,  to  whom  it  is  indebted 
for  many  mosques.  Private  persons  have  likewise  been  liberal 
io  Ibis  manner.  But  most  of  those  mosques  were  formerly 
Christian  churches.  They  are  so  numerous,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  is  not  used. 

There  are  six  baths  in  the  city  ;  the  water  of  one  of  them  is 
salt,  and  has  a  medicinal  virlfue.  The  water  which  is  drawn 
during  the  day  flows  again  in  great  abundance  during  the  night. 
All  these  baths  are  of  ancient  date. 

On  the  Arabic  Language  ;  the  difference  between  the  written 

and  vulgar  Language^  i^c* 

In  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Syria,  Arabic  is  almost  exclusively 
spoken  and  understood.  Only  in  Maloula  and  Sidnaia,  near 
Damascus,  the  dialect  is  so  different  that  it  is  considered  to 
be  Syriac.  Turkish  is  spoken  only  by  some  civil  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scanderoon  and  Beilan.  The 
Greek  and  Armenian  monks  speak  their  national  languages,  the 
Latins  the  Italian. 

As  the  difference  between  the  Arabic  written  language  of 
the  golden  age  of  Arabic  literature,  from  that  now  in  use,  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  so  is  also  the  difference  of  that  spoken  in 
various  provinces,  or  in  the  several  parts  of  the  same  pro- 
▼ince.  It  is  true  we  may  perceive  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  grammar  and  syntax,  and  several  words  are  adopted, 
which  are  used  but  seldom  in  writing,  or  in  a  different  senses 
But  still  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  is  pretended.  A  well- 
informed  Greek  will  never  understand  the  works  of  his  ances- 
tors, without  preparatory  study;  but  the  Arab  does,  as  I  fre* 
quently  convinced  myself  among  the  Bedouins  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  both 
provinces.  I  was  as  much  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which 
they  read  and  commented  upon  Antar,  Macrizi,  Abulfeda, 
&c.  as  they  were  at  my  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  those 
works.  It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  some  places  have  adopted 
certain  peculiarities,  especially  in  the  pronunciation.  This  is 
the  same  with  all  languages,  and  all  the  inhabitants  testified 
that  it  was  so  in  a  high  degree  in  the  different  villages  in 
Egypt..  But  according  to  my  observations  the  difference  is 
not  so  great.  The  Bedouins  in  the  Delta  and  Middle  Egypt 
speak  better  than  the  villagers.  The  peculiarities  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  several  provinces  are  more  important. 
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The  Arab  in  Yemen  is  known  to  be  the  begt  that  is  spoken^ 
Many  words  that  are  used  by  tbe  best  educated  Arabs  in 
Cairo  are  not  employed  there.  Tbey  luiow  only  the  more 
elegiaat  forme  of  the  written  language. 

In  Jerusalem  there  are  many  words  in  daily  UJife,  different 
from  those  employed  at  Cairo,  to  designate  the  same  objects. 

There  are  likewise  some  diversities  in  the  language  of  the 
coast  towns  of  the  villages,  and  especially  of  the  Bedouins  in 
Syria.  However  inconsiderable  they  may  be,  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  know  them,  because  In  the  peculiaries  of  dialjBct  in 
the  coast  towns,  we  might  perhaps  find  some  remains  of  the 
Phcenician. 

In  Beirout  they  speak  bad  Arabic.  On  Lebanon  they  swal- 
low many  syllables.  In  Palestine  no  peculiar  dialects  can  be 
distinguished  :  only  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  and  words  is 
different.  Thus  in  many  parts  kaf  is  pronounced  like  ain* 
In  the  villages  about  Samaria  they  generally  speak  slow,  and 
their  mode  of  speaking,  as  well  as  their  whole  exterior,  has 
an  appearance  of  sincerity  ;  but  at  the  bottom  they  are  rogues, 
inclined  to  revolt,  and  notorious  robbers.  The  inhahitaDts  of 
some  villages  about  Gaza,  drawl  out  most  of  their  words,  in 
a  singing  tone,  and  the  old  people  carry  this  to  such  an  excess 
that  one  can  hardly  help  laughing.  At  Jericho  they  speak 
quick,  but  have  a  very  bad  way  of  pronouncing  the  vowels, 
which  are  often  hardly  heard.  The  Bedouins  on  tbe  Jordan 
and  Dead  Sea  speak  the  Arabic  better  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.  Natural  defects  in  speaking,  as  well  as  very  ill 
habits,  are  unknown  to  them ;  but  in  general  the  Arabic 
spoken  in  Palestine  is  not  considered  as  the  best.  The  women 
generally  drawl  their  words,  especially  in  short  phrases,  and 
sing  just  like  the  Jewish  women  with  us. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  a  knowledge  of  the  compa- 
risons and  proverbs  used  in  the  language  of  the  people,  would 
be  advantageous  in  the  study  of  ancient  writers.  I  did  not 
meet  with  any  thing  particular  in  their  comparisons  and  pro* 
verbs,  they  were  such  as  are  very  common  in  the  Oriental 
writers,  especially  poets ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
any  new  and  unknown  ones  would  be  discovered  among  them. 
This  is  another  proof  of  the  little  difference  between  the  written 
and  tbe  vulgar  language. 

In  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  love  of  literature  is  confined  to 
some  Arabs  in  the  capital  cities,  Cairo,  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
and  Acre.  In  the  other  cities  all  my  inquiries  after  MSS»  were 
fruitless.  I  was  assured  that  the  MSS.  of  the  historical  kind 
were  chiefly  procured  from  Cairo,  where  every  thinir  was  to 
be  had.  ^ 
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At  JertHtalem  I  saw  the  history  of  Aotar,  in  twenty-three 
octavo  volumes,  and  also  several  copies  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Raschid.  The  largest  library  in  Syria  is  at  Acre.  Ghezzar 
Pacha  composed  it  of  the  library  of  the  convent  of  St.  Sal- 
vator,  near  Saida,  of  that  of  the  Sheik  Kairi,  and  that  of  the 
Mufti  of  Rama.  It  contains  eight  hundred  and  four  numbers, 
but  not  so  many  different  works*  Thus  there  are  several 
copies  of  the  work  on  the  Sects,  and  among  the  many  col- 
lections of  letters,  several  appear  to  be  identical.  Unfortu- 
uately  the  names  of  the  authors  are  never  specified  in  the  ca- 
talogue which  I  have  seen.  There  may  be  many  unknown  and 
interesting  works  in  it ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  see  them. 

Not  only  the  towns,  but  most  of  the  villages,  have  schools ; 
from  which,  however,  the  women  are  wholly  excluded.  In 
those  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  those^  of  the  Mahometans, 
only  reading  and  writing  are  taught,  and  sometimes,  in  those 
of  the  Latin  Christians,  the  Italian  language.  The  latter  like- 
wise give  religious  instruction  in  the  church  on  Sundays^  by 
catechising ;  but  the  other  Christian  sects  are  as  unacquamted 
with  this  mode  as  the  Turks  themselves.  The  children  sit  dis- 
persed in  the  room  on  their  hams;  the  master  questions  them  in 
succession  ;  the  rest  all  read  their  lessons  aloud,  so  that  there 
is  always  a  great  noise  in  these  schools.  They  write  either  with 
the  Kalaam  on  polished  paper,  or  with  a  stone  on  metal 
plates,  or  with  a  coloured  pencil  on  a  kind  of  tablet.  The 
Mahometans  write  and  read  nothing  but  the  Koran,  and  prayers 
that  are  filled  with  phrases  taken  from  it.  They  are  not 
communicative  of  either  to  the  Christians.  But  the  Imans 
write  out  copies  of  this  book  for  the  Musselmen,  generally  in 
four  parts,  and  gain  their  livelihood  partly  by  this  occupation. 
The  Christians  read  in  their  schools  the  Psalter,  from  copies 
printed  on  Mount  Lebanon,  or  from  MSS. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
clergy  at  Jerusalem.  The  contest  of  the  several  parties  for 
the  possession  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  its 
chapel,  is  still  carried  on  with  much  animosity.  As  the  Greeks 
have  the  advantage  of  all  the  others,  by  expending  large  sums, 
and  by  intrigues,  they  also  found  means  to  get  the  better  of  them, 
by  proving  the  justice  of  their  claims  from  ancient  documents. 
Among  these  there  is  one  written  in  Neski  character,  which 
they  ascribe  to  Omar,  and  by  which  he  grants  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  them  and  their  posterity,  as  their  pro- 
perty for  ever.  Even  if  they  had  not  the  fact  against  them, 
that  in  the  seventh  century  there  was  no  dispute  about  the 
church,  the  circumstance  that  the  Neski  character  was  wholly 
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UBknowD  at  that  time,  would  suffice  to  prove  this  documeut  to 
be  a  forgery.  Nevertheless  they  boast  of  it  not  only  in  Jeru- 
salem  and  Damascus,  but  even  in  the  Divan  of  Constantino- 
ple. The  Armenian  dragoman  in  the  Divan,  by  a  witty  re 
mark,  caused  the  decision  to  be  put  off,  when  the  Greeks 
thought  themselves  already  sure  of  the  victory.  When  the 
Greek  dragoman  affirmed  that  their  rights  to  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  were  founded  upon  firmans,  according  to 
which  their  ancestors  possessed  it  in  the  remotest  times,  be  re- 
plied,  that  if  those  rights  were  to  be  enforced,  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  must  also  be  given  up  to  them.  This  answer  pleased 
the  Divan  so  well  that  the  affair  was  adjourned. 

All  the  Orientals  have  a  propensity  to  superstition.  As  the 
Christians  have  for  certain  misfortunes  certain  saints,  whose 
intercession  they  invoke,  so  have  the  Mahometans  and  Jewa 
certain  formulce  which  act  as  talismen,  and  these  are  written 
in  certain  characters  which  only  the  initiated  understand,  who 
by  this  means  give  them  great  importance.  The  Jews^  employ, 
among  others,  what  is  called  Kataba  Libona.  Some  Rabbis 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  invented  by  Kutai,  on  Mount  Le- 
banon, and  hence  derives  its  name.  Their  superstition  includes 
the  belief  in  ghosts,  apparitions,  &c.  Thiis  for  instance  it  is 
said,  that  oh  the  mountain,  a  quarter  of  a  league  north  of  Beil- 
,deras,  a  hen  with  her  chickens  sometimes  appears,  which 
guards  a  treasure  buried  there. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  very  simple  in  the  East.  The 
judge  does  not  even  qualify  himself  for  his  office  by  many 
years  previous  study.  He  studies  his  Koran  and  some  Com- 
mentaries, and  at  the  most,  the  writings  of  some  lawyers,  and 
interprets  or  perverts  the  Koran  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment. At  Constantinople,  where  they  are  the  best  educated, 
they  are  said  not  to  enjoy  any  esteem,  and  to  be  more  exposed 
than  others  to  contempt  and  ill  usage ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
sect  into  the  provinces  they  play  the  tyrant.  Their  dcHjrees 
are  infallible.  The  judge  hears  both  parties,  puts  questions, 
makes  objections,  and  decides  verbally  on  the  spot.  In  every 
considerable  place  there  is  a  judge,  commonly  for  life,  and 
many  of  them,  by  natural  sagacity  and  witty  aecisions,  have 
gained  the  attachment  of  those  under  their  jurisdictioi^;  bat 
the  majority  have  made  themselves  hated.  Small  transgres- 
sions are  punished  by  them  with  imprisonment,  and  in 
preference  with  a  fine;  greater  ones  with  death,  the  loss 
of  an  eye,  or  other  member.  They  go  about  the  town 
to  examine,  according  to  their  fancy,  and  if  they  any  where 
find  a  deficiency  of  weight  or  measure,  they  inflict  pa* 
nishment  on  the  spot.     They  are  under  the  Mufti  at  Constan- 
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tioople,  who  in  appearance  is  iodependeDt  of  the  Divan, 
though  in  fact  all  his  actions  are  under  its  contronl.  It  might 
be  thought  that  by  this  independence  of  the  Pacha,  the  despo- 
tism of  the  latter  would  be  checked,  but  in  general  they  do 
not  pay  attention  to  him. 

The  dervises  are  here  quite  naked,  live  at  the  expenoe  of 
others,  and  enjoy  uncontrolled  liberty.  They  attack  girls,  and 
sometimes  women,  in  the  streets,  and  are  even  covered  in  the  act 
by  the  pious  Mahometans.  At  Jaffa  one  of  them  proceeded  to 
Buch  extremities  with  the  Christian  women,  that  the  English 
consul  Damian,  yoked  him  to  the  wheel  of  a  mill,  like  an  ox, 
and  made  him  draw  till  he  promised  never  more  to  molest 
Christian  women.  At  the  festival  of  Easier,  the  dervise  from 
Chalil,  now  living  at  Jerusalem,  did  violeoce  to  a  Catholic 
woman  of  the  Latin  church.  He  had  pulled  off  her  head, 
dress  in  her  room ;  she  followed  him  to  recover  it,  till  be 
threw  her  down.  On  our  journey  to  the  Jordan  we  requested 
the  governor  strictly  to  inquire  at  whose  instigation  be  had 
done  it,  for  it  was  generally  said  that  the  Greeks  had  prompted 
him  to  this  act  of  violence.  The  governor  promised  to  inquire 
into  the  affair.  They  do  with  impunity  what  they  please.  If 
they  are  called  to  account,  they  answer,  **  Schar  AUcLh.  God 
put  it  into  my  bead*^'  The  Mahometans  highly  esteem  a  child  of 
such  a  dervise ;  they  have  free  acccM  to  the  harem,  and  are 
not  responsible  for  any  thing  they  do.  They  often  beat  the 
Christians,  who  are  obliged  to  bear  it  patiently.  Very  strict 
Motsellams  punish  them  by  imprisonment. 

Dieea^s  in  Palestine, 

The  small-pox  still  rages  among  children  in  the  East,  and 
no  care  is  taken  to  inoculate  them.  At  Jerusalem  it  is 
said  not  to  be  frequent  When  I  was  at  Nazareth  there  were 
many  children  infected  with  it.  The  Tertian  ague  is  common 
in  Jud»a  in  the  summer  time.  The  coarse  food,  unripe  fruit, 
the  use  of  pepper  in  large  quantities,  bleeding,  want  of  exer^ 
cise,  and  the  sulphureous  exhalations  from  the  Dead  Sea,  may 
be  the  chief  causes  of  it  The  Turks  frequently  complain  of 
giddiness  and  momentary  stupor,  and  yet  will  not  refrain  from 
the  use  of  opium.  Epilepsy  is  very  rare,  and  the  symptoms 
nearly  the  same  as  with  us.  Leprosy  is  more  frequent  Many 
poor  persons  afiBipted  with  that  disorder  live  in  huts  on  Mount 
Sion,  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  are  like- 
wise met  with  in  the  streets,  asking  alms. 

The  Christians  generally  indemnify  themselves  for  their  ri- 
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goroas  fasting,  by  the  use  of  braady,  which  unhappily  sabj^cf* 
them  lit  an  early  period  of  life  to  apoplexy.  At  Nazareth  I 
saw  many  old  people  a£Qicted  with  disorders  in  the  eyes, 
which  may  perhaps  be  caused  .by  the  heavy  damp  air  that 
comes  from  Lebanon.  Fits  of  melancholy  are  seldom  attended 
with  the  same  symptoms  in  Syria  as  among  us. 

The  character  of  th&  inhabitants  of  the  East,  particularly 
of  the  Mahometan,  is  serious  ;  he  seldom  laughs,  and  always 
speaks  with  a  certain  gravity.  A  great  misfortune  can  de- 
press him  extremely,  and  his  discourse,  as  well  as  his  writings, 
may  have  the  impression  of  a  suddenly  excited  imagination, 
but  a  permanent  state  of  this  kind  is  foreign  to  his  character. 
There  is  no  want  of  persons  who  fancy  themselves  sick. 
Many  of  the  villagers  especially,  asked  my  advice,  and,  upon 
an  accurate  examination,  it  appeared  that  nothing  ailed 
them.  In  general  the  native  of  the  East  is  less  susceptible 
of  disease  than  the  native  of  the  West.  He  is  more  iHared  to 
hardship  from  his  youth,  always  in  the  open  air,  accustomed 
to  simple  food,  and .  an  enemy  to  all  refinement.  Tet  they 
seldom  reach  any  great  age,  and  those  who  grow  old  generally 
die  at  about  eighty.  At  Nazareth*  they  spoke  of  a  man  one 
hundred  and  four  years  old,  as  a  most  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon.  It  is  said  that  strangers,  especially  Jews,  who  settle 
here,  are  not  long  lived.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  most 
sickness  is  in  October,  November,  and  December ;  the  most 
births  in  July,  August,  and  September ;  and  that  most  of  the 
women  die  who  lie  in  at  Jerusalem  in  July.  In  general 
they  have  no  midwives;  and  this  alone  is  very  unfortunate. 
Immediately  after  the  birth,  they  lace  the  body  so  tight,  that 
the  patient  can  scarcely  breathe.  The  violent  heat  of  July 
may  increase  the  bad  consequences  of  this  practice.  As  most 
of  the  diseases  proceed  from  the  stomach,  which  is  weakened 
by*  the  immoderate  use  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  and  the  early 
indulgence  of  the  sexual  propensity,  emetics  and  laxatives 
are  generally  prescribed.  If  the  first  dose  of  medicine  does  not 
afford  relief,  they  generally  think  it  useless  to  continue  it  • 

The  number  of  births  generally  exceeds  that  of  deaths ;  the 
plague  alone  reverses  this  proportion.  The  pilgrims  generallv 
bring  it  from  Cairo  aiid  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  be  proved  by 
repeated  experience,  that  that  coming  from  Damascus  is  far 
less  dangerous  than  that  from  Cairo. 

It  generally  comes  to  Galilee  in  March  or  April,  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  May  or  June,  but  it  seldom  rages  here.  Since  the 
French  invasion,  when  many  persons  were  carried  off,  it  has 
appeared  bmt  twice  in  Galilee ;  but  on  one  of  these  two  occft* 
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sioos,  the  falters  were  confiDed  to  their  convent  for  eleven 
months. 

The  hospital  in  the  Latin  convent,  the  only  one  in  Jerusa- 
was  quite  empty  in  1821.  The  laboratory  connected  with  it, 
is  amply  stored  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  renowned  for 
the  balsam  which  is  made  there.  It  is  here  alone  that  the 
genuine  balsam  can  be  had,  which  is  compounded  of  fifty-five 
different  ingredients,  some  of  which  are  very  expensive.  The 
confidence  of  the  Turks  in  the  fathers  and  their  medicine,  is 
evinced  by  their  taking  the  medicine  without  requiring  them  to 
taste  it  first  They  are  more  emptoyed  as  physicians  than  any 
others,  either  natives  or  foreigners.  Vitus  Filukka,  a  German 
father  who  came  there  about  three  years  ago,  is  a  particular 
favourite.  These  fathers  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  bap- 
tisKe  any  one  who  is  near  dying,  without  the  knowledge  of 
himself  or  his  relations,  and  they  are  very  proud  of  their  suc- 
cess in  this  way.  I  know  one  who  affirms  he  has  baptized 
eighty  in  this  manner,  and  was  often  in  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment when  the  patient  seemed  likely  to  recover. 

Amusements  of  the  Ortentah» 

Passion  week  was  very  lively  in  Jerusalem,  because  a  fes- 
tival of  the  Mahometans  occurred  at  the  same  time.  It  coin- 
cided with  the  time  at  which  they  annually  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Vadi  Musa,  where  Moses  is  said  to  be  buried.  What  they 
call  Moses^  stone  is  found  there,  which  burns  like  a  coal,  with- 
out consuming,  and  smells  like  aspbaltum.  This  pilgrimage  is 
made  with  a  great  deal  of  noise.  The  people  flock  out  of  the 
gate  Setti  Mariam.  The  women  form  lines  on  each  side.  Some 
men  stand  together  in  groups,  and  amuse  themselves  with 
firing  muskets ;  but  the  most  ride  in  different  troops  to  this 
valley.  Each  of  these  troops  keeps  up  an  incessant  firing, 
those  who  are  well  mounted,  shew  their  skill  in  horsemanship  ; 
they  sing,  and  most  have  instrumental  music,  the  only  object 
of  which  is  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible.  I  have  never 
seen  the  Mahometans  so  merry.  Out  of  the  other  gates  there 
were  likewise  numbers  in  their  holiday  clothes,  but  most  were 
before  this  gate,  because  the  road  leads  from  it  to  Vadi  Musa. 

A  very  common  amusement  of  the  boys  is  the  simple  music 
of  a  tambourine  with  bells,  to  which  monkies  dressed  in  rags 
are  made  to  dance.  Grown  up  people  frequently  look  on,  and 
often  too  amuse  themselves  with  playing  at  some  game  in  the 
coffee-houses  ;  but  most  commonly  they  smoke  tobacco  either 
there  or  in  their  divan,  drink  coffee,  and  speak  a  few  words  to 
each  other.  Customs  derived  from  antiquity,  either  in  this  or 
•ther  respects,  are  in  vain  sought  among  them. 
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The  women  in  the  East  have  to  amusement  but  when  the 
weather  is  fine  in  the  afternoon  to  visit  the  church-yards,  where 
they  sometims  pray  over  the  graves  of  their  friends,  sometimes 
converse  together,  sometimes  abuse  those  who  pass  bj,  or 
look  oo,  while  the  children  are  clambering  up  the  trees.  It  is 
probable  that  acquaintances  may  make  appointment!,  and  take 
the  opportunity  of  conversing  on  their  domestic  affairs.  It  is 
thought  highly  indecorous  for  a  man  to  approach  them,  even 
at  a  distance.  •  When  the  well  of  Jeremiah  overflowed,  the 
people  flocked  out  of  Jerusalem  to  it;  but  nobody  darcKl  to 
go  near  because  some  women  had  stationed  themselves  close 
by  it. 

Throughout  the  East  decorum  and  modesty  are  most  strictly 
maintained,  but  the  manner  in'  which  it  is  done  is  very  differ- 
ent in  different  places.  In  Chalii  no  woman  dares  utiTeil  be- 
fore a  man,  even  were  he  her  own  brother,  without  basarding 
the  lives  of  both.  A  man  dare  not  shew  himself  in  a  bye  street, 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  most  dangerous  suspicion.  The 
'  bazar  alone  is.publicly  open  to  every  body.  In  other  cities,  as 
Gaza,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem  and  Nablous,  they  are  not  so  strict ; 
but  the  women  always  have  their  faces  covered,  none  dare 
speak  face  to  face  with  any  but  their  relations ;  their  dress  is 
frightful,  inconvenient  and  dirty.  In  the  country,  and  evea  in 
several  towns,  they  are  less  rigorous  in  this  respect,  and  the 
women  cover  their  faces,  either  half  only,  or  not  at  all,  when  a 
man  comes  towards  them ;  but  they  always  live  separate.  At 
Jaffa  I  lodged  in  a  house  where  there  were  many  women  in 
the  lower  story.  Whenever  I  entered  the  house  tuey  ran  from 
their  work  into  the  room,  though  I  avoided  even  looking  at 
them.  The  consequence  of  this  separation  is,  that  instances  of 
unchastity  are  rare.  The  penalty  of  death,  which  is  the  in- 
evitable  consequence,  has  still  more  effect. 

In  the  country  their  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  wide  trow- 
sers,  which  are  often  very  handsomely  ornamented  below,  of 
a  long  blue  shirt,  fastened  round  the  breast  with  a  girdle,  and 
often  of  a  large  handkerchief,  which  hangs  down  so  as  almost 
to  cover  the  whole  person.  At  Richa  they  have  a  long  blue 
dress  tied  round  the  body  and  open  before.  The  Christian 
women  differ  from  the  Mahometans  in  wearing  a  white  hand- 
kerchief before  the  face,  whereas  the  others  commonly  wear  a 
black  one.  A  number  of  gold  or  silver  coins  strung  together 
are  often  bound  round  the  head  by  way  of  ornament.  .  They 
are  very  fond  of  black  eyes  and  dye  them.  They  express  joy 
by  a  monotonous  song,  the  whole  text  of  which  is  lu,  hi,  Ac. 
The  men  wear  in  Galilee  breeches,  a  wide  shirt,  and  over 
it  a  short  coat  without  sleeves;  and  iu  bad  weather  a  large 
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cloak,  which  loolui  more  like  a  blaoket.     On  their  heads  they 
wear  a  long  red  cap. 

The  wedding  is  one  of  the  greatest  festivals  amoDg  the 
Oriental  Christians.  The  whole  village,  and  i^  towns,  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation,  and  many  persons  who  do  not 
belong  to  them,  assemble  and  dance,  i.  e.  leap  before  each 
other,  clapping  their  hands,  and  then  eat  rice  and  meat.  The 
hospitality  of  the  Orientals  is  not  much  commended  at  present, 
however  sacred  to  them  the  duty  appears,  of  kindly  providing 
strangers  gratis  with  all  necessaries.  They  are  so  little  able  to 
hide  their  poverty  and  distress,  that  you  willingly  indemnify 
them  for  their  expense  and  trouble.  The  schismatic  Greeks  are 
remarkable  for  their  cunning  in  this  respect.  The  khans,  of 
which  so  many  are  seen  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  recal  the 
memory  of  better  times.  Even  the  last  remnant  of  them,  the 
castom  of  keeping,  in  all  the  high  roads,  reservoirs  filled  with 
water,  to  which  the  nearest  village  is  bound ;  is  still  retained 
only  in  a  few  places.  I  often  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  at 
this  to  the  Arabs,  who  always  answered,  '^  where  are  those 
happy  times  now?  where  shall  we  now  find  hospitality  7*^ 

Their  domestic  mode  of  life  forms  a  contrast  with  ours« 
They  shave  the  bead  and  let  the  beard  grow ;  we  shave  the 
beard,  and  let  the  hair  of  the  head  grow.  With  them  it  would 
be  unpolite  to  uncover  the  head  in  the  presence  of  an  acquaint- 
ance ;  with  us  it  is  unpolite  not  to  do  it.  We  sit  on  chairs^ 
eat  at  tables,  and  sleep  in  beds ;  they  sit,  eat  and  sleep  on  the 
ground.  We  eat  with  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  from  plates 
and  dishes ;  they  with  their  fingers  from  one  common  dish. '  Our 
dishes  and  liquors  are  compounded ;  theirs  plain.  We  have 
numerous  wants ;  the  Orientals  very  few.  We  travel  in  car- 
riages ;  they  ride.  We  love  and  seek  exercise ;  the  Orientals 
sever  take  any  without  a  certain  object.  We  love  change ; 
they  uniformity.  A  dress  which  was  common  only  thirty  years 
back  is  ridiculous  among  us;  with  them  the  same  dresses, 
manners  and  customs  prevail  that  were  in  use  thousands  of 
pars  ago.  Our  domestic  animals  are  as  effeminate  as  our- 
selves; those  of  the  Orientals  are  able  to  endure  the  greatest 
hardships.  They  observe  their  fasts  very  strictly ;  we  less 
so,  and  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

In  general  the  Orientals  are  more  honest,  they  never  steal ; 
the  Occidentals  are  more  given  to  cheat :  the  former  proceed 
more  quickly  to  act,  the  latter  are  more  considerate.  They 
transact  every  thing  publicly  ;  with  us  there  is  no  end  of  mys- 
tery. With  us  the  fair  sex  reign  in  the  family  and  in  society, 
and  are  allowed  to  show  their  charms;  there  they  see  no 
company,  and  are  obliged  to  go  veiled  from  head   to  foot. 
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With  Q8  the  bride  receives  a  dowry  from  bef  fatber,  there  be 
is  paid  a  considerable  suiu  for  ber. 

On  the  whole,  the  physical  and  moral  character  of  the  Bast, 
reposes  on  principles  which  are  in  the  main,  the  same  as  they 
were  some  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  make  a  permanent 
contrast  to  those  of  tne  West.  In  the  East,  religion  is  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  prescribed  rules.  Our  administration  of 
justice  is  regulated  by  wise,  natural,  and  positive  laws ;  theirs 
governed  by  the  will  of  a  despot,  to  whom  every  thing  be- 
longs, v^ho  can  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects, 
as  bis  own  property.  For  some  thousands  of  years  one  tyrant 
has  made  room  for  another,  and  every  one  revels  by  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  6n  the  possessions  of  his  subjects. 

In  vain  do  we  seek  in  the  list  of  their  sovereigns  for  bene- 
factors* like  Sextus  V.  Henry  IV.  Frederick  II.  and  Maria 
Theresa,  whom  every  Italian,  Frenchman,  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian names  with  profound  respect  and  ardent  love,  and  in 
whose  reigns  he  might  find  the  ideal  of  a  golden  age.  The 
Oriental  is  proud  of  individual  liberty,  and  maintains  it  by  the 
revenge  of  blood  ;  but  then  he  renounces  civil  freedom.  We 
willingly  allow  our  individual  liberty  to  be  controuled  by  wise 
laws,  but  live  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  freedom.  Our 
life  is  more  active  ;  that  of  the  Orientals  more  passive.  Our 
mode  of  living  is  refined  and  changeable;  theirs  simple  c^nd 
permanent.  Among  us  prevails  an  impulse  towards  great 
civilization ;  among  them  a  tendency  to  barbarism. 

For  centuries  a  curse  has  rested  on  these  countries,  which 
formerly  contained  rich  and  powerful  cities,  the  environs  of 
which  were  covered  with  innumerable  villages,  cultivated 
fields,  and  crowded  roads*  Tbe  riches  of  every  climate  flowed 
to  them  ;  in  their  walls  opulence  and  luxury  reigned,  and  tbeir 
streets  were  animated  by  tbq  incessant  bustle  of  commerce 
and  art,  and  the  sounds  of  festivity  and  joy.  These  numerous 
blocks  of  marble  that  lie  scattered  around,  once  decked  the 
sumptuous  palace,  these  mighty  columns  of  marble  and  gra- 
nite, once  enhanced  the  splendour  of  the  imperial  ball,  or  tbe 
awful  majesty  of  thie  temple.  These  dreary  places  covered 
with  unseemly  rubbish,  which  savage  beasts  have  now  chosen 
for  their  abode,  were  once  the  resort  of  a  busy  multitude 
who  flocked  hither  from  every  part  of  south  western  Asia. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PasMOge  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Cajoe  de  Verd  Islands^  and 
from  thence  to  Cape  Frio;  with  Nautical  Remarks. 

I  RECEIVED  orders,  October  6, 1812,  from  commodore  William 
Bainbridge,  to  prepare  the  Essex  for  a  long  cruise ;  and  on  the 
day  following,  received  his  final  instructions,  appointing  places  of 
rendezvous,  and  the  next  day  a  copy  of  his  oraers  from  the  ho- 
nourable secretary  of  the  navy. 

Having  had  &vourabIe  winds  since  our  departure,  we  found 
ourselves,  on  the  2d  of  November,  in  the  latitude  of  86®  T  north ; 
lon^tude,  by  dead  reckoning,  58®  54/  west ;  but  with  a  view  of 
getting  into  a  latitude  where  we  might  expect  more  moderate 
weather,  as  well  as  to  cross  the  track  of  vessels  bound  from  Eng- 
land to  Bermudas,  and  those  from  the  West  Indies  to  Europe, 
stood  to  the  south-east. 

On  the  28d,  we  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  god  of  the 
ocean,  accompanied  by  Amphitrite  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
imps,  barbers,  &c.  &c.,  in  his  usual  style  of  visiting,  and  in  the 
course  oT  the  afternoon,  all  the  novices  of  the  ship^s  company  were 
initiated  into  his  mysteries.  Neptune,  however,  and  most  of  his 
suite,  paid  their  devotions  so  frequently  to  Bacchus,  that  before 
the  ceremony  of  christening  was  half  gone  through,  dieir  godships 
were  unable  to  stand ;  theousiness  was  therefore  entrusted  to  tne 
subordinate  agents,  who  performed  both  the  shaving  and  washing 
with  as  little  regard  to  tenderness,  as  his  majesty  would  have 
done.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  got  through  the  business 
with  less  disorder  and  more  good  humour  than  I  expected ;  and 
although  some  were  most  unmercifully  scraped,  the  only  satisfac- 
tion sought,  was  that  of  shaving  others  in  their  turn  with  new  in- 
vented tortures. 

26th. — At  sun-rise,  discovered  the  island  of  St.  Nicholas; 
shortly  afterwards,  spoke  a  Portuguese  brig  bound  to  St  An- 
thony s  ;  run  down  among  the  islands  that  day,  and  the  next  night 
passed  in  sight  of  the  isles  of  Sal  and  Bonavista.  The  first  is  high, 
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and  may  be  known  by  a  hill  diat  appears  in  form  like  a  mv^gai' 
loaf,  on  first  making  the  island ;  the  second  has  a  rugged  trre- 
gular  appearance. 

27th. — In  the  morning,  we  were  between  the  isles  of  Mayo  and 
St.  Jago.  On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  of  the  latter  we  could 
perceive  several  villages,  and  large  flocks  of  goats ;  but  the  arid 
appearance  of  the  soil,  scalredy  lelt  ns  die  hope  that  k  would 
afford  us  die  refreshments  we  required,  as  no  vegetable  or  tree  of 
any  description  could  be  perceived  by  u%  except  a  few  scattering 
cocoa-nut  trees.  The  island  had  altogether  a  most  dreary  and 
uncultivated  appearance,  and  I  had  pardy  determined  in  my  own 
mind  only  to  look  into  the  road  of  Praya,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
of  our  Alps  (^  war  there,  as  this  was  the  first  rendezvous  fixed  da 
by  commodore  Bainbridfia 

On  the  S9th,  I  dinecT  with  the  governor,  and  from  that  time, 
unul  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  December,  we  were  oocupied  in 
getting  on  boara  refreshments  and  water ;  but  of  the  latter  we 
were  only  enabled  to  get  about  five  thousand  sallons.  The  beef 
was  very  dear,  and  very  poor ;  a  bidlock,  weignine  three  hundred 
wdght,  cost  thirty-five  dollars ;  sheep  were  three  dcdlars,  but  very 
poor ;  oranges,  forty  cents  per  hundred,  and  other  firuits  in  the 
same  propordon,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance.  )t  is  supfiosed, 
that  the  ship  had  not  on  board  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
oranges,  together  ^ith  a  larfi;e  quantity  of  oocoarnuts,  plantains, 
lemons,  limes,  casada,  &c.  &c.  Every  mess  on  board  were  also 
supplied  with  pigs,  sheep,  fowls,  turkeys,  goats,  &c.,  which  were 
purchased  tolerably  cheap :  fowls,  at  three  dollars  per  doaen,  and 
fine  turkeys  at  one  dollar  each;  many  df  the  seamen  also  fur- 
nished themselves  with  monkeys  and  young  goats,  as  pets ;  and 
when  we  sailed  from  thence,  tne  ship  bore  no  slight  resemblance, 
as  I'espected  the  different  animals  on  board  her,  to  Noah^sark. 

In  the  town  of  Praya  there  are  not  more  than  thirty  whites; 
the  rest  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  slaves  and  free  negroes, 
making  altogether  not  more  than  three  thousand,  of  whom,  four 
hundred  are  soldiers.  All  the  officers,  except  three  or  four,  are 
mulattoes,  and  their  priest  is  a  n^;ro,  who  possesses  oonsderahle 
polish  of  manners.  The  soldiers  are  generally  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing, from  the  waist  u|>wards ;  and  it  can  be  asserted  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  adhering  st;ricdy  to  the  truth,  that  there  are  not  fire 
serviceable  inuskets  in  FfftJ^  Most  of  them  are  without  any 
locks,  their  stocks  broken  off  at  the  breech,  dieir  bazreb  tied  into 
the  stocks  with  a  leather  thong,  or  a  cord  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  cocoa-nut ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  naked 
tiegro  mounting  guard,  shouldering  a  musket^-banel  only.  Their 
cavaky  were  in  a  corresponding  style,  mounted  on  jack^^ttsesy  and 
armed  widi  broken  twords.     The  governor  informed  me  it  had 
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been  tea  ycara  onoe  diey  hid  vec^vad  way  pay,  or  tupplieB 

The  two  greatatt  avib  to  gnsed  againat  in  mfrvahing  at  Port 

Prays,  is  the  bad  fupi  of  the  odontiyy  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to 

both  of  which  the  watering  party  are  uDavoidably  expo^:   The 

negroes  and  seamen  hove  such  a  variety  of  expedients  fbr  getting 

rum  on  ixwrd,  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  detect  them.    They 

hover  about  die  beadi  with  the  bottles  under  thdr  arms,  where 

the  shawls  of  the  females  serve  the  better  to  conceal  them ;  and 

at  a  fiiTouimUe  opportunity  they  bury  them  in  the  sand,  receive 

their  Bumey,  while  die  sailor  watches  his  opportunity  for  setting 

it  on  boarct,  or  drinking  it    They  sometimes  draw  tne  milk  from 

the  cocoa-nuts,  £11  them  with  rum,  and  sell  them  to  the  seamen  in 

that  state  at  a  high  price.    The  first  day  we  were  employed  in 

watering,  we  had  several  men  drunk ;  but  after  that  we  were 

more  fortunate,  as  I  selected  the  most  truitty  men  to  fill  and  roll 

the  casks  to  the  beach,  with  directions  to  make  a  signal  wheii  diey 

vere  ready  to  tow  off.     By  this  means,  we  prevented  our  boatlT 

crews  from  tuv^nag  any  communication  witii  tiie  shore.   A  omikr 

precaution  was  vSed  in  getting  our  supplies  of  fruit  on  board : 

they  were  brought  to  the  beach  by  the  n^roes,  and  oh  a  Ami. 

bein^  made,  boats  were  sent  for  them,     f  should  advise  mipft 

that  mt«id  getting  any  oonnderable  supplies  of  Water,  to  employ 

negroes  altogcdier  tar  fiUinjg  the  casks,  and  roUil^  them  down  to 

the  beach,  aa  it  would  entvely  prevent  the  necessity  of  expoong 

the  men,  either  to  the  inclemency  c^  the  sun,  ot  the  temptatiqrS 

held  out  to  them. 

The  watering-place  is  a  well  at  the  back  of  the  town,  in  a 
vsUey,  and  the  only  ph^  from  whence  the  inhabitants  receive 
thmr  supply.  .    ^ 

The  following  daterminations  were  made  at  Port  Praya,  by 
astronomical  observatioais  :•— 

Latitude  .  .         li""  54!  05"  north 

Longitude  * .  2^^  80'  17''  west 

Variation  ^f  die  compass     .         14®  68'  OO''  west 
Prnya  at  present  has  no*  commerce.    It  derives  its  principral 

S^rt  from  vessds  that  easoaUy  stop  for  refresbment|^  and  its 
y  important,  from  beins  the  residence  of  the  captain-general 
of  the  idands  of  fkpe  de  A^d,  vifU}  receivies  a  salary  fr6m  the 
ciown  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  mondi,  and  draws  some  porticm 
of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  saleof  catdetofo]^e4gn  vessdb^op 
«^erv.fa^  of  whidi  is  A  duty  eciual  to  one  hftif  the  amoutitpffiHi 
by  the  purciiaser.  Whether  dus  is  an  impoation  of  the  omoers 
of  governi&ent,  I  wA  not  pretend  to  decide;  I  would,  however, 
fccoaimand  it  to  such  ^eafds  aa  require  frerfi  provitnons,  to  pur* 
^'ksse  fihe^^  hdgi,  and  peniltry,  ih  preftrence  'to  beef,  on  account 
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of  the  cheapness  and  quality.  Nor  would  I  advise  the  ^ 
or  contracts  to  be  maoe  the  first  day  of  the  arrival;  if  a  flflJute 
should  be  fired,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  country  people 
flock  in  from  all  parts  of  the  isiand,  and  the  price  of  every  article 
is  reduced  one  half. 

St  Jam  ^produces,  besides  every  species  of  tropical  Amits, 
sugar,  indigo,  cofiee  of  a  superior  quality  and  flavour,  orcfaillnj  a 
vine  for  dyeing,  which  is  a  monopoly  of  the  crown,  oottoi^^  and 
(diuing  the  fruitful  seasons^  corn  in  such  considerable  quanmies, 
as  to  enable  them  to  make  large  exportations  to  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries.  Manufactories  of  a  kind  of  cotton  shawl,  worn  bjr  the 
women  of  the  island,  are  carri^  on  in  almost  every  famil3r.  It  is 
remarkably  neat,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow  stripes,  a> 
artfully  jomed  as  to  render  the  seam  scarcely  perceptible.  Ck>Ter* 
Hds  of  the  same  kind  for  beds  are  also  made. 

On  the  ISth  of  December,  about  two,  p.m.,  discovered  9  sail  to 
windward,  which  bore  £he  appearance  of  a  British  bri^  of  war^ 
made  aU  sail  in  chace  of  her,  and  at  six  she  displayed  a  si^iiaL 
With  a  vie^  of  decoymg  her  down  to  me,  I  displayed  such  Bnti^ 
signals  as  I  became  possessed  of  during  my  last  cruise,  but  with- 
out effect.  At  sun-set  she  hoisted  British  colours,  and  after  dark 
made  her  night  agnals.  At  nine  we  were  within  mudcet>«hoc, 
and  being  desirous  of  doing  her  as  little  injury  as  possible,  T  gave 
orders  that  the  great  suns  should  not  be  fired.  I liailed  her,  and 
directed  her  to  k)wer  ner  topsails,  haul  up  her  courses,  and  heave 
to  windw(ird ;  but  as  she  attempted  to  run  athwart  my  stem, 
with  a  view,  as  I  supposed,  to  rake  us  and  make  her  efleqpe,  I 
directed  a  volley  of  musquetry  to  be  fired,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  killed  one  man  on  bo^  her,  Shefnx^ved  to  be  his  majestj^s 
packet  Nocton,  bound  to  Falmouth,  of  ten  guns,  and  tiUrty^one 
men.  I  that  niriit  took  out  the  prisoners,  aad  a  quantity  of 
qpecie  found  on  board,  amounting  to  about  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  made  the  high  peak  (called  the 
Pyramid^  of  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  under  die  lee 
bow,  ana  kept  pljring  to  windward,  under  easy  sail,  all  msfat. 

The  Portuguese  island  of  Fernando  de  Noroaha,  is  in  btitude 
S""  54'  28''  south,  and  l<»igitude  SS»  S^  88"  west  from  London. 
It  is  well  fortified  in  every  part,  and  ita  population  consisU  of  a 
few  niiserahle,  naked,  enled  Portuguese,  and  as  miserable  a 
guard.  The  governor  is  changed  every  three  years,  and  during 
his  term  of  service  in  the  island,  has  the  priiril^e  of  difponng  3 
its  produce  to  his  own  emdument.  Cattb  in  abundance,  liogs, 
goats,  fowls,  &c.,  may  be  had  there,  as  weU  as  com,  melons, 
cocoa-nuts,  &c.  Ships,  formerly,  frequently  touched  for  refresh- 
ffents,  wood,  aqd  water,  but  for  seven  mimths  prior  to  tbc 
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arrival  of  the  Acaata,  none  had  been  there.  There  are  no  females 
on  the  island,  and  none  are  permitted  to  be  thare,  firom  what  mo- 
tives I  cannot  perceive,  except  it  be  to  render  the  place  of  exile 
the  more  horrible.  The  watering-place  is  near  the  beach,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  dti^el  is  placed,  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  and  danger  that  the  casks  can  be  got  through 
the  surf  to  the  boat  The  island  produces  wood  in  abundance ; 
but  the  Portuguese  do  not  permit  it  to  be  cut  for  shipjnng  any 
where,  except  on  a  small  island  to  the  east  of  Fernando,  called 
Woocting  Island.  This  island  is  in  t<derably  good  cultivation, 
and  produces  their  principal  supply  of  vegetables.  There  is  no 
boat  in  the  i^and,  and  the  only  means  of  communicadon,  between 
Wooding  Island  and  Fernando,  is  a  small  raft  or  catamaran, 
which  is  carefully  kept  in  one  of  the  forts,  and  is  capable  ci 
bearing  only  two  men.  An  abimdance  of  fish  may  be  procured, 
with  but  httle  trouble,  with  the  hook  and  line. 

As  clothing  is  not  in  use  here,  as  hunger  may  be  gratified 
without  labour,  and  as  there  is  an  appearance  oi  cheerfulness, 
those  that  are  not  in  chains  may  be  supposed,  in  some  measure, 
reconciled  to  a  state  as  good,  perhaps,  as  any  they  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to. 

The  governor  caused  his  catamaran  to  be  launched  through  a 
surf,  (wnidi  twice  filled  our  boat,  and  was  near  destroying  her,) 
and  deqiatched  it  to  Wooding  Island  for  fruit  for  us,  but  oefore 
she  returned  we  made  sail. 

A  rise  of  tide  was  perceptible  here  of  about  five  feet.  The 
only  anchoring  place  is  near  the  citadel. 

The  omnressive  heat  here  is,  I  presume,  occadoned  by  the 
coast  of  Brazils,  which  runs  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of 
the  trades,  and  occasions  an  interruption  of  their  course ;  it  is 
well  known,  that  winds  never  blow  home  (as  seamen  term  it)  on 
a  high  coast.  Added  to  this,  the  land  breezes,  which  Uow  oiF 
at  night,  break  in  an  the  r^^arity  of  the  current  of  air,  and 
produce  the  light  and  baffling  winds  and  calms  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  this  place. 

When  in  the  latitude  of  17**  85'  south,  and  longitude  of  84<*  5& 
west,  supposing  myself  to  be  on  the  Abrohlas  shoal,  sounded 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  of  line,  but  got  no  bottom ; 
we  again  sounded  in  the  latitude  of  19^  46'  south,  and  longitude 
of  Sr^iSti'*  west,  with  the  same  quantity  of  line,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  bottom ;  and  between  the  soundings  we  did  not 
percdve  that  the  water  was  in  the  smallest  degree  discobured 
/tbout  this  place. 
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TraMOcikmM  •»  the  Coatt  of  BraxUi ;  Arrivai  and  Jiepmrtwrt 

from  SL  Caiharinu, 

The  land  we  first  discovered  was  high  and  im^gular,  and  I 
had  every  reason  to  beUeve  it  to  be  part  of  a  group  of  idanda  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Frio.  I  therefore  hauled  to  the  southward  to 
make  the  Cape,  which  we  discovered  about  feur  P»  M. 

For  the  two  last  days  the  ship  has  been  surrounded  with  dol- 
phins, of  which  we  have  suooeeded  in  catching  great  nurabora. 

On  the  19tb  ot  January,  1818,  made  the  island  of  St.  Cathe- 
rines, bearing  S.  W.,  and  stood  for  die  passage  betweoi  the  East 
Point  and  the  island  of  Alvarade,  until  eiffht  at  night.  Bein^ 
then  at  the  distance  of  between  twelve  and  nfteen  miles,  I  lay  off 
and  on  until  morning,  when  we  ran  in  with  light  winds  fipom  the 
Borth*east. 

Immediately  on  anchoring,  I  di^tohed  a  boat  with  heutsnani 
Downes,  to  inform  the  commander  of  the  fort  that  we  were  Ame- 
ricans, and  in  want  of  supplies,  and  to  come  to  an  und««tanding 
about  a  salute.  He  returned  in  about  two  hours  with  offietB  of 
fciivilities,  and  a  promise  from  the  commander,  that  he  would  send 
An  officer  and  puot  on  board,  in  the  morning,  to  take  the  ahip 
nearer  in,  and  m  a  better  place  for  takiagin  our  water,  &c. 

On  the  Slst  I  despatched  lieutenant  Wifaner  to  ^  town  of 
St  Catharines,  in  one  of  the  ship^s  boats,  accompanied  by  lieo- 
tenaat  Gamble,  Mr.  Shaw,  purser,  doctor  Hoffinan,  and  mid^p- 
man  Feltus.  I  directed  lieutenant  Wihner  to  wait  on  the  go- 
vernor, don  Luis  Mauricio  da  Silvia,  with  my  reapeota,  and  to 
thapk  him  for  the  civilities  I  had  met  with,  and  g«ve  him  orders 
to  return  if  poss&le  the  same  xlay.  I  gaxre  orders  to  Mr.  Shaw 
to  endeavour  to  procure  a  supply  of  beef,  flour,  bread,  and  rum ; 
to  reaiain  in  towai  until  it  was  ready,  h»e  a  vi^sel,  and  bring  it 
down.  The  weather  was  squally,  with  heavy  nuns,  when  msg 
started,  as,  indeed,  was  the  case  the  whole  time  w«  \kj  here.  I 
felt  uneasy  that  the  boat  did  not  return  in  the  evpmng,  but 
hoped,  as  the  weather  had  grown  mudi  worse,  that  they  had  de- 
termined on  remaining  that  mght ;  however,  Mt  two  o^cloek  in 
-the  morning,  lieutenants  Wilmer  and  Gamble  came  into  my 
cabin  almost  naked,  and  shivering  with  the  wet  and  ooUL  They 
informed  me  that  the  boat  had  been  upset  in  a  squaM ;  but  that 
all  hands  had  saved  themselves,  after  having  been  four  boors  on 
her  bottom.  They  fortunately  were  to  windward  of  an  island, 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  where  they  drifted  on  shore  and 
nghted  the  boat.    They  lost  all  their  clothes,  as  well  as  every 


thiiiff  they  fcad  purchaaed  in  town,  to  the  amount  ctfitat  smfn 
huDOred  dollars,  but  were  lo  tetMnte  m  to  find  next  Aay, 
among  the  rocks  of  the  island,  ereiy  article  that  would  float. 

The  beef  was  spoiled  before  it  came  on  board.  We  were 
obliged  to  throw  it  overboard ;  and  shortly  afterwards  an  enor- 
mous sfaa^k,  at  least  twenty-fire  feet  in  length,  rose  along  Ade» 
with  a  qoarter  of  a  bullock  in  his  mouth,  it  would  have  been 
^  inipossibte  to  describe  the  honor  that  this  voracious  animal  ex- 
cited. Several  of  our  seamen,  and  most  of  the  officers,  had  been 
swimmittg  akx^  side  the  evening  previous.  A  man  would  scarcely 
have  been  a  mouthful  for  him.  When  he  first  made  his  appear- 
ance, every  One  was  impressed  with  a  belief  that  it  was  a  young 
i  wbale. 

I  waited  on  the  commander  of  the  fort*  the  dav  after  I  an- 

chorod.    He  was  a  very  old  man :  his  name  was  oon  Alexandre 

Joae  de  Aaedido.    He  recmed  me  with  great  civility,  and,  as 

has  been  generally   the  case  with  the  Portuguese,  expressed  a 

peat  desire  that  our  cruke  might  be  successful.     The  fort  has 

i  been  erected  about  seventy  years ;  there  are  mounted  on  it  fifteen 

F  or  twenty  honey-combed  guns  of  different  calibres.     Vegetation 

:  has  been  ap  ittpid,  that  the  walls  of  the  fortress  are  nearly  hid  by 

the  trees  that  have  shot  up  in  every  part.     The  gun-carriages 

I  are  in  a  very  rotten  state,  and  the  garrison  consists  of  about 

I  twenty  half-naked  soldiers. 

There  is  a  church  within  the  fortress ;  here,  as  a  substitute 

f<Mr  a  bell,  is  suspended  at  the  door,  p&rt  of  a  broken  crow-bar ; 

I  and  at  the    entrance  of  the  commandant*s  apartments,   is  the 

\  stocks,  (for  the  punishment  of  the  soldiers,)  which,  tram  their 

»  greasy,  polished  appearance,  I  have  reason  to  believe  are  kept  in 

I  constant  use.    There  are  three  forts  for  the  protection  of  the  oay, 

of  which  this  is  the  principal :  one  on  a  high  point  on  the  island 

of  St.  Catharines,  and  another  on  the  island  where  our  boat 

landed  aft^  upsetting,  caUed  Great  Sat  Island.  About  one  league 

and  a  halt  below   Uie  chief  fortress,  on  the  starboard  hand 

going  into  the  bay,  behind  a  rocky  point,  are  the  houses  for  the 

accommodation  ot  those  employed  m  the  whale  fishery,  as  well  as 

the  stores,  boilers,  and  tanks  to  contain  the  oil.    The  crown  has 

the  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  here.     About  five  hundred  men 

are  eittaged  m  it.     Nearly  the  same  number  of  whales  are  taken 

aQnually  m  the  b^,  where  they  come  to  calve,  and  are  then  per- 

fecdy  nelpless.    None  but  small  boats  are  engaged  in  taking 

them.    Tne  col  is  deposited  in  an  immense  tank,  formed  for  the 

purpose  in  a  rock,  and  is  from  thenoe  transported  to  Portugal 

and  elsewhere. 

St  Catharines  haa  been  setded  by  the  Portuguese  about  seventy 
years.    The  town,  which  appears  to  be  in  rather  a  thriving  state. 
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is  situated  on  that  point  of  the  island  nearest  the  continent,  and 
ma^  contain  about  10,000  inhatutants ;  here  the  ci^tain-generai 
resides.  It  appears  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  busmess :  several 
brigs  and  scaooners  were  lying  before  the  town,  and  the  stores 
were  numerous,  and  well  supplied  with  diy  goods,  which  wene 
sold  cheap.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated ;  the  bay  before  it 
apparently  commodious ;  and  the  people  .industrious.  It  is  de- 
fended b^  two  small  forts,  one  opposite  the  middle  of  the  town  on 
a  small  island,  joined  to  it  by  a  causeway ;  the  other  cm  a  point 
projecting  -towards  the  contment  The  houses  are  geotfally 
neatly  built,  and  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  town  is  m  a  stale 
of  considerable  improvement  But  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  the  great  bay  to  the  north,  formed  by  Uie  island  of  St  Catha.- 
rines  and  the  continent.  There  is  every  variety  to  ^ve  beauty  to 
the  scene;  handsome  villages  and  houses  biult  around,  sbores 
which  gradually  ascend  in  mountains,  covered  to  their  summit  with 
trees  which  remain  in  constant  verdure ;  a  climate  always  tempe> 
rate  and  healthy ;  small  islands  scattered  here  and  there,  equally 
covered  with  verdure ;  the  soil  extremely  productive ;  all  com- 
bine to  render  it,  in  appearance,  the  most  delightful  country  in 
the  world.  We  arrived,  unfortunately,  in  the  worst  season  for 
fruit ;  there  were  no  oranges  to  be  had  now ;  but  in  the  proper 
season  for  them,  I  was  informed,  they  were  to  be  had  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  for  a  mere  trifle. 

The  people  of  this  place  appear  to  be  the  most  happy  of  those 
who  live  under  the  ^Portuguese  government,  probably  because 
the  more  they  are  distant  from  it,  the  less  they  are  subject  to  its 
impositions  and  oppressions;  stiU,  however,  they  complain. 
There  are  two  regiments  of  troops  at  St.  Catharines :  if^  pro- 
vi^ons  are  wanted  for  them,  an  omcer  goes  to  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry,  seizes  on  their  cattle  or  grain,  and  gives  them  a  bill  on 
thegovemment,  for  which  they  never  recrive  payment 

The  peasantry  are  well  clad,  and  comfortable  and  cheerful  in 
their  appearance ;  the  women  are  handsome  and  graceful  in  their 
manners  ;  the  men  have  the  character  of  being  extremely  jealous 
of  them,  and  I  believe  they  have  some  reason  to  be  so. 

Our  anchorage,  latitude  27*  981 10"  south ;  longitude  46*  «'  9ff* 
west 

The  fort  at  Ponite  Groce,  latitude  27*  24'  46"  south;  longi- 
tude 47«  66'  80"  west 

The  north-east  point  of  St  Catharines,  Ponte  de  Bottle,  latitude 
27*  46;  49"  south ;  lonptude  47*  42'  48"  west 

Variation  of  the  compass  6®  27'  east. 

Vessels  should  always  moor  here,  as  the  irregularity  of  the 
ciOTents  will  otherwise  soon  occasion  them  to  foiS  their  anchors. 
The  tide  enters  to  the  north  and  south,  and  rises  about  four  and 
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n  half  feet.  The  usual  anchorage  for  large  vessels  is  about  the 
5>}X3t  occupied  by  us ;  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  nxteen  feet 
water,  can  go  up  to  the  town. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Passage  from  St  CcUharines  arourid  Cape  Horn;  Arrival  ai 

the  Island  of  Mocfia, 

The  whole  of  the  S6th,  we  had  fresh  gales  from  the  south-' 
ward,  which  I  took  advantage  of  to  get  a  good  offing. 

An  alarming  disease  now  made  its  appearance  among  the  crew ; 
ten  or  fifteen  of  them  were  suddenly  attacked  by  violent  pcuns  in 
the  stomach,  and  cholera  morbus.  The  surgeons  were  first  of 
opinion,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  bad  rum  procured  at  St. 
Catharines,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  strongly  impregnated 
with  lead,  the  disease  havm^  every  symptom  of  that  known  under 
the  name  of  the  painter's  oiolic.  Their  speedy  recovery,  how- 
ever, soon  removed  this  opinion,  and  caused  us  to  attribute  it  to 
the  proper  cause,  the  too  sudden  change  from  salt  provisions  to 
A*esn,  and  overloading  the  stomach  with  unripe  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  weather  continued  fine,  and  the  wind  fair,  tmtil  the  SSth  ; 
the  colour  of  the  water  indicated  soundings ;  our  course  between 
S.  by  W.  and  S.  S.  W. ;  time  was  too  precious  for  us  to  heave 
too  to  sound.  Our  latitude  on  the^meridian  of  this  day,  84**  68'  09" 
south,  longitude  by  chronometer  51*»  11'  87"  west;  variation 
of  the  compass  12"  4©'  east.  At  nine  P.  M.  the  wind  began  to 
haul  around  to  die  southward,  and  at  midnight,  after  sharp  light- 
ning, fixed  itself  at  S.  by  £.,  and  freshened  up  so  as  to  comp^  \is 
to  send  down  our  royal  yards,  and  double  reef  our  top  sails.  The 
cold  began  now  to  be  sensibly  felt,  and  woollen  clothing  to  be 
more  esteemed  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past:  the  old 
jackets  and  trowsers  that  had  been  lying  about  the  ship  were 
carefully  collected,  as  some  suspicions  of  my  intention  of  doubling 
Cape  Plom  had  got  amons  the  crew. 

The  albatrosses,  and  ottier  birds,  that  frequent  hiffh  latitudes, 
now  began  to  assemble  around  us,  but  in  small  nuinbers ;  many 
attempts  were  made  to  catch  them,  but  they  all  failed.  We  also 
saw  two  whales.  The  colour  of  the  water  continued  to  indicate 
soundings ;  but  we  could  not  reach  the  bottom  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty  fathoms  line ;  rock-weed  was  also  seen. 

We  generally  kept  on  the  edge  of  soundings,  in  from  mxty  to 
seventy-five  fathoms  of  water ;  and,  although  the  frequent  iipples 
indicated  strong  currents,  they  did  not  make  any  sensible  daf- 
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t^nofi  in  out  rum  except  on  the  8th  and  9d»»  in  htitude  47*  SS 
fiQUth,  wh^  we  were  &et  twenty-four  nulea  to  the  westward. 
Y^en  on  soundings,  we  frequently  met  masses  of  a  weed,  called 
kelp,  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to  l>ear  the  albatrosses,  and  other 
birds  which  kept  about  them ;  but  we  never  met  with  them  <^ 
sounding.  We  saw  a  few  whales,  but  none  approaclied  us 
nearer  than  a  mile. 
\  The  northerly  winds  have  much  the  character  of  the  souClnirect 
winds  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  are  generally  accom- 
panied with  hazy  weather.  The  southwest  winds  are  clear  and 
cold,  and  bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  northwest  winds  of 
the  same  coast.  The  appearance  of  albatrosses  and  other  birds 
generally  preceded  a  southerly  wind,  but  few  were  to  be  seen 
when  the  winds  came  from  the  northward.  No  certain  ffuide, 
however,  can  be  given  in  this  changeable  climate,  to  enable  you 
to  judge  correctly  of  winds  and  weather ;  the  finest  appearances 
were  frequently  tne  immediate  precursors  of  a  fresh  gale  and  un- 
pleasant weather,  which  was  as  unexpectedly  succeeckd  by  calms 
and  sunshine. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  February  the  weather  was  re- 
markably fine,  the  air  clear  and  serene^  the  sea  smooth,  and  the 
wind  fair,  with  every  appearance  of  a  continuation.  ,  Our  latitude 
51^  1;)'  south;   longituoe  63^  53'   west;   and  depth  of  water 
seventy-four  fathoms,  fine  grey  sand.     I  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  weather  for  repairing  our  rudder-coat,  and 
succeed  perfectly.    Having  no  cause  to  go  into  port,  I  now 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  round  Cape  Horn,  and, 
apprehensive  of  some  difficulties  in  going  throi^h  tne  Streights  of 
Le  Maire,  I  decided  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  Staten  Land.    The 
latter  part  of  the  day,  the  wind  hauled  round  from  the  north- 
ward, and  the  weather  became  extremely  hazy,  which  I  r^retted 
extremely,  as  it  prevented  our  getting  an  observation.     The 
breeze  was,  however,  very  fine  and  increa»ng;  I  therefore  felt 
confident  of  a  short  run  to  Staten  Land,  mid  steered  away  more 
to  the  eastward;  we  had  studding-sails  set  on  both  sides,  and  our 
rate  of  sidling  from  seven  to  nine  miles  per  hour. 

On  the  18th,  the  wind  continued  to  increase,  and  the  woither 
became  still  more  liazy,  with  rain.  At  meridian,  I  calculated 
that  Cape  St.  John  s,  the  eastern  part  of  Staten  Land,  bore 
south,  half  west,  distant  thirty-five  miles;  and  although  the 
thickness  of  the  weather  prevented  our  seeing  more  than  a  mile 
ahead,  a  confidence  of  being  able  to  see  the  land  in  sufficient 
time  to  haul  off  to  clear  it,  induced  me  to  continue  my  run.  At 
four  o'clock,  the  appearance  of  a  strong  current,  which  was  indi- 
cated by  a  violent  npple,  and  seemg  an  unusual  quantity  of  kelp, 
•om^  of  which,  as  though  it  had  been  dead  ana  drying  on  the 
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beac^  fcH*  some  time,  together  with  considerablo  flocks  of  bards* 
much  resembling  geese,  induced  me  to  believe  that  I  must  be 
very  near  the  shore.     I  therefore  caused  a  good  look  out  to  be 
keptj  took  in  top-gaQant-sails,  double-reefed  the  topsails,  furled 
the  mainsail,  and  had  every  thing  prepared,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  haul  our  wind ;  and  at  half-past  six  had  cause  to 
rejmce  that  I  had  taken  such  precautions,  as  breakers  were  dis- 
covered, bearing  E.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.,  distant  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  and  m  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  land  appeared  in 
the  same  direction:  we  consequently  hauled  on  a  wmd  to  the 
eastward,  and  sounded  in  forty-five  rathoms  water.    We  had  now 
approachcMl  so  close  to  the  breakers,  with  the  hope  of  weathering 
them,  that  we  had  not  room  to  wear ;  there  was  a  tremendous  sea 
running,  the  sliip  driving  forecastle  under ;  no  chance  of  weather- 
ing the  land,  which  could  now  be  seen  a^head,  bearing  E.  by  N*, 
Tunning   out  in   small   lumps,   and  surrounded  with  dreadful 
breakers.     Our  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  getting  the  ship  in 
stays ;  the  mainsail  was  set  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  we 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed :  after  getting  the  ship  about,  the 

i'ib  and  spanker  were  set,  and  the  top-gallant-yards  sent  down ; 
)ut,  in  a  few  moments,  the  jib  was  olown  to  pieces.     My  first 
impression  was,  that  we  had  been  set  by  the  currents  to  the  we^ 
ward,  into  the  bay  formed  by  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the  coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego :  and,  as  the  gale  was  increaang,  and  night  fast 
approadiing,  tne  thick  weather  continuing,  the  wind  directly  oa 
shore^  with  a  tremendous  sea,  I  saw  no  prospect  of  saving  the 
ship,  but  by  carrying  a  heavy  p^ss  of  sail  to  keep  off  the  lee 
shore  imtil  tlie  wind  cnangcd.    We  kept  the  lead  constantly  go- 
ing, and  found  our  sounmngs  very  regular  at  forty-five  fathoms, 
rocky  and  coral  bottom.    After  standing  to  the  W.  N.  W.  about 
an  hour,  the  water  began  to  grow  very  smooth,  which  could  only 
be  occanoned  by  a  sudden  chanj^  of  the  current ;  and  whales  ap- 
peared along-siae  the  ship.    This  gave  me  hopes  of  bring  to  the 
eastward  oT  St  Vincent,  and  in  me  Streights  of  Le  Maite ;  k 
sharp  look  out  was  kept  for  the  land,  and  at  half-past  seven,  to 
our  unspeakable  joy,  tne  land  was  discovered  a-heaa,  and  on  both 
bows,  ctistant  about  a  mile.    No  doubts  now  remained  as  to  our 
being  in  the  streights.     I  therefore  directed  the  helm  to  be  put 
a-weather,  and  made  all  sail  to  the  southward,  keeping  the  coast 
of  Terra  del  Fu€»o  ck>6e  a-board ;  and,  as  we  unaouDtedly  had 
the  first  of  the  ti<k,  we  were  swept  through  with  great  rapi£ty, 
ttid  at  mne  o^dock  were  dear  of  tne  strei^ts. 

The  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather  prevented  my  making 
many  observations  on  the  appearance  of  the  land ;  it,  however, 
had  not  that  dreary  aspect  1  was  prepared  to  expect.  The  hills 
a^ppeared  clothed  with  verdute,  And  the  coast  seemed  indented 
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with  deep  bayv,  which,  from  the  axscounts  of  former  navigalorB,  T 
have  no  doubt,  are  well  calculated  to  afford  shelter  to  veeeeis 
navigating  those  seas,  and  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  source  of  much  regret  to  me,  and  to  all  on  Doard,  that 
the  state  of  the  weather  prevented  our  having  a  better  view  erf  a 
coist  that  has  excited  so  much  of  the  attention  ot  mankind,  from  the 
description  given  by  the  most  celebrated  navigators.  Had  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  I  should  liave  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Good  SucceiB,  so  minutely  described  by  Captain  Cook. 

The  land  we  first  made  and  attempted  to  weather,  was  Cape 
San  Diego,  on  the  coast  of  Staten  Land,  and  the  appearance  was 
dreary  beyond  description.  Perhaps,  however,  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  the  ship,  the  foaming  of  the  breakers,  the  violence  of  the 
^  wind,  and  the  extreme  hazmess  of  the  weather,  may,  all  com- 
bined, have  served  to  render  the  appearance  more  dreadfuL  But 
from  the  impression  made  by  its  appearance  then,  and  from  the 
description  ffiven  by  others,  1  am  induced  to  believe,  that  no  part 
of  the  world  presents  a  more  horrible  aspect  than  Staten  Lana. 

On  the  meridian  of  the  14th,  the  horizon  was  somewhat  clear ; 
the  wind  moderate  from  the  westward;   the  sun  shining  but 
bright ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  dark  and  lowering  clouds 
to  the  northward,  we  haa  every  prospect  of  pleasant  weather. 
The  Cape  was  now  in  si^ht,  bearing  north,  and  Diego  Ramirez 
bearing  nor^west;    and  the  black  clouds  before  mentioned, 
•erved!^well  to  give  additional  horror  to  their  dreary  and   in- 
hospitable aspect     But  so  different  was  the  temperature  of  the 
sir,  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  aea, 
to  every  thing  we  had  expected  and  pictured  to  ourselves,  that 
we  cojold  not  out  smile  at  our  own  credidity  and  folly,  in  giving 
credit  to  (what  we  supposed)  the  exaggerated  and  miraculous  ac- 
(x>unts  pf  former  voyagers;  and  even  when  we  admitted,  for  a 
moment,  the  correctness  of  their  statements,  we  could  not  help 
attributing  their  disasters  ^nd  misfortunes  chiefly  to  their  own 
imprudencies  and  mismanagement.     As  we  had  endeavoured  to 
guard  against  every  accident  that  we  had  to  apprehend,  we  flat- 
tered ourselves  with  the  belief,,  that  fortune  would  be   more 
favourable  to  our  enterprize  than  she  had  been  to  theirs.     But, 
while  we  were  indulging  ourselves  in  these  pleasing  speculations, 
the  black  clouds,  hanging  over  Cape  Horn,  ourst  upon  us  with  a 
fury  yve  little  expected,  and  reduced  us  in  a  few  minutes  to  a 
reefed  foresail,  and  close-reefed  main-topsail,  and  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  to  our  stonn^taysails.     Nor  was  the  violence  of  the. 
wmds  the  only. danger  we  had  to  encounter;  for  it  produced  an 
irregular  and  dangerous  sea,  that  direatened  to  jerk  away  our 
maste  at  every  roll  of  the  ship.    With  this  wind  we  steered  to  the 
southward,  with  a  view  of  getting  an  offing  from  the  land,  in  ev 
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pectatilon  of  avoiding,  in  future^  the  sudden  gusts,  and  the  im- 
guUr  seas,  which  we  supposed  were  owing  to  violent  currents, 
and  confined  to  the  neignbourhood  of  the  coast.  But  in  this 
expectation  we  were  much  disappointed ;  for,  as  we  receded  from 
the  coast,  the  gale  increased :  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we  hoped 
for  that  moderate  and  pleasant  weather  which  former  navigators 
have  generally  experienced  in  the  latitude  of  60^  south,  whidi 
we  reached  on  the  18th.  From  the  time  we  lost  sight  of  die  land 
until  this  period,  the  gales  blew  hard  from  the  north-west,  ac- 
compamed  with  heavy  rains,  cold  disagreeable  leather,  and  a 
dangerous  sea. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  a  gale  came  on  from  the  west- 
ward, which,  for  its  violence,  equalled  any  described  by  tliat  his- 
torian.    But,  as  my  experience  had  already   taught  me,  that 
moderate  weather  was  not  to  be  expected  m  this  part  of  the 
world,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  determmed  to  carry  all  the 
8^  in  my  power,  to  endeavour  to  get  to  the  northward  as  fast 
as  possible ;  and  with  much  diiBculty,  tmd  great  risk  of  splitting 
the  sail,   succeeded  in  getting  the  close-reefed  main-topsail  set. 
With  this,  and  the  fore,  main,  and  mizen  storm-staysails,  we 
were  enabled  to  force  the  ship  about  two  knots,  through  a  tre- 
mendous head  sea,  which  threatened  every  moment  destrucdon  to 
our  bowsprit  and  masts.     The  gale,   however,   increasing,   we 
were  sochi  reduced  to  the  mmn  storm-staysail,  and  from  that  to 
bare  poles.     About  IS  o^clock,  the  wind  hauled  around  to  the 
southwest,  and  blew  in  dreadful  squalls,  accompanied  with  hail ; 
and  as  this  enabled  us  to  steer  northwest,  and  (allowing  for  the 
drift  and  variation)  make  a  north  course  good,  which  I  believed 
would  take  us  clear  of  the  west  point  of  Terra  del  Fuegb,  I  got 
all  the  yards  well  secured,  by  preventer-braces;  and,  by  watchmg 
a  favourable  opportunity,   set  the  close-reefed  fore  and  main 
topsails,  and  reefed  foresail.     The  squalls  came  at  intervals  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  with  so  little  warning,  and  with 
sach  tremendous  blasts,  that  it  was  impossible  to  shorten  sail ;  for 
to  have  started  the  sheets,  after  they  nad  struck  the  ship,  would 
iuive  been  attended  with  the  certain  loss  of  the  sail.     I  therefore 
saw  no  alternative,  but  running  before  the  wind  while  they  lasted, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  over,  which  was  generally  in  two  or  ' 
three  minutes,  hauled  again  by  the  wind.     Thus,  by  the  utmost 
attention  and  care,  we  were  enabled  to  get  along,  at  the  rate  of 
between  five  and  six  miles  per  hour;  and  on  the  21st,  found 
ourselves,  by  estimation,  in  the  latitude  of  57^^80'  soutb,  and 
the  longitude  of  77**  west. 

It  was  with  no  litde  joy,  we  now  saw  ourselves  fairly  in  the 
Pacific  ocean^  and  calculated  on  a  speedy  end  to  all  our  sulTerings. 
We  began  also  to  form  our  projects  for  annoying  the  enemy, 
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and  had  already  equipped,  in  imaginaUon/  one  of  thdr  TeaseU 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  guns,  and  manned  from  the  Essex,  to 
cruise  against  their  commerce ;  indeed,  various  were  the  schones 
we  formed  at  this  time  for  injuring  them,  and  we  had  already, 
in  fancy,  immense  weahh  to  return  with  to  our  country.     As  the 
gale  continued  to  blow  from  the  southwest,  every  hour  seemed  to 
brighten  our  prospects  and  give  us  fresh  spirits ;  and  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  being  in  the  latitude  of  50^  south,  the  wind  became 
moderate  and  shifted  to  the  northward,  the  sea  smooth,  and  every 
prospect  of  mild  and  pleasant  weather.     I  consequently  deter- 
mined to  replace  the  guns,  and  get  the  spars  on  the  spar-deck ; 
but  before  we  had  eirected  this,  the  wind  had  freshened  up  to  a 
gale,  and  by  noon  had  reduced  us  to  our  storm-staysail  and 
close-reefed  main-topsail.     It  hauled  around  to  the  westward,  in 
the  afternoon,  and  blew  with  a  fury  even  exceeding  any  thing 
we  had  yet  experienced,  bring^g  with  it  such  a  tremendous   sea, 
as  to  threaten  us  every  moment  with  destruction.     Our  sails,  our 
standing  and  running  rigging,  from  the  succession  of  bad  weatho*, 
had  become  so  damaged,  as  to  be  no  longer  trust-worthy  ;   we 
took,  however,  the  best  means  in  our  power  to  render  every  Uiing 
secure,  and  carried  as  heavy  a  press  of  sail  as  the  ship  would  bear, 
to  keep  her  from  drifting  on  tne  coast  of  Patagonia,  which  we 
had  reason  to  believe  was  pot  far  distant,  from  the  appearance 
of  birds,  kdp,  and  whales,  which  I  have  heretofore  found  to  be 
a  tolerably  sure  indication  of  a  near  approach  to  land,  and  from 
the  clouds  to  leeward,  which  appeared  as  if  arrested  by  the  high 
mountains  of  the  Andes.    From  the  excessive  violence  with  which 
the  wind  blew,  we  had  strong  hopes  that  it  would  be  of  short 
continuance ;  undl,  worn  out  witn  fatigue  and  anxiety,  greatly 
alarmed  with   the  terrors  of  a  lee-shore,    and  in   momentary 
expectation  of  the  loss  of  our  masts  and  bow-sprit,  we  ahnost 
considered  our  mtuation  hopeless.     To  add  to  our  distress,  oar 
pumps  had  become  choakea  by  the  shingle  ballast,  which,  from 
the  violent  rolling  of  the  ship,  had  got  into  them :  the  ship  made 
a  great  deal  of  water,  and  the  sea  had  increased  to  such  a  aeight, 
as  to  threaten  to  swallow  us  at  every  instant ;  Uie  whole  ocean 
was  one  continued  foam  of  breakers,  and   the  heaviest  squall 
that  I  ever  before  experienced,  had  not  equalled  in  violence  the 
most  moderate  intervals  of  this  hurricane.    We  had  done  all  that 
lay  in  our  power  to  preserve  the  ship  from  the  violence  of  the 
elements,  and  turned  our  attention  to  the  pumps,  (which  we  wsk 
enabled  to  clear,)  and  to  keep  the  ship  from  drifting  on  shore, 
hy  getting  on  the  most  advantageous  tack.    We,  however,  were 
not  enabled  to  wear  but  once,  for  the  violence  of  the  wind  and 
sea  was  such,  as  afterwards  to  render  it  impossible  to  attempt  it, 
without  hazarding  tire  destruction  of  the  ship,  and  the  loss  of 
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every  life  aa  board.    The  whole  of  the  lat  and  Sd  of  Man^, 
we  anxiously  hoped  for  a  change,  but  in  vain ;  our  fatigues  had 
been  constant  and  excessive ;  many  had  been  severely  bruised  by 
bang  thrown,  by  the  violent  jerks  of  the  ship,  down  the,  hatch- 
ways, and  I  was  particuLu-ly  unfortunate,  in  recdving  three  se- 
vete  falls,   which  at  length  disabled  me  from  going  on  deck. 
The  gale  had  already  blown  three  days  without  abating :  the 
ship  had  resisted  its  violence  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  without 
having  received  any  considerable  injury  :  and  we  began  to  hope, 
from  ner  buoyancy,  and  other  good  qualities,  we  should  be  ena- 
bled to  weather  the  gale.     We  had  snipped  several  heavy  seas, 
that  would  have  proved  destructive  to  almost  any  other  ship ; 
but,  to  us,  they  were  attended  with  no  other  inconveniences,  tmm 
the  momentary   alarm    they    excited,   and   that  arising   from 
the  inunenae  quantity  of  water,   which    forced  its   way  into 
ev^  part  of  the  vewel,  and  kept  every  thing  afloat  between 
decks.     However,  about  three  oVlock  of  the  morning  of  the  8d, 
the  watch  only  being  on  deck,  an  enormous  sea  broxe  over  the 
ship,  and  for  an  instant  destroyed  every  hope.    Our  gun«deck 
pOTts  were  burst  in ;  both  boats  on  the  quarters  stove ;  our  spare 
spars  washed  from  the  chains;  our  head- rails  washed  away,  nam- 
mock-staunchions  burst  in,   and  the  ship  perfectly  deluged  and 
water-logged,  immediately  after  this  tremendous  shock.     The 
gale  however  soon  after  begun  to  abate,  and  in  the  morning  we 
were  enabled  to  set  our  ree^  foresail.  In  the  height  of  the  gale, 
Lewis  Price,  a  marine,  who  had  long  been  confined  with  a  puU 
monaij   complaint,  departed  this  life,  and  was   this  morning 
committed  to  the  deep ;  but  the  violence  of  the  sea  was  such,  that 
the  crew  could  not  be  permitted  to  come  on  deck,  to  attend  the 
ceremony  of  his  burial,  as  their  weight  would  have  strained  and 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

When  this  last  sea  broke  on  board  us,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
the  boatswain  of  the  Nocton,  through  excess  of  alarm,  ex« 
daimed,  that  the  ship^s  broadside  was  stove  in,  and  that  she  was 
sinking.  This  alarm  was  greajLly  calculated  to  increase  the  fears 
of  those  below,  who,  from  the  immense  torrent  of  water  that  was 
ruling  down  the  hatchways,  had  reason  to  believe  the  truth  of 
his  assertion.  Many  who  were  washed  from  the  spar  to  the  gun- 
deck,  and  from  their  hammocks,  and  did  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  injury,  were  also  greatly  alarmed';  but  the  nuen  at  the 
^heel,  and  some  others,  who  were  enabled  by  a  strong  gra^p  to 
keep  their  stations,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  coolness  and 
Bcti^ity  after  the  shock.  I  took  this  op[)ortuiiity  of  advancing 
them  one  grade,  by  filling  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  those 
Bei^t  in  prizes,  and  those  who  were  left  at  St.  Catharines;  rebuk- 
>ng»  at  the  same  time,  the  others  tor  their  timidity. 
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And  now  we  began  to  hope  for  better  times^,  for  tlie  sky  be- 
came serene,  and  we  ^ere  enabled  to  make  sail ;  the  wind  shifted 
to  die  southwest,  and  brought  with  it  the  only  pleasant  weather 
we  had  experienced  since  we  passed  the  Falkland  Islands.  Here 
again  we  were  deceived,  for,  before  night  it  began  to  blow  in 
heavy  squalls,  with  cold  rain,  and  reduced  us  to  close-reefed  fore 
and  main  topsails,  and  reefed  foresail.  But,  as  the  wind  was  fair, 
we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  pleasing  reBection  that  we  were 
every  moment  receding  farther  from  the  influence  of  the  dreary 
and  inhospitable  climate  of  Cape  Horn.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
having  passed  the  parallel  of  Chili,  our  sufl^erings^  appeared  at 
an  end,  for  we  enjoyed  pleasant  and  temperate  weatner,  with 
fine  breezes  from  the  southward :  and,  for  the  first  time  during 
our  passage,  were  enabled  to  knock  out  our  dead-ligbta,  ana 
open  our  gun-deck  ports.  The  repairs  of  our  damages  went  an 
rapidly,  and  by  night  the  ship  was  in  every  respect,  excepting 
wear  and  tear,  as  well  prepared  for  active  service  as  the  day  we 
left  St  Catharines.  Our  latitude  at  meridian  was  39°  9ff  south ; 
and  we  had  a  distant  view  of  part  of  the  Andes,  which  ap- 
peared covered  with  snow.  Albatrosses  were  as  usual  about  the 
ship;  several  fish,  by  sailors  denominated  sun-fish,  were  seen; 
and  we  frequently  passed  a  white  and  apparently  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, which  we  nad  not  an  opportumty  of  examining.  There 
was  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  arrival  in  some  port  on  the  coast 
of  Chili;  and  I  directed  the  cables  to  be  oent,  using  eveiy 
means  in  our  power  to  guard  them  from  the  effects  of  rocky 
bottom. 

But  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
of  offering  some  hints  to  those  who  may  succeed  me  in  attempting 
the  passage  around  Cape  Horn.  This  I  feel  myself  the  more 
authorized  to  do,  as  we  have  effected  it  in,  perhaps,  a  shorter 
time,  with  less  dama^,  and  labouring  under  more  disadvantages, 
than  any  others  who  ever  attempted  it;  and  that  too  at  an 
unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  against  a  constant  succession  of 
obstinate  and  violent  gales  of  wind.  And  I  am  the  more  strongly 
induced  to  offer  these  hints,  conceiving  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  give  any  information  derived  from  experience, 
which  may  tend  to  enable  navigators  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  nature  seems  designedly  to  have  placed,  to  deter  mankind 
from  all  attempts  to  penetrate  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  As  various  opinions  have  been  given  on  the  subject,  my 
advice  may  differ  from  that  of  others  m  several  points :  but  as 
my  measures  have  proved  successful  in  the  ena,  and  as  my 
opinion  is  not  founded  on  mere  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  it  may  deserve  the  attention  of  seamen, 
for  whom  alone  it  is  intended. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  must  caution  them  against  tliose  erro- 
neous expectations,  which  the  opinion  of  La  Perouse  is  unhap- 
pily calculated  to  lead  them  into,  and  which,  perhaps,  have 
C roved  fatal  to  many  ships,  by  inducing  their  commanders  to 
elieve  that  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn  is  attended  with  no 
other  difficulties  than  those  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  high 
latitu(]p;  thereby  caufflng  them  to  neglect  those  necessary  pre- 
cautions, which  the  safety  of  their  ships,  and  the  lives  of  those 
on  aboard,  required.  I  would  advise  them,  when  they  arrive  in 
the  latitude  40**  south,  to  prepare  their  ship  for  the  tempestuous 
vcathgr  of  Cape  Horn ;  by  securing  their  masts  by  preventer- 
shrouds  ;  sendmg  down  all  their  light  spars,  studding-sail  booms, 
&c. ;  vnreeving  uieir  small  rig^ng ;  unbending  their  light  sails ; 
and  reducing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  weight,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  carry  a  heavy  press  of  canvas.  They 
should  abandon  all  thoughts  of  using  their  light  sails,  until  they 
arrive  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  Pacific.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  provide  themselves  with  a  set  of  small  topsails  and 
yards  to  suit  them,  as  it  will  be  rarely  (if  ever)  they  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  whole  topsails,  and  seldom  their  courses.  Their 
storm-staysails  should  be  constantly  bent;  and  if  they  have 
guns,  no  more  of  them  should  be  kept  on  deck,  than  what 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  ship  easy.  From  the  latitude  of 
40^  south,  in  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Streights  of  Le  Maire,  the 
winds  vary  from  northwest  to  southeast,  by  the  west ;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  the  slants  which  they  offer,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  about  the  edge  of  soundings,  and  run  with 
the  wind  free  on  that  tack  which  most  favours  the  course ;  this 
will  prevent  the  ship  from  making  lee-way,  and  the  certainty  of 
a  change  will  soon  enable  you  to  recover  the  direct  tract. 

On  uie  morning  of  the  6th,  the  Island  of  Mocha  bore  north- 
west by  compass,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  and  we  appeared 
about  as  far  from  the  coast  of  Chili.  Our  sounding  were  then  sixty 
fathoms,  fine  black  and  grey  sand ;  the  winds  light,  inclining  to 
calms;  and  a  small  current  setting  to  the  north.  I  stood  for  the 
island,  keeping  the  lead  going ;  and  foimd  the  depth  to  de(!rease 
regularly  to  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  southeast  part, 
where  we  had  ten  fathoms  water,  fine  bluish  sand.  A  sandy  point 
inakei  out  from  this  part  of  the  island,  on  which  stands  an  old 
tree,  and  off  which  are  some  breakers,  which  extend  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  This  point  I  sounded,  at  the  distance  of  one  league, 
and  had  ten  fauioms ;  the  depth  then  soon  increased  to  fifteen, 
when  I  hauled  in  for  a  remarkable  gap,  about  the  middle  of  the 
island,  and  anchored  in  twelve  fathoms  water,  with  black  sandy 
bottom ;  the  southeast  point  bearing  £.  S.  E.,  and  the  north  point, 
N.  N.  £.  We  were  then  about  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
VoYAGBa  and  Travels,  No.  XLVII.  Vol.  VIII.        i> 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Mocha ;  Arrival  at  Valparaiso^  and  Diparture. 

The  island  of  Mocha  is  high,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance.  On  the  north  part,  the  land  gradually  tapei^  to  a 
long  low  point,  off  which  lie  some  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mUe.  On  the  west  side  is  a  long,  narrow,  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  height  of  the  island,  a  dangerous  reef,  ext^iding 
three  leagues,  on  which,  during  a  heavy  swell,  the  water  bfeaks 
with  great  violence.  At  the  anchora^,  a  ship  is  sheltered  from 
the  westerly  and  southerly  winds,  but  is  exposed  to  those  from  the 
north  and  east ;  the  latter.  However,  seldom  blows  with  violence 
on  the  coast. 

This  island,  which  b  situated  in  latitude  88^  SI'  87"  south, 
lon^tude  74^  38'  S6"  west,  is  about  twenty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, has  a  verdant  and  beautiful  appearance,  its  hills  being  co- 
vered to  their  summits  with  trees  of  a  laree  size,  and  clumps  of 
them  are  near  the  water'*s  edge,  which  renders  wooding  very  easy. 
Ships  may  also  supply  themselves  with  excellent  water,  frxxn  se- 
veral beautiful  streams,  which  discharge  themselves  on  the  west 
fflde.  It  would^  however,  be  necessary  to  wait  for  a  favourable 
time  to  take  the  casks  off,  as,  when  the  sea  is  high,  the  surf  beats 
with  great  violence. 

It  was  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  bj  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  deserted  by  them,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  terrors  excited  by  the  buccaniers.  It  is  now  frequented  by 
vessels  engaged  in  smuggling,  and  in  the  whale  fishery,  as  well 
as  those  employed  in  catching  seals;  great  numbers  of  which 
are  always  to  be  foimd  in  the  rocks  and  small  keys.  Shags, 
penguins,  and  other  aquatic  birds,  are  to  be  foimd  in  great 
numbers ;  the  woods  are  filled  with  birds  of  various  descrip- 
Uons;  and  apples  and  purslain^  ffrow  on  different  parts  of  the 
island.  Our  short  stay  here  dia  not  enable  me  to  give  this  in- 
terestmg  spot  so  thorough  an  examination  as  I  could  have 
wished ;  but  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me,  that  it  is  a  most  de- 
sirable place  for  vessels  to  touch  at  after  doubling  Ci^  Horn. 

I  now  considered  myself  in  a  good  position  to  meet  vessels  ply- 
ing between  Conception  and  Valparaiso :  and  as  neither  thehea]& 
of  the  crew,  the  state  of  my  provisions,  nor  the  distresses  of 
the  ship,  rendered  my  gmng  into  port  absolutely  necessary,  I 
determmed  to  keep  the  sea  awhile  longer,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
some  of  the  enemy^s  ships,  and  thereby  obtain  such  supplies  as 
would  render  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  make  ourselves  kqowd 
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on  the  coast,  until  we  were  about  quitting  it  Unfortunately, 
the  fog  continued  to  enyelope  us,  and  prevented  our  extending 
our  view  a  mile  bcnrond  the  ship,  which  rendered  it  unsafe  to 
keep  so  close  in  wore  as  I  wished ;  for  although  the  land  is 
very  high  all  along  this  coast,  and  in  dear  weather  may  be  seen 
irom  a  0reat  distance,  yet  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  such, 
that  befoie  we  could  see  it  distinctly,  the  white  foam  of  break- 
ers,  among  the  rocks  which  skirt  it,  was  evident  to  us.  We 
were  here  surrounded  by  whales  in  great  numbers,  which  gave 
us  strong  hopes  of  soon  meeting  some  of  the  ve^els  engaged 
in  catclung  them,  as  the  whales  generally  go  in  shoals  along 
the  coast,  imd  tl;ie  whalers  keep  in  pursuit  of  them,  following 
their  track  north  and  south.  We  also  saw  many  seals,  and  bir£ 
in  ^^reater  numbers  than  at  any  lime  during  our  passage,  except 
whde  in  the  hdghbourhood  oi  Mocha. 

On  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth,  light  airs  sprang  up  from  the 
southwest,  the  weather  began  to  clear  off  slowly,  and  every  eye 
was  engaged  in  searching  n>r  a  sail,  as  the  fog  moved  to  leeward. 
Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean, 
houndra  on  the  east  by  the  dreary,  barren,  and  iron-bound  coast 
of  Chili,  at  the  back  of  which  the  eternally  snow-capt  mountains 
of  the  Andes  reared  their  lofty  heads,  and -altogether  presented  to 
us  a  scene  of  gloomy  solitude,  far  exceeding  every  thing  I  ever 
before  experienced.  The  winds  now  freshening  up,  enabled  us 
to  make  sail  to  the  northward ;  and  as  the  weather  was  clear,  I 
determined  to  keep  dose  in>with  the  coast,  that  no  vessel  might 
be  enabled  to  pass  between  us  and  the  shore  unobserved.  In 
the  course  of  our  run  this  and  the  next  day  we  could  discover 
no  vessels  of  any  description,  or  the  least  trace  of  the  existence  of 
a  human  being  on  the  coast,  except  in  one  instance,  when  a  fire 
was  lighted  in  the  evening  in  a  small  cove,  probably  by  some 
Indians,  or^  persons  engaged  in  smuggling,  and  intenaed,  no 
doubt,  as  an  mvitation  for  us  to  land. 

On  the  mominff  of  the  13th,  we  discovered  that  our  main-top- 
Bail-yard  was  baifly  sprung,  and  were  compelled  to  get  it  down 
and  replace  it  with  another,  which  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  on  board.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Idth,  we  made  the 
point  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  southwest  of  the  bay  of  Valpa^ 
raiso,  and  called  by  the  Spaniards  Quaranmilla.  At  sun-rise,  not 
discovering  a  sail,  I  determined  to  look  into  the  harbour,  and  see 
atonce  what  hopes  we  had  in  this  quarter;  and  accordingly 
steered  away  for  Point  Quaranmilla  under  all  siul,  doubling  it  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  league.  After  pasang  this  point  we  per- 
ccived  some  scattering  rocks  lying  some  distance  from  shore,  and 
shortly  aferwards  opened  a  handsome  bay,  with  a  fine  sandy 
beach,  where  we  perceived  a  few  fishing  boats  engaged  in  fishing ; 
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and  wisliin^  U>  have  some  communication  witli  them,  I  hoistcJ 
the  Engli^  en^gn  and  pendant,  and  a  jack  for  a  pilot,  but 
none  of  them  appealed  disposed  to  come  aiongaide.  In  the  bot- 
torn  of  the  bay  ^as  a  small  enclosure  with  a  hut,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  next  projeqtin^  point  was  another  small  building,  appa- 
rently covered  with  tdes.  On  the  ades  of  the  neighbouring  mils 
were  several  cattle  grazing.  These  were  the  only  marks  of  civi- 
lization we  had  yet  met  on  the  coast,  and  nothing  whatever  ap* 
peared  to  indicate  our  approach  to  the  most  important  city  of 
Chili.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  cattle  that  grazed  on  ttie 
arid  rocks,  the' two  huts  before  mentioned,  and  the  miserable 
looking  fishennen,  the  coast  here  had  the  same  desolate  appear- 
ance as  the  rest  we  had  seen ;  and  since  we  leflt  Mocha,  but  little 
of  it  had  escaped  our  observation.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  sought 
for  those  handsome  villages,  well-culUvated  hills,  and  fertile 
valleys,  which  we  had  been  prepared  to  meet  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

The  whole  coast  is  skirted  by  a  black  and  gloomy  rock, 
against  the  perpendicular  ddes  of  which  the  sea  beats  with  fury. 
At  the  back  of  this  rock  the  country  appears  dreary  beyond 
description.  Yellow  and. barren  hills,  cut  by  torrents  into  deep 
ravines,  and  sprinkled  sparingly  here  and  there  with  shrubs; 
but  not  a  tree  of  any  size  was  to  be  seen  <m  this  whole  extent 
of  coast  When  the  weather  was  dear  we  always  saw  the  Andes ; 
and  as  these  were  never  clear  of  snow,  they  were  not  «»l«il«<y>^  to 
give  us  a  more  favourable  impressioA  of  the  interior. 

The  next  point  which  presented  itself,  on  the  top  of  wludi  the 
afore-mentioned  tile-covered  house  was  situated,  was  the  pcnnt 
of  Anjgels,  which  I  had  learned  formed  the  western  point  of  the 
Bay  of  Valparaiso.  As  I  percdved  some  rocks  lying  off"  it,  I 
doubled  it,  with  a  sdff  breeze  from  the  southward,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  keeping  the  lead  goins ,  but  got  no 
bottom  a:t  the  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  As  we  rounded  this  point, 
I  sought  with  my  glass  tne  city  of  Valpar^uso,  or  some  proofs 
of  our  approach  to  it :  first  a  long  sandy  beach,  on  the  o{npo* 
site  aide,  4)£rcred  itself  to  my  view ;  next  a  large  dbxive  of  loaocd 
mules  coming  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  by  a  ngzag 
pathway,  am  in  an  instant  afterwards  the  whole  town,   Siip- 

})ing  with  their  colours  flying,  and  the  forts  burst  out  as  it  were 
rom  behind  the  rocks,  and  we  found  ounelves  becalmed  under 
the  guns  of  a  battery  prepared  to  fire  into  us.  The  scene  pre- 
sented to  us  was  as  animated  and  cheerful  as  it  was  sudden  and 
unexpected ;  and  had  I  not  hoisted  Enghsh  colours,  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  run  in  and  anchor.  A  mementos  reflection  in- 
duced me  to  l)clicvc,  Uiat,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  wouki 
not  be  adviseable  to  do  so,  as  several  large  Spanbh  ships,  with 
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their  sall«  bent,  and  in  readiness  for  sea,  were  lying  in  the  port. 
As  those  vessels  were  beyond  doubt,  bound  to  tlie  northward, 
and  in  all  probability  to  Lima,  I  concluded  on  keeping  the  sea  a 
few  days  longer,  to  give  them  time  to  get  out,  in  order  that  inteU 
ligence  might  not  be  given  by  them  oi  an  American  frigate  being 
in  this  part  of  the  w^orld.  There  was  also  in  the  port  an  Amen- 
can  brig  deeply  laden,  pierced  for  eighteen  guns,  lying  close  in 
shore,  with  her  yards  and  topmasts  struck,  her  boarding-nettings 
triced  up,  and  in  appearance  prepared  for  defence.  A  large  and 
clumsy-looking  English  bri^  was  also  lying  there  with  her  sails 
unbent,  her  crew  employed  m  tarring  down  her  rig^ng. 

Before  I  had  got  to  an  anchor,  nowever,  the  captain  of  the 
port,  accompanied  by  another  officer,  came  on  board  in  the 
govemor^s  barge,  witn  an  offer  of  every  civility,  assistance,  and 
accommodation  that  Valparaiso  could  afford.  To  my  astonish- 
ment I  was  informed  that  they  had  shaken  off  their  aiiegiance  to 
Spain;  that  the  ports  of  Chili  were  open  to  all  nations;  that 
they  looked  up  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  example  and 
protection ;  that  our  arrival  would  be  considered  the  most  joyful 
event,  as  their  vommerce  had  been  much  harassed  by  corsairs  u'om 
Peru,  sent  out  by  the  vice-roy  of  that  province,  to  capture  and 
send  in  fcnr  adjudication  all  American  vessels  destined  for  Chili ; 
and  that  five  of  them  had  disappeared  from  before  the  port  only 
a  few  days  before  my  arrival,  aiter  having  captured  several  Ame- 
rican wnalers,  and  sent  them  for  Lmia.  This  unexpected 
state  of  affairs,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  (considering  our 
existing  wants,)  was  calculated  to  afford  me  the  utmost  pleasure, 
as  it  promised  us  a  epeedy  departure  from  Valparaiso. 

A  courier  was  immediately  dispatched  by  the  American  deputy 
vice-consul,  to  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  to  inform  Mr.  Poin* 
sett,  the  American  consul-general,  of  our  arrival  in  the  port  of 
Valparaiso ;  and  arraogements  were  made  for  ^tting  our  wood, 
water,  and  provisions  on  board.  The  latter  article  I  found  could 
be  prociupea  in  the  greatest  abundance,  of  an  excellent  Quality, 
and  at  a  more  moderate  price  than  in  any  port  of  the  United 
States.  I  also  directed  a  daily  supply  of  fresn  beef  and  vegeta* 
bias,  fruit  and  fresh  bread  for  the  crew,  and,  by  the  time  I  had 
completed  these  arrangements,  was  informed  that  the  governor 
intended  returning  my  visit.  I  consequently  went  on  board  to 
receive  him,  and  on  his  arrival,  with  a  niunerous  suite  of  officers, 
saluted  him  with  eleven  ^ns.  It  appears  that  many  of  them 
had  never  before  seen  a  frigate,  all  of  them  being  native  Chilians, 
and  this  being  the  first,  since  their  recollection,  that  had  entered 
the  port.'  The  Standard,  a  British  ship  dTthe  line,  had  touched 
there  four  months  since  for  refreshments,  on  her  way  to  Lima ; 
but  some  misunderstanding  having  taken  place  between  them  and 
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her  officers,  there  was  but  little  intercourse  between  them.  The 
visit  lasted  about  two  hours,  during  which  time  they  viewed 
every  part  of  the  ship ;  and  although  she  appeared  under  great 
disadvantage,  from  liaving  been  so  lon^  at  sea,  and  from  the  tem- 
pestuous passage  round  Cape  Horn,  stiU  they  were  much  pleased 
and  astonished  that  Angh-Americana^  as  they  styled  us,  oould 
build,  equip,  and  manage  ships  of  so  large  a  size. 

The  governor,  before  he  left  the  ship,  invited  myself  and  offi- 
cers to  a  party  for  the  next  evening,  and  expressed  great  r^rets 
that  we  had  not  arrived  sooner,  as  they  had  had  the  evening  bo- 
fore  great  rejoicings,  in  consequence  of  a  victory  gained  by  their 
troops  over  those  of  Peru,  it  seems  that  a  small,  unimportant 
fortress,  belonging  to  the  latter,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chilians. 

When  we  first  arrived,  a  few  boats  came  off  with  fruit,  and,  as 
was  the  case  at  St.  Catharines,  the  most  exorbitant  prices  were 
demanded  for  the  most  trifling  article.     However,  as  they  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  numbers,  I  soon  saw  that  the  evil  would  be 
speedily  removed ;  and  permission  being  ^ven  them  to  establish 
their  market  on  board,  our  supply  was,  in  a  few  hours,  as  abun- 
dant, and  at  as  low  prices,  as  in  the  market  on  shore.  Nothing  ootdd 
exceed  the  excellence  and  abundance  c^  the  apples,  pears,  peaches^ 
nectarines,  melons,  onions,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  of  every  de» 
scription.     The  potatoes  are  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  those 
of  any  other  country,  uid  are  mdigenous.     Tons  of  the  forego- 
ing articles  were  sold  to  our  people,  which  were  laid  by  as  a  sea 
stock,  as  well  as  hogs  and  poultry  in  great  numbers,  and  of  the 
best  qualities.    The  fowls  are  of  tne  largest  »ze,  and  of  that  kind 
called  the  China  fowl,  which  were  sold  at  the  moderate  price  of 
two  and  a  half  dollars  per  dozen ;  indeed,  I  soon  perceived  that, 
unless  I  placed  some  restrictions,  my  ship  would  be  much  encum- 
bered with  the  stock  on  board  her.     I  •therefore,  before  my 
departure,  ^ve  directions  that  all  the  hogs  belonging' to  the  crew 
should  be  killed,  except  one  for  each  mess ;  and  wis  arrangement 
left  upwards  of  one  hundred  hogs  on  board,  counting  those  be- 
longing to  the  officers.    No  part  of  the  world  could  have  afforded 
us  a  more  ample  supply  of  every  kind  of  provision  required. 
The  flour  and  oread  were  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  could 
be  procured  in  any  quantities  without  difficulty.     We  could  not, 
however,  without  considerable  delay,  procure  salt  provisions,  ex- 
cept jerked  beef:  this  was  to  be  had  in  large  quantities,  and  put 
up  in  a  superior  manner  for  exportation,  in  a  network  formed  of 
strips  of  hide,  containing  one  hundred  weight     All  the  dry  pro- 
visions were  put  up  in  tiides ;   the  flour  was  better  secqrea  in 
them,  and  more  closely  packed,  than  it  could  possibly  be  in 
barrels;   and,   although  much  heavier,   we  found  them  more 
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manageable^     The  use  they  make  of  hides  is  astonishing;  the 
most  of  their  furniture  for  their  mules  and  horses,  and  their 
houses,  and,  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  even  their  boats,  or  (as 
they  are  called)  balsas,  are  made  of  this  article.     It  is  used  for 
erery  purpose  to  which  it  is  possible  to  apply  it,  ather  whole,  cut 
in  peces,  or  in  long  strips.     When  used  tor  balsas,  two  hides^ 
each  cut  sometlung  in  the  form  of  a  canoe,  with  the  seam  up- 
wards, are  blown  up  by  means  of  a  reed,  and  stopped  together ; 
a  piece  of  board  is  then  lidd  across  to  sit  on,  and  on  this  frail 
machine  they  venture  a  considerable  distance  to  sea.     The  taquey 
for  the  use  of  which  the  Chilians  are  so  famous,  is  formed  of  a 
very  long  strip  of  hide,  with  a  running  noose ;  and  their  dexterity 
in  using  it,  in  catching  animals  at  full  speed,  is  surprising. 
Every  pack-horseman  and  driver  of  a  Jackass  is  furnished  wiSi 
one  of  these  ;^  and  so  much  do  they  dehght  in  them,  or  in  show- 
ing their  dexterity,  that  when  they  wish  to  catch  any  one  of  their 
drove,  either  to  loeul,  or  unload,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  they 
take  their  distance,  deliberately  coil  up  their  laque^  and  never  fail 
of  throwing  it  over  the  neck  of  the  animal  wanted. 

AfiTeeable  to  the  irovemor^s  invitation,  we  attended  a  party, 
whe^  found  a  mSS,  larger  and  more'brilliant  assembl^Tif 
ladies  than  we  could  have  expected  in  Valparaiso.    We  found 
much  fancy  and  considerable  taste  displayed  in  their  dress,  and 
many  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  teeth,  very  handsome,  both 
in  person  and  in  face;  their  complexion  remarkably  fine,  and 
their  manners  modest  and  attractive.     This  was  our  nrst  impres- 
mon  on  entering  a  room  containing  perhaps  two  hundred  ladies, 
to  whom  we  were  perfect  strangers.     Minuets  were  introduced ; 
country-dances  followed;  and  me  ladies  had  the  complaisance 
and  patience  to  attempt  with  my  officers,  what  they  had  never 
before  seen  in  the  country,  a  cotUUon.    The  intricacies  of  their 
country-dance  were  too  great  for  us  to  attempt;  they  were 
giisatly  dehghted  in  by  those  who  knew  them,  and  admitted  a 
display  of  much  grace.     With  their  grace,  their  beauty  of  person 
ana  complexion,  and  with  their  modesty,  we  were  delighted,  and 
could  almost  fancy  we  had  gotten  amongst  our  own  fair  country- 
women; but  in  one  moment  the  illusion  vanished.    The  ballas  de 
tierrOy  as  they  are  called,  commenced :  they  consisted  of  the  most 
graceless,  ana  at  the  same  time  fatiguing  movements  of  the  body 
and  limbs,   accompanied  by  the  most  mdelicate  and  lascivious 
motions,  gradually  increasing  in  energy  and  violence,  until  the 
fur  one,  apparently  overcome  with  passion,   and  evidently  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  her  seat 

They  disfigure  themselves  most  lavishly  with  paint ;  but  their 
features  are  agreeable,  and  ^ir  large  dark  eyes  are  remarkably 
brilliant  and  expressive.     Were  it  not  for  their  bad  teeth,  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  the  matti,  they  would,  notwith- 
standing the  Chilian  tinge,  be  thought  handsome,  particularly  by 
those  who  had  been  so  long  as  we  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  any 
women. 

The  matti  i^  a  decoction  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  and  sucked  hot  through  a  long  silver  tube.  To  tbe 
use  of  this  beverage  the  Chilians  are  perfect  slaves.  The  taste  is 
agreeable,  but  it  occasions  terrible  havoc  among  the  teeth.  We 
returned  on  board  our  ship  pleased  with  the  novelties  of  a  Chilian 
ball,  and  much  gratified  by  the  solicitude  shown  by  every  one  to 
make  our  stay  amongst  them  agreeable.  Invitations  had  been 
given  by.  them  to  visit  at  their  houses ;  but  time  was  too  precious 
to  us  to  be  spent  in  amusements.  All  were  busily  engaged  until 
the  ^th  in  getting  on  board  our  supplies,  and  on  the  meridian  of 
that  day  we  had  completed  our  water,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  articles,  had  as  much  provisions  on  board  as  the  day 
we  left  the  United  States.  Those  we  calculated  on  taking  cm 
board  while  our  accounts  were  in  a  train  for  aetdement;  and  as 
the  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  we  all  required  some  relaxation 
from  our  fatigues,  I  determined  to  devote  it  to  pleasure,  and  in- 
vited the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Valparaiso  to  spend  the  after- 
noon on  board  the  ship,  all,  as  well  as  ourselves,  being  previously 
engaged  for  the  evening  at  a  ball,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Blanquo, 
the  vice-consul.  The  Spaniards,  and  particidarly  catholics,  do 
not,  like  the  people  of  protestant  countries,  spei^a  their  Sabbath 
in  penance  ana  prayer,  but  in  feasting  and  dancing ;  and  although 
a  good  catholic  would  consider  himself  lost  if  he  neglected  con- 
fession, or  tasted  meat  during  Lent,  yet  he  is  above  the  vulgar 
protestant  prejudice  of  devoting  one  whole  day  in  each  week  to 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
spend  it  so  nmch  more  agreeably  in  amusement. 

The  consul-general  had  arrived  from,  St  Jago,  aooompanied 
by  don  Lewis  Carrera,  the  brother  of  the  president,  by  the  con- 
sul, a  Mr.  Heywell,  and  another  American  eendeman.  They  all 
dined  on  board  my  ship  on  Saturday,  ana  were  saluted  with 
eleven  guns.  On  Sunday,  about  three  o'clock,  myself  and  officers 
were  on  shore  with  our  boats  to  take  the  ladies  on  board  the  ship, 
she  having  been  previously  prepared  for  their  entertainment; 
and  we  had  all  laid  aside  our  national  and  reli^ous  prejudices, 
and  devoted  ourselves  entirely  to  the  pleasures  of  the  oay,  when, 
at  the  moment  we  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  with  them,  an 
officer  came  from  the  ship  to  inform  me  that  a  large  frigate  had 
appeared  in  the  offing,  and  on  perceiving  us  had  nauled  in  for 
the  harbour.  We  lul  immediately  left  our  fair  Chilians,  and 
without  any  ceremony  jumped  in  our  boats  and  repaired  on 
board,  where  I  found  every  thing  prepared  for  gettmg  under 
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weigh.  I  soon  perceived  that  the  strange  ship  was  i^  thirty-two 
gun  frigate,  gave  orders  to  cut  the  cables,  and  in  an  instant  the 
Essex  was  under  a  cloUd  of  canvas ;  but  as  the  breeze,  which  had 
until  diis  moment  blown,  now  failed,  we  got  all  our  boats  a-head, 
and  towed  out  of  the  harbour,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hoiur  we 
were  alongside  the  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  a  Portuguese, 
that  had  been  sent  roundby  the  government  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  supply  of  flour  for  Lisbon.  As  there 
was  every  expectation  of  an  engagement,  the  consul-general,  and 
several  Americans  and  Spaniards,  and  Don  Lewis  Carrera,  came 
on  board  to  share  with  us  the  dangers ;  the  latter  appeared  to  us 
a  8{»rited  youth,  (about  twenty-two  years  of  age,)  and  as  he  had 
never  been  in  any  engagement  of  importance,  was  evidently 
anxious  to  partake  of  one.  His  constant  request  of  me  was  to 
board  the  stranger,  and  his  disappointment  was  great  when  he 
discovered  the  Portuguese  flag.  We  could  perceive  the  hills 
crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  all  equally,  and  perhaps 
more  anxious  than  Don  Lewis,  to  see  the  fight.  Among  them, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  were  our  fair  guests,  who  did  pot  nesitate 
to  declare  their  disappointment ;  and  frankly  acknowledged  that 
the  sight  of  a  sea  engagement  would  have  had  more  charms  for 
them  than  all  the  entertainment  we  could  have  afforded  them  on 
board  the  ship. 

The  wind  continued  light ;  and  the  day  being  far  advanced,  I 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  port  that  night,  and  stood 
off  to  sea,  endeavouring  to  get  to  windward.  Don  Lewis,  as  well 
as  his  servants  who  accompanied  him,  soon  became  excessively 
sick ;  and  however  warlike  ne  might  have  felt  when  he  first  came 
on  board,  he  was  now  as  helpless  as  an  infant  We  succeeded, 
by  the  help  of  our  drags,  in  getting  to  our  anchors  early  next 
morning,  and  were  more  fortunate  in  finding  the  buoys  we  had 
put  to  our  cables  than  I  had  expected.  We,  immediately  on 
securing  our  ship,  took  on  board  the  remainder  of  our  supplies. 
An  invitation  was  brought  for  us  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening 
with  the  governor,  who,  we  could  perceive  by  the  flags  about  the 
battery  in  front  rf  his  house,  had  made  great  preparations  for 
the  occasion ;  and  we  were  informed  tbat  the  entertainment  was 
given  us  by  the  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  superior  govern- 
ment of  Cnili.  The  company  was  seated  in  an  extensive  tent, 
handsomely  and  fancifully  decorated  with  the  flags  of  different 
nations,  and  the  ground  covered  with  rich  carpets ;  the  dinner 
^a«  served  up  in  silver  plate,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
blades  of  the  Knives  alone,  no  other  metal  or  substance  whatever 
^as  used  for  any  part  of  the  table  equipage.  The  dinner 
consisted  of  at  least  twenty  changes ;  ana  by  the  time  the  third 
course  had  been  removed,  we  had  cause  to  regret  that  we  had  not 
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reterved  our  atmetites  for  some  of  the  delicacies  which  we  per- 
ceived were  likely  to  succeed  the  substantial  food  c^  the  first 
course,  which  we  had  began  upon  with  keen  appetites,  and  were 
soon  ck)yed«  The  officers  of  the  Portuguese  ship,  and  some  Eng- 
lish merchants,  were  also  at  table;  but  when  the  wine  b«ran  to 
circulate,  and  the  Chilian  officers  to  feel  the  ardour  of  their 
patriotism,  such  flaming  toasts  were  given,  as  to  make  them  think 
It  prudent  to  retire. 

As  the  ball  was  to  succeed  the  dinner  in  the  tent,  we  walked 
round  with  the  governor  to  look  at  the  fortifications,  which  were 
in  tolerable  order;  and  on  our  return  found  the  ladies  assembled, 
dressed  in  all  their  splendour,  and  unusually  disfigured  with 
paint  The  night  was  spent  with  much  hilarity,  and  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  repaired  on  board.  Having  now  little 
to  detain  us,  I  intenoed  sailing  early;  but  the  ladies  seemed  cle- 
termined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  visit  to  the  ship,  for  the 
ffovemor,  his  wife,  with  a  boat-load  of  other  ladies,  came  on 
poard  about  nine  o'clock,  and  remained  until  twelve. 

From  my  extreme  occupation  with  my  duty,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  week  I  remained  at 
Valparaiso,  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  I  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  many  observations  on  the  place,  the  man. 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people,  or  the  political  state  dl  the 
Goimtry.  Perhap  no  week  of  my  life  was  ever  more  actively 
Employed,  both  m  labour  and  in  pleasure ;  and  had  not  a  atnsng 
desure  of  serving  our  country  to  the  utmost  overcome  eveiy  other 
consideration,  we  should  have  left  Valparaiso  with  much  regret. 
But  during  our  stay  there  two  Spanish  ships  had  sailed  for  Luna, 
and  the  certainty  that  they  would  give  intelligence  of  us  to  the 
enemy,  made  our  speedy  dfeparture  the  more  necessary,  bs  it  had 
always  been  my  intention  to  visit  that  coast  previous  to  my  going 
to  any  other  place.  From  all  accounts,  the  coast  of  Peru,  and 
from  there  to  the  Gallipagos,  is  th^  favourite  fishing-ground  ^ 
the  British  whalers.  From  thence  I  intended  proceeding  to  the 
latter  place,  and  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  th&r  generafiendes- 
vous  at  Albemarle  island,  before  the  British  agent  at  Lima  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  them  inteUigence  of  my  arrival  in 
tliis  sea ;  lor  it  seemed  beyond  a  doubt  tnat  they  would  con- 
jecture that  my  dc«gns  were  not  confined  to  the  aoubling  Cape 
Horn  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Valparaiso. 

The  town  of  Valparaiso  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce.  The  anchor- 
age is  m  front,  ana  from  two  to  five  cables  length  from  the  shore, 
imere  vessels  lie  secure,  and  are  sheltered  from  all  except  the 
north  winds,  which  blow  directly  into  the  harbour,  and  occasion 
a  considerable  sea.    There  have  been  instances  of  vessda  being 
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driTen  on  ahore  by  them,  and  all  hands  perislung.  On  the 
eastern  UmitB  of  the  town,  towards  the  village  of  Almnidral,  and 
near  some  rocks,  u  erected  a  cross,  as  a  monument  of  the  losa 
of  a  Spanish  ship  that  was  driven  on  shore  here,  and  all  her 
crew  lost 

The « bay  is  entirely  free  from  danger,  and  the  only  advice 
necessary  for  running  into  the  harbour,  is  to  stand  in  for  the 
middle  of  the  town,  oioosing  your  anchorage  in  from  twenty-five 
to  seven  fathoms  water.  The  bottom  is  every  where  clean,  and 
the  holding  ground  good.  As  the  port  has  been  so  accurately 
and  minuMy  described  by  Vancouver  and  others,  any  further 
directions  would  be  superfluous. 

The  customs  dl  the  mhabitants  of  this  place  differ  so  materially 
from  our  own,  (and  perhaps  from  those  of  every  other  people,) 
that  I  cannot  help  notidng  a  few  particulars,  that  strucK  me  as 
the  most  sin  j;ular. 

At  all  their  dinner  entertainments,  the  principal  guest  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  host  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the 
hostess  on  the  other;  and  their  prindpal  business  appears  to 
be  to  make  him  eat  as  much  as  posnble.  This  duty  they  an 
apt  to  perform  most  effectually,  if  he  happens  like  me  to  be  a 
stranger,  and  not  aware  of  the  variety  of  chan^  that  is  to  be 
brou^t  on,  each  one  more  and  more  inviting  m  its  appearance 
and  taste. 

There  is  another  practioe  at  their  balls,  or  evening  parties, 
which  at  first  gave  me  some  embarrassment    A  very  large  ealver 
dish,  filled  wim  sweet  jeDy,  was  presented  to  me  by  a  servant,  as 
well  as  a  mlver  plate  ana  foric.    Believing  that  me  whole  dish 
could  not  be  intended  for  me,  I  attempted  to  take  the  plate ;  this 
the  servant  objected  to.     I  then  attempted  to  take  the  dish ;  but 
to  this  she  also  objected.    I  felt  certain,  however,  that  it  was  in* 
tended  fior  me  to  eat  in  some  way  or  other,  and  was  determined 
to  do  it  in  .that  way  winch  appeared  the  most  natural  and  ooiv 
venient;  I  therefore  took  from  her  the  plate  and  fork,  and 
helped  myself  to  as  much  as  I  thought  I  should  want    The 
eyes  of  all  the  company,  however,  were  on  me,  and  I  perceived 
tnai  I  had  made  some  mistake*  which  I  was  soon  convinced  of; 
for  the  servant  brought  another  plate  with  a  fork,  which  was 
handed  with  the  sweetmeats  around  to  the  company,  and  each 
made  use  of  the  same  fork  to  take  a  mouthfril,  holduup  his  head 
carefully  over  the  dish  in  order  that  nothing  might  fafi  from  his 
mouth  to  the  floor;   the  fork  was  then  laid  on  the^jilate,  and 
passed  to  the  next     The  maEM  is  taken  with  as  little  regard  to 
delicacy  as  cleanliness.    When  the  cup  containing  it  is  brouriit 
in,  one  of  the, company  blows  into  it,  through  the  silver  tuoe, 
until  a  high  froth  is  produced ;  it  is  then  considered  properly 
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preparecL  The  same  maUi  and  tube  is  then  passed  around  the 
room,  and  each  one  takes  in  turn  a  draught  of  it,  with  much  20^ 
parent  relish  and  delight  « It  is  also  a  practice  fcnr  one  class  of 
water,  one  spoon,  or  one  seear,  to  be  served  to  the  whole  oom* 
panj.  A  Cnilian  lady  would  consider  it  a  high  indecorum  to  be 
seen  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  gentleman;  and  their  refinflnient 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  thought  indelicate  even  to  accept  his  haad 
in  any  way,  except  in  dancuig,  when,  to  be  sure,  every  thing  like 
delicacy  is  laid  aside.  They  are,  however,  extremely  hospitable 
and  attentive  to  strangers;  aind  if  they  have  their  peculiar 
customs  which  seem  strange  to  us,  we  no  doubt  have  our  own 
equally  deserving  their  animadversion. 

The  whole  power  and  force  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili  is  now 
concentrated  in  one  family,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  die 
state  of  anarchy  into  which  it  fell  for  want  of  rulers,  and  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  government  This  family  is  the  Car^ 
reras.  The  eldest  brother  has  created  himself  comnumder  of  the 
infantry ;  the  second  brother  is  president  of  the  junta,  and  oom^ 
mander  of  the  cavalry ;  die  third,  Don  Lewis,  is  commander  of 
the  artillery ;  and  they  are  altogether  capable  of  bringing  into  the 
field  fifteen  diousand  men,  but  they  have  not  arms  for  more  than 
six  thousand.  They  are  in  alliance  with  the  Buenos  Ayreona, 
and  have  furnished  them  with  five  hundred  men,    properly 

a  nipped,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  their  war  a^nst  the 
ontevideans.  The  rest  of  their  force,  except  a  few  men  on  the 
frontiers  of  Peru,  remains  unemployed ;  and  indeed  they  all  a^ 
pear  too  much  engagedin  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  gratis 
hcation  of  their  appetites,  to  be  capable  of  making  any  great 
military  ei^erdons. 

There  is  a  strong  and  secret  party  opposed  io  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  ravourable  to  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  VII.  • 
they  are  styled  Saracens ;  the  party  in  power  are  denominated 
Pairiote ;  tne  £armer  are  dangerous,  and  are  not  a  little  dreaded, 
from  the  concealed  manner  in  which  they  carry  on  their  hostilities. 
Several  of  their  emissaries  have  already  been  convicted  of  attempts 
to  assassinate  the  officers  of  the  present  government ;  some  have 
been  sentenced  to  be  hung,  others  to  be  banished  to  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez.  The  patriots  are  known  by  a  trl<x>lourBd 
cockade,  blue,  yellow,  and  white ;  and  the  ladies  of  that  part)f 
are  distinguished  by  wearing  their  hair  gracefully  brushed  over 
on  the  left  side  of  the  face.  They  seemed  to  have  entered  into 
the  spirit  ^f  the  revolution,  and  perhaps  not  without  cause,  as 
most  of  the  patriots  are  young,  dashing,  native  Chilians,  and  the 
adverse  party  are  invariaoly  crusty,  old,  formal  Castilians.     The 

Eatriots  have  not  yet  openly  declared  themselves  independent,  UM* 
.  as  any  declaration  or  war  taken  place  between  them  and  tho 
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PeruvianB.  Yet  thc^  have  done  what  nearly  amounts  to  the 
same  thing ;  they  have  formed  for  themi^ves  a  consUtution,  one 
article  of  which  pimishes  with  death  any  person,  residing  in  ChiU, 
who  shall  keep  up  any  secret  intelligence  with,  or  execute  any 
order  from,  any  power  not  resident  within  the  state. 

I  shall  now  take  my  leave  of  Valparaiso,  and  continue  my 
cruise. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Rfsn  down   the  Coast  of  Chili  and  Peru;  arrive  ai  the 

GalBpagoe  Islands. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  at  eight  oVlock,  descried  a  sail 
to  the  northward,  to  which  I  gave  chase,  and  at  meridian  we  were 
near  enough  to  discover  her  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  disguised  as  a 
>Yhaler,  with  whale-boats  on  her  quarters.    She  shortly  afterwards 
hoisted  the  Spanish  flag,  when  we  showed  English  colours,  and 
fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  which  she  shortly  returned,  and  run  down 
for  us.  The  Spaniard,  when  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  fired  a  shot 
at  us,  which  passed  our  bow.     I  immediately,  from  her  appear- 
ance and  the  description  I  had  received  of  her,  knew  her  to  be 
one  of  the  picaroons  that  had  been  for  a  long  ,time  harassii^  our 
commerce,  and  felt  so  exasperated  at  his  firing  a  shot,  that  I 
was  almost  tempted  to  pour  a  broadside  into  him ;  but  reflecting 
that  we  were  under  British  colours,  and  that  the  insult  was  not 
intended  for  the  American  fla^,  I  contented  myself  with  firing 
a  few  shot  over  him  to  bring  him  down.     Shortly  afterwards,  a 
boat  was  lowered  down  from  her,  and  sent  to  tne  Essex ;  but 
perceiving  her  crew  to  be  armed,  I  directed  her.  to  return  im- 
mediately to  the  ship,  with  orders  for  her  to  run  down  under  our 
lee,  and  for  her  commander  to  repair  on  board  with  his  papers, 
and  to  apolo^e  for  firing  a  shot  at  us.     She  proved  to  oe  the 
Peruvian  privateer  Nereyda,  of  fifteen  guns.     The  lieutenant  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  cruising  for  American  vessels,  and  had 
captured  the  Barclay  and  Walker  in  the  port  of  Coquimbo,  but 
that  the  British  letter  of  marque  Nimrod,   Captain  Perry,  had 
driven  their  people  from  on  board  the  Walker,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  her ;  that  they  were  in  search  of  the  Nimrod,  to  en- 
deavour to  recover  their  prize;  that  seeing  us,  with  the  Charles  in 
company,  they  had  supposed  us  to  be  the  vessels  they  were  in 
search  of,  and  this  had  been  the  cause  of  their  firing  a  shot    He 
stated    that  the  Peruvians  were  the   allies  of  Great  Britain; 
that  he  had  always  respected  the  British  flag ;  and  that  his  sole 
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object  was  the  capture  of  American  vessels;  that  be  had  been 
out  four  m(Xiths,  and  had  only  met  the  aforesaid  vessels ;  and 
that  the  crew  of  the  Barclay,  and  the  captain  and  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  Walker,  were  now  detained  as  prisoners  on  board 
the  Nereyda.     I  informed  him  that  I  wished  to  see  the  captain 
of  the  Walker,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  from  the  Barclay ;  and 
informed  him,  that  if  his  captain  was  too  unwell  to  come  on 
board,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  first  lieutenant  to  repair  on 
board,  and  make  the  apology  required.     On  this  he  dispatched 
his  boat  to  the  Nereyda,  which   returned  with  Captain  West, 
of  the  Walker,  and  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Barclay,  as  well  as 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Nereyda.  On  taking  Captain  West  into 
the  cabin,  and  assuring  him  that  he^  was  on  board  an  American 
frigate,  he  informed  me,  that  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Ame- 
ricans on  board  the  Nereyda,  amounting  to  twenty-three,  had 
been  plundered  of  dvery  thin^ ;  that  the  Spaniards  nad  not  as- 
signea  any  other  motives  for  the  capture  of  the  vessels,  than  that 
they  were  Americans ;  that  both  his  ship  and  the  Barclay  woe 
employed  solely  in  the  whale-fisheiV)  and  not  concerned  in  any 
mercantile  pursuit  whatever ;  that  Doth  ships  had  full  cargoes  of 
oil,  were  about  returning  to  America,  and  had  put  into  Coquim- 
.  bo  for  refreshments ;  and  that  the  first  intelligence  they  had  re- 
cdved  of  the  war  was  at  the  time  of  their  capture. 

The  Nereyda  w^  now  under  the  muzzle  of  our  guns,  and  I 
directed  the  American  flag  to  be  hoisted,  and  fired  two  shot  over 
her,  when  she  struck  her  colours.  I  then  sent  Lieutenant  Downes 
to  take  possesion  of  her,  with  directions  to  send  all  the  Snanianis 
on  board  the  Essex ;  and  as  I  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  Nim- 
rod  and  the  other  ship  were  somewhere  in  our  neighbouihood,  I 
stood  in  shore,  with  a  view  of  looking  into  Tons[ue  Bay  and 
Coquimbo,  sending  Lieutenant  M'Enignt  to  take  diarge  of  the 
Nereyda  for  the  night.     Next  morning  had  all  her  guns,  anunu- 
iiition  and  small  arms  thrown  overboara,  as  well  as  all  her  light 
Bails.     What  surprised  us  very  much  was,  that  all  the  shot  of 
this  vessel,  rouna,  bar,  and  star-shot,  were  made  of  copper  ;  and 
I  have  since  been  informed  that  this  metal  is  in  such  anundance, 
and  so  cheap  in  Peru  and  Chili,  as  to  be  held  in  vary  litde  e^- 
mation,  there  being  no  comparison  between  the  value  of  that  and 
iron.    Wanting  a  few  nails  while  at  Valparaiso,  I  found  they 
could  not  be  procured  for  less  than  one  dollar  per  pound.     But 
it  seemed  equally  curious  that,  although  copper  was  m   such 
abundance,  and  brass  guns  are  so  far  preferable  to  iron,  yet  all  the 
guns  of  this  vessel,  except  one,  were  cast  of  the  latter  metal,  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  tlie  customs  of  every  other  part  of  the 
world.   After  I  had  completely  dismantled  her,  leaving  her  only 
her  topsails  and  courses  to  tajie  her  back  to  Callao,  which  b  the 
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part  of  Lioia,  I  liberated  aU  the  Americans  from  on  board  of 
ner,  sent  beck  all  the  Spaniards,  and  directed  her  commander  to 
proceed  to  Lima  with  a  remonstrance  to  the  viceroy. 

At  six  o^clock  of  the   28th,  we  were  abreast  the  island  of 
Sangallan,  or  St  Grallan,  when  I  hauled  off  to  the  northwest, 
with  a  view  of  crossing  the  track  of  vessels  bound  to  Callao.    On 
the  morning  of  the  iSth,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  on  board,  we 
discovered  fliree  sul  standing  in  for  the  harbour,  two  to  windward 
and  one  to  leeward.     I  consequently  made  all  sail  for  the  port 
to  cut  them  off,  and,  as  I  approached  the  headmost  vessel,  she 
seemed  to  answer  the  description  I  had  received  of  the  Barclay. 
As  I  approadied  St.  Lorenzo,  I  discovered  that  she  would  be 
becahnea  so  soon  as  she  doubled  the  point  of  the  island,  as  she 
eventually  was.    We  were,  at  the  moment  of  her  turning  the 
point,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  her,  but  shot 
in  with  the  breeze  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  her,  then 
lowered  the  boats  down,  and  sent  on  board  to  tow  her  out,  which 
was  not  effected  without  considerable  labour,  in  consequence  of 
an  indraught    As  we  were  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbour,  and  perceiving  the  two  Spanish  vessels  had 
not  arrived*  from  Valparaiso,  I  hoisted  English  colours  on  board 
the  Essex,  and  directed  the  officer  of  the  captured  vessel  (which 
proved  to  be  the  Barclay)  to  hoist  English  colours  over  the 
American.     After  putting   on  board  the  Barclay  .Midshipman' 
Cowan  and  dght  men,  and  fixing  on  Payta  and  the  Gallipagos 
as  the  places  of  rendezvous,  in  case  of  separation,  also  fumishmg 
bim  with  suitable  signals,  and  giving  him  instructions  to  'steer 
such  courses  as  would  enable  us  to  spread  over  as  much  m)und 
aa  possible  in  our  track,  I  shaped  my  course  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  to 
run  between  the  rock  of  Pelado  and  the  Ilormigas,  whi^h  lies 
about  thirty  miles  frotn  Callao. 

The  town  of  Callao  is  the  seaport  of  Lima,  from  which  the 
latter  is  distant  about  three  leagues.  Callao  is  an  open  road- 
stead ;  but  as  the  wind  here  always  blows  from  the  southward, 
and  never  with  violence,  and  as  it  is  well  sheltered  from  this 
quarter  by  the  projecting  capes,  and  by  the  island  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, it  IS  considered  in  this  sea  as  one  of  the  safest  harbours 
for  vessels.  In  this  place  all  the  trade  of  Peru  centres ;  it  is 
apparendy  well  fortified'  by  batteries  on  shore,  and  is  said  to  be 
well  protected,  in  addition  to  those,  by  a  formidable  flotilla  c^ 
gun-boats.  The  calms  which  appear  to  prevail  in  the  bay  seem 
to  render  this  mode  of  defence  very  proper ;  and  if  this  is  the 
case,  it  must  be  very  dangerous  fcnr  hostile  vessels  to  venture 
beyond  the  island  of  St.  Lorenzo. 

While  we  lay  to  here,  I  observed  the  sea  filled  with  small  red 
specks,  and  supposed  at  first  that  some  hog  had  been  killed  on 
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board,  and  that  ^art  of  the  blood  was  floating  alongade ;  but  on 
a  close  examination  I  perceived  them  to  have  at  times  a  very 
quick  motion,  and  on  directing  some  of  them  to  be  caught  m  a^ 
bucket,  discovered  them  to  be  young  craw-iish,  of  different  ^es, 
but  generally  from  one  inch  in  length  to  one  tenth  that  size 
The  ocean  appeared  filled  with  them :  and  from  the  immense 
number  of  bu*ds  that  kept  about  this  spot,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  no  small  number  of  them  were  daily  devoured.  They 
did  not  appear  to  be  governed  by  any  general  laws,  each  one 
pursuing  his  own  course,  and  shifting  for  himself;  no  two  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  direction ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  soon  a.^ 
they  left  the  egg,  each  one  be^n  to  seek  his  oym  subsistence. ' 
Two  of  them  were  put  into  a  bottle  of  sea- water,  and  on  some  ' 
crumbs  of  bread  being  thrown  in,  they  sdzed  and  devoured  them 
very  ravenously. 

The  supercargo  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  con^derable  intelli-  ' 
genoe ;  and  when  I  inquired  where  was  the  most  suitable  place 
to  proceed  to  give  protection  to  British  vessels,  and  annoy  those 
of  the  United  States,  he  advised  me  to  go  to  leeward,  observing 
that  the  Grallipaflos  Islands  were  much  frequented  by  the  British 
whale-ships,  and  between  that  and  the  latitude  dt  the  Liobos 
Islands,  I  should  most  likely  find  many  Americans,  as  the  sea 
thereabouts  was  full  of  them. 

At  daylight  in  the  morning,  we  stretched  away  to  the  westward, 
leaving  the  Barclay  to  steer  to  the  northward,  and  spread  to  such 
a  distance  as  just  to  see  her  rignals,  and  closed  at  night  This 
course  we  pursued  imdl  our  arrival  off  Cape  Ajugia,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  In  our  run  we  passed 
near  to  the  islands  of  Lobos  de  la  Mare,  and  Lobos  de  la 
Terre;  they  are  two  small  islands,  situated  some  distance 
from  the  continent,  and  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  from 
each  other,  bearing  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  £. ;  they  appear 
to  be  perfectly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  serve  as  a  re- 
sidence to  an  immense  number  of  birds,  with  which  the  hills 
were  covered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  abundance  of 
seals  may  be  caught  on  them,  as  in  passing  we  were  surrouiKled 
with  them,  one  of  which  we  struck  with  me  harpoon.  The  sea 
was  here  also  covered  with  pelicans,  and  various  other  aquatic 
birds,  feeding  on  the  shoals  of  small  fish,  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  great  numbers,  constantly  pursued  by  seals,  bonetaa,  and 
porpoises ;  and  such  as  attempted  to  escape  their  ravenous  iaws 
oy  jumping  out  of  the  water,  were  immediately  snappea  up 
by  the  innumerable  swarms  of  birds  that  were  hovenng  over 
them. 

On  our  arrival  off  Ajuiga,  we  had  another  opportunity  of  wit-^ 
nessing  a  similar  scene;  and  as  the  water  was  perfectly  smooth 


wi  the  winds  li^ty  we  were  enabled  to  exanune  it  more  mi- 
Biitely.  We  diiooveKed  the  tea  boiling  Tiolently  in  many  pbu:e8, 
lad  wheterer  thii  was  the  case,  vast  numbers  of  seals,  large  fish, 
md  birds,  were  af^Nuentlj  in  pursuit  of  small  fi^.  On  ap- 
proiciuitf  one  of  these  places,  the  water  had  so  much  the  appear- 
aooe  of  fimng  been  put  into  action  by  Tiolent  currents,  opposed 
by  SQid^en  rocks,  ,that  I  felt  tafoe  uneasiness,  and  directed  the 
lielm  to  b|e  p|it  Ai^weather  to  avoid  it ;  however,  the  next  one  had 
the  same  appeanuice,  and  wfs  equally  attended  with  fish.  I 
tfaoefin  stmed  dose  to  it,*  and  saw  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
^^istad  spot  (which  bore  the  appearance  of  water  boiling  in  a 
pot)  were  myiiads  of  small  fish,  collected  together^  and  appeared 
ai  thoo^  it  were  hnpossible  for  them  to  escape  from  this  violent 
ilurlpoal,  which  was  so  powloful  ^  to  effect  conaderaUy  the 
ieerMje  c^  the  ship.  Whether  this  boiling  oi  the  water  was  ocoa- 
■oDed  bv  the  vast  numbers  of  seals  and  large  fish  which  kqpt  con- 
itandy  dartiiig  in  among  the  small  fry,  wmch  were  drawn  as  it 
vore  to  a  locus,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  possiUe,  how- 
eror,  that  whales,  or  some  mh  perhaps  nearly  as  Itfge  as  whales, 
vUdidid  not  show  themselves  above  the  sur&ce,  wif^t  also 
We  been  concerned  in  the  pursuit,  and  oooanoned  the  asdtatbn 
that  10  much  surprised  us ;  nnr  I  cannot  think  it  possible  wat  the 
mIs  and  bonetas,  numerous  bb  they  were,  could  have .  produced 
(0  TioIent  a  commotion. 

A hrperesprinipng  up,  we  stood  away  for  Payta,  with  a  view 
of  lookiitt  into  tast  port  The  weather  at  sunrise  was  haa^,  and 
pterented  us  fat  some  time  tram  seeing  the  saddle  of  Payta, 
whidi  IS  a  remarkable  irrq;ular  mountain  to  the  south  of  Pajrta, 
ttd  when  once  seoi  cannot  be  mistaken,  the  highest  part  malunff 
smethinff  like  a  saddle,  and  running  away  to  a  low  point  to  tn 
ttvtfawaia^  wbidi  is  the  poilit  forming  the  harbour  of  Pay  ta.  As 
ve  stood  in  shore  we  discova!«d  two  small  sail  coming  out«  and 
ttwe  amoacfaed  them  were  itf  a  loss  to  know  what  to  make  of 
them;  but  at  last  discovered  them  to  be  rafts  or  catamaran^ 
tering  by  the  wind,  having  each  nx  men  to  work  them.  I  had 
^first  beueved  them  to  be  fishing  rafts  from  Payta,  but  was 
surprised  they  should  have  ventured  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
w,  as  we  were,  when  we  spoke  them,  about  seven  leagues  off 
■hoie,  and  was  induced,  from  their  strange  appearance,  to  visit 
dteoi.  On  going  along  nde,  I  kamt,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
^7  were  from  Guayaquil,  with  cargoes  of  cocoa,  bound  to 
Cruadbo^  a  port  to  leewanl  of  Lima,  and  had  already  been  out 
diiit^  days.  They  were  destitute  of  water,  and  had  no  other 
P'l'^aioas  on  board  than  a  few  rotten  plantains.  We,  how- 
*^ttf  psncived  a  ttumber  of  fidh  bones  and  pieces  of  fish  scattered 
'l^m  the  rafts,  which  induced  us  to  believe  that  diey  were 
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Tk^  GajUipagoi Islands;  Prixes. 

Ox  amvmg^  oHpoaite  to  Chflrks'  iBland,  we  eoidd  poroeive  no 
TesMb;  but  imderstaiiduig  that  vessels  which  stopped  t^ere  for 
iefiwiihmen|«»  suc^  as  turtle  and  land  tortoise,  and  for  wood, 
w&te  'in  tbe  practiee  ot  depoMting  letters  in  a  box  {daeed  for 
the  purpose  near  the  landi|ig-pliu*e,  (which  is  a  small  beaoh 
sh^ereoi  by  rocks,  about  the  middle  of  the  baj,)  I  dispatdbed 
laeuteaant  Downes  to  ascertun  if  any  vessels  had  been  lately 
there,  and  to  bring  off  such  letters  as  mi^^t  be  of  use  to  us,  if 
he  ahtmld  find  any.  He  returned  in  about  three  hours,  with 
aerenl  paptfs,  taken  from  a  box  which  he  found  nailed  to  a 
post,  o^or  which  was  a  Uack  sign,  on  which  wan  painted  JEtiMa^ 
wagfs  Pos^-qfiee.  Thm  woe  none  of  them  at  a  late  dale,  but 
they  weve  aadsfsotory,  inasmueh  mb  they  confirmed  the  informa- 
tion we  had  already  received,  both  as  respected  the  praatioe  of 
irtaanlfl  touching  theie^  and  .cruittng  amoii§[  the  othor  islands  for 
whake*  FrcHn  these  P^pm  I  obtained  mlbrmadon,  that,  in 
June  last,  the  fdOowing  jSritish  whale-ships  had  been  put  in  there, 
€m  tbnr  wwjr  to  the  iuand  of  Albemarle,  wh^oe  they  generally 
eruine  far  a  yaar  at  a  time,  and  some  even  far  a  longer  periodf, 
to  vrit: 

8Up  Garemor  Dodswell,  Captain  B.  Gardner,   with  170 

tons  spem  oil. 

Chadton,  Halcran,  ISO  bbls. 

Niimrod,  Panray,     StBO  bbls. 

Hector,  Bkhtfda,  SM)  bbls. 

Atlantic,  Wyer,     1000  bbls. 

Cyrus,  West,       600  bbls. 

Thoa  were  letters  also  from  their  commanders,  giving  in- 
Csrmalaon  that  the  American  ships  Perseveranda,  Paddock,  and 
the  Biikey,  Maoey,  the  first  with  two  hundred,  the  lattsr  wi^ 
siie  Inmdred  and  fifty  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  had  touched  there. 
GoD^dering  Captain  Alasey's  letter  as  a  rare  specimen  of  ordio- 
gfwphy,  I  ncpe  I  shall  m  pardonedldr  giving  an  exact  copy 
o£  jt 

June  14.th,  1812.  ^ 
Ship  -Sukey  John  Macey  7i  Months  out  IfiO  Barrels  IS 
dajB  mm  Lana  No  oil  Since  Leaving  that  Port  Spaniarda  Very 
Ssvags  Lost  on  the  Bnudel  Bank  John  SeaUn  Appientice  tf 
Cnt  Benjamin  Worth  Fdl  from  the  fore  top  sail  Yard  In  A 
GalaofWind    Left  Dim  Cbpl  paddock  1«  day  Sinoa  SSO 


B$miB  I  leave  tins  port  tUe  Bqr  Widi  SJfiO  Tufpm  8  BmfL 
Loed  W4iod  Yesleidey  wnt  .Up  lo  Pilots  Lndiiv  Bait  flU^ 
to  llie  Starboevd  hand  <xr  the  LmdiiM:  1  j  nflee  Sw^  IW  Tm paa 
90  Bods  A  part  Road  Voy  Bad*--.  Youri  Fonvir 

JOHN  HACnr. 


CharW  likuid  affords  die  same  mduestteats  tot 
toueh  at  as  Hood'*s  Ishmd,  esoept  that  die  haiboar  is 
good.  It  is  formed  oa  the  nordi-west  part  by  a  prqjeodpg  _ 
off  whk^  fies  a  remarkably  high,  Uackf  v^ged  roek»  wkkh, 
fitim  its  appearance,  I  hare  beoi  induced  to  call  Bock  IH$mti 
SluppiBff  he  in  twelve  fathoeu,  beyond  the  sinaU  leeC  whiek  abd* 
ters  &  land^ ;  the  bottom  is  sendy,  but  TesKb  have  had  their 
cables  cut  by  scattering  rocks.  The  landing  here  is  very  good; 
and,  at  die  time  lieutenant  Downes  wee  <m  shoia»  m  tosten t 
of  very  fine  water,  many  feet  deep,  discliarffed  itself  near  the 
beach;  but  as  it  was  rsining  eonsttfidy  iduk  he  was  am  share, 
mA  the  mountains  were  ooimileldy  ospt  with  the  doudsr  aidad 
to  whidi,  as  the  banks  of  tne  deep  laTine^  worn  away  hj  At 
stMsa,  clearly  showed  that  the  tomat  had  subsided  tela  faet 
wimin  a  very  short  period,  it  was  evident  to  ns,  that  tfais-atnsBi 
o?^  its  existence  to  temporary  nans  alone.  This  opinioB  was 
not  only  confirmed  by  those  on  board  die  EsseK  who  had  hacn 
diere  before^  but/by  some  person  who  had  bouatifutty  left asiihe 
isbady  near  the  posUoffice^  seversl  articles  tat  such  pfiinims  as 
mij^t  be  there  in  distress,  among  which  was  a  cask  of  water. 

This  island  is  mountainous,  (as  are  the  whole  groii|p,V  and  is 
covered  widi  trees  fixxn  fiftem  to  twoity  feet  in  hei||pt»  aeat* 
tered  with  conndersble  rmilaiitv,  as  to  distaode  and  sppemaee, 
on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  iniieh  all  have  evident  marks  or  volcaBic 
Migin ;  but  what  seems  remarkable  is,  that  eveiT  tree  on  the 
isltfid,  at  least  all  that  could  be  spfHoached  by  the  mat^s  crew  en 
shore,  and  such  as  we  could  perceive  by  means  of  our  pfntffiT- 
tives,  was  dead  and  withered.    This  aiiust  have  been  "irrfiirriT 
by  the  nrevalence  of  an  excesnve  droug^  whioh  endid^  de- 
prived them  of  the  necefnary  moisture.    As  tUs  island  is  bot  cf 
so  great  an  elevation  as  many  othcv^  which  has  probdlil|y  bsen 
the^cause  of  its  suffuii^  more  than  the  hunr  and  h^|^  amai 
thcu^  thev  all  seem  more  or  less  affscted  £am  the  same  aaaae; 
and  as  all  the  trees  on  the  islands  I  have  yet  sesn,  appsar  mudh 
of  the  same  siae^  not  excepting  those  of  the  most  tginfinhing 
state,  it  seems  not  improbably  that  the  droi^t  has  not  aaiy 
been  recent,  but  that  it  has  aficted  the  irtiole  at  the  snna  tissa 
As  the  whole  group  is  destitute  of  trees  of  a  huge  Me^  it  eami 
reasonable  to  Believe,  that  their  vegetation  magr  ba  chedsri  at 
MTcrent  periods  by  very  dry  seasons.    To  this  causa  angr  be 
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iktk  Mag  deptifirdl  of  aUmbm  of  ifitor ;  far  althou^  it 
Ubm^mSkare^  mAm/wr wtwmhm^  ^thetomof  tlie 
ytti  wn  dfluM  coBitiHtiy  ooftiM  win  AMt-  cfcwMwi  grtst 
nurt  of  die  moktibare  hom  wUeb,  kntead  of  bomj^  saBked  t^^bf 
dM'iytit*  wA  iqpoofQr  nil  of  the  mountnni,  would  find  its  ww  in 
voBBO^  ptwiB  to  the  see,  were  the  lahaKb  snflideiitljr  ftmialied 
^wirilMinKe  to  oondiMe  moffe  imnitMUly  the  atnaMheK^  aaid  in* 
thnr  iwott  to  profent  its  egeape  into  the  bo^eb  of  die 


These  ithmde  ««  aft  evidentl?  ef  rciaaae  prodnctioD ;  ettrj 
MMifli  and  hBl  ii  the  crater  of  an  exdnginhed  Toteano ;  and 
tiMMands  of  mailer  iiarartt^  whidi  ha^e  rant  from  dieir  nde^ 
«fe  them  the  nMit  dnaiy ,  desolate,  and  inhomitaUe  appeamee 
■inagiiiahtr  The  description  of  one  idand  will  answer  far  all  I 
iMfW  yet  seen;  dief  appear  unsuited  ftr  the  resdenee  of  man,  or 
stfiynther  animal  tnal  cannot,  like  the  tortoiseB,  Kve  without  food, 
«r  draar  its  sidnislanee  endrdy  from  the  sea. 

^'^HUeomsnt  Down^  siw  on  the  toAb  widi  wUeh  the  hi^r  was 
in  asttif  parts  skirted,  sevsnd  ^seals  and  pdioaa%  some  of  whidi 

/^Imi  inllsd;  hot,  on  eeawhing  ^iaendy  tne  dHsre^  was  imable  to 
ini  maj  lead  tenoises,  though  uney  no  doubt  abound  m  odier 
farts  of  die  ishodo  Dores  were  seen  in  great  numbem,  ud  were 
aaeasBy  apuruadied,  that  seferal  of  them  were  knodced  over  with 

V  akSMSw  Iwnile  our  boat  was  on  dtore^  Captain  Bandall  sent  his 
ba«t  s^asmnD  beach  in  die  same  bqr,  about  a  imle  from  where 
onr  bent  landed,  and  in  a  short  daie  die  retmrned  loaded  widi 
flne  WBemi  tarde,  two  «rf  whidi  he  sent  us,  and  we  found  them 
ewBent.  On  die  east  ode  of  the  island  thoe  is  a  hmding, 
wlrish  he  callsd  Pm^s  landmg;  and  dnsdaoe  wffl  probsMj  im- 
•  asondifenn  Irishman,  named  ^oMdc  FPmUiie,  who  some  years 
sfasse  left  an  Elfish  ^ip,  and  took  up  his  abode  on  this  iaiand, 

•  aad  boite  hnnsra  a  mismik  hut,  abrat  a  mik  ft^ 
eifled  slker  Urn,  in  a  vallqr  contahiii^  about  two  acres  of  ground 
csmUb  of  oultiTadon,  and  perhaps  the  only  spot  on  the  ishmd 
wrmdi  affinds  sufltdeat  moisture  tor  die  purpose.  Here  he  sue 
casdedhi  rdsingpotatoes  and  pumpkins  in  considerdbfe  quantities, 
ilbdi  he  gensnuy  esdiai^^  for  rum,  or  soU  far  cadi.  The 
sypaaianee  of  this  man,  mn  the  aeeouhts  I  hafe  rsoerved  of 
mau  Wl»  the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  imagined;  rsgeed 
dothss,  searoe  sufflcaent  to  cover  his  nakedness,  aM  corned  with 
hie  red  lu0  and  beard  matted,  his  dm  mudi  burnt, 
sianteiposufe  to  the  sun,  and  so  wild  and  savage  in  his 
and  afpeaianoe,  that  he  stnidc  erenr  one  with  haaot. 
Foe  saimal  yssrs  this  wretdied  being  hired  by  hhnself  on  thb 
diMshte  ^et,  widumt  ny  apparent  deeire  than  that  of  procurbig 
nOB  IB  wAdsnt  ^uaatiQes  to  keep  himself  intoxicated,  and,  at 
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such  tiflies,  after  aa  abfienoe  boai  U»  Jkui  t£  ms^fm^jL  i$j9^hm 
wouU.  be  found  in  a  <tete  of  perfaot  lijiuppHflwlity » i  loB^g  MnfetfiK 
tlie  ndclts  of  ,the  jBiauiitaiiM*  He  eppcMned  to  be  veduoed  to  lliir 
loFes^  grade  of  which  hmnaa  nature  ie  aapebl%  and  ■gf^apd  la 
have  BO  desbe  beyond  the  .tortoipi^  and  other  aaitiiala  ^  tfae 
idaodfli  except  that  oi  getting  drunk.  JBut  this  mwy  .imiiatijUui 
and  nuseraUe  aa  he  nu^  have  appeai«d»  iraia  netthor  ifaefiliiji  af 
ambitioB*  nor  iiwfrwH^  of  undertakiBff  an  entefKise  tiiat  iraiiM 
have  appalled  the  heart  of  any  other  man ;  nor  was  ha^tifwd  af 
ihe  taleut  of  rouAng  oth^v  to  aeqond  his  hardihood* 

Heby  wme  means  became  posseteed  of  aii  cAd  musbetf  «aiA  * 
few  chiurges  of  powder  and  oall;  «id  the  pemBcomoo  of  tJbia 
weapon  probably  first  stimulated  hk  ambitifin.    He  fek  himailf 
ptropg  as  the  eovoeign  of  the  islaiid»  aiad  was  deiilous  of  p 
his  strength  on  the  first  human  beimr  that  feH  in  bia  wiay> 
hflfpeDjed  to  be  a  nMEo,  who  wasieftin.ebacgeaf  abpatbalon^ 
ing  to  an  American  9nm  that  had  touched  iheva  Sir  lefamhinffilai 
Patrick  caaae  down  to  the  beach  wbere  the  boat  lay,  annod  Jrith 
his'muskety  now  become  his  constant  oompaawWy  diicfltad  the 
ne^re^  in  an  authoritative  manner^  tofoUov  Umy  mdoniab  moh 
fxmmfy  snapped  his  musket  at  him  twice»  which  kidkilj  aund 
Bt^    The  negro^  however,  became  intiaiidated»  and  folhamd 
him»    Patrick  now  sheuidcved  bis  VMiskel,  asanshed  «ff  T    ' 
and  w  his  WK»r  up  the  rapuntains  exulidj^ly  informad  the 
he  was  hcsicetorth  to  work  for  him,  aadbeeoaiehia  sbMe» 
Ihat  his  good  or  bad  txeatmi^t  would  depend  on  hia  fulMSW 
duct.    On  arriving  at  a  narrow  defile^  andfNrcahriQ^  Patrick 
his  guard,  the  n^^  srized  thf  moment,  grasped  hian  m.Ua  a 
threw  him  down,  Ued  his  himds  b^iiiid  hioi,  shouldeicd  hia^ 
aarried  him  to  his  beat,  and  when  the  crew  had  ansved  ha  ma 
taken  on  board  the  ship.    An  Rpglinh  smu^er  was.lgrinffhiife 
harbour  at  the  same  tsua^  the  captain  of  which  imUfWrri  PMwek 
to  be  aevesely  whipped  on  beavd  both  vassob^  wUkli  was  jniiiii 
i^LecudoO}  and  he  was  aflterwards  taken  on  shoce  handcaffiid  hj 
the  Englishmen,  who  compelled  him' to  make  known  whaeia  Jbie 
had  ccxicealed  the  few.  dollars  he  had  been  enabled  to.aemiwmlslp 
£ram  the  sale  of  his>potatoes  sad  pumpkina^  wUeh  4hiqr  taokdhm 
him.    But  while  thej^  pere  bu«^  in  destnoyuic  hia  hsifc vadtpv- 
^den,  the  wsetobed  bwg  aaade  his  eseape^  'aM  oonnealed  'faiaadf 
among  the  rodcs  ia  die  interier  of  the  idbnd,  uadl  tka  aUfuhad 
.sailed)  whe9  be  ventured  team  his  hiding  piaee,  and  by  moaaaaf 
an  old  filc^  whi^  he  •drove  into  a  tras,  ^raedUmadf  immi^km 
handcuffs.    He  aow  meditated  •  a  aarere  iwungs^  but^oaaaaaU 
hie  intentions.    Vessek  contkuied  to  touch  dieva,and  PMiscl^.  as 
U8ual>  to fiiraish  them  with  v^geiablaBi;  btttftoDtiaae to daaaik 
iras  enabled,  by  administermg  potent  dnaghts  af  ~ 
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lifuov  to  tmne  «f  the*  men  of  tli^  erew%  and  getdnff  diem  so 
drank  that  they  were  nfudme^A  mseiiable,  to  ^ooasmI  them  until 
the  4iip  kftd  sailad^;  whMi,  flnc^g  themadvei  enlvely  dependent 
on  li^kf  fUbffj  wiffingly  ralieted  under  his  booemers,  beottne  hier 
slaTes,  and  ne  the  most  absolute  of  tyrants.  By  this  means  he 
hat^^^jiaatrtcd  the  number  to  ftve^  inelndi^  bims^,  imd  erery 
iiM  aaii  Wfi  used  by  him<6  endeavour  to  procure  anns  for  Ibem-,  but 
iWttwit  efect;  ItiftsUtypoaedAathieopgect'was'tohave  surpi^^ 
fl^m^^viattely  massacred  Wcretr,  and  taken  her  oft  While  Pcifrfek 
-was  aii^dHatfaig  his'idsBs,  tmo^iAsi^  an  Americail^  asid  lii  Bng-^ 
HiH  ^itesidliy  t^Miehed  th^  abd  a|^pHed  to  Patridc  fbr  Teg^ta* 
M^  -'He  piMned  them  the  greatest  abundance,  pfvydded  they 
would  send  their  boats  to  his  imdifig,  and  their  people  to  bring* 
thean  ftom  his'gavden,  inl^Mming  ditai  that  hi&l  rascals  had  be«' 
OtfittL-  W  itfddent  of  lais^  that  he  could  not  get  diera  to  -wgAl. 
"Fhia azMngemeat  was  agreed  to;  two  boats  were  sentfrom  each 
vessel,  and  hauled  on  the  beach.  Their  crews  til  went  tcK 
VWuidk^S'kalMtaftion,  but  neither  he  Tiof  any  of  his  |)eople  were  to 
be*  lMeA'%  and,  after  Waiting  tmtii  their  jpatienoe  was  exhausted-, 
dn^returned  to  Ae  beaeh,  where  they  found  only  the  wre6k  of 
tfH^  of  their  boats,  whi^  were  broken  to  pieces,  atild  lite  fourth 
ooonassing.  ^Hhssy  suceeeded,  however,  after  much  diffienlty,  inr 
^eMhig  round  to  the  bay  opposite  to  their'  ships,  where'  other 
Soails  weinfe'  mt  to  their  reliei;  and  the  commanders  of  the  ships,. 
^yrckenyrg  of  some  other  trick,  saw  no  security  except  in  « 
nght'Aotti  the  island^  having  Patrick  and  his  gang  in  qtnet  pos- 
session of  the  boat  But  before  they  sailed,  they  put  a  letter  m  s 
ke^)  giting  mteUigence  of  the  affisdr,  and  moorm  it  in  the  bay,. 
^#li^  it  was  found  by  Captain  Randall,  but  not  until  he  badf 
sent  his  boat  to  Patrick^s  landing,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
i^eftmlmwtat* ;  and,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  he  feh  no  little 
iiiwpdi^ude  until  h^  return,  when  she  brought  him  a  letter  from 
V^Biitttek  to  tl^  IsHowing  purport,  which  i^m  found  in  hSs  hut. 

1  fattw  made  repeated  applications  to  captains  of  vessels  to  sell' 
ine  a  boat,  or  to  take  me  nom  this  place,  but  in  ev»y  instance 
iftet  widk  a  refusal.  An  opportunity  presented  itself  to  possess 
mysdf  of  one,  and  I  took  advantage  of  it.  I  have  been  a  long 
dmo'  endeavouring,  by  hard  labour  and  suflhing,  to  accumulate 
whetvwilh  to  make  myself  comfortable ;  but  at  (Afferent  times 
lftfi%  bMn  robbed  and  maltreated,  and  in  a  late  instance  by  Cap- 
tasit  Paddock,  whote  oonduct  m  purishin^  me,  and  rdbbm^  mc 
df  alkmt^flve  hundred  dollars,  in  cash  anaother  articles,  neither 
^ma^  with  the  piinciples  he  profesMfs^  nor  is  it  such  as  his  sleek 
4iMit  wnMiId  lead  otte  to  expect. 
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On  the  99th  «£  Ifoy,  1809, 1  nil  from  the  enchnted  Uaad  bi 
the  Blaek  Jfpaod^  bound  to  the  Maiqiieias. 

Do  not  kill  the  old  hen ;  ahe  is  now  ntting,  and  will  soon  hsfc 
diicheiiB.         (Signed)  FATHERLESS  OBERLUa 


Pttijck  arrived  alone  at  Giuqraqtiil  in  his  open  boat,  the 
whp  sailed  with  him  having  perished  for  wnni  of  water,  or,  as  is 
manlly  sappoi^ed,  were  put  to  death  bj  him  on  lua  faoioBD^ 
the  waser  to  grow  soaxee.  From  t^enoe  he  prooaeded  to  Ps^ta, 
irhexe  he  wound  himadf  into  the  .afReetioD  of  a  tawny  dfamipli 
and  pieraikd  on  her  to  canamt  to  apooaspany  him  back  to  his 
enchanted  island,  the  beauties  of  wluefa  he  no  douot  painted  in 
glowing  colours ;  but^  from  his  sav^  i^ipearanee^  he  waa  thcfe 
consideied  by  the  pcdioe  as  a  suspicious  person^  and  beinig  fimnd 
under  the  ked  of  a  small  vessel  then  ready  to  be  laanAedL  and 
somected  of  some  improper  intentions^  be  was  ooidfined  in  Fayta 
gaol,  in  1810.  « 

If  Patrick  should  be  liberated  from  durance,  and  aniv«  with 
his  love  at  this  enchanting  spot,  perhnis  (when  neither  he  nor 
the  GallipagoB  are  any  kinmr  remembered)  some  future  naifv 
gator  may  surprise  the  wond  by  a  discovery  of  them,  and  his 
accounts  of  the  strange  people  ifith  which  they  may  praliafaly 
be  inhaUted.  From  the  source  from  which  yam  shall  have 
qnrung^,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  they  will  nave  one  txait 
in  thor  character  which  is  common  to  the  natives  of  all  llie 
iaknds  in  the  Pacific,  a  disposition  to  appropriale  to  thrmacKca 
thejprpperty  of  others,  "y^  A  «  v       .^^  "^  - 

We  were  little  prqpared  to  meet  our  second  dimppnintmimy 
in  not  finding  yesms-at  Charles*  Island,  but  ctmmAea  ouraehea 
with  the  reflection  that  we  should  now  soon  arrive  at  Albermaiie^ 
and  that  in  BodLs'*  Bay,  the  general  rendesvous^  find  an 
raward  lor  aU  our  loss  of  time,  suferinsn,  and  diaappcini 
As  we  had  a  fine  breeae  from  the  east,  I  made  all  sail,  staenng 
west  from  Charies*  Island,  to  make  the  south  head  ci  Albenmri^ 
whidi  waa  distant  from  us  about  finrty-five  miles,  and  in  the 
momi^ff  Ifound  oursdves  nearly  up  with  it.  I  took  my  boat  aad 
proceeded  to  Essex  point,  where  1  arrived  in  about  two  homa 
after  leaving  the  snip^  and  found  in  ja  small  bav,  bdiind  acme 
rocks  which  terminate  the  point,  a  very  good  lanamb  where  we 
went  on  shor^  and  to  our  great  surprise  and  no  Ikue  alann,  on 
entering  the  bushes^  found  myriads  ci  geanas,  of  an  enormous 
site  aiM  the  most  hideous  appearance  rniagimihle.  The  ro^ 
fionning  die  cove  wera  also  coveied  widi  them,  and,*  from  their 
taking  to  the  water  verv  readily,  we  were  mducad  to  bdieve 
them  a  distinct  qpedea  from  those  found  aaaoi^  the  keys  of  the 
West  Indies.    In  some  spols  half  an  acre  of  ground  would  W 
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so  completely  covered  with  them  ai"  to  appear  as  though  it  was 
impossiole  for  another  to  get  in  the  space ;  they  would  all  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  constantly  on  us,  and  we  at  first  supposed  them 
prepimed  to  attack  us.  We  soon,  however,  discovered  them'  to 
be  the  most  timid  of  animals,  and  in  a  few  moments  knocked 
clown  hundreds  of  them  with  our  clubs,  some  of  which  we 
bi^ugfat  on  board,  and  found  to  be  excellent  eating,  and  many 
preferred  them  greatly  to  turtle. 

Wo  found  on  the  beach  a  isw  seals,  and  one  fine  large  green 
turtle ;  but  as  the  boat  was  small,  and  the  distance  to  row  very 

{^reat,  I  concluded  on  leaving  it,  as  1  did  not' wish  to  encumber 
ler  with  its  weight.    Several  of  the  seals  were  killed  by  our  men, 
aod  proved  of  Uiat  kind  which  do  not  produce  the  fur.    Nothing 
can  be  more  sluggish  nor  more  inactive  than  this  animal  while  on 
the  sand ;.  it  appears  incapable  of  making  any  exertions  whatever 
to  escape  those  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  quietly  waits  the  blow 
which   terminates  its   existence.     A   small   blow  on    the  nose 
v^iU  kill  them  in  an   instant ;  but  when  they  are  in  the  water, 
or  even  on  the  rocks,  nothing  can  exceed  their  activity:   they 
seem  then  to  be  a-  diflbrent  animal  alto^ther ;  shy,  cunning, 
and  very  alert  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  ana  in  avoiding  pursuit ; 
they  are  then  very  difficult  to  take.     We  also  found  pifenty  of' 
birds  called  shags,  which  did  not  appear  alarmed  in  the  sligntest 
degree  at  out  approach,  and  numbers  of  them  were  knocked* 
down  by  our  people  with  clubs,  and  taken  on  board.     These, 
with  the  exception  of  some  other  aquatic  birds,  and  some  large- 
lizards  with  red  heads,  and  a  species  of  crab,  were  the  only  ani*- 
mals  we  found  an«this  spot    The  rocks  were  every  where  oo- 
yered  with  seals,  pengums,  guanas,  and  pelicans^  and  the  ses- 
filled  with  green  turtle,  which  might  have  oeen  taken  with  the- 

Sea(est  ease,. had  we  been  enabled  to  take  them  into  our  boat;- 
r  we  sometimes  rowed  right  against  them,  without  tfammaking 
any  exertion  to  get  out  of  our  way.  Multitudes  of  enormous- 
sharks  were  swimming  about  us,  ana  from  time  to  time  caused^ 
us  no  little  uneasiness,  from  the  ferocious  manner  in  which  they 
came  at  the  boat  and  snapped  at  our  oars ;  for  she  was  of  the 
lightest  construction,  with  remaricably  thin  plank,  and  a  gripe- 
from  one  of  those  would'  have  torn  them  from  her  timoers. 
but  we  guarded  as  much  as  lay  in  our  power  against  the  danger, 
by  thrusting  boarding-pikes  into  them  as  they  csme  up. 

^here  we  landed,  tne  shore  was  moderately  low,  the  soil  ap 
parentlyricH  and  moist^  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant,  many  of 
the  trees  being  thirty  feet  in  height,  the  underwood  bein^  very 
thick,  and  jputUnjg  forth  vigorously,  and  the  grass  as  high  as  i 
marfa  middle.  The  rain  appeared  to  be  fidling  in  toirentir  on 
;jhe  .high  lands,  but  we  could  see'  nothing  that  indfcattd'  the 
VoYAGSS  and  Thavbls.  No.  XLVII.  Vol.  VIIL        o 
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neighbourlnood  of  a  stream  of  water.    From  the  landing  to  Fcnnt 
Christopher,  tlie  shores  are  bounded  by  precipces  of  several  hmi- 
dred  feet  in  heiffht,  which  are  regularly  formed  of  strata  of  stones 
and  earth,  as  if  they  had  been  laid  by  die  most  expert  mason. 
The  strata  of  stones  and  earth  are  each  about  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and,  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  are  bad 
with  surprising  r^ularity,  in  lines  perfectly  straight  and  parallel 
Perceiving  a  breeze  springing  up,  I  hastened  on  board,  (for  I 
had  objects  in  view  of  more  importance  than  examining  the 
rocky  coast  of  this  dreary  place,  or  catching  guanas  and  seals,) 
where,  on  my  arrival,  I  caused  all  sail  to  be  made,  and  shaped 
my  course  fof*  Narborough  Island,  which  now  began  to  show  it- 
self open  with  Point  Christopher.    In  its  appearance  it  bean 
some  resemblance  to  a  turtle  s  back.     I  was  m  hopes  that  the 
breeze  would  carry  us  clear  of  the  northern  point  of  that  island 
before  day-light,  m  order  that  we  m^ht  have  the  whole  of  the 
next  day  for  securing  our  prizes  in  Banks*  Bay,  wluch  lies  be- 
tween Narborough. and  the  south  head  of  Albemarle,   Cape 
Berkley.     The  Island  of  Albemarle  is  formed  something  like  a 
crescent,  the  convex  side  lying  to  the  west;   and  Narborough 
Island,  which  is  nearly  round,  lies  in  the  bend,  forming  Banks* 
Bay  on  the  north  and  Elizabeth  Bay  on  the  south,  leaving  a  safe 
passage  inside  from  one  bay  to  the  other.     To  Banks^  Say  the 
fishermen  resort  every  year,  between  March  and  July,  to  take  the 
whale,  which  come  m  there  in  great  numbers  at  that  season,  in 
pursuit  of  the  squid  or  cuttle  nsh,  which  are  brought  into  the 
eddy  formed  there  by  the  rapid  currents  that  prevail.     In  this 
bay  vessek  are  enabled  to  keep  their  stations,  notwitJistrnding 
the  currents  and  calms  which   prevail,  and  frequently  lie  for 
months  between  what  is  called  the  Turtle^s  Nose  of  Narborougii 
and  the  North  Head,  without  once  being  swept  out 

We  had  all  along  calculated  on  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from 
the  enemy  at  the  Gallipagos  Islands.  It  was  the  constant  sub- 
ject of  our  conversation  and  solicitude,  and  every  scheme  was 
adopted  that  could  prove  likely  to  secure  to  us  every  vessel  in  the 
bay,  and  we  did  not  calculate  on  a  number  less  than  ten  or  twelve. 
Indeed,  we  calculated  on  making  more  prizes  there  than  we  could 
mm,  and  hoped  to  be  thus  mdenmified  for  all  loss  of  time^ 
&tigues,  and  anxieties.  However,  the  anxiety  to  know  as  sooo 
as  possible  our  success  or  disappmntment,  induced  me  to  dispatch 
Lieutenant  Downfes  to  take  a  look  round  the  point  of  Narbo- 
ropgb,  and  reoonncHtre  the  bay;  for  the  ships  had  b^n  swept  bj 
the  current,  during  tha.  night,  into  Elizabeth  Bay ;  and,  as  the 
wind  was  very  light,  we  mide  very  little  head-way. 

At  one  oViock  in  the  monupg,  Liieutenant  Downes  returned  to 
the  ship,  which  he  was  enabled  to  find  by  means  of  flashes  made 
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from  time  to  time  by  us.  He  reported  that  he  did  not  arrive  at 
the  north  point  of  Narborough  or  Turtle^s  Nose,  until  near  sun- 
dovn,  ana  that  he  could  peroeiTe  no  yessels  in  the  bay ;  but  ob- 
served, at  the  same  time,  that  the  weather  was  hazj,  and  as  the 
bay  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  side  to  side,  and  about  the 
same  depth,  it  was  pos^ble  for  vessels  to  have  been  there  without 
his  being  able  to  observe  them.  We  did  not  wish  to  believe  that 
the  bay  was  destitute  of  vessels ;  and  while  there  was  room  to 
build  a  hope  of  meeting  the  enemy,  we  kept  our  spirits  up  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  them,  dther  in  the  bay,  or  at  anctior  in 
a  cove  called  the  Basin,  on  the  Albemarle  side  of  the  passage  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  Banks^  Bay,  where  the  whalers  frequently 
go  to  refit  and  wood,  and  get  tortoises.  Here,  at  times,  a  small 
(quantity  of  fresh  water  may  be  obtained,  but  never  more  than 
sixty  gallons  per  day,  and  seldom  so  large  a  quantity,  and  this 
only  after  heavy  rains.  Lieutenant  Downes  brought  with  him 
several  turtle  of  a  very  large  size,  and  difiPerent  in  their  ap- 
pearance either  from  the  green,  hawks-bill,  loggerhead,  or  trunk 
turtle.  They  were  shaped  much  like  the  green  turtle,  but  were 
of  a  black,  disagreeable  appearance  and  smell. 

On  doubling  the  point  of  Narborough,  our  yards  were  com« 
pletely  manned  by  seamen  and  officers,  whose  anxiety  had  taken 
them  aloft,  all  examining  stricdy  every  part  of  the  bay,  but  could 
discover  no  vessels.  At  length  the  cry  of  sail  ho !  and  shortly 
afterwards  another,  seemed  to  electrify  every  man  on  board,  and 
it  seemed  now  as  if  all  our  hopes  and  expectations  were  to  be 
realized.  But  in  a  few  minutes  those  illusory  prospects  vanished, 
and  as  sudden  dejection,  proceediiL^  from  disappointment,  tock 
place ;  for  th^  supposed  sails provedto  be  only  wnite  appearances 
on  the  shore.  Still,  however,  we  did  hot  despair;  we  had  not  yet 
examined  the  basin ;  perhaps  it  misht  contain  some  vessels ;  and, 
as  we  were  now  only  about  five  mues  from  it.  Lieutenant  Downes 
vras  dispatched  to  reconnoitr^^^  well  as  to  see  if  it  was  a  suit- 
able situation  for  us  to  refit  the  ship,  fill  up  our  wood,  and  what 
quantity  of  water  could  tliere  be  obtained.  He  did  not  get  in 
until  alter  sundown,  and  returned  to  the  ship  at  one  o^clock  in 
the  morning;  and,  to  complete  our  disaopointment,  reported 
that  he  had  seen  no  vessels.  To  remove  all  doubts  in  my  mind, 
I  determined  to  visit  it  myself;  and,  as  the  moon  was  now  rising, 
directed-  my  boat  to  be  prepared,  and  started  from  the  ship, 
arriving  at  the  bann  at  sunrise,  which  I  found  every  thing  that 
could  be  desired  to  afford  perfect  security  for  a  ship  of  the  largest 
size.  The  art  of  man  could  not  have  formed  a  more  beautiful 
basin,  which  is  at  the  entrance  about  thre^  cables^  length  over, 
and  equally  enlarges  to  five  cabW  length,  terminating  in  a 
rouna  bottom.    The  whole  is  surrounded  by  high  cliffs,  except 
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at  the  very  bottom,  where  is  the  only  landing  for  boats,  at  a 
.  small  ravine,  having  three  fieithoms  water  along  side  of  the  xocka, 
.  which  from  evety  side  to  the  middle,  gnulually  deepens  to  twelve 
fathoms,  and  has  every  where  a  dear,  dark,  sandy  bottom,  free 
from  rocks  and  every  other  dan^.  Vessels  should  moor  iiere 
head  and  stem,  and  when  bound  m  should  keep  mid-channd,  and 
choose  their  distance  from  the  shore  and  depth  of  water.  But  as 
th^  may  be  liable  to  be  deceived  from  the  great  height  of  the 
hills,  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  in  a  boat  to  anchor  a  ImoY  at 
the  spot  where  the  ship  should  let  go  her  anchor.  We  saw  neve 
an  abundance  of  fish  and  green  turtle,  and  on  landing  found  both 
the  sea  and  land  guanas,  lizards,  asmall  ^rey  snake,  an'da  Tariety 
of  birds;  also,  trees  of  a  conuderable  size,  which  would  afiord 
wood  for  shipping,  and  among  them  a  species,  from  which  oozed  a 
resinous  substance,  in  very  large  quantities,  dnpping  from  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  This  tree  produces  a  fruit  nearly  as  large  as 
a  cberxy ;  it  was  then  green,  and  had  a  very  aromatic  smell  and 
taste. 

Oaour  return  we  perceived  a  little  mcusture  on  a  flat  rock,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  and  with  much  difficulty  I 
succeeded  in  landing.     This  I  found  to  be  the  watering-^Iace  we 
were  in  search  of.     in  this  rock  I  found  four  holes,  each  about  14 
JBiches  square,  and  from  six  to  seven  d&espy  which  had  apparently 
lieen  cut  by  some  pmon  with  a  pickaxe,  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing the  water  as    it    dripped   from   the  rocks   aJbove.        The 
whole  island    is  a  hght  and   thirsty  soH,  composed    entirely 
of  volcanic  matter,  and  probably  «o^es  its  origin  to  na  distant 
period^  for  the  volcanic  cinders  and    other  appeanmces    lying 
an  every    part    of  the  surface,  as    well  as   tha   innumiaable 
craters,    and   hills  composed  of  ashes  and  lava,  all  iipparent- 
Ij^    fresh,    and    in    most  pacts    destitute,   of   verdure,    auffi- 
Gioithr  prove  that  they  have  not  long  been  thrown  from  the 
bowels  of  the  ocean.    These  thirsty  mountains,  like  a  sponge, 
soak  from,  the  passing  clouds  the  moisture,  which  serves  to  keep 
ahve  the  scanty  vegetation  scattered  over  their  mdes ;    but  they 
permit  none  of  it  to  escape  in  springs  or  streams  of  water,  for  tl^ 
support  of  animal  life.     On  the  si<&  of  a  rock  at  this  watering- 
place,  we  found  the  names  of  several  Ei^lish  and  American  ahips 
icut,  who96  crews  had  been  there ;  and  but  a  short  distance  fitm 
thenoe  was  erected  a  hut,  built  of  loose  stones,  but  desotute  of  a 
voof.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  it  were  scattered,  in  considendik 
quantities,  the  bones  and  shells  of  land  and  sea  tortoises.     This  I 
i^erwards  understood  was  the  work  of  a  wretched  Epglish  sailor,  i 
who  had  been  landed  there  by  his  captain,  destitute  of  every  thin^,  j 
for  having  used  some  insultmg  language  to  him.    Here  he  es- 
Wd  near  ^  yc>f  on  land  tortoises  and  guanas,  and  bis  sole  dc« 
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pcndenee  for  water  was  oa  the  precarious  sunply  he  could  get 
ircNii  the  dri)^ng8  of  the  rocks;  at  lengthy  findiog  that  po  one 
was  likely  to  come  to  take  him  from  thence,  and  fearful  of  perish- 
ing for  tne  want  of  water,  he  formed  a  determination  to  attempt 
at  all  hazards  getting  into  Banks!  Bay,  where  the  ships  cruise  lor 
whales.  With  this  view  he  provided  himself  with  two  seal  skins, 
with  which,  blown  up,  he  lormed  a  float ;  and,  after  hazarding 
<lestruction  from  the  snarks,  which  frequently  attacked  his  vessel, 
and  which  he  kept  off  with  the  stick  tliat  served  him  as  a  paddle, 
he  succeeded  at  length  in  getting  alongside  an  American  ship 
early  in  the  morning,  wl^re  nis  unexpected  arrival  not  only  sur- 
prised but  alarmed  the  crew.  His  appearance  was  scarcely  human ; 
clothed  in  the  skins  of  seals,  his  countenance  haggard,  thin,  and 
emaciated,  his  beard  and  hair  long  and  matted,  they  suf^posed  him 
a  bein^  from  another  world.  The  commander  of  the  vessel  where 
he  amved  felt  a  great  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  and  deter- 
mined for  the  m<Mnent  to  bring  to  punishment  the  vUlain  who  had, 
by  thus  cruelly  ex))osing  the  ufe  of  a  fellow-being,  violated  every 
principle  of  humanity ;  out  from  some  cause  or  other  he  was  pre- 
ventea  from  carryimr  into  effect  his  laudable  intentions,  ana  to 
this  day  the  poor  sailor  has  not  had  justice  done  him. 

At  aay4i^t  on  the  momins  of  the  S9th,  I  was  roused  from 
mj  cot,  where  I  passed  a  rieej^ess  and  anxious  night,  by  the  cry 
of  **  sail  koT  ^*  saU  ho  P*  which  was  re-echoed  through  the  ship, 
and  in  a  moment  all  hands  were  on  deck.     The  stirange  sail  prov- 
ed to  be  a  large  ship,  bearing  west,  to  which  we  gave  chase ;  and 
in  an  hour  afterwards  we  discovered  two  others,  bearing  southwest, 
equally  large  in  their  appearance.     I  had  no  doubt  oi  their  being 
British  whSe-ships ;  and  as  I  was  certain  that  toward  mid-dajr, 
as  usual,  it  woulo  fall  calm,  I  felt  confident  we  should  succeed  m 
taking  the  whole  of  them.     I  continued  my  pursuit  of  the  first 
diaeoveced  vessel,  and  at  nine  o^clock  spoke  har  under  British 
colours.     She  proved  to  be  the  British  whale-ship  Montezumai 
Captain  Baxter,  with  one  thousand  foiu*  hundred  barrels  of  sper^ 
maceti  oil.    I  invited  the  captain  on  board ;  and  while  he  was  in 
my  cabin,  giving  me  such  information  as  was  in  his  power  re- 
specting the  oth^  whale-ships  about  the  Gallipagos,   I  took  his 
crew  on  board  the  Essex,  put  an  officer  and  crew  in  the  Monte* 
zuma,  and  continued  in  pursuit  of  the  other  vessels,  which  made 
all  exertions  to  get  from  us.    At  eleven  A.  M.,  according  to  my 
expectations,  it  fell  calm ;  we  were  then  at  the  distance  of  eight 
mues  from  them.     I  had  reason  from  the  information  obtained, 
to  beUeve  them  to  be  the  British  armed  whale-ship  Greorgiana,  of 
six  eighteen-pounders,  and  the  Policy,  of  ten  six-pounders,  the 
one  having  oh  board  thirty-five,  ana  the  other  twenty-six  men ; 
but  that  they  were  British  ships,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt, 
aiid  wc  were  determined  to  have  them  at  all  hazards.     Thick  and 
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hazy  weather  b  prevalent  here,  and,  as  there  was  every  indicatioa 
of  it,  I  wafr  fearful  that,  in  the  event  of  a  breeze,  one  or  the  other 
of  them  might  make  its  escape  from  us,  as  I  had  understood  that 
they  were  reputed  fast  sailers.  I  therefore  thought  it  adviseable 
to  attempt  them  in  our  boats,  and  with  this  view  had  them  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  few  niinutes  they  departea  in 
two  divisions.  Lieut.  Downes,  in  the  whale  boat,  commanded 
the  first  division,  consisting  of  the  third  cutter,  Lieutefnant 
M^Knight,  joUyboat,  sailing-master  Cowell,  and  second  cutter. 
Midshipman  Isaacs ;  and  Lieutenant  Wihner,  in  the  pinnace,  com- 
manding  the  second  division,  consisting  of  the  1st  cutter.  Lieu- 
tenant Wilson,  and  gig,  lieutenant  Gamble  of  the  marines.  The 
heavy  rowing  boats  occa^oned  oonedderable  delay  to  the  whole,  as 
I  had  given  the  most  positive  orders  that  the  boats  diould  be 
brought  into  action  all  together,  and  that  no  officer  should  take 
advanta^  of  the  ideetness  of  his  boat  to  proceed  a^-head  of  the 
rest,  beheving  that  some  of  them,  from  thar  extreme  anxie^  to 
join  with  the  enemy,  might  be  so  imprudent  as  to  do  so.  At  two 
o'clock,  the  boats  were  about  a  mile  from  the  vessels,  (which  w^e 
about  a  miarter  of  a  mile  apart,)  when  they  hoisted  Engli^ 
colours  and  fired  several  guns.  The  boats  now  formed  in  one 
division,  and  pulled  for  the  largest  ship,  which,  as  they  approach- 
ed, kept  her  guns  trained  on  them.  The  signal  was  made  for 
boardu^;  and,  when  lieutenant  Downes  arrived  within  a  few 
yards  of  her  gangway,  and  directed  them  to  surrender,  the  colours 
were  hauled  down.  They  now  proceeded  for  the  other  vessel, 
after  leaving  an  officer  and  some  men  on  board,  aiid  as  soon  as 
she  was  haikd,  she  fcdlowed  the  example  of  the  first  by  striking 
her  colours.  Shortly  afterwards  a  breeze  sprung  up,  the  prizes 
bore  down  for  us,  and  we  welcomed  the  safe  return  of  our  ship 
mates  with  three  hearty  cheers.  The  captured  vessels  proved  to 
be  as  I  had  expected,  the  Greorgiana,  Captain  Pitts,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tons,  and  the  Policy  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  tons ;  and  these  three  vessels,  which  we  had  taken  with  so 
litde  trouble,  were  estimated  to  be  worth  in  England  upwards  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  possession  of  these  vessels,  besides  the  great  satisfaction  it 
produced,  was  attended  by  another  advantage  of  no  less  import- 
ance, as  it  relieved  all  our  wants  except  one,  to  wit,  the  want  of 
water.  From  them  we  obtained  an  abundant  supply  of  cordace, 
canvas,  paints,  tar,  and  every  other  article  necessary  for  the  ship, 
of  all  of  which  she  stood  in  great  need,  as  her  slender  stock  brougni 
from  America  had  now  become  worn  out  and  useless.  Besides 
the  articles  necessary  for  the  ship,  we  became  supplied  with  a 
stock  of  provisions,  as  those  vessels  when  they  sailed  from  Eng- 
land were  provided  with  provisions  and  Stores  for  upwards  of 
three  years,  and  had  not  yet  consumed  half  their  stock.     Thev 
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had  been  in  at  JameB''  Idand,  and  had  supplied  tbemeelves 
abundantly  with  those  extraordinary  ^nimala  the  tMtmses  of  the 
Gallipagos,   which  properly  deserve  the  name  of  die  elejdiant 


Many  of  these  tortoises  were  of  a  tize  to  wog^  upwards  a! 
three  hundred  weight ;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  more  di»- 
aereeable  or  clumsy  than  they  are  m  tneir  external  appcaranoe. 
Their  motion  resembles  strongly  that  of  the  elephant;  their  steps 
alow,  regular,  and  heavy ;  they  cany  their  body  about  a  foot  frcKn 
the  ground,  and  their  legs  and  feet  bear  no  sUeht  resembUnce  to 
the  animal  tp  which  I  have  likened  them ;  their  neck  is  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  very  slender ;  th^  head 
is  proportioned  to  it,  and  stnmgly  resembUs  that  of  a  sa-pent. 
But  what  seems  the  most  extracndinaiy  in  this  animal,  is  the 
length  of  time  that  it  can  exist  without  food  ;  for  I  have  been 
well  assured,  that  they  have  been  piled  away  among  casks  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship,  where  they  have  been  kept  eighteen  months,  and 
when  killed  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  were  found  to  have 
suffered  no  diminution  in  fatness  or  excellence.  They  carry 
with  them  a  constant  supply,  of  water,  in  a  bag  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  which  cootwns  about  two  g^ons :  and  on  tasting  that 
found  in  those  we  killed  on  board,  it  proved  perfectly  &esa  and 
sweet  ■  They  are  very  resdess  when  exposed  to  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  but  will  he  in  the  dark  from  one  year's  end  (o 
the  other  without  moving.  In  the  day-time  they  appear  re- 
markably quick-oghted  and  timid,  drawmg .their  head  into  their 
shell  on  the  slightest  motion  of  any  object ;  but  they  are  entirely 
destitute  of  hearing,  as  the  loudest  ncuse,  even  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
does  not  seem  to  alarm  them  in  the  sliffhtest  degree,  and  at  night, 
or  in  the  dark  they  appear  perfectly  bund- 
On  examining  the  Geoi^iana,  I  found  her  not  only  a 
noble   ship,   but   well   calculated   for  a  cruiser ;    I    therefore 
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detemiined  to  equip  and  arm  her  completely,  and  mounted 
on  her  the  ten  guns  of  the  Policy,  making  her  whole  number  now 
sMiteen,  to  which  were  added  two  swivels,  and  a  number  of 
heavy  blunderbusses  mounted  on  swivels,  aa  well  aa  all  the 
muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  other  military  equipmenta  we 
could  find  on  board  tlie  other  vessels.  By  these  means  rendmnfi; 
her  as  formidable,  in  point  of  armament,  as  any  of  the  JBiitisfa 
letters  of  marque  I  could  hear  of  in  this  ocessx.  The  com- 
mand of  this  vessel,  now  completely  equipped  for  war,  I  nve 
to  Lieutenant  Downes,  with  a  crew  consisting  of  thirty-six  oi  chit 
own  men,  and  five  of  the  men  who  had  entered  from  prises, 
making  her  number  altogether  forty-one  men.  We  dow  con- 
siderea  the  sloop  of  war  (reoi^ana,  as  she  was  styled,  no  trifling 
augmentation  of  our  own  force.  But,  taken  in  aoother  point  of 
view,  she  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  safety ;  for,  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  Essex,  a  drcumstaiioe  to 
which  she  was  every  moment  liable,  while  cruising  in  a  sea  with 
which  we  were  little  acquainted,  we  could  calculate  on  relief 
fiY>m  the  Georgiana.  On  the  dth  she  hoisted  the  American 
ensign  and  pendant,  and  saluted  the  Essex  with  seventeen  guns, 
which  was  returned  by  our  crew  with  three  cheers. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
GaUipctgos  Ishmds;  Fishery. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  we  were,  by  lunar  observation,  in  the 
longitude  of  89^  12'  west ;  and  cm  the  meridian  of  the  same  day 
in  latitude  1**  19,9^*'  north.  I  found  we  were  daily  losing 
ground  by  the  violence  of  the  northwest  current^  and  beEeved 
uiat  we  should  make  more  h^id-way  by  taking  die  dullest  sailer, 
the  Monteeuma,  in  tow.  But  after  getting  a  hawser  fast  to  her, 
we  found  that  the- best  sailers,  wim  all  the  canvas  they  could 
spread,  could  not  keep  way  unth  us,  and  we  were  frequendy 
obliged  to  shorten  s^l  for  them  to  come  up. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  we  very  miex- 
pectedlydi8cova*ed  land  ahead,  and  on  the  weather  bow.  The  wind 
oontinuuig  light  and  bailing  during  the  night,  we  kept  plying  to 
the  southwara,  and  in  our  endeavours  were  greatly  assisted  by  a 
strong  current  In  the  morning  we  were  about  four  leagues 
distant  from  an  island  of  copsidarable  height  in  the  midcUe,  m- 
dually  sloping- off  every  way  to  long  low  points,  and  boundka  on 
every  part  (within  sight)  by  fine  long  sandy  beaches.  The 
island  appeared  covered  with  verdure,  and  haa  a  very  agreeable 
uid  inviting  appearance.     I  at  first  supposed  it  to  be  James' 
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tfiland,  as  did  all  the  prisoners  who  were  acquainted  with  its 
appearance;  but  the^^  all  declared,  that  although  it  had  tome 
resemblance  to  that  island,  they  could  not  recdilect  the  sandy 
beaches  and  fine  bays  with  which  this  appeared  indented.  As  I 
could  not  find  any  correspondence  between  the  position  of  this 
and  other  islands  in  sight,  with  those  laid  down  on  Colnet*s  chart, 
the  only  one  which  h^  been  drawn  of  the  Gallipagcs,  I  felt  my- 
self much  staggered  in  the  belief  of  this  being  James^ ;  but 
though  it  is  not  unlikely  diat  the  want  of  correspondence  nught  be 
owing  to  the  general  incorrectness  of  the  chart,  as  we  have  found 
it  filled  with  errors,  none  of  the  islands  bdng  laid  down  agreeable 
to  their  true  position :  nor  are  the  shores  of  any  of  them  cor- 
rectly traced ;  and  there  are  also  many  islands  in  this  group  not 
noti<^  in  his  chart  But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Captain 
Colnet  did  not  make  a  correct  chart  of  the  Gallipagos,  as  he 
merely  sailed  around  the  group,  without  passing  through  it ;  and 
had  he  even  passed,  as  We  have  done,  twice  through  them,  strong 
currents  and  foggy  weather  would  have  tended  greatly  to  misled 
his  judgment,  ana  baffle  all  calculation  as  to  distance. 

I  now  bore  away  for  Charles'  Island,  where  I  anchored  at 
four  P.  M.,  in  eight  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  one  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  long  sandy  beach  within  the  reef,  the  DeviPs 
Rock,  or  Rock  Dismal,  bearing  E.  N.  £.,  and  the  west  point  of 
the  i^and  S.  W.  by  S. ;  the  bottom,  however,  appeared  roclky,  and 
on  a  closer  examination  of  the  harbour,  I  found  we  shoula  have 
Iain  in  deeper  water,  with  much  better  shelter  and  bptu^m,  closer 
in  shore.  The  prizes  and  Barclay  followed  us  in,  and  anchored 
between  us  and  the  beach. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  our  arrival,  a  sail 
was  discovered  to  the  westward,  standing  in  for  the  island.  I 
immediately  caused  preparation  to  be  made  for  sending  the  boats 
after  her,  as  the  wind  was  very  light ;  but  on  her  nearer  ap- 
proach, when  she  made  her  private  signal,  discovered  it  to  be  the 
Georg^ana.  Her  arrival,  although  unexpected,  gave  me  much 
pleasure ;  and  on  Lieutenant  Downes  coming  on  board,  he  in- 
formed me,  that,  on  doubling  the  southwest  part  of  the  island 
which  we  had  supposed  to  b^  James*,  he  had  discovered  several 
other  small  islanas,  and  had  experienced  rapid  currents,  which 
liad  put  the  safety  of  the  ship  in  jeopardy,  as  they  had  swept 
him  very  near  to  a  high  rock,  which  lies  in  a  passage  of  about  two 
miles  wide,  formed  by  the  southwest  part  of  me  island  and 
another*  smaller  island.  He  had  felt  the  same  embarrassments  as 
myself  with  respect  to  the  island,  and  it  was  with  no  little  difii- 
culty  that  he  extricated  himself  from  the  dan^rs  of  rocks  and 
breakers,  with  which  he  was  environed  in  this  unknown  navi- 
gation.    After  getting  clear  of  them,  and  finding  himself  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  CharW  laland,  he  had  detennined  to  look  In 
there  before  going  to  Albemarle,  in  hopes  of  meeting  a  prize, 
little  expecting  to  find  me  there  at  anchor. 

After  Lieutenant  Downes  had  been  with  me  a  short  time,  I 
dispatched  him  to  Albemarle,  in  pursuit  of  .the  stranger  who  bad 
touched  at  the  island  before  us,  oirectin^  lum  to  slop  at  Charles^ 
Island  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  ana,  should  he  not  find  me 
there,  to  search  at  the  foot  of  the  stake  to  which  the  letter-boi 
is  attached,  where  I  should  bury  a  bottle  containing  instructions 
for  him. 

The  cotton  plant  was  found  growing  spontaneously,  and  a  tree 
of  a  very  aromatic  flavour  and  taste,  which  was  no  other  than 
the  one  K>rmerly  mentioned,  found  on  the  island  of  Albemarle, 
and  producing  m  large  quantities,  a  resinous  substance.  This 
Mr.  Adams  cfeclared  was  the  alcomoque,  so  famous  for  the  cure 
of  consumptions,  and  is  probably  the;  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
Colnet,  ana  called  by  him  the  algarrooa. 

The  only  quadrupeds  found  on  the  island  were  tortoises,  lizards, 
and  a  few  sea  guanas ;  the  land  guana  was  not  to  be  found.  Doves 
peculiar  to  these  islands,  of  a  small  size,  and  beautiful  plumage, 
were  very  numerous,  and  afforded  great  amusement  to  the  youn^r 
j^art  of  the  crew  in  killing  them  with  sticks  and  stones,  wluch 
was  nowise  difficult,  as  they  were  very  tame.  The  English  mock- 
in^j^bird  was  also  found  in  ^reat  numbers,  and  a  small  blackbird, 
with  a  remarkably  short  and  strong  bill,  and  a  shrill  libte.  These 
were  the  only  birds  except  aquatic  found  here ;  the  latter  were 
not  numerous,  and  consisted  of  teal,  which  frequented  a.  lagoon 
on  the  east  part  bf  the  bay,  pelicans,  boobies,  and  other  birds 
common  to  all  the  islands  of  these  seas.  Sea  turtles  and  seals  were 
scarce  and  shy. 

From  this  island,  James\  Albemarle,  Norfolk,  Barringtoa, 
Crossman'^s,  CharW,  and  many  others,  were  to  be  seen ;  but  we 
could  perceive  none  that  bore  the  slightest  resemblance,  in  po- 
sition or  appearance,  to  those  called,  by  Captain  Colnet,  Dun- 
can^s  and  Jarvis^  Islands.  As  this  islana  was  now  destitute  of  a 
name,  and  he  could  perceive  no  traces  of  its  having  been  vi^ted 
before,  he  highly  complimented  me,  by  jiving  it  the  name  of 
Porter's  Island. 

The  southwest  landing  of  this  island  is  in  latitude  0^  4S'  14" 
south,  longitude  90^  27^9"  west. 

The  northwest  landing  is  in  latitude  0^  3£'  40''  south,  longi- 
tude 90«  23'  64"  west 

The  northeast  landing  is  in  latitude  0®  81'  12"  south,  iQDintude 
DO*  12/  46''  west 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  as  w»  were  standing  to  the 
northward  witli  the  Montezuma  in  tow,  the  Barclay  loo&ng  out 
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on  our  staiboard,  and  the  Policy  on  our  larboard  quarter,  the 
men  on  the  look-out  on  board  the  Essex  discovered  a  sail  ridit  a- 
head,  and  immediately  the  Montezuma  was  cast  off,  and  all  sail 
made  in  chase.  At  sunset  we  could  see  her  plainly  finom  deck, 
and^  as  she  was  standing  from  us  with  all  the  sail  she  could 
crowd,  I  entertained  no  hopes  of  coming  up  with  her  in  the 
ni^ht.  I  directed  three  of  the  fastest  rowing  boats  to  be  manned 
with  as  many  armed  men  as  they  could  cany,  and  to  proceed, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Wilmer,  to  the  Montezuma, 
with  orders  to  take  three  of  that  ship^s  boats,  and  before  night  to 
proceed  to  take  his  station  astern  of  the  stranger,  so  that  he  could 
keep  sight  of  him,  placing  the  other  in  a  line  astern  of  him,  so 
that  a  communication  could  be  had  by  signal  from  the  headmost 
boat  to  the  Montezuma,  and  from  thence  to  the  Essex.  By  this 
arrang^tnent  I  hoped  to  be  guided  by  flashes  in  my  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  prevent  the  probability  of  his  escaping.  I  di- 
rected Lieutenant  Wilmer  not  to  make  any  attack  on  her,  unless 
it  should  prove  perfectly  calm,  and  then  to  row  up  with  muffled 
oars,  and  Doard  ner  by  surprise.  To  prevent  any  other  mode  of 
attack  being  made,  I  allowed  them  no  other  arms  than  a  pbtol^ 
cutlass,  and  boarding-axe,  each. 

We  were  soon  dongside  of  him,  when  I  hoisted  English 
colours^  and  directed  her  commander  to  come  on  board,  which 
order  w^a  soon  complied  with,  when  at  this  instant  another 
strange  sail  was  descried  from  the  mast-head.  A  few  men  were 
taken  out  of  oiur  prize,  which  proved  to  be  the  British  letter  of 
marque  diip  Atlantic,  Obadiah  Wier  master,  employed  in  whal- 
ing, and  mounting  six  guns,  (eighteen  pounders.)  As  soon  as 
the  Montezuma  came  up,  I  threw  some  men  on  board  the  Au 
lantic,  with  Lieutenant  STKnigfat,  and  sent  her  in  pursuit  of  the 
other  stranger  to  the  north-west,  while  I  steered  more  northerly ; 
for,  as  the  Atlantic  was  reputed  the  fastest  mailer  in  those  seas,  I 
had  no  doubt,  by  thb  means,  of  rendering  her  capture  certain. 
We  were  soon  convinced  that  the  Atlantic  deserved  ner  character 
for  sailing,  as  during  the  chase  we  had  very  little  advantage  of  her, 
notwithstanding  we  nad  all  the  sul  we  could  cany,  and  she  the 
whole  time  without  her  studding-sails,  having  none  bent  Night 
was  now  fast  approaching;  we  were  doubtful  whether  we  were 
near  enough  to  Keep  sight  of  our  new  chase,  which  our  prisoners 
infonned  us  was  another  Britsh  letter  of  marque.  As  it  grew 
dark,  we  once  lost  sis^ht  of  her ;  but  we  soon  discovered  her  again 
by  means  of  our  ni^t-glasses,  and  on  her  heaving  about  to  elude 
us,  on  the  supposition  that  we  could  no  longer  see  her,  we  soon 

S5t  alongside  of  her,  and  on  firing  a  shot  at  ner,  she  hove  to.     I 
irected  ner  commander  to  repair  on  board,  which  he  refused  to 
do  until  he  know  who  we  vif&re,    I  now  perodved  by  his  lights 
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that  be  was  pnmared  for  actioiit  and  fired  ope  shot  between  hif 
masts  to  intimiaate  him,  threatening  him  with  a  broadade  if  \a 
did  nat  repair  on  board  immediately.   This  had  the  desired  effect^ 
as  he  soon  came  on  board,  preinred  to  meet  in  us  an  enemy, 
This  vessel  proved  to  be  the  British  letter  of  marque  ship  Grec.> 
wich,  of  ten  guns,  a  prime  sailer,  employed  in  the  whale  fishen. 
Her  captain  had  taken  in  a  good  stock  of  Dutch  courage,  and, 
from  the  preparations  that  were  made  on  board  his  vessel,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  intentions  to  have  fired  into  us,  had  hei 
not  been  intimidated  by  the  shot  we  gave  him  between  his  masts. 
I  must  here  observe,  that  the  captain  of  the  Atlantic,  (an 
American  from  Nantucket,  where  he  nas  a  wife  and  family,)  on 
his  first  coming  on  board  the  Essex,  expressed  his  extreme  plea- 
sure on  finding  (as  he  supposed  we  were)  an  English  frigate  in 
those  seas.     He  informed  me  that  he  had  sailed  from  England 
under  convoy  of  the  Java  frigate,  and  had  put  into  port  Vraya  a 
few  days  after  the  Essex,  an  American  frigate,  bad  left  there; 
that  the  Java  had  sailed  immediately  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  that 
it  was  the  general  belief  the  Essex  nad  gone  around  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope.     He  parted  with  the  Java  after  crossing  the  lint-, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Conception,  heard  she  had  been  sunk  cif 
Bahia  by  the  American  fngate  Constitution.    On  enquiry  rt- 
«pecting  the  American  vessels  in  the  South  Seas,  he  informed  dk 
that  about  Conception  was  the  best  place  to  cruise  for  them,  for 
he  bad  left  at  that  place  nine  of  them  in  an  unprotected  and  de- 
fenceless state,  and  entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves ; 
that  they  were  almost  dauy  arriving  thoe,  and  that  he  had  no 
doubt,  by  gcnng  off  there,  we  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  moat 
of  them.   I  asked  him  how  he  reconciled  it  to  lumself  to  sail  from 
England  under  the  British  fibg,  and  in  an  armed  ship,  after  hos- 
tilities had  taken  place  between  the  two  countries.    He  said  he 
Ibtmd  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  to  himself;  for,  although  he 
was  born  in  America,  he  was  an  EngU^man  at  heart.    This 
man  ajqpeared  the  poishled  gentleman  in  his  manners,  but  evi- 
dently {x>ssessed  a  corrupt  heart,  and,  like  all  other  ren^docs, 
was  desirous  of  ddng  nis  native  country  all  the  injury  in  his 
power,  with  the  hope  of  thereby  in^tiatii^  himself  with  his  oev 
friends.     I  permitted  him  to  remam  in  his  error  some  tim^  but 
at  lepfj^  introduced  to  him  the  captains  of  the  Montezuma  and 
Georgiana,  who  soon  undeceived  him  with  respect  to  our  bon? 
an  English  frigate.    I  had  felt  great  jnty  for  these  two  lust  gen- 
tlemen, and  had  made  the  evils  of  war  bear  as  light  on  them  a? 
possible,  by  purchasing  of  them,  for  the  use  of  Uie  crew.  th«i 
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ecal  my  indi^piation  at  his  conduct.  He  endeavoured  to  do  away 
the  imprestton  hb  conduct  had  niade,  by  artfully  putting  tlie 
<;aae  to  myself;  and  with  a  view  of  rendermg  him  easy^  aa  I  did 
not  wish  to  triumph  over  the  wretch,  I  informed  him  that  I  was 
willing"  to  make  some  allowances  for  his  conduct. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Greenwich,  I  informed  her  com* 
mander,  John  Shuttleworth,  as  well  as  Obadiah   Wier,  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  I  felt  every  disposition  to  act  generously  towards 
tliem.     Shuttleworth  was  however  so  much  intoxicated,  and  his 
language  so  insulting,  that  it  was  with  diJ9Sculty  I  could  refrain 
from  turning  him  out  of  my  cabin.    Wier  was  more  reserved 
(luring  my  presence  there;  but,  duty  requiring  me  on  deck,  he^ 
in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  officers,  used  the  most  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  government  of  the  United  states ;  and  he,  as  well 
as  Shuttleworth,  consoled  themselves  with  the  pleasing  hope,  that 
British  frigates  would  soon  be  sent  to  chastise  us  for  our  temerity 
in  venturing  so  far  fron»  home.    They  were  at  length,  however, 
shown  to  the  apaitment  allotted  them,  where  feeling,  in  some 
measure,  restraint  removed,  they  gave  full  vent  to  their  anger, 
and  indulged  in  the  most  abusive  lan^^uage  against  our  govern- 
ment, the  sliip  and  her  officers,  lavishing  on  me  in  particular  the 
most  scurrilous  epithets,  and  giving  me  appellations  that  would 
have  suited  a  buccanier.    They  really  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
they  were  prisoners  and  in  my  power,  and  that  it  would  be  more 
to  Uieir  advantage  to  trust  entirely  to  my  generosity,  than  to  irri^ 
tate  me  by  sudi  unprovoked  abuse.     However,  I  determined 
next  day  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  their  con- 
duct»  and  did  so  witliout  violating    eitner  the  principles  ot 
humanity  or  the  rules  of  war.    I  let  them  feel  that  they  were 
dependent  entirely  on  my  generosity ;  and  this  haughty  English-* 
many  who  thought  to  have  terrified  us  with  the  name  of  a  Briton^ 
and  this  renegido,  who  would  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his 
pountry^  were  now  so  humbled  by  a  sense  of  their  own  oondnctt 
and  of  what  they  merited,  that  they  would  have  licked  the  dust 
from  my  feet,  had  it  been  reauired  of  them  to  do  sa 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  was  occupied  in.  arranging  the 
crews  of  our  new  prizes,  and  getting  the  baggage  of  the  prisoners 
out  of  them*  It  afibrded  me  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  dis* 
Gover«  that  the  Atlantic  had  on  board  about  one  hundred  tons  oi 
wtfjeac^  an  article  of  more  value  to  us  than  any  thin^  else ;  for  we 
scarcely  had  weXet  remaining  on  board  our  own  ship,  to  take  us 
even  to  the  island  of  Cocos.  Some  of  our  prizes  were  very  far  short 
of  the  necessary  supply ;  and  none  of  the  others  had  more  than 
sufficient  to  answer  their  purpose.  It  was  also  a  consolation  to 
find,  that  by  these  two  last  vessels  we  had  obtained  the  most 
abundant  supply  of  provisions  of  every  description,  and  naval 
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stores,  such  as  cordage,  canvas,  paints,  tar,  &c.  Sec,  mcxne  than 
we  required ;  also  seamen^s  clotning  in  conaderable  (quantities, 
and  or  a  superior  quality,  for  our  people.  As  these  vessels  had 
bete  only  a  few  days  from  James  Island,  we  found  on  board 
them  eight  hundred  tortoises  of  a  very  large  size,  and  suiBdent 
to  furnish  all  the  ships  with  fresh  provisions  for  one  month. 

Our  fleet  now  consisted  of  six  sail  of  vessels,  without  including 
the  Georgiana.  On  board  of  the  last  captured  vessels  ^  I  pat  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  fight  their  guns,  giving  lieutenant 
M^Knight  charge  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  for  want  of  sea  officers, 
I  put  Liieutenaot  Gamble  of  the  marines  in  charge  of  the  Green- 
wich. I  had  much  confidence  in  the  discretion  of  this  gentleman  ; 
and,  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  nautical  knowledge,  I  put  two 
expert  seamen  with  him  as  mates,  one  of  ^vhom  was  a  good 
navigator. 

Volunteers  continued  to  offer  from  the  captured  vessels,  and 
my  whole  eifective  force  in  those  seas  noW  consisted  of 
The  Essex,  mounting  46  guns,  and  245  men, 

Georgiana,  16  do.  42  do. 

Atlantic,  6  do.  12  do. 

Greenwich,  10  do.  14  do- 

Montezuma,  2  do.  10  do. 

PoUcy,  10  do. 

Making  in  all  80  guns,        8S3  men ; 

together  with  one  midshipman  and  Ax  men  on  board  the  Barclay* 
My  nrisoners  amounted  in  number  to  eicrht^ ;  but  as  I  had  m- 
viaed  them  among  the  different  ships,  aiiowLng  them  full  allow, 
ance  of  provisions  on  condition  of  tJior  giving  thdr  assistance  in 
working,  we  found  them  as  useful  as  our  own  men  in  navigatxng 
the  prizes.  Thu^our  wh(de  number,  including  the  prisoners, 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  twenty,  and  all  m  ^ood  healthy 
with  the  exception  ct  some  ot  the  latter,  who  were  slightly  affecu 
ed  with  the  scurvy. 

It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  British  seamen  should 
carry  with  them  a  propensity  to  desert  even  into  merchant  vessels, 
saili^  under  the  flag  of  their  natiim,  and  under  dxcumstances  ao 
terrifying.  But  yet  I  am  informed  that  their  deserdon  wfaife  at 
Charles*  Island  has  been  very  common,  even  when  there  was  no 
pros]3ect  whatever  of  obtainmg  water  but  from  the  bowels  of  die 
tortoises.  This  can  only  be  attributed  to  that  tyranny  so  pre- 
valent on  board  their  snips  of  war,  which  has  crept  into  tndr 
merchant  vessels,  and  is  there  aped  by  their  commanders.  Now 
mark  the  difference.  While  the  Essex  lay  at  CharW  Island,  one 
k  if  ^  l^er  crew  was  every  day  on  shore,  and  all  the  prisoner 
who  chose  to  go;    I  even  lent 'the  latter  boats,  whenever  they 
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^vnahed  it,  to  go  for  their  amusement  to  the  other  side  of  the  ii 
N'o  one  attempted  to  desert,  or  to  make  his  escape ;  whenever  a 
^ua  was  fired  every  man  repmred  to  the  beach,  and  no  one  was 
ever  misdi^  when  the  «gnai  war  made. 

On  the  mh  June  we  were  abreast  the  island  of  Narbormigfa» 
and  in  the  afternoon  saw  a  thick  column  of  smoke  rising  rapimy, 
as  from  its  centre,  ascending  to  a  great  height  in  the  aur,  where 
it  spread  off  in  large  white  curls,  and  presented  to  us  a  ffrand  and 
majeKtic  spectacle  We  soon  discovered  that  one  of  the  numer- 
ous volcanoes  had  burst  forth ;  but  there  were  various  opinions 
as  to  its  situation.  Some  supposed  it  to  be  on  Narborough,  others 
to  the  east  of  Narborough,  and  on  the  island  of  Albemane.  I  was 
at  the  latter  opinion,  which  was  confirmed  next  day,  when  we 
had  changed  our  position.  At  night  the  whole  atmon^ere  was 
illuminated  by  it ;  and  yet  we  could  pox^ive  niather  flames  nor 
^Mirks  dirown  out  by  the  crater.  I  am  induced  to  believe  the 
irruption  was  of  short  continuance,  as,  en  the  night  of  the  Tth^  I 
oould  perceive  no  i^pearance  of  it,  although  our  distance^  I 
should  nave  supposed,  would  have  admitted  of  our  seeing  it,  had 
it  not  become  extinct 

The  winds  now  began  to  freshen  from  the  southeast,  and  gave 
us  at  length  some  hope  of  getting  from  those  islands,  where  we. 
had  been  »i  long  and  unexpectedly  delayed  by  calms  and  currents. 
The  Spaniards  call  them  the  Enchanted  Islands,  jMrobably  from 
the  great  difficulty  vessels  have  found  in  getting  from  among 
them.  The  title  seems  wdl  applied,  and  is  such  a  one  as  I  should 
have  felt  disposed  to  ^ve  them,  bad  they  been  destitute  of  a 
name.  We  nave  been  since  the  18th  April  among  them,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  making  every  effort  in  our  power  to 
escape ;  and  although  good  fortune  in  making  prizes  has  weU  re- 
warcied  us  for  the  time  we  have  spent,  still  I  uimk  it  not  unlikely 
we  should  have  been  equally  successful  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  had 
we  been  enabled  to  return  there. 

At  each  end  of  the  longest  beach,  or  landing-place,  oppoate 
the  anchorage,  in  Essex  Bay,  is  a  deep  ravine,  formed  oy  the 
torrents  of  water  which  come,  during  the  heavy  rains,  from  the 
mountains,  and  are  bedded  with  a  hard  and  porous  kind  of  rode, 
or  lava.  We  ascended  each  of  those,  to  the  distance  of  firom  one 
and  a  half  to  two  miles,  where  we  found  small  hollows,  contain, 
ing,  some  half  a  barrel  of  water,  and  others  moie,  but  seldom 
any  that  continued  more  than  bx  or  seven  barrels. 

It  may  also  be  necessaiy  to  describe  particularly  the  route  to 
the  springs,  in  order  that  it  may  be  found  by  those  who  have  not 
been  there  before.  On  the  west  part  of  the  island,  about  six  miles 
from  Essex  Bay,is  a  dark  sandy  beach,called  by  the  w4ialer8,by  way 
of  distinction,  the  Black  Beach,  opposite  to  which  is  an  anchorage 
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for  vessels,  though  much  exposed  to  the  prevalent  winds,  and 
to  a  heavy  swell  which  is  setting  in  there,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  the  bottom  is  foul,  therefore  do  not  consider  it  by  any 
means  a  safe  anchorage.  From  the  aforesaid  beach  is  a  pathway, 
much  trodden,  which  leads  directly  to  the  springs ;  and  ttiis  patti- 
way  once  found,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  m  finding  them.  They 
are  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  shore,  and  an  abundance 
of  water  was  to  be  had  when  we  were  there.  The  road  here  b 
the  best  in  the  island,  though  in  many  places  steep  and  difficult. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Arrival  ai  Tumbez;  Return  to  the  Gallipaffos. 

Wc  passed  on  the  8th  of  June  to  the  northward  of  Abin^on 
island,  and  from  thence  itiade  the  best  of  our  way  for  the  nvcr 
Ttunbez,  intending,  however,  to  touch  at  the  island  of  La  Plata 
on  my  way  there,  to  leave  a  letter  for  Lieutenant  Downes. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  discovered  the  land  a-hcad,  bearing 
Sk  by  E  ;  and  as  we  had,  the  preceding  day,  been  beating  up 
along  shore,  I  had  expected  in  the  morning  to  l)e  up  with  the  idand 
of  I^  Plata.  At  this  place,  it  is  said.  Admiral  Drake  anchored, 
and  divided  his  plunder ;  and  as  it  was  reported  to  be  a  place  little 
ft^qoented,  ana  furnishing  both  hogs  and  goats,  I  believed 
(should  it  answer  the  description  given  of  it)  that  it  would  be  an 
admirable  place  for  a  rendezvous.  All  British,  and  indeed  other 
vessels,  bound  either  from  the  Gallipagos  to  Tumbez,  as  well  as 
those  from  Mexico,  Panama,  &c.  Sec,  and  bound  to  the  south, 
pass  within  sight  of  this  island,  as  indeed  do  those  bound  to  the 
north  from  Lima  and  other  parts  of  Peru,  as  well  as  those  from 
the  coast  of  Chili.  This  island  was  supposed  to  be  the  more 
suitable  for  our  purpose,  as  it  was  represented  as  very  high,  and 
affi>rding  an  extensive  view  of  the  horizon.  At  day-light  I  ran 
in  for  La  Plata,  until  I  supposed  myself  within  two  hides  of  it, 
when  I  h:>ve  too.  A  small  sail  was  discovered  to  the  eastward,  in 
chase  of  which  I  sent  the  Atlantic  and  Greenwich ;  then  took 
two  whale-boats,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  island,  giving 
directions  to  the  Essex  to  lie  off  and  on  until  my  return.  I  soon 
found  I  had  been  deceived  in  estimation  of  my  distance  from 
the  island,  for,  on  my  arrival  there,  I  could  scarcely  see  the 
ships.  On  the  east  side  T  found  a  soft,  white,  sandy  beach,  with 
smooth  water,  and  every  appearance  of  good  anchorage  and  shel- 
ter. On  sounding  within  musket  shot  o?  the  shore,  could  get  no 
bottom  with  fWenty-two  fathoms  of  line,  and  on  the  strictest 
examination  could  find  no  fresh  water,  although  I  went  on  shore 
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Qt  every  place  where  it  was  pbsfiibte  for  a  boat  to  latid.  I  eai^ 
say  with  safety ,  thAt  the  Island  of  La  Plata  affords  no  fresh  wliter, 
except  during  heavy  nuns,  which  are  very  uncommon  on  this 
^t;   nor  £e6  it  afford  wood  in  suiBcient  quantities  to  supply 

This  island  has  been  much  fVequented  by  the  pearl-fishier^,  and 
those  employed  in  saltii^  fish.  Oi  this  we  nad  sufficient  testimony 
in  the  largk  piles  ct  shells  of  the  pearl  oysters,  as  well  as  consi- 
derable heaps  of  salt,  and  ground  cleared  away,  levelled,  and 
otherwise  prepared  for  drying  fish,  which  are  more  abtindiint  fit 
this  island  than  any  other  place  I  have  visited  in  these  seas,  and 
are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  among  the  Gallipagos.  The 
only  birds  we  found  here  were  boobies,  and  man-of-war  hawks. 
We  saw  no  seals  on  or  about  the  island,  and  only  two  ttirtles  at 
9ome  distance  from  the  shore.  No  animals  or  their  traces  were 
discovered  on  the  shote ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  island  was  the 
most  desolate  imaginable.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  olier^  no  advantages  whatever,  that  I  could  discover, 
to  induce  navigators  to  touch  there.  Although  it  is  represented 
to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  for  the  buccaniers,  who  stopped 
there  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  Spahish  fleets,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  that  the  want  of  anchorage  would  have  prevented  their 
u  sing  it  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  19th,  made  the  island  oi  St  Close,  or  Deadman's 
Island.  It  lies  in  the  mouth  of  die  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and 
owes  its  last  name  to  the  strong  Resemblance  it  bears  to  a  corpse, 
the  head  lying  to  the  westward.  It  is  ec^ually  desolate  in  its  ap- 
pearance with  the  island  of  La  Plata,  is  about  three  miles  m 
length,  extremely  narrow,  and  is  said  to  have  anchorage  on  the 
north  side.  The  soundings  off  this  gulf  extend  out  m  sight  of 
land,  where  you  have  Irom  forty  to  forty-five  fathoms,  sbft 
muddy  bottom.  We  all  ran  in  for  the  river  Tumbez,  which 
lies  on  the  south  side  qf  the  gulf,  ahd  alnchored  in  a  depth  of 
five  fathoms  and  a  half  water,  soft  bottom. 

Soon  after  anchoring,  Captain  Randall  proceeded  to  Tumbez, 
at  my  request,  to  sound  the  governor  s&  to  the'  reception  he  wto 
disposed  to  ^ve  us,  taking  with  him  a  handsome  present,  and  ah 
invitation  for  him  to  come  on  bbaifd. 

On  the  d2d,  observed  Captain  Randall's  boat  crossing  the  hir 
of  die  river,  with  soihe  strangers,  ahd  sdon  afterwards  .saw  o6Ss 
of  them  dresdkig  hiittself  in'  uniform.  On  her  coming  alongside^ 
was  infbrined  that  diis  was  the  governor  of  Tumbez,  accomj^ed' 
by  the  collector  of  the  customs,  and  an  old  gentleman  who  called' 
himself  the  god-father  of  the  governor,  and  the  govemor'^s  son: 
Although  the  appearance  of  the  whole  was  as  wretched  ak  can 
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well  be  imagined,  policy  induced  me  to  show  than  «very  atter- 
tion  ;  and,  to  impress  them  with  a  belief  of  my  friendly  dispoation 
and  respect,  I  ^ve  them  a  salute  of  nine  guns  on  their  coming 
cm  hoard.  While  they  remained  with  me,  which  was  until  tie 
next  day,  I  paid  every  attention  to  them  in  my  power,  although 
their  appearance,  which  frequently  excited  the  risibUity  of  my 
crew,  made  me  sometimes  blush  for  my  guests.  The  next  day  I 
visited  the  town  or  hamlet.  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  from 
the  river's  mputh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  first  rising  ground  you 
meet  with.  From  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  lana  is 
all  low,  similar  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  covered  with  rudies, 
reeds,  and  mangroves,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  most  elevated 
parts,  are  to  be  found  the  huts  where  the  natives  have  settled 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil,  which  produces, 
in  great  abundance,  cocoa,  com,  plantains,  melons,  oranges, 
pumpkins,  sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  &c  &c.  Their  houses  are 
formed  of  reeds,  covered  witn  rushes,  open  at  all  sides,  and 
having  the  floor  elevated  about  four  feet  from  the  earth,  to  pro- 
tect them  firom  the  alligators,  which  are  here  numerous  ana  of 
an  enormous  size. 

We  saw  here  vast  numbers  of  wild  turkeys,  which  prove  veiy 
troublesome  to  the  planters,  as  well  as  parrots,  viiltures,  hawks, 
herons,  pelicans,  white  curlews,  and  a  great  variety  of  small 
birds,  ¥rith  beautiful  plumage.  The  river  was  filled  with  fi^, 
some  of  them  of  a  large  size,  among  which  the  saw-fish  abounded. 
The  stream  ran  in  a  serpentine  manner  through  the  low  grounds, 
and  had  several  outlets,  where  the  surplus  waters  escaped  to  the 
ocean.  Several  sunken  trees  render  the  ascent  as  well  as  descent 
dangerous.  The  musquetoes  were  numerous  and  tormenting, 
and  in  almost  everjr  respect,  this  stream  bore  the  strcmgest  re- 
semblance to  the  Mississippi,  except  in  size  and  dq)th,  it  being 
not  more  than  seventy-five  yards  across  in  its  widest  parts,  and 
in  many  places  very  shallow. 

I  arrived  at  Tumbez  at  eleven  o'clock,  but  took  the  precaudoa 
to  have  my  boafs  crew  well  "armed,  and  every  arrangement  made 
to  secure  a  retreat  if  necessary ;  for,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  I  had  reason  to  doubt  their  ^cerity,  ftom 
the  innumerable  instances  of  their  treachery  on  this  coasts  While 
his  wife  (who  was  a  handsome  young  native,  of  Indian  and 
Spanish  parents)  was  cooking  the  dinner,  I  strolled  about  this 
wretched  place,  which  consisted  of  about  fifW  houses,  formed 
in  no  way  difierent  from  those  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  except 
that  the  reeds  were  placed  closer,  in  the  manner  of  basket-work ; 
and  some  of  those  of  the  higher  class,  such  as  that  of  the  go- 
vernor and  curate,  were  filled  in  with  mud.  The  inhabitaoU 
jgave  me  the  most  friendly  reception,  every  where  invited  me  into 
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their  huts,  where  hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  jackasses,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  grouped  together,  and  from  whence,  in  a 
few  minutes,  I  was  dways  glad  to  make  my  escape,  on  account 
of  the  innumerable  swarms  of  fleas  with  which  they  were  in- 
fested. The  house  of  the  governor  was  no  more  exempt  from 
this  plague  than  those  of  the  plebeians,  of  which  his  wife  and 
naked  diildren  bore  innumerable  testimonies,  in  the  large  red 
blotches  on  their  necks  and  bodies. 

The  men  of  this  place  seem  to  be  of  the  lowest  class  of  thoee 
ivho  call  themselves  civilized ;  and  the  women,  although  of  fine^ 
forms,  animated,  cheerful,  and  handsome  countenances,  are  des- 
titute of  aD  that  delicacy,  the  possession  of  which  only  can  render 
the  female  lovely  in  our  eyes.  The  inhabitants,  finding  that  I 
had  some  presents  to  dispose  of,  came  flocking  to  the  governor's, 
some  with  a  nosegay,  some  with  a  pair  of  fowls,  a  half  dozen  of 
eggs,  a  few  oranges,  watermelons,  goats,  or  whatever  else  they 
considered  most  likely  to  extort  from  me  something  of  value. 
Having  soon  ^t  clear  of  the  articles  I  had  taken  with  me,  which 
consisted  of  silk  shawls,  &c.,  and  havine  nothing  else  to  dispose 
of,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  them,  in  the  expectation  of  my  re- 
turning with  a  larger  supply. 

Our  wooding  and  watering  went  on  briskly,  and  every  thing 
promised  a  speedy  supply  to  all  our  wants,  except  vegetables. 
On  our  first  arrival  boats  bad  come  off  to  the  ship ;  but  the  go- 
vernor, finding  by  the  purser^s  remaining  in  town  he  could  mo- 
nopolize the  ^ole  traae,  forbade  every  person  selling  any  article 
whatever,  and  placed  guards  at  the  river'^s  mouth  to  prevent 
boats  from  commg  off  to  us.  Hearing  nothing  of  the  purser  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  boats  keep- 
ing aloof  from  us,  I  had  some  serious  apprehensions  for  his 
safety.  This  fear  was  somewhat  increased  by  the  disappearance 
of  one  of  my  prisoners,  the  mate  of  a  ship,  whose  absence  could 
not  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  but  on  the  supposition  of 
his  being  murdered  by  the  natives,  for  the  few  dollars  he  had 
taken  with  him  on  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  few 
articles  for  the  others.  He  had  been  permitted  to  go  on  parole, 
and  had  left  on  board  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  well  as 
clothing  and  other  property,  and  his  not  returning  at  the  ap* 
pointed  time,  caused  considerable  suspicion  to  all. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  discovered  three  square  rigged 
vessels  standing  into  the  bay.  They  continued  to  approadi  to 
the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  of  us,  when  the  headmost  vessel 
hove  to.  On  nearer  approach  she  showed  the  private  signal  of 
the  Georgiana,  and  sh^tly  afterwards  Lieutenant  Downes  came 
on  board  the  Essex. 
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He  informed  me  that  he  had  captured  near  Jam^'*  lakmd, 
three  firitish  ships,  to  wit : 
The  Hectpr  of  11  guns,  S5  men,  870  tons 
Catharine    8  S9  S70 

Rose  8  21  SSO 

The  Geor^na  and  her  prizes  anchored  near  ua,  and  our  fleet 
now  amounted  to  nine  sail  of  ships.  As.  the  Atlantic  was  far 
superior  to  the  Georgiana,  in  size,  appearance,  sailings  and 
every  other  qualification  necessary  for  a  cruiser,  I  i^nmediately 

Eive  Qrders  for  twenty  guns  to  be  mounted  on  her,  an4  removed 
ieutenant  Downes  and  crew  to  that  ship,  placing  Mr.  Adams  in 
charge  of  the  Greor^ana.  To  the  Atlantic  I  gave  the  name  of 
the  Essex  Junior ;  and  as  I  had  received  some  additions  to  my 
crew  by  volunteers  from  prizes,  I  was  enabled  to  increa^  her 
crew  to  sixty  men,  and  appointed  Midshipman  Dashiel  sailing- 
^laster  of  her.  I  also  removed  from  the  Greenwich  to  the  other 
prizes  all  cumbrous  articles,  and  converted  that  vessel  into  a  store- 
ship,  putting  on  board  her,  from  the  rest,  all  provisioDS,  cordage, 
ana  other  articles  of  value  to  us,  and  mounted  on  her  twenty 
guns. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  think  of  disposing  of  all  my 
prisoners,  as,  independent  of  the  inconvenience  they  were  likely 
to  occasion  bv  their  great  consumption  of  pirovisions,  they  were  a 
great  encumbrance  to  us.  As  repeated  appIicaUons  IukI  been 
made  to  me  by  them  to  put  them  on  shore  at  this  place,  I  at 
length  consented,  furnishing  them  with  provisions,  and  giving 
to  them  three  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  them  and 
their  baggage  from  the  river^s  mouth  to  Tumbez,  which,  with  a 
large  canoe  and  a  launch  which  they  hired  for  the  purpoae,  were 
found  fully  sufficient  Previous  to  putting  them  on  shoiie,  I 
parefully  restored  to  each  prisoner  (even  to  that  renemdo  Wier 
and  Captain  Shuttleworth)  every  article  which  had  oeen  taken 
from  them,  and  kH  entered  into  an  obligation  not  to  serve  against 
the  United  States  until  iregulairly  exchanged. 

And  now  having  no  occemm  to  remain  longer  in  Tumbez,  I 
on  the  morning  of  the  SOth  made  the  signal  for  getdi^  under 
weighs  On  the  1st,  got  clear  of  the  Gu^h  of  Guayaquil»  and 
stretched  away  to  the  westward,  to  fall  in  with  the  easterly  trade- 
winds,  which  are  seldom  met  with  until  you  get  from.one  bun* 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  the  land. 
•  As  the  Essex  Junior  was  very  imperfectly  equipped  (or  a  cruise, 
I  continued  in  bompanv  with  hert  keepng  my  carpenters  and 
others  constandy  at  work  on  board  her,  ouwing  up  breastworks, 
and  making  the  necessary  alterations  on  board  her.  On  the  4th 
of  July  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired  from  the  Essex, 
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£ssex  Junior,  and  Greenwich,  in  comsaenioistion  of  the  amiiver* 
3ary  of  the  indepaidenGe  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  we  were 
enaUed  to  procure  from  the  prizes  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spirits 
to  issue  to  our  crew,  the  day  was  spent  in  the  utmost  conviviality, 
their  grog  bong  doubly  reuahed,  from  their  having  for  some  time 
past  been  entirdy  destitute. 

On  the  9th,  navinj;  completed  the  equipments  of  the  Essex 
Junior,  and  their  being  no  neoeasily  for  my  remaining  lon^ 
with  har,  I  directed  Lieutenant  Downes  to  proceed  to,  >ralparai80 
with  the  prixe-ships  Hector,  Catherine,  Policy,  and  Montezuma* 
and  the  American  ship  Barclay.  He  had  directicms  to  leave  the 
Barclay  there,  and  to  sell  tne  others  to  the  best  advantage, 
leaving  it  discretionary  ^th  him  whether  to  send  the  Policy  to 
the  United  States,  she  having  a  full  cargo  of  spermaceti  oil,  which 
cannot  be  sold  on  this  coast  without  great  loss. 

And  now  finding  myself  in  the  ktitude  of  7^  1&'  south,  and 
nearly  in  the  longitude  of  the  Gallipagos,  I  parted  company  with 
the  Essex  Junior  and  her  convoy,  and  stood  to  the  eastward, 
until  they  were  out  of  sioht.  I  then  shaped  my  course  for  the 
Gallipagos  Islands,  whi^  I  was  strongly  induced  to  visit  again, 
as  I  had  received  intelligence  of  three  English  armed  uiips 
having  sailed  from  Tumbez  a  fortnight  befcMre  my  arrival  there. 
I  kept  with  me  the  store-ship  Greenwich  and  the  Gecn^B^na, 
intending  to  send  the  latter  to  the  United  States  on  my  arrival  at 
the  islands,  as  she  had  her  cargo  of  oil  nearly  complete,  and  the 
season  was  now  approaching  which  would  be  most  proper  to  des. 
patch  her.  I  was  desirous  that  she  should  approacn  our  coast  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  as  British  ships  of  war  could  not  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  keep  the  sea  to  blockade  our  northern  ports. 

On  the  12th,  I  made  Charles*  Island,  hove  to  for  the  night. 
In  the  morning  I  ran  close  in  with  Essex  Bay,  and  sent  the  boat 
on  shore  to  the  mat-office*,  On  her  return  was  informed,  that  all 
the  papers  had  oeen  uken  from  the  box ;  that  some  small  kegs, 
whiui  had  been  left  through  neglect  by  our  people,  when  last 
there,  had  been  taken  away,  as  wdl  as  some  wood  we  had  left  on 
the  beslbh.  Fresh  tortoise  shdls  had  been  found,  which  con« 
vinced  us  that  some  vessds  had  been  there  quite  lately. 
U  I  then  bore  up  for  Banks'  Bay,  and  arrived  at  midnight  off  the 
south  head  of  Albemarle,  where  I  hove  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  ground  a  good  examination,  and  at  day-light  made  all 
sail  to  the  northward.  At  eleven  A.  M.  discovered  uiree  sail  off 
Banks^  Bay,  standing  on  a  wind  some  distance  from  each  other, 
I  gave  chase  to  the  one  in  the  centre ;  the  others,  which  appeared 
to  be  fine  laree  ships,  stood  on  different  tacks,  with  a  view  of 
eluding  us,  wnile  the  one  I  was  in  chase  of  bore  up  from  us.  I 
felt  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  my  prizes,  which  were  now  a 
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great  distance  astern  of  us.  The  in-diore  ship  tacked  to  wind- 
ward  of  us,  and  stood  for  them,  with  a  view  of  cutting  theffi  off; 
but  my  anxiety  was  considerably  relieved,  on  seeing  the  &reeD- 
wich  heave  to  for  the  Georgiana  to  come  up,  as  I  was  conlkieDt 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her  crew  out,  as  she  soon  after 
stood  boldly  oown  for  the  stranger.  We  were  not  long  in  cap- 
turing the  vessel  we  were  in  chase  of,  which  pr9ved  to  be  toe 
Enghsh  ship  Charlton,  of  ten  guns,  the  captain  of  which  in- 
formed, me,  that  the  ship  now  to  windwara  was  the  Seringa- 
patam,  of  fourteen  guns  and  forty  men,  commanded  by 
William  Stavers,  and  that  the  other  was  the  New  Zealander  of 
eight  guns. 

|r  Notwitstanding  the  great  interest  I  felt  for  the  critical  situatioo 
of  my  prizes,  as  well  as  that  which  every  officer  must  fed  when 
in  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  I  could  not  help  remarking  the  c^iem- 
tions  of  nature  on  the  south  side  of  Narborough  and  on  the 
soutliern  part  of  Albemarle.  Narborough  appeared  to  have 
undergone  great  changes  since  our  last  visit,  by  the  violent  irrup- 
tions of  its  vcdcanoes ;  and  at  this  timQ  there  Were  no  less  than 
four  craters  smoking  on  that  island,  and  one  on  the  south  part  of 
Albemarle.  I  should  have  before  mentioned,  that  a  few  hours 
after  leaving  Charles'  Island,  a  volcano  burst  out  with  great  fury 
from  its  centre,  which  would  naturaUy  lead  to  the  belief  of  a  sub- 
marine communicadon  between  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  New  Zealander  had  hove  about  to  stand 
towards  us,  I  was  impressed  with  a  belief  that  they  had  got  over 
their  alarm ;  but  from  the  manoeuvres  of  the  other  ship,  I  i^ss 
persuaded  that  she  supposed  us  an  enemy,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  use  every  effort  to  take  her  first.  The  Greenwich  con- 
tinued to  run  down  for  her,  while  the  Georgiana  ran  for  the 
Essex.  I  soon  threw  a  crew  on  board  the  Charlton,  and  gave 
chase.  Several  broadsides  were  exchanged  between  the  6re«i- 
wich  and  the  Seringapatam,  when  the  hitter  hauled  do¥m  her 
colours,  but  endeavoured  to  make  her  escape  in  a  crippled  state, 
having  her  sails  and  rigging  much  cut  The  Greenwich  kept 
up  the  pursuit  close  on  tier  quarter;  the  Essex  was  codling  up 
with  her  fast ;  when,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  seeing  no  possi- 
bility of  escape,  the  enemy  bore  up  for  the  Essex,  and  surren- 
dered his  ship.  I  immediately  took  the  captain  and  officers  on 
board,  left  the  Greenwich  to  take  care  of  her,  and  pursued  the 
other  ship,  which  I  captured  in  about  an  hour  afterwards. 

It  proved  to  be  the  Seringapatam,  which  had  taken  the  letters, 
wood,  kegs,  &c.  from  Chanes^  Island  The  capture  of  this  ship 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  that  of  any  other  which  fell  into  my 
hands;  for,  tesides  being  the  finest  Britsh  ship  in  those  seas, 
her  commander  had  the  character  of  being  a  man  of  great  enter- 
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prise,  and  had  already  captured  the  American  whale^hip  Ed- 
ward, of  Nantucket,  and  might  have  done  great  injury  to  the 
American  commerce  in  thbse  seas.  Although  he  had  come  into 
the  Pacific  on  a  whaling  voyage,  he  had  gi\en  but  little  attention 
to  that  object  while  uiere  was  a  hope  of  meeting  American 
whalers.  On  requiring  of  this  man*that  he  should  deliver  to  me 
his  commission,  be,  wiui  the  utmost  terror  in  his  countenance,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  none  with  him,  but  was  confident  that  his 
owners  had,  before  this  period,  taken  out  one  for  him,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  would  send  it  to  Lima,  where  he  expected  to  receive  it. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  pirate,  and  laid  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  treat  him  as  I  had  done  other  prisoners  of 
war.  I  therefore  ordered  him  and  all  his  crew  in  irons ;  but  af- 
ter enquiring  of  the  American  prisoners,  whom  I  found  on  board 
the  pnze,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  by 
the  crew  of  the  Seringapatam,  and  being  satisfied  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  mates,  were  not  to  blame  for  the  conduct  of  their 
commander,  I  liberated  them  from  confinement,  keeping  Stavers 
only  in  irons. 

I  now  bore  up  for  James'  Island,  at  which  place  I  was  anxious 
to  arrive,  in  order  that  I  might,  while  at  anchor,  be  enabled  to 
get  from  my  prizes  such  articles  as  we  might  want,  such  as  an- 
chors and  cables,  with  which  they  were  well  supplied.     On  ac- 
count of  the  violence  of  the  current,  which  was  setting  to  the 
north-west,  our  attempt  was  inefiectual;  for,   notwithstanding 
every  exertion  to  prevent  it,  we  were  swept  to  the  north-west  as 
far  as  the  latitude  of  ^  8'  north,  and  seeing  no  hopes  of  succeed- 
ing in  a  short  time,  I  was  determined  to  give  the  Charlton  up  to 
the  captain,  (as  she  was  an  old  vessel,  and  a  dull  sailer,)  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  land  all  my  prisoners  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
To  this  contract  he,  as  well  as  the  captain  of  the  New  Zealander, 
bound  themselves  by  oath ;  and  after  taking  from  her  a  cable, 
and  such  other  articles  as  were  necessary  for  us,  and  sending  all 
her  guns  and  military  equipments  on  board  the  Seringapatam,  I 
despatched  her  on  the  19th,   with  forty-eight  prisoners.     The 
mates  and  ssdlors,  however,  expressed  their  determination  not  to 
go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  Uie  snip,  for  fear  of  being  pressed  on 
board  a  British  man  of  war.     They  were  very  solicitous  that  I 
would  allow  them  whale-boats,  and  let  them  take  their  chance  in 
them,  declaring  that  any  fate,  however  dreadful,  would  be  pre* 
ferable  to  a  servitude  in  his  Majesty^s  navy.     To  this  I  would 
not  consent,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  I  had  turned  them  adrift 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific.     They  then  requested  to  remain 
with  the  Essex.     I  did  not  wish  to  be  encumbered  by  them,  and 
would  not  agree  to  this  proposal.     They,  however,  at  length 
grew  turbulent,  and  I  was  apprehensive  I  should  have  to  use 
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some  coercive  measures,  in  order  to  restore  to  the  captaiiis  the 
necessary  authority  to  keep  them  in  order.  But,  after  reasoning 
with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  they  becamt 
more  orderly,  and  made  sul  to  the  southward,  giving  us  at  tbeir 
departure  three  hearty  cheers,  and  many  (I  believe  smcere)  good 
wishes  for  our  success,  and  safe  return  to  America. 

As  the  Seringapatam  proved  to  be  a  fast-sidlinc^  ship,  and  wa« 
in  every  respect  calculated  for  a  man  of  war,  (and  indeed  ^-as 
built  for  one,  in  India,  for  Tippoo  Saib,)  I  determined  to  render 
her  as  formidable  as  possible,  tnat,  in  case  of  any  accident  hap 
pening  to  the  Essex,  our  cruise  might  not  be  entirely  broken  up. 
With  this  view  I  sent  the  gunners  and  carpenters  to  work  on  her, 
and  in  a  few  days  she  was  completely  equipped,  with  twenty-two 
guns  mounted  on  her.  I  gave  Tier  in  charge  to  Mr.  Terry,  mas^ 
ter^s  mate,  with  d'u'ections  not  to  separate  from  us,  and  placed  the 
New-Zealander  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Shaw,  tfie  purser,  with 
similar  instructions. 

We  continued  our  ineffectual  exertions  to  cet  to  the  south-^ast, 
and  on  the  22d,  discovered  Wenam^s  Island,  bearing  S.  S.  £., 
and  Culpepper's  Island,  bearing  W.  N.  W. 

Wenam's  Island,  like  the  Oallipagos,  is  evidently  of  volcanic 
origin.     It  is  thinly  scattered  on  its  summit  with  witnered  shrub- 
bery; its  sides  are  every  where  inaccessible;  it  affords  no  an- 
chorage; is  seven  or  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  two  small 
islets,  one  off  the  southeast,  the  other  off  the  northwest  parts, 
but  neither  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the  island.     But 
there  is  no  danger,  except  from  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  in 
approaching  it  on  any  nde,   and  there  is  every  where  water 
enough  for  the  largest  ship  to  lie  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ^ore. 
We  saw  here  but  a  few  turtle,  and  only  one  seal.     The  only 
birds  we  saw,  were  the  man-of-war  kawk,  garnets,  guUs,  and  the 
black  petrel,  all  of  which  were  very  abundant     On  the  north- 
west side  I  discovered  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  very  small  at  the 
entrance,  into  which  I  went  with   my  boat,  and  proceeded,  as 
near  as  I  can  jud^,  about  one  hundred  yards;   and,  judging 
from  the  beating  oi  the  sea  against  the  sides,  and  the  echo  mm 
the  top,  I  8upf»sed  it  to  be  there,  forty  yards  wide,  and  twenty 
yards  high.     We  were,  however,  in  perfect  obscurity,  and  the 
apprehension  of  not  finding  my  way  out  again  prevented  my  pro- 
ceeding farther.     The  water  was  every  where  of  sufficient  depth 
to  float  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  in  this  cavern,  and  at  its  mouth, 
we  cauriit  the  most  of  our  fish. 

On  the  24jth,  I  determined,  for  several  reasons,  to  send  the 
Georgiana  to  the  United  States.  Every  arrangement  being  made, 
me  Georgiana  left  us  on  the  «6th  of  July,  giving  us  a  salute  and 
three  cheers  at  her  departure.     We  had  an  opportunity,  by  this 
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-vesse],  of  writing  to  our  friends,  and  enjoyed;^  in  pteasing*  antici- 
pation, the  effect  that  the  news  <^  our  great  success  would  pro- 
duce  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  M,  being  dose  by  Abinffton,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  west  side  of  that  i&nd,  and  under  a  hiffh  and 
inaccessible  pnecipce,  opposite  to  a  sandy  beach,  at  the  Sstanoe 
of  duise-quarters  of  a  liiile  from  the  shore,  found  a  good  anchor- 
age in  twenty-two  fathoms  water,  over  a  smooth  sandy  bottom, 
v^ell  sheltered  from  thejnrevailing  winds  by  a  point  to  the  north- 
west of  that  called  by  Cfofaiet,  Cape  Chalmers.  This  place,  how- 
ever, affords  anchorage  and  shelter  only ;  it  is  impossible  to  pe- 
netrate frcxn  thence  into  the  island.  But  I  have  no  doubt  land-> 
ing  may  be  effected  elsewhere ;  and,  from  the  verdant  appearance 
of  the  mterior  of  the  island,  I  should  suppose  that,  like  all  the 
others,  it  affords  tortoises.  On  the  small  beach  opposite  the  an- 
chorage, we  found  one  turtle,  and  in  the  bay  an  abundance  of 
iirii  were  caught  by  the  boaf  s  crew.  I  attempted  to  ascend  a 
small  hill  on  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  and  the  only  one  that 
had  the  appearance  of  oeing  accessible,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  b^ter  view  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  discover  ir  there  were  anj 
sunken  rocks  or  other  dangers.  But  I  soon  was  compelled  to- 
desist,  as  the  loose  lava,  ashes,  and  other  volcanic  substances^ 
virhich  were  constantly  giving  way  under  me,  rendered  my  ascent 
very  difficult,  and  descent  (bngerous.  From  thence  I  proceeded 
to  die  north  part  of  the  island,  which  wholly  consists  of  hard 
black  lav^  totally  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  appsrentlv  owes 
its  existence  to  an  eruption  of  no  distant  period.  The  whole  of 
the  west  as  well  as  the  north  part  we  found  to  be  inaccessible,  and 
of  the  same  dreary  appearance. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Jamef  lelcmd;  Fort  Rendezvous, 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  at  ax  o'clock^  we  were  between 
James^  Island  and  Albemarle,  beating  up  the  passa^,  whkh  is 
about  eighteen  miles  wide,  to  reach  the  harbour,  which  was  now 
in  sight,  when  the  New  Zealaader,  being  fiur  to  leeward,  raad^  a 
fiignal  for  a  stranee  sail  to  the  eastward ;  but  on  ceasing,  it 
proved  to  be  a  rock  off  the  east  part  of  James^  Islands  This 
prevented  our  getting  into  the  bay  un61  half-past  two,  when  we 
came  to  an  animor  in  six  fathoms  wata*,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
miie  of  the  middle  of  the  beach,  over  a  soft  sandy  bottom,  and 
moored  with  our  bower-^mchor  to  the  southward,  and  the  str^oa 
to  the  northward,  the  southwest  part  of  Albany  Island  bearing 
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northwest  by  lU^rjth;  Cape  Marshall^  on  Albemarle,  nordiwest; 
and  the  west  point  of  the  bay  southwest  by  south. 

We  here,  after  punting  our  ships,  repairing  our  sails   and 
boats,   setting  up  our  rigging,   and  doing  various  other  jobs 
whidi  could  not  be  done  conveniently  at  sea,  began  to  lay  in  out 
stock  of  tortoises,  the  grand  object  for  which  evety  vessel  anchors 
at  the  GallipaJB;os  Ismds.    lour  boats  were  dispatched  everv 
morning  for  this  purpose,  and  returned  at  niffht,  brin^g  with 
them  from  twenty  to  thirty  eadi,  avera^ng  aoout  six^  pounds. 
In  four  days  we  "had  as  many  on  boara  as  would  weigh  about 
fourteen  tons,  which  was  as  much  as  we  could  conveniently  stow. 
Thej  were  pilod  up  on  the  quarter-deck  for  a  few  da^^s,  with  an 
awning  spread  over  to  shield  them  from  the  sun,  which  renders 
them,  very  restless,  in  order  .tl)|it  they,  might  have  time  to  dis- 
charge the  contents  oi  their   stomachs ;  after  which  they  were . 
stowed  away  below,  as  you  wpuld  stow  any  other  provincms,  and 
used  as  occafflon  reamred.  .  No  description  of  stock  is  so  convex 
nient  for.  ships  to  take  to  sea  as  the  tortoises  of  those  islands. 
They  require  no  provisions  or  water;  for  a  year,  nor  is  any  farther 
attention  to  them  necessary,  than  thiat  their  shells  should  be  pre- 
served unbroken. 

The  shells  of  those  of  Jameses  Island  are  sometimes  remarka- 
bly thin  and  eaady  broken,  but  moiie  particularly  so  as  they  be- 
come advanced  in  age ;  when,  whether  owing  to  the  injuries  they 
receive  from  their  repeated  falls  in  ascending  and  descendmg  the 
mountidns,  or  from  injuries  received  otherwise,  or  from  the  course 
of  nature,  their  shells  become  very  roudi,  and  peal  off  in  large 
scales,  which  renders  them  very  thm  ana  easily  oroken.  Those 
of  James'  Island  appear  to  be  -a.  species  entirely  distinct  firom 
those  of  Hood's  and  CharW  Islands.  The  form  of  the  shell  of 
the  latter  is  elongated,  tumine  up  forward,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Spanish  saddle,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  considerable  thickness. 
They  are  very  disagreeable  to  the  sight,  but  far  superior  to  those 
of  James^  Island  in  point  of  fatness,  and  their  livers  are  consi- 
dered the  greatest  delicacy.  Those  of  James^  Island  are  round, 
Slump,  and  black  as  ebony,  some  of  them  handsome  to  the  eye ; 
ut  their  liver  is  blac^k,  hard  when  cooked,  and  the  flesh  altoge- 
ther not  so  highly  esteemed  as  the  others. 

Tlie  most  of  those  we  took  on  board  were  found  near  ^,  bay 
on  the  northeast  part  of  the  island,-  about  eighteen  miks  fitMm 
the  ship.  Amon^  the  whole  only  three  were  male,  which  may  be 
easily  known  by  their  great  aise,  and  from  the  I^igth  of  tlidr 
tail8,'which  are  much  longer  than  those  of  the  females.  As  tibe 
females  were  found  in  low  sandy. bottoms,  and  aU  without  excep- 
tion, were  full  pf  eggs,  of  which  generally  from  ten  to  fourteen 
were  bard,  it  is  presumable  that  wey  came  downinosn  the  moon* 
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tains  for  the  express  purpose  of  laying.  Tlus  opinion  seems 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  uieir  being  no  male  tortoises 
among  them,  tne  few  we  foimd  having  been  tiucen  a  conaderable 
distance  up  the  mountains.  One  remarkable  peculiarity  in  this 
2UiimaI  is,  tliat  the  blood  is  cold. 

*  The  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  6allipago6  Islands  varies 
from  7S^  to  75® ;  that  of  the  blood  of  the  tortoise  is  always  6^. 
After  the  ivoBt  dili^gent  seaix^,  no  appearance  of  fresh  water  could 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  tortoises 
vere  taken,  although  some  of  the  seamen  searched  to  a  consi- 
derable dikance  from  the  sea  shore.  Yet  each  of  these  animals 
had  in  its  stomach  or  reservoir  from  one  to  two  ^Eillons,  of  a  taste 
by  no  means  disagreeable,  and  such  as  thirst  womd  readily  induce 
any  person  to  use.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  m>m  the 
verdant  appearance  of  the  interior,  I  should  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  island  furnishes  springs  of  water  in  its  mountains, 
but  that  they  are  soaked  up  by  the  loose  and  thirsty  lava  and 
cinders,  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed,  long  before  they  can 
reach  the  sea.  The  e^^  oi  the  tortoise  are  perfectly  round, 
white,  and  of  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter.  Tliey  are  far  from 
beang  a  delicacy  when  cooked,  as  they  are  dry,  tasteles,  and  the 
yolk  is  little  better  than  saw-dust  in  tne  mouth. 

The  sea  and  land  guanas  abound  at  this  island;  flamingoes 
and  teal  of  an  es(cellent  quality,  may  be  killed  in  a  salt  lagoon,  a 
few  rods  back  of  the  beach  opposite  to  where  the  ships  lay ;  and 
the  specnes  of  doves  formerly  mentioned  may  be  killed  wiUi  the 
greatest  ease,  in  any  nmnbers,  in  every  part  of  the  island.  They 
are  fat  and  deUdous ;  and  the  land  guana  is  superior  in  exceL 
lence  to  the  squirrel  or  rabbit.  Fish  were  caught  in  considerable 
abundance,  with  our  seine  as  well  as  with  hooks  and  lines,  along- 
side the  stapt  and  with  our  boats  near  the  rocks.  We  did  not  re- 
sort to  the  nrst  mentioned  expedient  through  scarcity,. but  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  a  greater  variety,  as  we  were  thereby  enabled 
to  take  mullet  of  a  superior  Quality,  and  other  flsh  that  do  not 
bite  at  a  hook.  The  rock-fisn  did  not  here  yield  in  abundance 
or  excellence  to  any  place  we  had  yet  been  in ;  and  among  other 
delicacies  we  were  enabled  with  ease  to  supply  ourselves  abun- 
dantly with  cray-fish,  at  low  water,  among  the  rocks,  where  they 
were  caught  by  hand. 

*  We  found  Captain  Colnet'^s  chart  of  the  island,  as  far  as  he 
surveyed  it,  sufficiently  accurate  for  oiur  purpose.  But  we  ndther 
founa  his  delightful  groves,  his  rivulets  of^  water,  nor  his  seats 
formed  by  the  Duccaneers  of  earth  and  stone,  where  we  might  re- 
repose  ourselves  after  our  fhutless  search  for  them. 

llavinff  entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  the  ship,  so  that 
die  Qould  not  be  known  from  description,  or  takeh  for  a  frigatt 
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at  a  short  distance;  havkig  nwle  all  thp  iqmrs  which  our  Sttla, 
rigging,  boats,  &c.,  requ^,  made  a  jiew  xxain  top-sail,  a  cm^ 
Mderable  quantity  of  cordage  from  cid  rope,  and  supplied  aui^ 
selves  with  such  itfticles  ad  we  required  from  the  prizes,  as  w&l  aa 
broken  up  our  hold,  cleansed  and  re^stowed  it,  scrubbed  our 
bottom,  on  which  oonriderable  quantities  of  graai  and  b^mades 
had  collected,  and  supplied  ouiielvef  abundantly  with  auch  re- 
freshments as  the  island  afforded,  we^  on  the  momic^.af  the  SOlh 
August,  got  under  weigh. 

While  we  lay  at  the  bay  in  James'  Island,  (which  I  called 
Cowan's  Bay,)  we  put  our  eoats  on  shore  to  graze,  keepuig  a 
pei^n  to  attend  them  through  the  day  and  me  them  w^er.  As 
they  were  all  very  tame,  fmd  kept  about  the  landing-place^  we 
eyefry  night  left  them  on  shore.  There  was  one  young  male,  and 
three  females,  one  of  which  was  rf  the  Welch  bre^  and  was 
with  ^oung  by  a  Peruvian  ram  with  five  horns,  which  we  liad 
taken  in  one  of  our  prizes ;  the  rest  were  of  the  Spanish  breed. 
The  sheep  were  also  left  on  dbiore  with  them ;  but  one  momii^ 
after  they  had  been  there  several  days  and  nights,  the  person  wrho 
attended  them  went  on  shore  as  usual,  to  sive  them  their  wat^- ; 
Ibut  no  goats  were  to  be  found ;  they  had  w,  as  with  one  accoid, 
disappeared.  Several  persons  were  ^sept  ifi.  dfff<&eDt  directions, 
for  two  or  three  days,  to  (learch  for  them,  but  without  success. 
They  undoubtedly  took  to  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  where 
unerring  instinct  led  them  to  the  springs  or  re^e^qjucs  from  whence 
the  tortoises  obtain  their  supply.  Owing  to  this  drcumstance, 
future  navigators  may  perhaps  obtain  here  |ui  abundant  aupply  of 
^oafs  meat ;  for  uJiUBoiested  as  they  will  be  in  the  jiptierior  of  this 
island,  to  which  they  will  no  doubt  confine  themselves  on  aooount 
of  the  water,  it  is  probable  their  increase  will  be  very  ramd.  Per- 
haps nature,  whose  ways  are  mysterious,  has  embnpoea  this  first 
opportunity  of  stocking  this  island  with  a  race  ot  anim^la^  who 
are,  from  their  nature,  almost  as  weU  enabled  to  withstand  the 
want  of  water  as  the  tortoises  with  which  it  no^  abounds;  and 
possibly  she  has  so  ordained  it,  that  the  breed  which  shall  be  pro- 
duced between  the  Welch  goat  and  the  Peruvian  ram  shall  be 
better  adapted,  to  the  climate  than  any  other. 

I  shall  leave  others  to  account  fo|:  the  manner  in  whidi  aO 
those  isl^ds  obtained  their  supply  of  tortoises  and  guanas,  and 
other  Imimals  of  the  reptijie  kind ;  it  iis  not  my  business  even  to 
conjectiire  as  to  the  cause.  J  shall  merely  state,  that  those  isbuod^ 
have  every  appearance  of  being  newly  created,  and  that  those 
j>erhap8  are  the  only  part  of  the  animal  creatioi|i  tha^  could  sab^ 
sist  on  them,  Charles'  and  James**  being  the  only  ones  where  I 
have  yet  been  enabled  to  find,  or  been  led  to  oelieve  could  Ik* 
jTound,  sufScicnt  moisture  even  for  goats.    Time,  i^  doubt,  will 
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ordcar  it  otherwise ;  and  niany  oenturies  faenoe  may  see  the  GallU 
jiiigos  as  thickly  inhabited  by  the  human  species  as  any  othef 
part  of  the  world.  At  pres^it,  they  are  only  fit  lor  tortoises^ 
guanaa,  lizards,  snakes,  &c.  Nature  lias  created  them  elsewhere, 
and  why  could  she  not  do  it  as  well  at  those  islands? 

There  was  one  fact,  which  was  noticed  by  myself  and  many 
others,  the  day  preceding  the  departure  of  the  goats,,  that  must 
l«ad  U8  to  believe  that  something  nu^e  than  chance  directed  their 
movements.  It  was  observed  that  they  all  drank  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  water ;  the  old  Welch  goat  particularly  did  not  aeem  satis- 
fied until  she  had  drank  upwards  of  half  a  gallon,  (which  for  a 
goat,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  an  extracffdinary  draught,)  and  the 
others  a  quantity  not  far  short  of  it,  which  seems  as  though  they 
had  determined  to  provide  themselves  with  a  supply  that  would 
enable  them  to  reach  the  mountains.  This  fact,  which  bears 
something  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous,  I  do  aver  to  be  as 
strictly  true  as  any  other  I  have  stated,  and  in  no  one  instance 
have  I  exaggerateci,  or  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  veracity. 

On  the  22d  I  reached  Banks^  Bay,  and  directed  the  prizes  to 
pro(3Qed  into  the  cove. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GaUipagat  Islands;  Departure  for  WasMngfym  Islands. 

On  the  24th,  I  stretched  in  towards  the  cove,  to  meet  the  boats 
which  I  expected  off  with  the  crews  of  the  Seringapatam  and 
New-Zealander,  and  at  one  o'clock  discovered  them  on  a  sand 
beach  on  Narborough,  where  they  had  landed  to  await  our  com* 
ing  in.  About  an  hour  afterwiurds  they  came  on  board,  with 
twenty-one  men  from  the  two  ships.  We  had  now  got  to  the 
entrance  of  the  passage  between  Narborough  and  Albemarle.  A 
steady  breeze  m^  the  northwest,  and  a  current  setting  from  the 
same  quarter,  as  well  as  a  desire  of  looking  into  the  cove,  to  see 
in  what  order  the  prizes  had  been  secured,  altogether  tempted 
me  to  endeavour  to  go  through  the  passage.  In  this  I  could  per- 
ceive no  danger  whatever,  nor  bad  I  ever  heard  of  the  existence 
of  any,  except  what  arose  from  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  a 
re^  off  the  southeast  part  of  Narborough.  Accordbffly,  all  sail 
was  made ;  but,  contrary  to  my  ex{)ectations,  die  wind  died  away 
at  sunset,  and  shifted  a-head,  leaving  us  nearly  becalmed  untd 
after  dark,  when  a  brisk  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  southwest, 
with  which,  after  great  anxiety  and  uneasiness  on  my  part,  we 
bucceedcd  in  Ix^ting  through.  But  this  anxiety  was  unnecessary, 
as  the  ]iadsage  is  as  safe  as  any  other  that  is  liable  to  sudden 
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shiftB  of  wind  and  rapid  currents.  Soundings  were  obtained  ni 
mid-channel  with  eighty  fathoms  of  line,  coarse  graveU j  bottom. 
There  aopears  no  duiger  in  lyins  any  distance  from  the  shores  of 
either  nde,  with  the  exception  en  the  aforesaid  reef,  which  we  ^ot 
sight  of  before  ni^ht,  and  which  does  not  extend  more  than  a  nuk 
and  a  half  from  me  shore.  On  the  beaches  of  the  AJbemarle 
side,  we  saw  vast  numbers  of  turtle,  and  seals  kept  playing  around 
us  during  the  whole  passage,  which  may  propeny  be  called  a 
sound. 

I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  what  manner  the  seals 
are  enabled  to  devour  their  prey  when  in  the  water,  whidi  had 
hitherto  been  amystery  to  me,  tney  not  having  feet  to  assist  then 
in  tearing  to  pieces  the  large  fish  they  frequenuy  take.  One  ran 
near  the  ship  with  a  large  red  fish,  of  the  snapper  kind,  in  his 
mouth.  This  fish  was  stul  alive,  and  made  consiaerable  strugrie; 
the  seal  reared  himself  out  of  the  water  as  far  as  his  breos^Ufcen 
throwing  his  head  around  on  one  shoulder,  appeared  to  ratty  all 
his  strength,  and  jerking  it  with  great  violence  to  the  other, 
throwing  the  fish  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  tearing  off  ^th  a 
j^rk  a  moudiful,  which  he  greedily  swallowed.  By  repeating 
this  action,  he  in  a  few  minutes  devoured  the  whole  fish,  which, 
from  its  aze,  I  should  suppose,  wdghed  at  least  ten  pounds.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  man-of-war  hawks,  boobies,  pelicans^  and 
other  birds  which  hovered  over  him,  endeavoured  to  seise  on  his 
prey ;  his  activity  baffled  all  thdo*  attempts,  and  prevented  them 
even  from  incking  up  the  scraps  which  frequently  flew  off  from 
the  fish  as  ne  threw  it  from  him. 

Chatham  Island,  like  all  the  rest,  is  of  volcanic  origin ;  but  the 
ravages  appear  less  recent  here  than  at  most  of  the  others.     Its 
vegetable  productions  are  die  same,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cotton  tree,  of  which   I  saw  no  vestige.   -But,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme drought,  it  may  have  perished  in  this  part,  and  perhaps 
exists  in  the  interior,  where  there  is  some  appearance  of  verdure. 
At  James'  as  well  as  at  CharW  Island,  the  cotton  tree  grows  very 
luxuriantly,  most  of  the  trees  being  from  dight  to  ten  feet  hi|^. 
It  appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  produced  on  the  Mjs- 
^sissippi ;  but,  for  want  of  culture,  the  pods  do  not  produce  in 
*such  large  quantities,  nor  is  the  cotton  equal  in  quahty ;   atten- 
tion to  its  cultivation  would,  no  doubt,  greatly  improve  iu     The 
soil  of  these  islands,   although  dry  and  parched  up,  seems  rich 
and  productive ;    and,  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  streams  of 
fresh  water,  they  might  be  rendered  of  great  importance  to  any 
commercial  nation  that  would  establish  a  colony  there.     They 
afford  good  harbours,   are  situated  in  the  finest  climate  under 
heaven,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  best  fishing-ground  for 
the  spermaceti  whales,  and  afford  a  rich  supfdy  of  fresh  p^ovi. 


\, 
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uxkBy  in  the  land  tortqiaes  and  other  aniniala  with  which  they 
bouiul.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  water;  and  I  am  still  of 
>piiuoa  that  may  be  found.  A  fine  spring  was  disoovered  in 
Z^harles*  Island,  not  far  from  the  seanooast,  in  a  place  by  no 
ineans  ptromising  in  its  appearance;  and  I  think,  by  a  strict  search, 
ui  abundance  may  be  procured.  We  have  seen,  from  what 
Patrick  effected,  tnat  potatoes,  pumpkins,  &c.,  may  be  raised  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  with  proper  industry  the  state  of  these 
islands  might  be  much  improved. 

Chatham  Island  differs  little  in  its  appearance  from  all  the  rest: 
the  land  in  the  interior  is  high,  thrown  up  in  irregular  hills  by  the 
operatxona  of  the  volcanoes,  and  the  sea-coast  bounded  by  loose 
nakes  of  lava.  Oif  the  north  side  of  the  bay  is  a  high  bluff, 
where  Colnet  states  that  he  found  a  rill  of  fresh  water.  I  gave 
it  the  most  careful  examination,  and  could  not  find  the  sm^est. 
quantity.     The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  here  is  about  dght  feet 

After  scrubbing  our  ship,  we  on  the  Sd  of  Septemba:  left 
Chatham  Island,  and  stooa  over  for  Hood'^s  Islana,  where  we 
anchored  on  the  7tb,  in  a  bay  on  the  north  mde,  formed  by  a 
small  island  and  some  islets  on  the  east 

TUs  bay  I  called  Rodgers**  Bay,  and  the  island  forming  it 
Rodgers'*  Island,  in  honour  of  Commodore  Rodgers.  The  best 
anchorage  is  about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  in  twelve  fathoms 
water,  where  you  lie  well  in  the  bank,  ana  there  is  httle  or  no 
daneer  of  drifting  off.  We  lay  too  far  out,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  Dank,  where  it  was  very  steep ;  our  anchor,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, lay  in  nineteen  fathoms,  while  our  stern  lay  in  twenty- 
seven. 

I  looked  into  Charles*  Island,  and  stood  down  for  Cape  Essex, 
intending  to  cruise  for  a  few  days  off  the  south  part  of  Albemarle, 
and  at  midnight  of  the  14th,  hove  to,  the  southern  part  of  Albe- 
marle bearing  north,  distant  nine  or  ten  leagues.    At  day-light 
in  the  morning,  the  men  at  the  mast-head  descried  a  stranse  sail 
to  the  southward.     On  ^ing  aloft  with  my  glass,  I  could  per- 
ceive that  she  was  a  ship,  and  under  very  easy  siul,  apparently 
lying  to*     As  she  was  directly  to  windward  of  us;  I  did  not 
.,    wish  to  alarm  her  by  making  much  sail,  as  I  believed  her  to  be 
an  English  whaler.     I  consequently  directed  the  fore  and  main 
n>yal-yards  to  be  sent  down,  and  the  masts  to  be   housed,  the . 
ports  to  be  shut  in,  and  the  ship  to  be  disguised  in  every  respect 
as  a  merchantman,  and  kept'  plying  to  windward  for  the  stranger 
under  easy  sail,  as  he  continued  to  lie  to,  drifting  down  on  us 
very  fast     At  meridian,  we  were  sufficiently  near  to  ascertain 
that  she  was  a  whale-ship,  and  then  employed  in  cutting  up 
whales.    From  her  general  appearance,  some  were  of  opinion  that 
It  was  the  same  ship  that  had  pven  us  so  long  a  chase,  and  put 
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UB  to  so  much  trouble,  near  Abington  Island.  She  was,  howecta-^ 
painted  very  differently,  and  from  her  showing  no  appearuioe  of 
alarm,  I  had  my  doubts  on  the  subject.  I  had /^possession  of  sosie 
of  the  whalemen's  signals,  and  made  one  whidi  had  been  agreed 
on  between  a  Captain  William  Porter  and  the  captain  of  the  New 
Zealander,  in  case  they  should  meet.  I  did  not  know  but  this 
might  be  Captain  Porter's  ship,  and  that  the  a^nal  might  be  the 
means  of  shortening  the  chase,  by  inducing  hunto  come  down 
to  us. 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
chase,  when  she  cast  off  from  the  whales  she  had  alongade,  and 
made  all  sail  from  us.  Every  thing  was  now  set  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage on  board  the  Essex,  and  at  four  o'clock  we  were  mrithin 
gunshot,  when,  after  firing  ^  or  eight  ^ot  at  her,  she  bore  down 
under  our  lee,  and  struck  her  colours.  She  proved  to  be  the 
British  letter  of  manque  ship.  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  pierced  fis 
twenty  guns,  commissioned  for  sixteen,  but  had  only  twelve 
mounted,  with  a  complement  of  thirty-six  men,  and  commanded 
by  the  identical  Captain  Porter  whose  signal  I  had  hoisted.  But 
the  most  agreeable  circumstance  of  the  whole  was,  that  this  w» 
the  same  snip  we  had  formerly  chased ;  and  the  ca|)tain  assured 
me,  that  our  ship  had  been  so  strangely  altered,  that  he  supposed 
her  to  be  a  whale-ship,  until  we  were  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
him,  and  it  was  too  late  to  escape.  Nor  did  he  suppose  her  to 
be  a  frigate  until  we  were  within  gun-shot^  and  mdeed  never 
would  have  suspected  her  to  be  the  same  ship  diat  had  chased  him 
before,  as  she  did  not  now  appear  above  one  hatf  the  size  she  did 
formerly. 

The  time  was  now  arriving  for  me  to  expect  Lieut  Downes ; 
I  therefore  determined  to  fill  up  my  water  and  proviacxui  fiom 
my  prizes,  and  >\  ait  until  the  %d  dav  of  next  month,  whidr  was  the 
period  fixed  for  our  departure.     I  had  determined,  should  he  not 
arrive  in  that  time,  to  leave  letters  for  him,  and  proceed  to  ^ther 
the  Marquesas  or  Washington  Islands,  where  I  intended  to  dean 
my  ship's  bottom,  overhaul  her  rig^i^,  and  smoke  her  to  kill 
the  rats.     These  had  increased  so  fast  as  to  become  a  most  dread- 
ful annoyance  to  us,  by  destroying  our  provisions,  eating  through 
our  water-casks,  thereby  occasioning  a  great  waste  of  our  water, 
getting  into  the  magazine  and  destroying  our  cartrid^^  eating 
their  way  through  every  part  of  the  ship,  and  occasioning  con- 
siderable destruction  of  our  provisions,  dothine,  flags,  sails,  &c 
It  had  become  dangerous  to  have  them  any  longer  on  boaid; 
and  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  every  thing  fifom  the  ship 
before  smoking  her,  and  probably  to  heave  her  out  to  repair  her 
copper,  which  in  many  places  was  coming  off,  I  believed  that  a 
convenient  harbour  could  be  found  among  one  of  the  groups  of 
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islands  that  would  answer  our  purpose,  as  well  as  fimiiah  the  crew 
with  sudi  fresh  pf^visiQas  aiaa  vegetable  as  niight  he  necessary 
duang  our  stay.tnere,  by  which  means  we  shouw  be  enabled  to 
save  our  aalt  provisionA' 

.  On  the  meridian  c^  the  SOth,  a  mgnal  was  made  for  a  ship  in 
the  south  bay,  and  shortly  afl^  another  was  hoisted  for  a  boat 
standing  in  for  the  harbour.  A. fresh  breeze  springing!. up,  she' 
soon  rounded  the  southeast  point  of  Narborougn,  and  from  her 
general  appearance  all  believed  it  to  be  the  Essex  Junior,  which 

X'  ion  was  soon  confirmed  b^  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Downes^ 
had  left  the  ship  early  in  the  morning,  while  she  was  be- 
calmed. Hia  arrival  was  welcomed  by  our  seamen  witli  three 
cheers ;  and  at  tbitee  P.  M.  the  Essex  Junior  anchored  near  u& 
By  this  ship  I  reoeiyed  several  letters  from  our  consul.general  at 
Va^pawpso,  as  wdl  as  other  friends  there ;  also  letters  Iran  our 
oonsul  at  Buenos  Ayres,.  and  newspapers,  which,  though  of  old 
dates,  contained  news  of  the  gjceateet  interest  to  us.      .      • 

lieutenant  Downes  had  moored  the  Montezuma,  Hector,  and 
Caiherine,  at  Valpuraiso^  but  had  dispatched  the  Pohcy  for. 
America,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  selling  tlie  ship  or  her  cargo 
In  any  advantage  at  Valparaiso.  An  open  declaration  of  war  had 
taken  plaoe  between  Chili  and  Pmi,  an4  9ca.  entire  stop  pat  to 
commerce  between  the  two  ijovemments,  which  had  hith^lo  con- 
tinued uninterupted,  notwitnstanding  their  hostilities  to  each  others 
The  Chilians  snowed  to  Lieutenant  j^ownes  the  same  friendly 
disposition  whiph  I  had  formerly  experienced,  and  every  facility 
was  oSoed  to  him  in  procuring  his  supplies,  as  well  as  those 
WAQting  fxx  the.Essex.  He  met  with  some  delays  in  consequence 
of  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  but  every  assistance  thitt  the 
government  could  eive  him  was  afforded. 

And  now  I  shall  notice  the  important  services  rendered  by  our 
coming  into  the  Pacific.  In  the  first  place,  by  oyr  captures  we> 
had  ami{4etely  brok^  up  the  important  bfanch  of  British  naviga- 
tioD,  the  whale-fishery  of  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  havmg 
capuired  all  their  vessels  engaged  in  that  pursuit  except  the  ship 
Comet  By  these  captm'es  we  had  dqoriyed  the  enemy  of  pnv 
perty  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and 
of  the  services  of  three  hundred,  and  sUty  seamen,  that  I  libe-. 
rated  on  parole,  not  to  sa^e  against-  the  United  Statea'  until 
i^^ulady  exduu^[ed.  We  had  effectually  prevented,  than  fixnn 
doing  any  injury  to  om:  own  whale-ships^  only  two  of  whidi 
have  been  captured^  and  their  captures  took  place,  bdbre  our  ar<i- 
rivdL  Shortly  after  my  a|^)earance  in  those  seas,  our  wbfde-ahips^ 
whidi  had  taken  refuge. at  Conception  and  Valparaiso^  bolcUy 
ventured  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  whales^  ;  On  the  .arrival  of  the 
Essex  Junior  at  Valparaiso,  four  of  them  had  ret^rned  tbcare  with  ' 
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fitll  <»xigoe6,  and  were  waking  f<Mr  %  cmKWf  to  pvolect  them 
distance  from  the  coast,  .that  they  mig^t  be  enabkd  to  take  the 
advantage  of  the  winter  seafion  lor  getling  into  a  port  of  tbr 
United  States.  This  protection  Lieutenant  Downea  was  eaaltAeA 
to  afford  them  on  his  a^Nuture  fnHn  thence ;  and  the  four  ahip 
lying  there,  as  well  as  my  mze,  the  Pdk^,  sailed  hi  camiiajiy 
with  him  until  he  had  seen  tnem  a  suffidant  distance  beg^ona  tlie 
usual  cruizing  ground  of  Britidi  armed  ships. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Pasmge  io  WashingtoH  Inlands. 

Aptea  leaving  the  GalKpagoes,  it  was  my  intentioa  to  have 
run  to  the  westward,  keeping  on  or  in  the  n^ghbcmiiiood  of  the 
equator,  to  endeavour  to.faU  in  with  a  group  of  islands  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniiffds  and  laid  down  in  some 
diarts.  But,  on  reflection,  I  determmed  to  make  the  best  of  my 
way  for  the  Washington  Islands. 

On  the  6th  October,  finding  that  some  of  my  piles  oecaaioKd 
oonttderable  delay,  I  determmed  to  dispatdi  tne  Essex  Jmuor 
for  the  Marquesas.  My  reasons  for  so  doing  were  founded  on  a 
firm  beUef  that  the  Mary^Ann,  a  British  ship  left  by  Mr.  Downes 
at  Valparaiso,  would  touch  at  those  idands  on  her  way  to  India. 
Under  the  impression  that  she  would  touch  at  St.  Christiana,  I 
directed  Lieutenant  Downes  to  proceed  there,  and  afterwards 
jcm  me  at  jPort  Anna  Maria,  in  the  Island  of  Nooaheevah^ciie  of 
the  Washington  Islands,  which  place  I  also  appointed  as  a  ren- 
dezvous for  all  the  other  vessels,  in  ease  <^  separation.  Ueu- 
tenant  Downes  consequently  made  all  sail,  and  at  sunset  was  out 
ofaghtahead. 

From  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Lieutenant  Downea  until 
the  HSd  October,  when  we  made  the  island  of  Teebooa,  onecf 
the  group  of  the  Marquesas,  few  drcumstances  of  any  monent 
took  place.    The  weather  throughout  the  passage  was  remark- 
ably pleasant,  gradually  increasing  in  tanperature  as  we  increased 
our  £stanoe  from  the  Gallipacoes;  but  tne  he^  was  unacoompa- 
nied  by  squalls,  thjunder  ana  lightning,  or  rain.    Two  of  my 
piisoners,  at  the  time  of  maldng  land,  were  sli^tlv  aifeoted  ivitn 
the  scurvy ;  but  (with  the  exception  of  these)  we  nad  not  a  sick 
man  on  board.    We  frequently  saw  tro|MC  birds,  sea  swisUovrB^ 
guUs,  and  other  birds  that  indicate  an  approach  to  knd^  bitt  io 
greato:  mimbers  between  the  lon^tude  of  100«  and  lOS*^  than  io 
any  other  part,  except  in  Ae  neighbouiheod  of  the  Marqufesas, 
whwe  we  observed  vast  numbers  the  day  before  makiQg  luid,  at 
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"vrludli  time  we  ako  saw  iounenfle  ahoalls  of  cpermaoed  ^rfiales,  of 
sdl  Bizcfly  alowly  directing  their  course  to  the  northward.  In  this 
run  we  mw  Taft  mimbn  of  flying  fidi,  and  many  of  that  Iqnd 
Trhich  haive  red  wings :  tbcr  are  much  larger  than  the  others, 
and  are  never  seen  m  shoals.  From  the  time  of  leaving  the 
OalEpagoes  we  experienced  a  constant  westerly  set  of  the  current, 
M'hich  gradualljr  decreased  in  velocity  UQtil  we  made  the  land, 
"when  we  found  its  rate  to  be  only  twelve  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours.  At  the  time  of  our  departure  from  the  Gallipagoes,  we 
found  ourselves  set  to  the  westward  daily  twenty*five  miks^ 
and  this  was  ascertained  by  the  difference  between  our  dead 
reckoning  and  our  lun^  oWrvations,  asnsted  by  our  dux^ 
nometer. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

WaMngion  Islands.'^RoacJtooga. 

Ok  the  meridian  of  the  2Srd  October,  the  man  at  the  masthead 
discovered  land  bearing  S.  W.   Our  latitude  at  this  time  was  9^  Sf 
isouth,  and  the  loitt^tuc^by  chronometer  IdS**  S7'  west,  from  which 
we  supposed  it  to  be  Hooas  Island,  one  of  the  fi^roup  of  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  discovered  by  Lord  Hood,  while  a  midshipmaii 
with  Captain  Cook ;  and  from  Us  position  it  could  be  no  other. 
Yet  the  description  given  of  this  Island  by  the  historian  of  that 
voyage,  answers  so  nttle  to  Hood's  Island,  as  seen  by  us,  that  I 
shouM  have  had  my  doubts  as  to  its  identity,  did  not  its  latitude 
and  longitude  both  correspond  with  that  given  by  Cook,  Hergest, 
and  other  navigators.   Cook  describes  ]EIood's  Island  to  be  moun- 
tainous, cut  into  valleys,  and  diickly  covered  with  brush-wood, 
and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  leagues  in  circuit    On  my  prizes 
joining  me,  I  steered  a  little  more  to  the  northwaid,  uxuier  easy 
sail,  to  fall  in  with  the  island  of  Rooahoq^  one  of  the  aroup 
dasoovered  by  Captain  Roberts  of  Boston,  m  the  month  of lilay, 
in  the  year  179^    This  epNmp  was  called  by  him  Washington 
GfToup,  and  some  of  the  islands  were  named  by  him  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Hanulton,  &c  Sec.     They  were  seen  the  preceding 
year  (1791)  by  a  Captain  Ingraham,  <^  the  same  place;  but  he 
bad  dime  no  more  than  point  out  their  situation. 

Ob  the  SOth  June,  1791,  some  of  them  were  seen,  and  thdr 
pootion  determined  by  a  Captain  Marchand,  in  the  French  dii^ 
Solidey  bound  on  a  trading  vovagje  to  the  N.W.  coast  of  America. 
Lieutenant  Hergest,  ofme  IBritish  navy,  saw  them  on  the  SOth 
Mardi,  in  the  year  1792,  examined  their  coasts,  projected  a  chart 
of  them,  and  described  them  more  minutely  than  any  other  navi- 
gatcv.     Captain  Miirdiand  and  Lieutenant  Hergest,  [nrobably 
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Ignorant  that  they  had  heen  previously  seeii  and  named  by  Ciqv 
tains  Ingraham  and  Roberts,  gave  to  each  inland  particular  naonei. 
Those  seen  by  the  French  captahl,  received  fVom  him  llie  names 
of  Isle  Marcnand,  Isle  Baux,  I^es  Deux  Freres,  Isle  MjMse,  Isif 
Chanal,  in  honour  of  hi^  owners,  himself  and  offioers.  The 
group  was  called  by  him  the  Revolution  Islands,  in  honour  of 
tne  French  revolution.  Lieutenant  Hergest' named  them,  Si 
Henry  Martinis  Island,  Riori's  Island,  Trevanien's  Island,  Her- 
ge^t's  rocks,  and  (what  might  induce  the  belief  of  hia  having  had 
a  kjiowledge  of  a  previous  discpvety)  he'  has  permitted  two  of 
them  to  retun  the  name  of  Roberts  Islands.  Lieutenant  Her- 
^est  was  killed  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Us  way  to  join  Van- 
couver, to  whom  he  was  sent  with  supplies  in  the  ship  JDasdahL'^. 
Vancouver,  in  honour  of  his  unfortunate  friend,  namea  the  groop 
Hergest'^s  Islands.  It  is  possible,  as  I  before  obaenred,  thai 
neither  of  the  above  navigators  had  a  knowledge,  at  the  time  of 
falling  in  with  the  aforesaid  islands^  that  they  had  been  diaco. 
verejd  and  named  some  months  before  by  Americans.  Yet 
Captain  Marehand  obtained  this  knowledge  at  Canton^  amd  no^- 
witjiistanding,  still  assumes  die  rijgfat  of  nanung  them.  Lira- 
tenant  Hergest  did  not  discover  theQi  pntiji  near  two  yean  after 
they  had  l^en  seen  by  the  Ameriqan  Captaii^s.  His  ignorance 
of  the  discovery  seems  less  probable,  and  as  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  account  of  Vancouver's  voyage,  (the  work  which  contains 
Lieutenant  Hergeses  remarks)  of  me  discovery  made  1^  tl^ 
Americans,  and  as  the  history  of  that  voyage  was  XMt  made 

fublic  ]antil  after  the  publication  of  thef  discoveiy  noade  br 
n^aham,   we  can  haraly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  tl»e 
BntisAi   (^ver  anxious  to  arrogate  to  themsf^es  the  merit  of 
making  new  discoveries)  were  willing  to  allow  our  ocmntiymen 
the  barren  honour  of  aocidentallv  tailing  in  with  a  gMnip  of 
islands,  which  before  the  month  of  May,  1791>  were  unxiiewii  to 
the  world.  Even  Mr.  Fleurien,  the  learned  echtor  of  Mardumd's 
Voyage,  which  was  evidently  written  to  rival  that  of  Vancouver, 
has  lallen  ipto  that  error,  arising  from  national  prgudide,  which 
he  so  much  contemns;    and  notwithstanding  our  prior  right, 
founded  on  a  discovery  wdl  known  to  him,  has  attached  to  these 
islands  the  names  ^ven  to  them  by  MaTchand.    He  tiaa  liad  the 
Ub^r^lity,  however,  to  admit  tlmt  they  had  been  first  Aaooveted 
by  the  A^nericans;  but,  notwithstanding  this  acRnowledgment, 
he  cannot  divest  himself  of  national  prejudice  so  far  aa  to  allow 
them  the  names  pven  by  our  coimtiymen.    Yet  Monsieur  Fleu- 
rien makes  this  discovery  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  featims  d 
Marchand'^s  voyage,  and  exults  no  little  that  they  ahoidd  lave 
been  seen  by  a  citizen  of  France,  before  they  had  been  viated  by  a 
j^'rvant  of  the  British  government     Histcnry  and  Oepgraphy 
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«wiH^  bannfwtj  do*  j«i6efr  to  Ae^isooverjr  of  Mr.  Iii|;iih8m9  and 
^whatever  names  may  be  gWen  to  tbem  by  EngtuK.  or  Frenda 
-pttrtisaM,  poslenty  will  pvobaUy  know  diem  only  as  Wub- 
-angton's  Group. 

On  the  mommg  of  the  84th,  discovered  the  islsiid  of  Boo«hooaa 

(so  called  by  the  natives,  but  by  us  Adams'  Island)  one  of  tne 

'Wadiington*  Group*    Its  aniect,  on  first  making  it,  was  little 

lietter  than  the  barren  and  oesolate  islands  we  had  been  so  long 

3man^.    But  on  our  nearer  approach,  the  fertile  Tallies,  whose 

iMttuties  were  heightened  by  the  jdeasant  streams  and  clusters  of 

Houses^  and  groups  of  natives  on  the  •  hills  inviting  us  to  land, 

produoed  a  oeotrast  mudi  to  the  advantage  of  the  islands  we 

"wcfre  now  about  visiting.     Indeed,  the  extreme  fertility  of  the 

sMxl,  as  it  appeared  to  us  after  rounding  the  S.  £.  point  of  the 

JolaBdy  fwoauced  sensations  we  had  been  fittle  accustomed  to,  and 

made  us  Iba^  for  the  fruits  with  which  the  trees  appeared  every 

iwliere  loadeS. 

On  rouiiding  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  island,  we  saw  a  canoe 

coming  off  to  the  ship  with  eight  of  the  natives,  one  of  whom 

uras  seated  in  the  bow,  with  his  head  ornamented  with  some 

yellow  leaves,  which  at  a  distance  we  supposed  to  be  feathers. 

They  approached  us  very  cautiousljr,  and  would  not  venture 

aiongsiae  Amtjl  we  had  run  very  close  in.    But  no  persuaaons  o{ 

ouis  could  induce  them  to  come  on  board,  although  we  ofiered 

4bcdi  piecas  of  iron  hoops,  knives,  fish-hooks,  and  other  articles 

'Which  we  supposed  ih^m  to  hold  in  the  highest  estimation.    We 

4iad  a  native  of  the  island  of  Otaheita  on  board,  who  enabled 

them,  but  with  apparent  difficulty,  to  comprehend  our  wishes, 

-and  who  gave  than  repeated  assurances  of  our  friendly  dipon- 

taon.    They  came  unoer  the  stem,  and  after  we  had  sent  down 

•tO'lhem,  in  abucket  made  fast  to  a  rope,  several  of  the  above 

«rtides,  th^  sent  up  to  us,  by  the  same  conveyance,  a  few  fish 

and  a  part  of  their  ornaments,  ixmsistinff  of  a  belt  made  of  the 

^fibres  of  the  cdcoa^nut,  garnished  with  we  small  teeth  of  a  hoff , 

the  only  wtides  of  exchange  in  their  poseesaon.  ^  They  f  re(|uentfy 

repeated  to  us  the -word  toys,  which  agnifies  friend,  and  mvited 

-OS  to  the  ah<N<e,  where  they  assured  us,  by  the  most,  exprespve 

Ijssticulatiiww,  that  we  shoidd  be  made  wdcome.    I  was  ynxious 

to  pnxnire  some  refreshments,  but  more  so  to  obtiun  a  knowledge 

4d  a  people  with  whom  the  world  is  so  little  acquainted.    One  of 

the  canoes  displaced  a  white  flag:  I  caused  a  similar  emUem  of 

peace  to  be  eiuiibited,  and  after  waiting  some  time,  perceiving 

that  they  .were  fearful  of  coming  alonff  ade,  I  caused  two  boats 

•to  be  manned  and  armed,  and  proceecbd  towards. them.     I  soon 

appmadied  them,  and  directea  the  Otaheitan  to  inform  them 

^iiii  we  weEc  friendly  disposed,  and  werc  willing  to  purchase  of 
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them  the  articleB  they  had  ta  aeU,  whieh  oonaistod  €if  hogs, 
plantaiDS)  breacUfruit,  oocoa-nut,  &c.  dMs. 

After  femaining  with  these  people  about  two  hoursy  I  pnv 
ceeded  to  a  smalT  cove,  two  miles  to  leeward,  where  W€fe  as- 
sembled about  fifty  Qiale  nadyes  and  three  femides.    Socne  of  die 
meo  yf&e  highly  ornamented  with  plumes  of  black  feathers,  laarp 
gcmets  simiW  to  those  we  had  before  purchased,  and  a  land  cf 
cloak  farmed  of  white  doth,  in  appearance  somewhat  like  pa|Mr- 
Each  held  in  his  hand  a  handsbme  white  fim,  and  had  huge 
tufts  of  human  hair  bound  round  the  wrist,  their  andea  ani 
loins,  with  large  white  oval  oroamoits,  apnarendy  intfoded  as 
false  ears,  and  large  shells  and  vdiaks'  teeth  himg  round  their 
neck.     They  made  altogether  no  inel^ant  appeannoe.     The? 
were  all  highly  tatooed,  and  supposing  one  of  the  best  dresaol 
ankmg  them  to  be  the  chief,  I  gave  hun  to  understand  that  our 
object  was  trade^  and  that  we  had  come  with  the  most  frieodly 
views,  showing,  at  the  same   time,  fish-hooks,  iroi^oiqiB  and 
knives,  which  seemed  to  produce  a  general  joy  amoiu^   them. 
They  informed  me  that  theur  chief,  whom  they  called  Otha&oi^ 
had  not  arrived,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  pointed  out  to 
me  an  old  mim,  who  approached  entirely  naked,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  piece  of  doUi  about  his  loins,  and  a  anail  fiUeC  of 
palm  leaves  a!oout  his  temples.  This  they  tdd  me  was  their  chief: 
and  on  his  addressing  a  tew  words  to  them,  they  threw  bjr  thek 
arms  and  ornaments,  and  plunged  into  the  water  to  gain  die 
bo^t     I  gave  to  eaoh  a  small  present,  but  they  had  no  article  to 
offer  in  return  but  their  women;  and  aa  two  of  them  wece  not 
more  than  axteen  years  of  age,  and  both  handsome,  they  no 
doubt  conndered  them  the  most  acceptable  present  they  could 
offer  us. 

The  men  of  this  island  are  remarkably  handsome;  of  large 
stature  and  well  proportioned:    they  possess  every  variety  of 
countenance  and  feature,  and   a  great  difference  is  obaervafaie 
in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  which  for  the  most  part  is  of  a  ^oapar 
colour.    But  some  are  as  fair  as  the  generality  di  wonung 
white  people  much  exposed  to  the  sun  of  a  warm  climate.    TIk 
old  men  (out  particularly  the  chiefs)  are  entirely  black.    Hiis  is 
owing  entirely  to  the  practice  of  tattooing,  with  which  they  are 
entirely  covered,  and  it  requires  a  close  inspection  to  petoeive 
that  the  blackness  of  their  skin  is  owing  to  thb  cause.    On  a 
minute  examination,  may  be. traced  innumerable  lines,  curved, 
straight,  and  irregular,  drawn  widi  the  utmost  correctness,  laale, 
and  symmetry,  and  yet  apparently  without  order,  or  any  de- 
termined plan.     The  young  men,  the  fairness  of  whose  sxin  is 
contrastea  by  the  ornaments  of  tattooing,  certainly  have,  at  first 
^gbl>  *  more  handsome  appearance  th^  those  entirely  covered 
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vrith  it;  and  in  a  short  time  We  are  induced  to  think  that  tat-. 
tjooin^  is  as  necessary  an  ornament  for  a  native  of  those  islands  as 
elothing  is  for  an  European^ 

The  young  girls,  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeine, 
^were  handsome  and  wdl  formed ;  their  slons  were  remarkably 
soft  and  smooth^  and  thdr  complexions  no  darker  than  many 
brunettes  in  America,  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  Their  mo> 
deaty  was  more  ewideai  than  that  of  the  women  of  any  place  we 
had  Tisited  abioe  leaving  our  own  country;  and  if  they  suffered 
thonsdves  (although  with  apparent  timidity  and  reluctance)  to 
be  jprosanted  naked  to  stmgeinB,  'may  it  not  be  in  compliance 
with  acustom,  wUdi  taught  them  to  sacrifice  to  hoqntanty  all 
that  is  most  estinuUe. 

The  canoes  are  ^neraUy  about  forty  feet  in  length,  tlmrteen 
inches  wide^  and  eighteen  indies  deep.     They  are  formed  of 
many  pieces  of  the  bread-firiut  tree,  cut  into  the  form  of  planks, 
and  Bswed  twether  with  the  fibres  of  the  outside  shell  of  the 
coooa-nut     The  seams  are  covered  inside  and  out  with  strips  of 
bamboo,  «ewed  to  the  edge  of  each  plank,  to  ke^  in  a  stuffing  of 
QftkiBn,  made  of  the  cocoa-nut  shelf  also^  which  does  not  prevent 
them  from  leaking  sufficiently  to  give  constant  employment  to  one 
or  two  persons  to  bail  the  water  out.    The  keel  consists  of  one 
piece,  which  runs  through  the  whole  length,  is  hollowed  out  in 
the  form  of  a  canoe,   and  seems  to  stiffen  the  whole  vessel,  and 
keep  it  slrai^t     Three  pieces  of  dun  {dank,  placed  in  the  man- 
ner ofnartitions,  divide  tine  interior  into  four  parts,  and  perform 
the  omoe  of  timbers  to  keep  the  vessel  from  separating  or  closing 
together.    Out-riggers  from  the  bow,  middle  and  stem,  with  a 
long  pieoe  of  light  wood  secured  to  Uie  extremity  of  eadi,  keep 
them  from  upsetting,  ^Hiich,  from  thdr  narrowness,  would  fre- 
quently happen  were  it  not  for  this  contrivance.  The  ornamental 
part  consists  of  a  flat  prow,  which  prcgects  about  two  feet,  and 
IS  rudely  carved  on  the  upper  surface,  to  represent  the  head  of 
some  animal.    Sometimes  there  is  attached  to  it  a  small  board, 
supported  by  a  rudely  carved  figure  of  a  man.    From  the  stem 
is  a  slender  |irojection  cf  six  or  ei^ht  feet  in  length,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  slei^  riinner,  or  the  forepart  of  a  Holland  skate. 
Their  paddles  are  very  neatly  made,  of  a  hard  black  wood  highly 
poUshed.     Their  handles  are  slender,  the  Uades  of  an  oval  form, 
oroadest  toward  the  lower  part,  and  terminating  in  a  pmnt  like 
a  hawk^s  bill.    They  were  all  without  sails,  and  did  not  appear 
to  be  managed  with  much  skill  or  dexterity. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

> 

V  Islandi — Happah  War. 


At  day-liffht  next  momhig  I  bare  up  for  the  island  of  Nooft' 
heevah,  whidi  I  shall  hereafter  call  Maoiflon^  lalaad,  and  which 
bore  fhMn  ub  W.  not  more  than  tte  leagues  distant. .  At  the 
dawn  of  day  I  made  the  signal  to  bear  up  for  the  anchonfle 
of  Madison^  Island,  and  stood  in  for  the  point  ibawiog  the 
east  side  of  the  weather  bay,  called  by  Lieutenant  Hemst,  (who 
appears  to  be  the  first  navigator  that  disoovefed  it)  Ckiinptiol' 
lers  Bay. 

Shortly  after  anduxring,  we  discovered  a  boat  coming  firom 
shore  with  three  white  men  in  her,  one  of  whom  was  pmectly 
naked,'  with  the  excepdon  of  a  cloth  about  his  loins;  and  a» 
his  body  was  all  over  tattooed,  I  could  not  doubt  his  ha\' 
been  a  long  time  on  this,  or  some  other  island.  I  sup 
them  to  be  seamen,  who  had  deserted  from  some  vessris 
and  under  this  impression  would  nather  permit  them  to 
come  along  side  of  the  ship,  nor  allow  any  perscm  to  hsve 
any  conversation  with  them.  I  was  [wovoKea  to  find  such 
characters,  *  as  I  suspected  them  to  be,  in  a  place  where  I 
had  least  expected  to  find  axiy  biH  the  natives.  I  apprehended 
much  trouble  firom  fhem;  and,  in  a  moment  of  vexatkn, 
refused  to  answer  their  inquiries,  and  directed  them  to  leave 
the  ship.  Several  canoes  hiBd  come  out  towards  us ;  but  o& 
the  whites  joining  them,  they  aU. paddled  to  the  shore;  and 
on  their  reaching  the  beach;  considerable  numbers  of  the  nativo 
assembled  around  them,  armed  with  spears  and  dubs,  and  I  felt 
somewhat  apprehensive  that  I  had  committed  an  enor,  in  not 
treating  the  strangers  with  more  urbanity.  To  coixeot  my  eiror 
as  soon  as  possible,  I  directed  four  boats  to  be  manned  and 
armed,  and  with  a  par^  of  marines  proceeded  for  the  shoie  The 
beach  was  abandoned  at  our  mproadi ;  but  on  landing,  I  va& 
qiet  by  one  of  the  persons  who  had  come  ofi^  in  the  boat.  To  my 
great  astonishment,  I  discovered  him  to  be  a  midshipman  of  the 
United  States'*  navy,  named  John  M.  Maury,  who  had  left  the 
United  States  on  turlou^,  with  Lieutenant  Lewis,  for  CantoO) 
in  the  ship,  Pennsylvania  Packet;  firom  which  place  he  sailed  ix 
this  islana,  to  procure  sandal  wood.  Here  he  remained  sefoJ 
months;  and  aner  completing  his  cargo,  sailed  for  Canton,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Maury  with  a  party,  and  the  remainder  of  his  stock  fi 
trade,  to  collect  a  cargo  for  him  against  his  return.  He  had  beea 
expected  in  about  two  months ;  but  the  news  of  the  war,  of  whtfk 
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ve  bnmght  the  first  accounts  here,  destroyed  all  expectations  of 
again  seeii^  him  \  and  as  Mr.  Mauiy  and  his  party  saw  no  other 
prospect  ofgetUng  away,  he  requested  me  to  take  tnem  on  board. 
The  man  before  spoken  of,  who  came  off  to  the  ship  naked,  was 
named  Wilson,  an  Englislunan  by  birth.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  among  the  group  of  Marquesas,  as  well  as  the  islands  of 
Wasfaingto^s  Group.  He  spoke  thdr  language  with  the  same 
facility  as  his  own,  and  had  become  in  eyenr  respect,  except  in 
colour,  an  Indian.  The  looks  of  Wilson  bad  strongly  prgudiced 
me  against  him ;  but  I  soon  discovc^red  him  to  be  an  inomsnsive, 
honest,  good-hearted  fellow,  well  disposed  to  render  eyeiy  service 
in  his  power,  and  whose  only  fuling  was  a  strong  attachment  to 
rum.  Wilson  soon  became  a  great  fayourite  with  me,  as  well  as 
every  other  person.  He  proved  indispensably  necessanr  to  us ; 
and  Without  his  aid  I  should  haye  succ^ded  "badly  on  the  island. 
His  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  spoke 
their  language,  removed  all  difficulties  in  our  intercourse  with 
them ;  and  it  must  be  understood,  in  all  relations  of  future  inter- 
views and  conversations,  which  took  place  between  me  and  the 
natives,,  that  Wilson  is  the  organ  oi  communication,  and  the 
means  by  whidi  we  are  enabled  to  understand  each  other.  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  future,  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say,  I  was 
assisted  by  an  interpreter ;  it  must  always  be  understood  that  I 
had  one.  Such  were  my  impressions  of  Wilson  at  the  time ;  but 
I  have  since  had  occasion  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  a  consum- 
mate hypocrite  and  villain. 

On  my  jumping  on  ^ore,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  per- 
sons, and  walking  up  to  a  group  of  natives,  who  were  assembled 
near  the  house  wnere  Mr.  Maury  resided,  all  their  apprehensions 
seemed  to  cease.  The  won^en,  who  had  retired  to  a  distance, 
c^me  down  to  join  the  male  natives ;  and  even  the  landing  of  the 
marines,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  did  not  seem  to  occasion 
any  uneasiness  among  them.  The  drum  appeared  to  ^ve  them 
much  pleasure ;  and  the  regular  movements  of  the  mannes  occa- 
sioned much  astonishment.  They  said  they  were  spirits  or  beipgs 
of  a  class  different  from  other  men. 

Observing  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley  to  be  covered 
vnth  numerous  groups  of  natives,  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  was 
inf<»ined  that  a  warlike  tribe  residinjg  beyond  the  mountains  had 
been  for  several  weeks  at  war  with  the  natives  of  the  valley,  into 
which  they  had  made  several  incursions,  destroyed  many  houses 
and  plantations,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  bread-fruit  trees 
by  girdling^.  I  was  also  informed  that  they  had  intended  paying 
another  virit  that  day ;  bi^t  it  was  supposea  they  were  deterred  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ships.  I  directed  one  of  them  to  proceed 
to  the  Happahs,  and  to  tell  them  that  I  had  come  with  a  force 
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suffidently  strong  to  drive  them  from  the  ialand :  and  if  they  pie- 
sumed  to  enter  mto  the  valley  while  I  remained  there,  I  should 
send  a  body  of  men  to  chastise  them ;  to  warn  them  to  oeaae  all 
hostilities  so  long  as  I  remained  among  them ;  and  say .  that  if 
they  had  hogs  or  fhiit  to  dispose  of,  they  might  come  and  trade 
freely  with  us,  as  I  should  not  permit  the  natives  of  the  valley  to 
injure  or  molest  them.  While  1  was  u^g  measures  to  get  toge- 
ther my  officers  and  men,  who  had  wanckred  away  in  different 
directions,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  object,  which  at  the 
moment  had  presented  itself.  A  handsome  young  woxnani,  of 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  her  complexion  faurer  than  common, 
her  carnage  maiestic,  anaher  dress  better  and  somewhat  different 
from  the  other  females,  approached.  Her  glossy  black  hair  and 
her  skin  were  highly  anomted  with  the  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  her 
whole  person  and  appearance  neat  and  comely.  On  inquiry  who 
this  dignified  personage  might  be,  I  was  informed  that  ner  name 
was  Piteenee,  a  grand  daughter  to  the  chief,  or  greatest  man  in 
the  valley,  whose  name  was  Gattanewa.  This  ubdy,  on  whose 
countenance  was  not  to  be  perceived  any  of  those  plavful  sDiiles 
which  enliven  the  countenances  of  the  others,  I  was  mformed  was 
held  in  greast  estimation,  on  account  of  her  rank  and  beauty,  and 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary,  from  motives  of  pohcy,  to  pay 
some  attentions  to  a  personage  so  exalted.  She  received  my  aa- 
vanoes  with  a  coldness  and  nauteur  which  would  have  suited  a 
princess,  and  repelled  every  thing  like  familiarity  with  a  sternness 
that  astonished  me.  Yet  this  lady,  like  the  rest  of  the  women  of 
the  island,  soon  followed  the  dictates  of  her  own  interest,  and 
formed  a  conne^don  with  one  of  the  officers,  which  lasted  with 
but  Uttle  fidelity  on  her  part  as  long  as  we  remained,  showing 
herself  on  the  whole  a  most  notorious  jilt.  Gattanewa,  I  was  in- 
formed at  the  time  of  my  landing,  was  at  a  fortified  village, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest 
mountains.  They  have  two  of  these  strong  places,  one  on  the 
top  of  the  aforesaid  mountain,  the  other  lower  down  the  valley, 
and  guarding  one  of  the  principal  passes.  The  manner  of  forti- 
fying  those  places,  is  to  plant  closely  on  end,  the  bodies  of  huge 
trees,  of  forty  feet  in  lengthy  securing  them  together  by  pieces  of 
timber,  strongly  lashed  across,  presenting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
difficult  of  access,  a  breastwork  of  considerable  extent,  which 
would  reouire  European  artiller]^  to  destroy.  At  the  back  of 
this  a  scanolding  is  raised,  on  wmch  is  placed  a  platform  for  the 
warriors,  who  ascend  by  the  means  of  ladders,  and  thence  shower 
do^va  on  their  assidlants  spears  and  stones.  The  one  at  which 
Gattanewa  now  was,  is  situated  near  a  remarkable  g^i,  cut 
through  the  mountain  by  the  natives,  to  serve  as  a  ditch  or  fosse, 
and  must  have  required  much  labour  in  the  execution;  the  other 
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IS  more  to  the  right,  and,  as  I  before  observed^  lower  dowxL  I 
had  no  sooner  understood  that  they  had  a  chiefs  to  whom  I  could 
address  myself,  than  I  felt  amdous  to  see  him.  A  messenger  was 
therefore  dispatched  for  him ;  and  after  collecting  my  people,  I 
returned  on  Ixmrd,  where  shortly  after  our  arrival,  I  soon  found 
every  person  anxious  for  the  ships  to  be  sot  into  port  and  secured. 

when  the  ships  were  moored,  the  snore  was  lined  with  die 
natives  of  both  sexes;  but  the  females  were  most  numerous, 
vraving  their  white  cloaks  or  cahoes  for  us  to  come  on  shore. 
Many  applications  were  made  for  me  to  permit  them  to  accept 
the  invitations,  and  I  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  resist. 
The  boats  were  got  out,  and  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where,  on 
landing  they  were  taken  complete  possession  of,  by  the  women, 
who  insisted  on  going  to  the  ship,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was 
completely  filled  by  theip,  of  all  ages  and  descriptions,  frcnn  the 
age  of  sixty  years,  to  that  of  ten ;  some  as  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  as  others  for  their  ugliness.  They  all  appeared  to  be  of 
the  most  common  kind,  and  many  of  them  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  ships,  which  had  formerly  been  at  this  place,  had 
been  taught  by  the  seamen,  some  few  English  words,  which  they 
pronounced  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 

No  jewel,  however  valuable,  is  half  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe 
or  America,  as  is  a  whalers  tooth  here.  I  have  seen  them  by  fits 
laugh  and  cry  for  joy,  at  the  possession  of  one  of  these  darling 
treasures.  Ivoiy,  however  finely  wrought  and  beautiful  in  its 
kind,  bears  no  comparison  in  theur  estimation.  Ivory  is  worn  by 
the  lower  and  poorer  classes,  made  into  the  form  of  whales'*  teeth, 
and  as  ear  ornaments,  while  the  whales'*  teeth  are  worn  only  by 
persons  of  rank  and  wealth.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  oi  the 
value  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  natives,  when  it  is  known 
that  a  ship  of  three  himdred  tons  burthen,  may  be  loaded  with 
sandal-wood  at  this  island,  at  the  price  of  ten  whales^  teeth  of  a 
large  nze.  For  these  the  natives  will  cut  it,  bring  it  from  the 
distant  mountuns,  and  take  it  on  board  the  ship.  This  cargo  in 
China,  would  be  worth  near  a  million  of  dollars.  I  have  seen 
this  sandal-wood,  that  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese; 
(indeed  their  in&tuation  fw  it,  falls  little  short  of  the  natives  for 
whales^  teeth)  it  does  not  appear  capable  of  receiving  a  high 
polish,  nor  is  its  colour  a^;reeable.  The  odour  arising  from  it 
IS  pleasant,  and  the  prinapal  uses  to  which  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  apply  it,  is  to  bum  it  in  their  temples,  and  to  extract  from  it 
an  oil,  which  they  consider  of  great  value. 

I  was  informed  that  Gattanewa  had  arrived,  and  to  show  my 
respect  for  the  chieftain,  as  well  as  to  convince  him  of  my  friendly 
di^osition,  I  sent  him  on  shore  a  fine  English  sow ;  tnis  bong, 
as  I  was  i]]rfbrmed,  the  most  acceptable  present  I  could  make  him, 
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(exoepting  only  a  whalers  tooth)  as  they  are  parlaciibrly  deRiQUi 
of  impiovivg  the  breed  of  that  anunal.    oooa  after  I  aeiit  our 

£  reseat  aa  diore,  Gattanewa  came  on  board  in  a  boat,  which  I 
ad  sent  for  him»  accompaDied  by  Mr.  Maury,      I  had  aeen 
several  of  their  warriorn  since  my  arrival,  many  of  dietai  hi^y 
ornamented  with  plumes,  formed  of  the  feathers  of  cocks  and  man- 
of-war  birds,  and  the  long  tail  feathers  of  the  tropic  bird ;    har^ 
tufts  of  hair  were  tied  round  their  waists,  thor  uidea,  and  their 
Icnns.     They  wore  a  cloak,  sometimes  of  ived  doth,  but  mate  fire* 
Quently  of  a  white  paper  doth,  formed  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
Uirown  not  inelegantly  avet  the  shoulders,  with  large  round  or 
oval  ornaments  in  their  ears,  formed  f)i  whdes^  teeth,  ivory,  or  a 
kind  of  soft  and  light  wood,  whitened  with  <;halk.     From  thor 
neck  sus^ded  a  whales'*  tooth,  or  hi^ly  polished  shell,  and 
round  their  loins  several  turns  of  the  stronger  kind  of  paper-dolb, 
the  end  o{  which  hangs  before  in  the  mann^  of  an  apron.     This, 
with  a  black  and  hidily  polished  spear  of  about  twdve  leet  in 
length,  or  a  club  richly  carved,  and  home  on  the  shoulders,  can- 
stitutes  the  dress  and  equipment  of  a  native  warrior,  whose  body 
is  highly  and  d^antly  ornamented  by  tattooing,  executed  in  a 
manner  to  exdte  our  admiration.     What  was  my  astomshtnoit 
when  Grattanewa  presented  himself;  an  infirm  old  man  c^  seventy 
years  of  age,  destitute  of  every  covering  or  cxnament  except  a 
dout  about  his  loans,  and  a  piece  of  palm  leaf  tied  about  fats 
head ;  a  long  stick  seemed  to  as^t  him  in  walking;    has  face 
and  body  were  as  black  as  a  negro's,  from  the  quantity  of  tat- 
tooing, which  entirely  covered  them,  and  his  skin  was  roi:^h,  and 
appeared  to  be  peeling  ofi^  in  scales,  from  the  quantity  <rfkava  (an 
intoxicating  root)  in  which  he  had  indulged  nimseli.     Sash  was 
the  figure  tiiat  Gattanewa  presented ;  and  as  he  had  drank  fi^y 
of  the  kava  before  he  maoe  his  visit,  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
stupid.     He,  previous  to  his  departure,  requested  me  to  assist 
him  in  his  war  with  the  Hi^pahs.     I  told  him  I  should  not  en- 
gage in  any  hostilities,  unless  the  Happahs  came  into  the  vaJley ; 
m  whidi  case  I  should  protect  him  and  hb  people. 

Next  morning  he  sent  me  a  present,  oonsisttn^  of  hogs  and 
several  boat  loi^s  cf  cocoa  nuts  and-pbuitainsy  which  were  diatci- 
buted  amon^  the  crews  of  the  difi^<arent  vessels.  I  now  unbent 
my  sails,  and  sent  them  on  shore,  and  landed  my  wateiucasks, 
with  which  I  formed  a  complete  endosure,  suffidently  qpadons  to 
answer  all  our  purposes.  The  diip  was  hauled  close  in  widi  the 
beach,  and  we  be^n  in  good  earnest  to  makeour  repairs.  A  tent 
'Was  pitdied  within  the  endosure,  and  the  place  put  under  the 
protection  of  a  guard  of  marines.  In  the  afternoon  several  off- 
cm  went  on  shore  to  visit  the  villages,  ixdien  I  perceived  a  lawc 
body  of  the  Happahs  descending  from  the  moimtama  into  the 
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valkjr  amon^  ^tiie  faread-^nit  trees,  wludi  they  soon  liegati  «b 
destroy.  I  nnniediately  fired  guns,  and  made  a  signal  for  eveiy 
person  to  repair  cm  board,  apprehenavethat  some  mi^t  be  cut 
off  br  diem,  as  the  friendly  natives  had  not  seemed  to  notice 
this  aesoent  The  firing  of  the  guns  soon  occasioned  the  makk 
body  to  hak,  and  filiortfy  afterwards  the  whole  returned  up  the 
mountains,  as  die  friendly  tribes  had  turned  out  to  oppose  them. 
Assured  firmn  what  I  had  already  seen,  that  they  were  capaUe  of 
atteinpting  the  execution  of  their  threat,  I  determined  to  be  pre- 
pooM  for  Aetoj  and  with  Ihis  view,  caused  one-fourth  of  each 
ship^s  ooinpany  to  be  landed  ev^  evening  with  their  arms,  as  a 
guard  for  the  camp,  allowing  them  at  the  same  time  to  stroR  about 
the  valley,  and  amuse  themselves. 

The  threat  ci  the  Happldis  had  early  induced  me  to  refleet 
on  the  course  it  would  become  me  to  pursue,  in  order,  as  far  as 
posnble,  %b  avoid  hostilities  with  them,  so  long  as  a  proper  re- 
gard to  the  objects  of  my  stay,  and  the  safety  of  my  people 
would  permit.  I  therefore  determined  to  let  them  see  tne  eflSects 
of  our  cannon,  with  a  view  to  friffbten  them  from  committing 
further  hostilities.  Gattanewa  made  dajly  applications  for  assist- 
ance, and  I  at  length  told  him,  that,  if  nis  people  would  carry  a 
heavy  gun,  a  six-pounder,  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
whion  I  pointed  out  to  them,  I  would  send  up  men  to  work  it, 
and  drive  away  the  Happahs,  who  still  kept  possession  of  the  hills. 
This  was  unanimously  figreed  to  by  e^'ery  man  bdonging  to  the 
valley.  I  landed  the  gun,  but  did  not  suppose  them  capable  of 
carrying  it  half  way  to  the  place  fixed  on 

On  their  first  attempt  to  lift  it  with  a  few  men,  the  wdight 
seemed  to  astonish  them;  they  declared  that  it  stuck  to  the  ground; 
they  socm  however  raised  it  by  additicmal  numbers,  and  bore  it  off 
wim  apparent  ease. 

As  an  additional  security  to  our  camp,  I  landed  another  ox- 
pounder,  and  mounted  also  a  long  wall-piece.  The  ship  was  soon 
stripped  of  her  rigging ;  her  provisions,  stores,  and  ammunition, 
put  on  board  the  prizes.  The  carpenters  were  employed  in 
cauUdi^her  seams,  the  coopers  in  setting  up  new  water-casks, 
(of  whicn  our  prises  afforded  us  an  abimdant  supply)  in  place  of 
the  old,  which  were -nearly  all  found  rotten.  Our  men  were 
occupied  in  overiiauling  and  refitting  the  rigging,  and  the  duty 
of  every  one  allotted  to  him.  No  work  was  exacted  from  any 
person  after  four  oVlock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  given  to  tepose  and  amusanent. 

The  Happahs  were  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  a  battle, 
and  if  they  should  be  beaten  they  would  then  be  willing  to  make 
peace ;  but  not  before.  I  informed  them  that  they  would  not  find 
me  so  reacfyio  make  peace  after  beating  them,  as  at  present;  and 
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that  I  shoiild  insist  <xi  bdng  paid  for  the  trouble  thqr  noght  pot 
me  to.     They  infpmied  me  they  had  an  abundance  of  fruit  cad 
hogs,  and  would  be  willii^  to  sacrifice  the  whole  to  purchase  mj 
friendship,  if  I  should  conquer  them.    Seeing  that  these  strange 
people  were  resolutely  bent  oa  trying  the  effect  of  their  anus 
agunst  ours,  I  thought  that  the  sooner  they  were  conviiioed  d 
then:  folly,  the  better  it  would  be  to^  themselves  and  us,  as  k 
would  relieve  us  from  the  constant  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  them ;  and  I  believed  it  likely,  that  by  ^vii^  than  tauAj 
notice  of  our  intentions,  they  would  avoid  coming  ao  near  as  to 
permit  our  muskets  to  have  much  effect.     Indeea  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  do  something ;  for  the  Happahs  presaat  in- 
formed me  that  their  tribe  believed  that  we  were  afraia  to  attack 
them,  as  we  had  threatened  so  much,  without  attempting  aay 
thing ;   and  this  idea,  I  found,  b^an  to  prevail  amonff  tboae  of 
our  valley,  which  is  cedled  the  valley  of  Tieuho^^  and  &e  people 
Havcuhsy  Pdkeuhsj  HoaJHtaSy  &c.     For  the  vall^  is  subdivided 
into  other  vaUeys  by  the  hills,  and  each  small  valley  is  iiihnhitpd 
by  distinct  tribes,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  having  their 
own  chiefs  and  priests. 

The  tribes  residing  in  the  valley  of  Tieuhoy  are  in  number 
six,  and  are  called  collectively  Taeehs,  which  agnifies  friends 

The  number  of  warriors,  which  each  tribe  can  send  into  the 
field,  is  as  follows : 

TheTaeehs     .    .    -    -    :     je,600 

Happahs '  8,000 

Maamatuhahs    -    .    -    2^000 

Typees 8,500 

,  Showneus     -    -    -    -    8,000 

Hatticahs      -    -    .    :    8,500 

Wooheahos  ....    2,500 

Tatuahs 200 

Making  in  all    -----    -    -    19,200 

Th^  general  mode  of  fighting  consists  in  constant  skirmishing. 
The  adverse  parties  assemble  on  the  brows  of  opposite  hilLs 
having  a  plain  between  them.  One  or  two,  dressed  out  in  all 
their  finery,  richly  decorated  with  sheUs,  tufts  of  hair,  ear  orna- 
ments, &c.  &c.  advance,  dancing  up  to  the  opfxisite  party,  amid  a 
shower  of  spears  and  stones  (which  they  avoid  with  great  dex- 
terity) and  daring  the  other  to  single  combat  They  are  soon 
piu^ued  by  a  greater  number,  who  are  in  turn  driven  back; 
^^^  if  in  their  retreat  they  should  chance  to  be  knocked  over 
^ith  a  stone,  they  are  instantly  dispatched  with  spears  and  war- 
clubs,  and  carried  off  in  triumph.  They  have  two  descripdom 
of  spears  which  they  use  in  then*  warfare.     Those  by  whk£  they 
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set  the  molt  fitore,  are  about  fourteen  feet  in  l^ugdi,  made  of  a 
hard  and  black  wood>  called  tooj  which  recNTes  a  poliah  eoual  \a 
ivory.     These  are  made  with  much  neatness^  ana  never  tnrowii 
from  the  hand.    The  other  kind  are  smaller,  of  a  light  kind  of 
wood,  and  are  thrown  with  mudi  accuracy  to  a  great  distance* 
At  certain  distances  ftaok  their  points  th^  are  pierced  with  holes 
all  round,  in  order  that  they  may  break  off,  with  their  own 
w^ght,  on  entering  a  body,  and  thus  be  more  di£BcuIt  to  extract. 
Thdr  slings  are  made  oi  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  and  are  executed  with  a  d^ree  of  neatness  and  skill  not  to 
be  excelled.     The  stones  thrown  ttaok  them  are  of  an  oval  shape, 
of  about  half  a  pound  weight,  and  are  highly  polished,  by  rub- 
bing against  the  Dark  of  a  tree.  They  are  worn  m  a  net  suspended 
about  the  waist,  and  are  thrown  with  such  a  deme  of  velocity 
and  accuracy,  as  to  render  them  almost  equu  to  musketry. 
Wherever  tney  strike,  the^  produce  effect;  and  the  numerous 
scars,  broken  limbs,  and  nactured  skulls  of  the  natives,  prove 
that,  notwithstanding  their  great  dexterity  in  avoiding  these  mis- 
siles, they  are  used  with  much  effect.    It  is  no  unccxnmon  thing 
to  see  a  warrior  bearing  about  him  the  wounds  of  many  spears, 
some  of  which  have  transfixed  his  body ;  some  bear  several  wounds 
occasioned  by  atones;  and  I  have  seen  several  with  xh&x  skulls 
so  indented,  as  that  die  whole  hand  might  have  been  laid  in  the 
cavity. 

On  the  S8th  of  October,  Oattanewa,  with  several  of  the  war- 
riors, came  to  inform  me  that  the  gun  was  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  I  had  directed  it  to  be  carried,  and  that  it  would  have 
reached  the  summit  by  the  time  our  people  could  get  up  there. 
When  I  viewed  the  mountains,  and  muugined  the  difficulties  they 
would  have  to  surmount,  I  could  scarce^  credit  the  accoimt  they 

gave  me ;  and  yet  I  could  not  conceive  any  motive  they  could 
ave  for  deception.  I  informed  them  that,  on  the  next  morning 
at  day-light,  forty  men,  with  their  muskets,  would  be  on  shore, 
and  in  readiness  to  march.  As  I  supposed  it  would  be  impo6si-< 
ble  for  our  people  to  scale  the  mountains,  when  incumbered  with 
their  arms,  1  desired  them  to  send  me  forty  Indians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  their  muskets,  and  an  equal  number  to  carry 
provi^ons  as  w^  as  ammunition  for  the  six  pounder.  This  they 
promised  me  should  be  done,  and  every  arrangement  was  madle 
accordingly,  and  the  command  of  the  expedition  given  to  Lieute* 
nant  Downes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  party  being  on  shore,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  crew  of  the  Essex  Junior  and  the  detachment 
oi  marines,  each  man  being  furnished  with  an  Indian  to  carry  his 
arms,  and  spare  Indians  to  carry  provisions  and  other  articles,  I 
gave  the  oraer  to  march. 
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About  eleven  o^cIock  we  perodved  that  our  people  hsA  gained 
the  mouDtiuiis,  and  were  driving  the  Happdis  nom  height  u> 
height,  who  fought  as  they  retreated,  and  oaring  our  men  to  fbl. 
low  them  with  threatening  gesticulations  A  native,  who  hore 
the  American  flag,  waved  it  m  triumph  as  he  skipped  along  the 
mountiuns— they  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  firiendl j 
nalives,  armed  as  usual,  who  generally  Kept  in  the  rear  of  our 
men.  Mouina  alone  was  seen  m  the  advance  of  the  whole,  and 
was  well  known  by  his  scarlet  doak,  and  waving  plumes.  Id 
about  an  hour  we  lost  sight  of  the  combatants,  aim  saw  no  more 
of  them  until  about  four  oVlock,  when  they  were  disoovered  de- 
scending the  mountains  on  their  return,  the  natives  bearing  fire 
dead  bwies,  slung  on  poles. 

Mr.  Downes  and  his  men  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  the  camp, 
overcome  with  the  fatigue  oi  an  exercise  to  which  they  had  beeo 
90  little  accustomed.    He  inf<»ined  me  that  on  his  arrival  near 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  Hamtdis,  staticmed  on  the  sunmiit, 
had  assailed  him  and  his  men,  wim  stones  and  spears ;  that  he 
had  driven  them  from  jrface  to  jdaoe  untill  they  had  Xskea  refuge 
in  a  fortress,  erected  in  a  manner  before  described,  cm  the  farov 
of  a  steep  hill.    Here  they  all  made  a  stand,  to  the  number  cf 
between  three  and  four  thousand.     Thev  dared  our  people  to 
ascend  this  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  had  made  a  hait  to  take 
breath.     The  word  was  given  by  Mr.  Downes,  to  rush  np  the 
hill ;  at  that  instant  a  stone  struck  him  on  the  bdly,  and  laia  him 
breapthless  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  instant,  one  of  our 
|>eople  was  pierced  with  a  spear  through  his  neck.     This  occa- 
sioned a  haU,  and  they  were  about  abandoning  any  farther  at- 
tempt on  the  place :  but  Mr.  Downes  soon  recovered,  and  finding 
himself  able  to  walk,  gave  ord^^  for  a  charge.     Hitherto  our 
party  had  done  nothing.    Not  one  of  the  enemy  had,  to  thdr 
knowledge,  been  wounded.     They  scoffed  at  our  men,  and  ex> 
posed  their  posteriors  to  them,  ana  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  derision.     The  fiiendly  natives  also  b^an  to  think 
we  were  not  so  formidable  as  we  pretended :  it  became,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  iofci  should  be  taken  at  all  hazards. 
Our  people  save  three  cheers,  and  rushed  on  through  a  shower 
of  spears  and  stones,  which  the  natives  threw,  from  behind  their 
strong  barrier,  and  it  was  not  untill  our  people  entered  the  fort, 
that  they  thought  of  retreating.     Five  were  at  this  instant  shot 
dead ;  and  one  in  pardcular,  fought  until.the  muzzle  of  the  {neoe 
was  presented  to  his  forehead,  when  the  top  of  his  head  was  en- 
tirely blown  off.     As  soon  as  this  place  was  taken,  ail  fiirther  re- 
sistance was  at  an  end.     The  friendly  natives  collected  the  dead, 
while  many  ran  down  to  a  .village  eituated  in  the  valley,  for  the 
jpurpose  of  securing  the  plunder,  consistiiig  of  large  quantities  of 
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€rcam,  mats,  calkbAshes,  and  othor  hoiuehold' utensili,  as^wdl  as* 
bogs,  ooooa4iuts  and  other  fruit  They  also  brought  with  them 
large  quantities  of  the  plant  with  which  thejr  maxe.  thdr  finest 
clotli,  which  ffTows  nearly  as  thick  as  the  wrist,  and  is  Uffhlvv 
esteemed  by  thein.  They  came  also  laden  with  plunder,  wnira 
the  enemy  had  not  time  tp  remove ;  for  they  coutd  not  be  made 
to  fadieve,  that  a  handful  of  men  could  drive  them. 

It  was  shocking  to  see  the  manner  they  treated  such  as  were, 
knocked  over  with  a  shot ;  they  rudied  on  them  with  their  war- 
clubs,  and  soon  dispatched  them ;  then  each  seemed  annou^  to 
dip  his  spear  into  the  blood,  which  nothing  could  induce  them- to 
wipe  off—the  qiear,  from  that  time,  bore  the  name  of  the  dead 
warrioTy  and  its  value,  in  consequence  of  that  trophy,  was  greatly 
enhanced. 

I  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Gattanewa,  which  I  found  filled  with 
women  making  the  most  dreadful  lamentations,  and  surrounded 
by  a  large  concourse  of  male  iuitives.  On  my  appearance  there 
was  a  g^eral  shout  of  terror ;  all  fixed  their  eyes  on  me  with 
looks  of  fear  and  iqiprehension.  I  approached  the  wife  of  Gatta- 
newa, and  requirea  to  know  the  cause  of  this  alarm.  She  said^ 
now  that  we  nad  destroyed  the  Happahs,  they  were  fearful  we 
should  turn,  on  them :  she  took  hold  of  my  hand,  which  .she  kiss. 
cd,  and  moistened  with  her  tears :  then  placing  it  on  her  head, 
knelt  to  kiss  my  feet.  She  told  me  the3r  were  willinjg  to  be  our 
slaves,  to  serve  us,  that  their  houses,  their  lands,  their  hogs,  and 
ev^rT  thing  belonging  to  them  were  ours;  but  be»^  that  I 
would  have  mercy  on  ner,  her  children,  and  her  famify,  and  not 
put  them  to  dattii.  It  seemed  that  they  had  worked  themselves 
op  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fear,  and  on  my  appearance,  with  a 
sentinel  accompanying  me,  they  could  see  in  me  nothing  but  the 
demon  of  destruction.  I  raised  the  poor  old  woman  from  her 
humble  posture,  and  beggsd  her  to  banish  her  groundless  fears, 
chat  I  had  no  intention  of  injuring  any  person  reriding  in  the 
raUey  of  Tieuhoy :  that  if  the  Happahs  had  drawn  on  themselves 
our  vengeance,  and  felt  our  resentment*  tliey  had  none  to  blame 
but  themselves.  I  had  offered  them  peaoe;  but  they  had  pre- 
ferred war ;  I  had  proiFered  them  my  friendship^  and  they  nad 
spumed  at  it  That  there  was  no  alternative  left  me.  I  had 
cjiastised  them,  and  Was  ajqieased. 

We  had  but  little  opportunity  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
their  language  while  we  remained  among  them;  but  from  the 
little  we  became  acquainted  with,  we  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  copious ;  few  words  sare  to  express  all  they  wish  to  say ; 
and  one  word  has  oftentimes  many  significations;  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  moUe  aogmfies  /  thank  you^  I  have  enou/^hf 
I  da.not,  vmt  tt,  /  *  not  like  i^  Tceqp  U  youtfelf^  ^tdke^  f| 
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mmojff  &C.  bc»    MaHee  eaqmsses  every  degree  of  mjanr  whkh 
out  happea  to  a  penon  or  thing  frciixi  tte  ili^teflt  bivm  t9 
tiie  most  cruel  dealh.    Thus  a  prick  of  the  fin^  iskmaUe^i  to 
have  a  pain  in  ai^  pavl  is  rnaitee;  nuxttee  ib  16  be  wk  ;  to  be 
badly  wounded  is  maUee^  and  fneUe^  is  to  kill  or  be  kiB^^  lo  be 
hndce,  (when  qieakinff  of  iaaaimate  objects)  to  be  iiyiifed  in  anj 
iray^  even  to  be  dirtied  or  sinled  is  expsessed  by  the  vsoxd  WMitff 
MokAee^  with  slight  variatioDa  of  the  voice,  signifies  every  degiee 
of  good^  £ram  a  thing  merely  tolerable,  to  an  olriect  of  die 
^^Msest  exceUenee ;  thus  it  k,  jo,  so,  good,  very  good,  eoBcdlevt: 
itrngnifies  the  qualities  and  dispositionft  of  persons;  thus  thqr  are 
iolerabkf  likebfj  handsome,  or  teauiifuly'^aood,  kmd,  benamtiU, 
f^enerous,  humane.    Keheva,  which  signiifes  bad,  is  as  extoisiTe 
m  its  use  as  tnoiakeey  and,  by  suitable  modulations  of  the  voice, 
has  meanings  directly  opponte.    This  is  thf  ease  with  maay  otha- 
words- in  their  laxigruage;  indeed  with  all  we  became  acquainted 
widi.    JReJeie  signifies  to  eat,  it  also  signifies  a  troMesomie  JpsL 
fc»  ;  may  it  not  also  have  many  other  significadona,  with  wmcb 
we  are  1 1  nacquaJB  ted  ?«**it  may  signi^  to  aU  «p,  io  divide^  io  aa 
fice,  to  ke^as  troMes ;  whether  it  has  these  significatiasia  I 
unable  to  say,  and  Wilson  could  not  inform  me ;  but  many 
eumstances  induce  me  to  believe  they  meant  no  more,  wbea  they 
inlbnned  me  thejr  sometimes  ate  thor  enemies    That  thev  offer 
the  bodies  of  their  enemies  as  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  I  haa  more 
dum  oQoe  aa  opportunity  of  sedng,  while  I  renuuned  on  the 
island.    Unfertunately  tKe  wars  we  were  under  the  neocaaily  of 
ttarymg  on  against  the  hostile  tribes  fimushed  them  witk  toe 
ttiany  sulijects.    Their  fondness  for  thdr  bones  as  tropiuoa,  as 
evident  to  every  person.    Thdr  skulls  are  carefully  paeiKtved 
and  bung  up  in  their  houses.    Their  thi$^  bones  fie  formed  into 
harpoons,  and  sometimes  are  richly  ornamented  with  carvings; 
their  smaller  bones  are  formed  into  oniaments  to  be  hunff  round 
their  nedcs,  representing  figures  of  their jgods;  they  are  3ao  coo- 
verted  into  fkn-lmndles;  form  a  part  ofthe  ornaments^  of  then- 
war  condis,  and  in  fact  compose  part  of  every  desac^ptuHi  of 
eimament  where  the^r  can  possibly  be  aw^^^ 

I  now  inquired 'if  they  had  heard  nom  the  Hajqpaba  since 
the  battle :  tney  told  me  one  of  that  tribe  had  that  momii^  ar* 
rived.  I  directed  him  to  be  sent  for ;  he  appoached,  tremSlinff 
for  safety ;  but  on  my  offeri^  my  hand,  wiuch  I  had  tat^dht  aU 
the  natives  was  a  token  of  friendship,  his  fears  seemed  to  sulKiid& 
I  learnt  from  hkn  that  many  of  the  tribe  were  badly  wounded, 
and  that  the  wlude  w^re  in  the  utmost  dismay,  and  denrod  m- 
thmg  more  urdentlv  than  peace.  I  represented  to  him  the  fottf 
of  opposing  their  arms  to  ours,  and  toconvinoehim  of  the 


liQAtjF  of  muskets,  I  ftred  at  a  tree  soaae  distance  off^  Ae  uU 

•  1.  • 
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pmmiMA  Ae  Mrfddle  tif  it»  rfwut  the  hAht  of  a  niiA  health  I 
Chen  called  on  aU  the  ^Htt-kirs  to  try  thebr  fpeen^dddSagMifc 
the  same  oljedt ;  but  thc^  all  iliook  their  heaih,  ibjoi 
ledgement  of  the  inferiority  of  thar  weapoOB.  The  Happth 
md^  astdoMied  at  the  ootmMsieBB  wtdi  nidddi  %e  firedi  «mI  teid 
lie  shoidd  p!ro6eed  to  httteti  his  brelliren  to  a  recondfialiaiu  1 
gate  hiiii  a  white  handkarehief,  which  was  attached  to  a  apear» 
and  inftktned  him  the  beai^of  that  iho«dd  be  fe«pected« 

On  my  retutu  to  the  cattip,  I  femad  a  large  supply  o^^hogs, 
cootiieuiMs,  banaoas,  bread-nuit,  tarra,  and  8i»aF«iui0)  wi&aa- 
TcrtfYoots  of  kava,  penly  the  plunder  of  the  Happaha,  but 
iixMj  the  contributions  of  the  tribe  of  Tieuhy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Madison's  Island. 

Ttt  hogs  of  this  island  are  genendly  of  a  smaH  and  inferior 
breed,  but  there  are  many  as  lar^  and  as  fine  as  those  of  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  practice  of  castrating  the  bottt»  it 
-vrfiich  the  nattres  arevery  dexterous,  grea^  improves ifaor Ma 
aMd  appearance,  as  wdl  as  their  flavour.  The  pork  is  remittkiu 
Uy  swieet  and  delicate,  nittiy  6f  the  smaSer  kind  of  hega  wcae 
brougfat^to  us,  whidi  we  rardy  killed,  the  bomr  onni  woe 
bron^t  in  such  numbers  toward  the  latter  part  of  our  stay^  aa 
to  eiuble  me  to  feed  my  people  entirely  on  nesh  provisions.  Of 
these  last,  rix  were  found  fully  suffioent  to  funush  an  ample 
daily  supply  to- four  hundred  men.   - 

Aceormng  to  &e  traditions  of  the  natives,  more  than  twemy 
generations  ago,*  a  god  named  Haii  visited  aU  the  islands  of  the 
mop,  and  brought  with  him  hogs  and  fowls,  which  he  left  among 
tiiem.  He  first  appeared  at  Hataootooa  Bay,  which  lies  on  the 
east  nde  of  the  island,  and  there  dug  for  water,  whidi  he  found. 
The  tree  under  whidb  he  recdded,  during  his  stay,  is  hdd  saerad 
by  the  natives,  and  is  called  by  them  Haii.  They  cannot  tsU 
whether  he  came  in  a  ship  or  a  canoe,  nor  can  they  tell  how  Jong 
he  remained  among  them. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  here,  tihat  the  natives  call  a 
white  man  OOiouah^  and  their  gods  bear  the  same  iqppellat|on,  aa 
do  their  priests  after  thdr  death.    A  white  man  is  viewed  by 


•  It  ttut  b^  obierredy  ttiat «  nuui  it  here  •  grandftitlMr  at  the  «ge  4»f  tfly,  aid 
Itiatft  onwk  kit:  biflBoethna  g«B«rati«is  «aiin  within  ttat  period;  wUth 
wiNild  sMke,  fwcable  ta  tlKir  MayatatiOBy  aboat  threa  hvadrtd  tr  thiw  haa- 
dnd  and  lUrty  yean. 


theAi  a0  a  hAagiiuipencir  icixhembdres,  but  c^weakmammmd 
tMMrioos  }»Te  serFed  to  coDTiooe  than  tb«t  ire  aie,  bke  than, 
•fiumaii.  Yet  in  the  Gompazuon^  every  thing  in  their  afiBiam 
markB  our  superiority.  .  -  x 

Haiiw98>  no^doubty' some  navigator,  who,  near  four  centoriet 
ago,  left  the  aforesaid  animals  among  the  natives.  OuraoDouatsof 

<  .voyages  mude  into  this  sea  do  not  extend  so  far  back>  and  even 
if  they  did,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  him  by  the  name 
,given  to  him  by  the  natives.  They  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce our  names  distinctly,  even  after  the  utoiost  pains  to  teach 
theiQ,  and  the  dBiost  repeated  trials  on  their  part  Theygaveme 
the  name  of  (Jpotee^  which  was  the  neatest  they  coula  oaae  le 
Pmter.  Mr.  Bownes  was  called  Onoii ;  Lieutenant  Wilmrr, 
Wboreme ;  Lieutenant  M^Knight,  Muscheeikf  and  the  name  of 
every  one  else  underwent  aa  equal  change.  These  names  we 
w&ce  called  by,  and  answered  to,  so  long  as  we  remained  with 
them ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall  be  so  called  ia 
their  traditionary  accounts.     If  there  diould  be  no  other  means 

•^of  "handing  OUT  names  down  to  posterity,  it  is  likdy  we  shall 
be  as  little  known  to  future  navigators  as  Haii  is  to  us.     Al- 

/though  we  know  not  the  navigator  who,  at  that  early  period,  Qi 

•  is -possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  some  error  m  the  chto- 
.  nology  of  the  natives)  visited  these  islands,  yet  we  cannot  he  so 

mu(£  at  a  loss  to  -discover  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.    The 

native&call  a  hog  bouarkoy  or  rather  Pouarka ;  and  it  ia  likely 

.  that  they  still  retain  the  name  nearly  by  whidi  they  were  first 

*  known  to  them.     The  Spaniards  call  a  hog  porca,  giving  it  a 
'  sound  very  litde  diflPerent  from  that  used  by  tiie  natives  of  theae 

islands;  and  as  the  Spaniards  were  the  earliest  navigators   in 

^  these  8eas,*tli»:e  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  are  incfebted  to 
one  of  that  nation  for  so  precious  a  gift 

The  cocoa-nuts  grow  in  great  abundance  in  every  valley  of  the 
island,  and  are  cultivated  with  much  care.  This  tree  is  too  well 
knofwn  to  need  a  description ;  yet  the  mode  used  to  pn^mgaAe  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting*  As  the  cocoap-nuts  become  npe»  they 
are  carefully  adlected  from  the  tree,  which  is  asconded  by  means 

:  oCa'sItp  of  strong  bark,  with  which  they  make  their  feet  last  a 
littic  above  the  ankles,  leaving  them  about  a  foot  asunder.  They 
then  grasp  the  ttee  with  their  arms,  feet,  and  knees,  and  the  strip 
of  bark  resting  on  the  rough  projections  of  the  bark  of  the  tree^ 

vprevents  them  from  sUppm^  down.  -In  this  manner,  by  alter* 
nately  shifting  their  feet  and  hands,  they  asc^id  with  mat  ap. 
Wrent  .ease  and  rapidity  the  highest  tree,  whence  mey  send 
down  die  firuit,  which  is  then  hung,  together  in  bunchea  to  a 
cocoa-nut  tree,  situated  near  thor  dwelling,  at  a  suffidoit  height 

'  from  the  ground  to  place  th^m  in  perfect  security.    Here  they 
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veldt  lo.diy  and  cure,  to  he  laid  up  aftervrards  for  «  aeason 
^  searci^*  '  In  this  state  many  are  tound  to  fipnnit  near  the 
atefti,  and  all  such  are  collectea  togetho'  for  planting.  This  is 
done  after  the  sheU  is  broken,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  inside  ia« 
taken  out,  which,  in  thor  spouting  state,  consists  of  a  sc^t  spongy 
subatanoe^  with  which  the  inner  shell  in  time  becomes  fil]^. 
This  is  verjr  sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed by  them.  Aflter  wis  the  sheU  is  buried  in  the  ground- 
and  a  small  enclosure  of  stones  is  made  round  it  to  prevent  the 
hogs  fromiootinff  it  up.  This  tree  bears  in  about  five  years 
after  it  is  planted.  Tne  cocoa-nut  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  an  island  called  Ootoopoo,  by  a  god  named  Tao^  many  ge- 
nerations since.  This  island  is  supposed  by  them  to  lie  some- 
where to  the  windward  of  La  'Magdalena,  one  of  the  group  of 
Marquesas.  While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
mention  several  islands  which  arc  supposed  by  the  natives  to  exist, 
and  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  Us.  So  fully  are  they  im- 
pressed with  the  belief,  that  large  double  canoes  nave  frequently 
left "tliis -and  other  islands  of  this  group  to  go  in  search  of  them. 
The  grandfather  of  Gattanewa  sailed  witn  four  large  canoes  in 
search  of  land,  taking  with  him  a  large  stock  of  provisions  and 
water,  tc^ther  with  a  quantity  of  hogs,  poultry,  and  young 
plants.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  families,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  smce  he  sailed.  Temaa  Tipee  and  his  whole  tribe, 
about  two  years  since,  had  many  lar^  double  canoes  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  abandoning  their  valley,  and  proceeding  in 
search  of  other  islands,  under  the  apprehenaon  that  thev  would 
be  driven  off  their  land  by  other  tribes.  But  peape  took  place, 
the  canoes  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  are  now  carefully  depo- 
sited in  a  house,  constructeu  for  the  purpose,  where  they  may  be 
\epi  in  a  state  of  preservation  to  guard  against  future  contin- 
gencies. • 

More  than  eight  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  Wilson 
assures  me,  haftre,  to  his  knowledge,  left  this  and  the  other 
isUoids  of  the  Washington  and  the  Marquesas  Groups  in  search 
of  other  lands.  None  nave  ever  been  heard  of  except  in  one  in- 
stance. Four  canoes  sfuled  from  Nooaheeva,  or  Madison's 
Island,  in  search  of  land  to  leeward ;  they  fell  in  with  Roberts* 
^Islands  to  the  N.  W.  where  the  natives  go  annually  to  collect  the 
tail  feathers  of  the  Tropic  bird,  which  there  resort.  Here  one 
of  the  canoes  remiuned,  the  others  proceeded  on  their  voyage, 
running  before  the  wind.  After  remaining  some  time  on  ui^ 
island,  which  produces  only  cocoa-nut  and  some  iew  other  trees, 
'they  determined  to  return  to  Nooaheeva.  One  man  and  one 
woman  remained  on  the  island,  and  built  a  hut    The  canoe  was 
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never  after  heard  of.  The  man  died,  and  the  woman  was  found, 
and  tidcen  back  by  a  canoe,  which  arrived  there  in  search  of 
feathers.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  departure  of  the  canoes^ 
on,  these  voyages  of  discovery,  the  priests  come  lurking  to  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  whence  they  sail,  and  in  a 
squeaking  affected  voice,  inform  them  that  they  have  fotmd  a  land 
aboundin^^  in  bread-fruit,  hogs,  cocodr-nuts,  every  thing  that  can 
be  desirra,  and  invite  others  to  foDow  them,  pointing  out  the 
direction  to  sail,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  this  desirable  ^pot  New 
canoes  are  constructed,  and  new  adventurers  commit  themaelva 
to  the  ocean,  never  to  return. 

Ask  them  how  they  obtained  their  knowledge  of  those  islands, 
and  they  tell  you  from  their  gods.  They  name  six  islands,  two 
have  already  been  mentioned,  to  wit^  Vavao  and  OotooDoo. 
The  others  are  Hitahee,  to  the  south  of  St.  Christiana,  whidh  is 
said  to  be  a  small  island.  Nookuahee  and  Eappeoooa,  to  lee^ 
ward  of  Madison^'s  Island,  four  days^  sail  distant;  and  Pooheka, 
a  fine  bland,  said  to  lie  to  the  westward  of  Roberts'  IslandsL  the 
existence  of  which  is  not  doubted  by  them. 

Of  bananas  they  count  upwards  of  twenty  difierent  kinds, 
some  approaching  very  near  tne  plantain  in  theur  appearance,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  none  of  the  latter  on  the  island.  The 
manner  of  ripening  the  banana  is  as  convenient  and  simple  as  it  b 
expeditious.  They  dig  in  the  ground  a  round  or  square  h(^  of 
about  three  feet  in  depth,  made  perfectly  level  at  the  bottom, 
and  of  the  aze  suited  to  the  quantity  of  bananas  intended  to  be 
put  into  it  They  then  collect  an  ouy  nut,  much  resanbling  our 
common  walnut,  which  is  also  used  By  them  instead  of  candles. 
These  are  broken,  mixed  with  dirt,  and  strewed  about  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  On  this  is  laid  a  layer  of  grass,  with  which  the 
sides  are  also  carefully  lined ;  after  which  the  bunches  of  green 
bananas  are  packed  in,  and  covered  with  grass,  to  prevent  the  dirt 
from  coming  in  contact  with  them.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
dirt,  and  left  four  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  they 
are  taken  out,  perfectly  ripe  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 

The  iarra  is  a  root  much  resembling  a  yam,  of  a  pungent 
taste,  and  excellent  when  boiled  or  roasted.  The  natives,  by 
grating  it,  and  mixing  it  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  make  of  it  a  paste 
which  is  highly  esteemed  by  them.  It  grows  in  a  nut  soil,  and 
much  pains  is  taken  in  its  cultivaUon. 

The  sugar-cane  grows  to  an  uncommon  size  here,  it  braag  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  the  stalks  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  circumference.  The  only  use  they  make  of  it  is 
to  chew  and  swallow  the  juice. 

The  kava  is  a  root  possessing  an  intoxicating  quality,   with 
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yhSkA  ihe  chirfs  are  very  f<»id  of  indul^ng  theniQelvcs.  The^ 
employ  persons  of  a  lower  daw  to  chew  it  for  tbem,  and  spU  it 
into  a  wooden  bowl ;  after  which  a  small  quantity  of  watepr  '» 
mixed  with  it»  when  the  luice  b  dtrained  into  a  neatly  pcdi^td 
cup,  made  of  a  cocoa-nut  diell,  and  pasied  round  afioong  them. 
It  renders  them  very  stupid  a^  averse  to  hearing  any  noise;  it 
deprives  them  of  their  appetite,  and  reduces  them  fdmost  to  a 
state  of  tcHpor ;  it  has  also  the  effect  of  making  their  skin  fall  o(f 
in  white  scales,  weakens  their  nerves,  and  no  doubt  brings  on  a 
premature  old  age.  They  applied  the  word  kava  to  every  thing 
ve  ate  or  drank  of  a  heating  or  pungent  nature.  Rum  and  wine 
was  called  kava;  p^iper,  mustard,  and  even  salt,  with  the  nature 
and  use  of  which  tney  are  entirely  unacquainted,  were  called 
kava,  as  was  also  our  spittle.  A  mineral  water  of  a  stnni^  taste, 
several  springs  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  island,  and  aie 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  natives  for  the  cure  of  scrofiikHia 
and  some  other  complaints,  is  called  vie  leaver. 

The  bread  fruit  tree  has  been  so  often  and  so  minutely  de- 
ribed  by  other  voyi^geis,  that  a  description  of  it  hcfei  mw  be 
thouflfat  by  some  superfluous.  Thrir  fruit-trees,  except  ttMae 
n'hicn  are  tabbooed,  are  without  enclosure;  their  smaller  and 
more  delicate  plants,  as  well  as  thdr  roots,  have  only  a  wall  to 
prevent  the  depredaticHis  of  hogs.  Their  houses  are  open  in 
jront,  and  their  furniture,  many  parts  of  which  are  of  great  valufe 
to  them,  is  entirely  exposed.  Their  hogs  are  wandering  in  every 
part  of  the  valley ;  their  fishmff  nets  and  their  clothes  are  left  ex- 
posed on  the  beach,  and  spreaa  on  the  grass ;  no  precautions  ai)a 
taken  to  guard  against  thdft,  and  I  therSicHre  eonclude  that  thefts 
among  themselves  are  unknown* 

During  our  operations  at  the  camp,  where  carpenters,  coopers, 
armourers,  sail-makers,  &c.  were  employed,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  small  tools^  and  articles  of  great  value,  were  exposed  to 
the  natnres.  As  from  sunrise  to  sunset  the  camp  was  perfectly 
invested  with  them,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent,  cnr 
to  have  detected  thefts,  had  they  been  so  inclined.  But  as 
numerous  as  they  were,  constantly  assisting  us  in  our  labours, 
mixing  with  our  men,  sitting  for  hours,  eyemg  with  the  greatest 
attention  the  different  works,  carrying,  or  handling  and  examin- 
ing tools  of  every  description,  entenn^  our  tents  and  houses, 
performing  for  us  many  domestic  services,  assisting  us  in  our 
wars,  carrying  for  us  our  arms,  our  dotfaiingv  and  provittons, 
being  absent  from  us  whole  days  with  those  precious  things,  still, 
during  our  stay,  no  article  was  ever  missed  by  any  person,  ex- 
cept some  trifles  which  were  pilfered  from  the  sailors  by  the  girls, 
and  this  was,  in  all  probability,,  in  nstaliation  for  the  tncks  i^idi 
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had  been  played  on  them.  The  clothing  df  the  lofiicers  scAA^  men* 
wluch  was  washed  at  a  stream,  much  frequented  by  the  natives  of 
both  flenes,  at  the  distance  of  about  half'  a  mite  from  the  camp, 
was  frequently  exposed,  and  might  easHy  have  been  earned  off 
unpot^ved.  But  none  of  it  was  ev^  lost,  and  I  am  indioed  to 
believe  that  a  more  honest,  or  fiiendly  and  better  disposed  peo- 
ple does  not  exist  under  the  sun. 

They  have  been  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  savages ;  it  b  a 
term  wrongly  applied ;  they  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  human 
b^gs,  whether  we  con^der  them  morally,  or  physically.  We 
fkid  them  brave,  generous,  honest,  and  benevolent,  acute,  ingeni- 
ouG^  and  intelligent,  and  the  beauty,  and  regukr  proportions  of 
thar  bodies,  correspond  with  the  perfections  of  thor  minds. 
They  are  far  above  the  common  stature  of  the  human  race,  sel- 
dom less  than  five  feet  eleven  inches,  but  most  commonlj  six 
feet  two  or  three  inches,  and  every  way  jw^portioned.  Their 
fieices  are  remarkably  handsome,  witn  keen,  fnercing  eyes ;  teeth 
white,  and  more  beautiful  than  ivory ;  countenances  open  and  ex- 
pressive, which  reflect  every  emotion  of  their  souls ;  Jimbs  which 
might  serve  as  models  for  a  statuary,  and  strength  and  activity 
proportioned  to  their  appearance.  The  skin  of  the  men  is  of  a 
dark  copper  colour,  but  mat  of  the  youths  and  ^Is  is  of  a  lio;lit 
l»own.  The  first  are  as  beautiful  as  those  of  any  j»art  of  the  worid ; 
but  the  latter,  although  possessing  open  and  mtelligent  counte- 
nances, fine  eyes  and  teeth,  and  much  acuteness  and  vivacity,  ore 
far  from  bdng  as  handsome  as  the  men.  Their  limbs  and  haudds, 
^particularly  the  latter)  are  more  beautifully  propcrtioned  than 
tnose  of  any  other  women ;  but  a  graceless  walk,  and  a  Iiadlj 
shaped  foot,  occaaoned  by  going  without  shoes,  take  greatly 
ftom  their  charms.  They  possess  much  cunning,  much  coquetry, 
and  no  fidelity :  the  first  proves  a  mind  filled  with  intelligiHice, 
and  susceptible  of  improvemdht ;  the  second  is  siud  to  be  natural 
to  the  sex  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  third  they  do  no: 
connder  as  necessary ;  it  is  not  expected  of  them  by  tbeir  lius. 
bands.  Gro  into  Xhm  houses,  vou  might  there  see  instances  of 
the  strongest  affection  of  wives  ror  their  husbands,  and  husbandf 
for  thdr  wives,  parents  for  their  daughters,  and  daughters  for 
their  parents;  but  at  the  camp  they  met  as  perfect  strangen». 
Every  woman  was  left  at  her  own  disposal,  and  every  Uiing 
pertaining  to  her  person  was  considered  as  her  own  exclu»ve 
property. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  handsome,  and  far  from  bring  im- 
modait;  it  has  already  been  in  part  described,  but  a  more  minute 
description  nuy  not  lie  unsatisfectorv.  It  connsts  bf  three  part? 
<Muy :  the  headless,  the  robe,  and  the  part  wor^as  the  petti- 
coat :  the  first  is  called  pahhee,  the  second  caAii,  and  the  third 
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nhuwdhei.  The  pahkee  conasts  of  a  remarkaUy  fine  aod  white 
piece  of  jMiper  clc^^of  ,opea  texturey  and  much  r^^embling  a 
species  ot  ^he  gauze»  callea  by  us  ^pider'^s  Web ;  this.is  put  on  in 
a  yerv  neit  ana  tasty  mfum(ar»  i^ ^^tly ;r^3embtes /id 
The  nair  U  j>ut  up  gracefully  in  a  ,khbt  b^nindi  and  ,t\ 
when  dresi^ea  in  ^his  maniici)  pears  no  ^ht  resemblance  to  the 
prevailing  fastiioh  of  iKe  present  day  in  Anienca.  The  ciahu  obn* 
asts  of  along  and  flowing  piece  of  mper-clpth,  of  a  .close  and 
strong  texture,  which  envelopes  ^e  bpay«  extendiiy^.to  ihe  ankles^ 
and  has  iis  upper  corners  tastily  ^knotted  on  one  shoulder,  paving 
frequend^  ,t|ie  whole  of  the  opposite  arm,  and  part,  and  some- 
times the  wtiole,  or  tlie  breast  exposed.  They  display  many 
graces  in  ttie  use  of  this  part  of  the  oress,  sportii^  tl^e  Knot  some- 
tiTi^es  on  one  shoulder,  find  sometimes  on  the  other,  at  dmes  care- 
fully coricealing,  and  at  otTiers  .exposing  their  charms.  Some- 
times the  &ndt  is  brought  ip  front,  when  the  whole  bosom,  is 
exposed  to  view ;  at  other  times  it  is  thrown  behind,  to  display  a 
well-formed  back  ^a  shouIdSers,  or  a  slender  waist. 

A^reeap|y  to  the  request  of  the  chiefs,  I  hud  down  the  plaot 
of  the  village  about  to  be  built.  The  line'cm  which  the  houses 
were  to  be  plac^  was  already  traced  by  our  bamer  of  wat^ 
casks.  They  were  to  take  the.  jprm  of  a  ci)^cent,  to  be  built  on 
the  outride  of  the  enclosure,  and  to  be  connected  with  ^h  other 
by  a  wall  twelve  feet  in  length  and  four  ^fe^t  in  height  ^  The 
houses  were  to  be  fiity  feet  in  lengthy  built  ii^the  fisual  fashion  of 
the  countiVy  and  of  a  proportioned  indtli  apdh^ht 

On  iiie  id  November,  iipwards  of  four  thousuia  naSdves,  from 
the  ditferent  tribes,  assembled  at  the  caoip  with  matexials  for  build- 
ing, and  before  night  they  had  .  completed  a  dwelling-house  for 
myself,  and  another. for  the  officers,  a  sail  loft,  a  cooper's  shop, 
and  a  place  for  Qur  sick,  a  bake-house^  a  guard-house^  and  a  shed 
for  the  sentinel  to  walk  under. .  Thia  whole  were  connected  by  the 
walls  as  above  described.  We  removed  our  barii^  of  water 
casks,  and  took  possesion  .of  our  delightful  village,  which  had 
been  built  as  if  by  enchantment 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  regularity  with  which  these  people 
carried  on  their  work,  without  any  chief  to  jguide  them,  without 
conf  uflSon,  ahd  yrithout  miicl^  noise.  They  performed  their  labour 
with  expedition  and  neatnefs.  Every  loan  appe^ed  to  be  mafl^r 
of  his  business,  and  every  tribe  appeaj^  to  stnye  which  shouild 
complete  thdr  house  widi  most  expedition,  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect, manner. 

When  the  village  was  completed^  I  distribi^ted  ainong.  the^i 

several  harpoons,  and  as  usiialgave  tHem  aj^  omportuuity  ^f  q$iip^ 

tending  for  old  iron  hoops.    All  wece  pfif ecUy.  hawy  f^d  .oq9- 

tented,  aiid  it  was  the  cause  of  cnreat  pleasure  to  Grattanewa  and 
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his  people  that  I  praised  the  house  they  had  built  atiove  all  the 
rest. 

It  seems  strange  how  a  people,  Uving  under  no  form  of  goTern- 
ment  that  we  comd  ever  perceive,  having  no  chiefs  over  them  who 
appear  to  possess  afay  authori^,  havmg  neither  rewards  to 
stimulate  them  to  exertion,  nor  dread  of  punishment  before  thep, 
should  be  capable  of  concaving  and  executii^,  with  the  ntpidit\ 
of  lightning,  works  which  astonished  us.  They  appear  to  act 
with  one  mmd,  to  Iiave  the  same  thought,  and  to  be  operated  on 
by  the  same  impulse.  They  can  be  compared  only  to  the  bt^- 
vers,  whose  instinct  teaches  them  to  design  and  execate  works 
which  claim  our  admiration.  Of  all  the  kwurs,  that  which  most 
surprised  me  was,  carrying  the  gun  to  the  mountains.  I  have 
^nce,  with  much  di£Bculty,  and  at  the  hazard  of  breaking  m^ 
neck,  travelled  the  path  by  which  it  was  carried,  or  rather  I  have 
scrambled  along  the  sides  of  the  precipices,  and  climbed  the 
almost  perpendicular  rocks  and  mountains,  to  the  summits  of  which 
they  succeeded  in  raising  it ;  and  I  never  should  have  believed  it 

C)ssible  that  a  people  so  devoid  of  ardfidal  means  of  assLsring 
hour,  should  have  been  able  to  perform  a  task  so  truly  hercu- 
lean. I  inquired  b^  what  manner  they  had  divided  the  labou: 
among  themselves,  m  order  that  each  might  share  his  proportion 
of  it.  They  told  me  they  had  carried  it  by  valleys,  tnat  is,  the 
people  of  one  valley  had  agreed  to  take  it  a  certain  distance, 
when  it  was  to  be  received  and  carried  on  by  those  of  another 
valley,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  was  all  tlu' 
information  I  could  obtain  on  the  subject.  No  doubt  they  had 
recourse  to  some  mode  of  apportioning  the  labour  among  them- 
selves ;  for  it  was  observed  toat  they,  m>m  time  to  time,  relieved 
each  other,  and'^at  some  were  occupied  solely  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  carriage.  The  gun  was  brought  down  again,  without 
any  desire  bein^  expressed  on  my  part,  when  it  was  no  longer  ex- 

Eected  to  be  ofuse.  I  had  felt  indiiferent  about  the  gun,  as  we 
ad' an  abundance  of  them,  and  if  I  had  any  wish  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  that  it  should  remain  on  the  mountains  as  a  monu- 
ment of  their  great  exertions. 

As  I  before  remarked,  they  have  no  chiefs  who  appear  to 
assume  any  authority  over  them.  They  have  only  patrianrbs, 
who  possess  solely  tlie  mild  and  gentle  influence  of  a  kind  and  in- 
duk;ent  father  amon^  his  children.  Gattanewa  owns  much  land, 
and  his  tenants  pay  him  in  kind.  When  presents  are  to  be  made, 
he  calls  upon  them  for  his  due  in  hogs,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  or 
w^"u'  other  landholders  follow  his  example,  the  contributors 
assemble  before  his  house,  one  with  two  or  more  cocoanuuts,  a 
Dunch  of  bananas,  one  or  two  breadfruit,  a  hog,  a  stalk  of  sugar- 
«ane.  or  a  ropt  of  tarra.    When  all  are  collected,  Gattanewa,  hb 
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«%bn,  or  grandson,  takes  the  lead,  and  they  march  in  one  line  for 
t:he  camp,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred.  In  the  same 
vna.nner  we  received  the  contribiitions  of  all  the  other  tribes,  with 
t:his  difference  only,  that  all  the  tribes  except  those  of  the  valley 
of  Tieuhoy  were  always  preceded  by  a  person  bearing  a  white 
flag.  When  I  asked  Gattanewa  why  this  practice  was  not" 
adopted  by  the  people  of  his  valley,  his  reply  was,  that  every 
Ixxiy  knew  we  were  friends. 

Although  no  external  marks  of  respect  were  shown  to  Gattfr- 
newa ;  altnough  he  mixed  unnoticed  in  the  crowd ;  although  he 
steered,  and  sometimes  paddled,  his  own  canoe,  caught  fish  for 
liis  family,  assisted  in  the  construction  of  canoes,  in  the  formation 
of  housenold  and  other  utensils,  and  bore  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  mechanics  on  the 
island,  still  Gattanewa  had  his  rank,  and  that  rank  was  known 
and  respected.    To  touch  the  top  of  his  head,  or  any  thing  which 
had  been  on  his  head,  was  sacrilege.     To  pass  over  his  head  was 
an  indignity  never  to  be  forgotten.     Grattanewa,  nay,  all  his 
family,  scorned  to  pass  a  gateway  which  is  ever  closed,  or  a  house 
with  a  door ;  all  must  be  as  open  and  as  free  as  their  unrestrained 
manners.     He  would  pass  under  nothing  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  hand  of  man,*  if  there  was  a  posriUlity  of  getting  round  or 
over  it.    Often  have  I  seen  him  walk  the  whok  length  of  our 
barrier,  in  preference  topaseing  between  our  water  casks;  and  at 
the  risk  of  nis  life  scramble  over  the  loose  stones  of  a  wall,  rather 
than  m  through  the  gateway.    The  mat  on  which  Gattanewa  te^ 
posea  was  hela  in  sudi  respect,  that  it  could  not  be  touched  by  a 
female,  not  even  by  his  wife  and  family,  whose  mats  in  turn  were 
tabooed  for  those  of  an  inferior  dass.     Indeed  there  are  women, 
and  some  of  the  handsomest  on  the  island,  whose  parents  are  con- 
sidered wealthy  and  respectable,  but  they  dare  not  walk  or  sit  on 
a  mat.    They  are  not  of  royal  blood,  and  this  is  a  prerogative 
which  seems  confined  to  them. 

Gattanewa  has  his  servants,  who  perform  for  him  and  his 
family  many  domestic  services,  such  as  cooking,  bringing  water, 
&c.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  has  any  claims  on 
their  services ;  he  gives  them  food,  and  as  long  as  it  suits  them 
they  stay.  They  mpc  with  his  family,  occupy  the  same  room, 
and  a  stranger,  on  entering  the  house  of  Gattanewa,  would  not 
know  him  mm  one  of  his  domesticfl. 

By  the  time  our  village  was  completed,  every  thing  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  frigate,  and  the  powder  and  provisions  depoated 
on  board  the  prizes.  The  ship  had  been  thoroughly  smoked 
with  charcoal,  to  destroy  the  rats,  which,  on  opening  the  hatches, 
were  found  in  great  numbers  dead  about  the  large  pots  in  which 
the  fires  were  made.    'Several  tubs  full  of  them  were  collected 
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and  tbrowii  oYeriipsrdL  and  it  was  suppqaed  thiiC,  esuahtnve  of  ^ 
young,  whicb  Vim  lulled  in  tHe  nests,-  and  ooiild  not  be  £6ttiid, 
we  had  not  deatpoyed  a  lesa  nunibfr  tban  from  twelye  to;  fifteen 
hundred.    'The  caulking  eani  o$er  repturs  c^  the  Aip  w^t  go 
with  much  expedition  and  regidant;^,  and  an^mg  otner  dcferu 
we  found  our  main-tbpinaat  in  a  very  decayed  state*     lye'w^cre 
however  eoabled  tp  replace  it  wtt&  a  spf re  one  on  bpavd^  aad 
every  thing  prcHnised'tiiat  we  should  not  vfxeft  with  maax^  embsr* 
raaamenta  or  delays.    As  soon,  however,  as  our  painting  com- 
menced, we  felt  the  want  of  oil.    We  cau^t  two  remarkably 
large  sharks,  and  endeavoured  to  subsUUite  the  oil   extracted 
fipwoa  their  livery  but  foynd  it  would  not  answer.    We  next^  tried 
black-fish  oil,  but  it  diet  not  succeed.    Eortunately,  haymg  « 
sn^all  quantity  of  the  oil  of  the  black  whale  cii  bpara  our  (Hcxxes, 
we  found.it  answered  nearly  as  well  to  paint  as  that  whico  is  ex- 
tracted from  flax-seed,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
linseed  oil.    With  this  we  were  enal)led  to  impnive  the  external 
appearance  of  the  ^p,  but  had  not  a  suffideiit  quantity  to  point 
her .  i^iskle.    We  afterwards,  however,  founa  tb^t  this  island 
affords  an  excellent  substitute  for  Unseed  oil,  in  the  oily  walnuts* 
fpnqerly  mentioned  as  beizig  used  by  tBe  natives  m  ripemng 
bananas,  and  for  candles.    The  oil,  of  whii^  they  ambrd  a  large 
quanti^,  is  easily  expressed,  and  is  no  respect  inferior  to  the  best 
paint  oiL    As  such,  it  is  used  not  only  by  the  n^ves  of  the  Sband^ 
wich  Islands,  where  it  abounds,  for  painting  their  ctot^hasy  Init  by 
vessels  touching  tberte,  which  need  a  supply  of  that^  article. 

Temaa  Tipee,  of  the  valley  of  Shoueme,  had  not  beext  ao 
punct^al  as  the  other  tribes  in  sending  his  supplies,  and  bia  ex- 
ample had  in  spme  measure  occaaoneda  falling  off  on  the  part  of 
the  others.    I,  therefore  found  it  neoessary  to  let  him  know  tliat  I 
had  noticed  his  neglect,  and  cons^u^tly  sent  a^  messpnggr  to 
him  to  enquire  whether  he  was  disposed,  to  remain  oh  friendly 
terms  with  me,  as  he  might  take  his  choice,  dither  peace  or  war. 
(M  the  return  of  the  messenger,  he  informed  me,  that  Temaa 
Tipee  desired  nothing  more  araently  than  peace,  and  th^  be 
should  bave  been  more  punctual  in  the  perfonnaiice  of  bis  engage- 
ments, had  not  the  Happah^  reftuied  to  permit  him  and  his  tiuie 
a  passaoe  through  their  valley.    I  sujqpected  this  to  be  tsSaei  I 
knew  that  the  Qapfwhs  dare  not  act  so  contrary^  to  my  wishes. 
He,  however,  promised  to  briiuK  his  supplies  hy  w^tar  m  fuUne 
punctually,  ana  in  the  course  of  th^  day  after  the  return  of.  the 
xH^ssenger,  landed  at  the  beach  in  fcont  of  the  yilW  mi^  ss 
Ij'ge  canoes  laden  with  hogs  and.  fruit.    His  comp&int  of  the 
H^ppahs  had.  induced  roe  to  send  a  messenger  imme^ai^  to 
•    ^vli   '  ^^  *  threat  of  punidunent,  in  case  of.  future  cb&uj* 
Ues  between  them  and  the  tribes  with  whpm  t  waa  at  pn^^. 
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TThey   imieA  poaitiTdy  having  refuaed  biin  a  pKSBqgj^,   vpd 
^tr^ogtheoed  their  anertions  witn  fresh  suf^Jies. 

Some  time  after  this  I  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Typees  to  iiv* 

quire  if  they  wished  to  be  at  peace  viui  us,  and  to  say  that  we 

-were  strangle  disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the  tribes  on  the 

isLaad;  but  ibat  tUa  disposition  did  not  pooceed  from  teaXy  as  % 

luifd  strength  enough  to  drive  their  united  farces  into  the  sea ; 

but  if  thev  were  disposed  to  be  at  peace,  I  was  wiliuig  to  meet 

them  on  tne  some  terms  as  the  other  tribes,  and  only  rec^uired  fm 

exchamge  of  presents  as  a  proof  of  their  friencUy  diqmtion*    In 

reply,  &ey  required  to  know  why  they  should  desire  a  friendship 

with  ua,  or  why  they  should  briiu;  us  hogs  wd  fruit  ?    If  I  was 

Btraa^  enough,  ibey  knew  t  woula  come  and  take  them;  that  my 

not  cbin^  so  was  an  acknowledgment  of  my^  weakness;  and  that 

it  waa  tune  enough  to  think  df  parting  with  them  when  they. 

could  no  longer  keep  th^  valley. 

I  now  inquired  ox  Gattanewa  the  ny mber  of  war  canpe^  whick 

he  could  equip  and  man;  he  informed  me  ten,  an4  that  each. 

would  carry  about  thirty  m^,  and  that  the  Happahs  could  eouip 

an  equal  number  of  equal  size ;  be  told  me  it  would  be  iix  oaya 

befove  they  could  be  put  together  and  gpt  in  readiness ;  but  if  I 

vfisbed  it,  nis  people  diould  set  about  it  immediately.    I  directed 

them  to  do  so,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Ha{qpah8.  di- 

Tecfing  them  to  prepare  th^  war  canoes  to  b^  ip  readiness  to  go 

to  war  with  the  Typees,  and  await  my  further  orders.    I  gaye 

them  as  well  as  the  Ta^eha  to  understand,  that  it  was  nur  inteo- 

tioB  to  attack  them  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  that  i  should 

send  a  hirge  bodyof  men  in  boats,  and  a  ship  tp  protect  the  land« 

ing  of  them  and  the  wi^r  canoes,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 

warriors  of  both  tnbes  must  proceed  by  land  to  attack  them  in 

the  part  where  thev  were  most  assulaUe.    I  had  hoped  npw  to 

terrify  the  Typees  by  the  formidable  armainept  which  was  qoim 

ing  against  them,  and  was  glad  to  fix  on  some  distant  period  fok 

the  commenoem^nt  of  hostiuties,  anxious  to  put  them  oiF  as  long 

asjposdble. 

The  war  caao^  of  this  island  diS&t  not  much  from  thos^  al« 
lea^y  despibed  as  belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Ooap 
hoon,  or  Je&rson's  island.  They  are  hu*^,  more  spendid,  and 
hij^y  ornamented,  but  the  constructiim  is  the  same,  and  like 
thm  they  are  funushed  with  outriggers.  They  are  about  fifty 
feet  in  Issutihj  two  in  width,  and  of  a  proportionnte  depth ;  they 
are  fonnea  of  many  pieces,  and  each  pece,  and  indeed  each  padu 
die,  has  its  separate  proprietor.  To  one  belongs  the  pi^K^  pro. 
jecting  from  the  stem,  to  another  the  part  forming  the  bow.  The 
l^eces  forming  the  rides  belong  to  different  persons,  and  when  a 
canoe  is  taken  tp  jneoes,  the  whole  is  scattered  throughout  the 
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yalley,  and  divided,  perhaps,  among  tyraxiy  famiUcs.     Eacji  ha» 
the  ngkt  of  disposing  of  the  part  belonging  to  him,  and  when  Ae 
is  to  DC  set  up,  every  one  orings  his  piece,  with  materials  fcr 
securing  it.     The  setUng  up  a  war  canoe  goes  on  with  the  same 
order  and  regularity  as  all  their  other  operations.    These  canoes 
are  owned  omy  among  the  wealthy  and  respectable  families,  and 
are  rarely  used  for  the  purposes  of  war  or  for  pleasure,  or  whe« 
the  chief  persons  of  one  trioe  make  a  visit  to  another.     In  such 
cases  they  are  richly  ornamented  with  locks  of  human  hair  in- 
termixed with  bunches  of  gray  beard,  strung  from  the   stem 
projection  to  the  place  raiara  lor  the  steersman.    These  orna- 
ments are  in  the  greatest  estimation  among  them,  and  a  bunch 
of  gray  beard  is  m  their  view  what  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich, 
^  or  heron,  or  the  richest  plumage  would  be  m  ours.    The  seat  of 
the  coxswam  is  highly  ornamented  with  palm  leaves  and  white 
doth;  he  is  gaily  dressed  and  richly  ornamented  with  plumes. 
The  chief  is  seated  on  an  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe, 
and  a  person  fancifully  dressed  in  the  bow,  which  has  the  addi- 
tional ornaments  of  pearl-shells  strung 'on  cocoa-nut  branches 
raised  in  the  forepart  of  the  canoe.     She  is  worked  altogether 
by  paddles,  and  those  who  use  them  are  placed,  two  on  a  seat, 
and  give  thdr  strokes  with  great  regularity,  shouting  occasionally 
to  regulate  the  time  and  encourage  one  another.    These  vessels, 
when  collected  in  a  fleet  and  in  motion,  with  all  their  rowers  ex- 
erting themselves,   have   a  splendid   and   warlike   appearance. 
They  were  paraded  repeatedly  for  my  inspection,   and   in   all 
the  reviews  they  appeaj*ed  greatly  to   pride  themselves  on  the 
beauty  and  splendour  of  their  men  of  war.     They  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  fleet  as  might  be  expected,  as  our  whale  boats  could  beat 
them  with  great  ease. 

Their  filing  canoes  are  vessels  of  a  larger  and  fuller  con- 
struction, many  of  them  being  six  feet  in  width,   and  of  an 
equal   depth.     They  are  managed  with  paddles  more  resem- 
bhng  an  oar,  and  are,  in  some  measure<used  as  such,  but  in  a 
perpendicular  position,  the  fulcrum  resting  on  the  outriggets 
projecting  from  each  side.     With  those  tney  proceed  to  the 
small  bays  on  the  coast,  where  they  fish  with  the  scoop  net,  and 
with  the  hook  and  line.    They  have  also  smaller  canoes,  which 
are  commonly  nothing  more  tnan  the  hollow  keels  of  the  laige 
ones,  after  the  upper  works  are  taken  off ;  these  are  fumided 
with  outriggers,  ana  are  used  for  fishing  about  the  harbour.  The 
canoes  us^  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  from  one  island  to 
another,  a  navigation  very  common,  are  similar  in  their  con- 
struction to  the  larger  kind  of  fishing  canoes,  and  are  secured 
two  together  by  beams  lashed  across.    These  arc  called  double  ca 
noes,  and  are  mrnished  with  a  triangular  sail  made  of  a  mat,  mOm 
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I  ar  to  that  generally  called  a  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,'  but  placed  • 
ill  an  inverted  position^  the  hypothenuse  forming  the  fpqt  of  the 
sudLiI,  to  which  is  secured  a  boom.  These  are  also  worked  during  a 
03lm  with  paddles,  and  appear  capable  of  resisUng  the  sea  for  a 
long  time.    The  canoes  lonned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  going  in 
search  of  new  lands  are  of  a  still  larger  construction,  and  are 
ringed  in  the  same  manner.     They  use  also  occasionally  a  kind 
of  catamaran,  which  they  construct  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a 
Uind  of  surf  board,  similar  to  that  of  the  natives  of  the  Sand- 
iKrich  Islands.     These,  however,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  enume- 
rated among  their  vdisels,  as  they  are  used  chiefly  by  the  boys 
and  girls,   and    are  intended  solely    for  paddling  about   tne 
harbour. 

LETTER  XV. 

MadUons  Island. — Typee  War. 

Ths  Taeehs,  the  Happahs,  and  Shouemes,  now  made  fresh 
complaints  of  the  insults  and  aggressions  of  the  Typees;  one 
tribe  they  had  threatened  to  drive  oflT  the  land ;  they  had  thrown 
stones  at,  and  otherwise  insulted  individuals  of  the  other  tribes. 
*rhe  Taeehs  and  Happahs  became  very  solicitous  for  war,  and 
began  to  utter  loud  compl^nts  that  (as  all  the  other  tribes  in 
the  island  had  formed  an  alliance  with  me)  they  should  be  tole- 
rated in  their  insolence,  and  excused  from  supplying  us  as  the 
rest  had  done.     The  more  distant  had  now  discontinued  bringing 
in  their  suppUes,  and  the  other  tribes  had  fallen  off  consideraDly, 
compluning  that  we  had  nearly  exhausted  all  their  stock,  while 
the  Typees  were  enjoying  abunaance.     Lead  us  to  the  Typees, 
said  they,  and  we  shall  l^  able  to  furnish  you  from  their  valley ; 
you  have  long  threatened  them ;  their  insults  have  been  great ; 
you  have  promised  to  protect  us  against  them,  and  yet  permit 
them  to  oner  violence  to  us;  and  while  you  have  rendered  every 
other  tribe  tributary  to  you,  you  permit  them  to  triumpli  with 
impunity.     Our  canoes  are  in  reaoiness,  our  warriors  impatient, 
and  for  less  provocations,  bad  you  not  been  here,  we  should  have 
been  engaged  in  hostilities.     Let  us  punish  those  Typees ;  brins 
them  on  the  same  terms  to  which  we  have  agreed,  and  the  whok 
island  will  then  be  at  peace,  a  thing  hitherto  unknown,  but  the 
advantages  of  which  we  can  readily  conceive.     These  were  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  chie£  and  warriors  of  the  Taeehs 
and  Happahs.     Tavee  seemed  determinecd  to  keep  aloof  from 
all  quarrels ;  he  was  separated  from  us  by  the  valley  of  the 
Typees,  and  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  retort  on  him  at  plea^- 
sure.    He  and  his  people  concluaed  it,  therefore,  the  wisest  to 
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bear  their  insulta,  and  escape  their  stones  in  the  bast  msnncr 
ihey  could ;  not  however  wimout  cotnpMning  occadonaDjr  to  me 
on  the  subject.  But  they  seemed  determined  to  take  noacdve  part 
with  us  in  the  war^ 

Finding  that  it  Was  absolutely  necetiunry  to  bring  die  Tjpees  u> 
terms,  or  endanger  our  good  underslahding  with  me  odier  tribes., 
and  consequently  our  own  safety,  I  resolved  to  endeavour  to  ^^^ 
about  a  negotiation,  and  to  back  it  with  a  fierce  sufficieut  to  inD- 
midate  them. 

We  arrived  at  the  Typee  landing  &t  sunrise,  and  Were  joined 
by  ten  war  canoes  from  the  Happahs ;  the  Essex  Junior  soon 
after  arrived  and  anchcnred.  The  tops  of  aB  the  neighbouring 
mountains  were  covered  with  the  Taeeh  and  Happah  warriors 
armed  with  spears,  dubs,  and  slings ;  the  beach  was  lined  Vith 
the  warriors  who  came  with  the  canoes,  and  who  joined  ns  £roia 
the  hills.  Our  force  did  not  amount  to  a  less  number  than  five 
thousand  men,  but  not  a  Typee  or  Any  of  their  dwelliii|g8  were 
to  be  seen ;  for  the  whole  length  of  the  beach,  ^ctendm^  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  a  clear  level  plain,  wbic£  ex- 
tended back  about  one  hundred  yards.  A  high  and  almost  im- 
penetrable swampy  thicket  bordered  on  this  ^iain,  and  the  only 
trace  we  could  perceive,  which,  we  were  informed,  led  t3o  the  ha- 
bitati6ns,  was  a  narrow  pathway  which  winded  throuj^h  the  swamp. 
The  canoes  were  all  haiil^d  on  the  beach,  the  Taeehs  on  the 
right,  the  Happahs  on  the  left,  and  our  four  boats  in  the 
centre. 

We  soon  canie  to  the  place  for  fording  a  river;  in  the  thick 
bushes  of  the  opposite  banks  of  which,  the  Tvpees,  who  were 
here  very  numerous,  made  a  bold  stand,  and  showered  on  us  their 
spears  Mid  other  missiles.     Here  our  advance  was  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes checked,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  remarkably  steep, 
but  partiodarly  on  the  side  we  were,  which  would  render  our 
retreat  difficull  and  dangerous  in  case  of  a  repulse.     The  stream 
was  rapid,  the  water  deep,  and  the  fording  ^fficult  and  hazaii 
ous  on  account   of  the  exposed  situation  we  should  be  in  whUe 
crossiMT.     We  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dear  the  bushes  of  the 
^iTOsite  banks  with  our  musketry.     The  stones  and  spears  flew 
with  atjgmented  numbers.     FincQng  that  we  could  not  didodcc 
InT;.!!"^^^^  ^'^"^y  ^  ^  fi^^  three^cheers  to  be  giv«, 
^d  ^nt^\^'^  *^  "^^''-   ^^  «~»  &^^^  *«  opposite  W, 
^de^^''^!.?'?'  '""^^'  ^^^^^  s<3l  more  di&t  by  the 
^n^Sful^''^   ^"^^  '^^^  interlax^  to  that   degree,  Wi  to 
^Jo^^^^  sometunes  to  crawl  on  our  hands  ^  taiees  to 
iquart^of  YZ'T^  harassed  as  usual  by  the  typees  f^ about 

time,  lAouia  W   ^^"^^  ^^^^'^^^  ^^^^^'  *t  «^^t  ^  <^ 
'     ««ouid  have  cortsiaei^  impenetrabte.    On  emergiifrom 


he  finramp^  we  fdt  new  life  and  tpirits;  but  this  joy  was  6f 
ihort  duration,  for  on  oascitiff  up  our  eyeB^  we  perceived  a  strong 
uid  extansire  wail  ct  seven  feet  in  height,  raised  on  an  eminence 
i^rossin^  our  road,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  an  impenetmble 
thicket.     In  an  instant  afterwards  we  were  assailed  by  such  a 
shower  of  stones,  accompanied  by  the  most  horrid  yells,  as  left 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  had  here  to  encounter  their  prin* 
eipal  strength,  and  that  we  should  here  meet  with  mudi  rerisU 
anoe  in  passing  d)is  barrier.    It  fortunately  happened,  that  a 
tree  which  afibrded  me  shelter*  fit>m  their  stones,  enabled  me, 
accoisapamed  by  Lieutenant  GainUe,  and  Doctor  Hoffinan,  a 
wery  valuaUe  officer,  to  annoy  them  as  they  would  raise  above 
the  wall  to  throw  at  us.  These  were  the  only  muskets  which  could 
be  employed  to  any  advantage.    Others  kept  up  a  scattering  fire 
without  effect    finding  we  could  not  dislodge  (hem,  I  gave  or- 
ders for  pushing  on  and  endeavouring  to  take  it  by  storm.    But 
Bome  of  my  men  had  by  this  time  expended  all  thar  cartridges, 
and  lliere  were  few  who  had  more  tnan  three  6r  four  remain- 
This  discourpging  news  threw  a  damp  on  the  ^[nrits  of  the 
le  party.    Widiout  ammunition  our  muskets  were  rendered 
inferior  to  the  weaponsof  the  Typees,  and  if  we  could  not  ad- 
vance, there^ould  be  no  doubt  we  should  be  under  the  necesuty  of 
fighting  our  way  back;  and  to  attempt  this  with  our  few  remain- 
ing camdges,  would  be  hazarding  too  much.    My  numba*  was 
now  reduo^  to  nineteen  men;  there  was  no  officer  but  myself; 
the  Indians  had  all  deserted  me  except  Mouina;  and  to  add  to 
our  critical  and  dangerous  situation,  three  of  the  men  remain- 
ing with  me  were  knocked  down  with  stone%    We  retreated 
for  a  few  paces,  and  in  an  instant  the  Indians  rushed  on  us 
with  hideous  ycdls.    The  first  and  second  whidi  advanced  were 
killed  at  the  distance  tf  a  few  pacess  and  those  who  attempted 
to  carry  them  off  were  wounded.    This  checked  them,   they 
abandoned  thor  dead,  and  precipitately  retreated  to  their  fort. 
.  Not  a  mqiment  was  now  to  be  lost  in  gaining  the  opponte 
Ade  of  the  river.    Taking-  advantage  of  the  terror  they  were 
thrown  into,  we  marched  off  with  our  wounded^    Scarcely  had 
we  OTQMed  the  river  before  we  were  attacked  irith  stones.  ^  But 
here  they  halted,  and  we  returned  to  the  beach  much  fitdgued 
and  harassed  with  mardung  and  fighting,  and  with  nooontempti- 
Ua  o[nnion  <^  the  enemy  we  had  enoountered,  or  the  difficulties 
we  Aould  have  to  aurmount  in  coii(]Uering  them. 

Tbe  behaviour  of  the  friendly  natives,  and  partioulariv  the  Hap. 
pab|  after  this  supposed  defeat  of  my  pwty»  convinced  me  I  had 
now  no  alternative,  out  to  prove  our  superiority  by  a  successful  at- 
tack iq^  the  Typees.  It  was  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  tribes 
wotdd  j<Hn  the  conquering  side,  as  if  always  the  case  with  savages, 
VoTAaxa  and  Txavxls,  Ko.  XLVII.  Vol.  VIII.        r 
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and  I  became  fully  convince  that  the  safety  of  my  people,  s 
wdl  as  the  interests  of  my  government^  would  be  cmnpraaeaad 
by  any  delay  in  tlie  renewtd  of  hostilities.    Accxyrdingly,  the  next 
day  I  determined  to  proceed  with  a  force  which  I  beteved  tbef 
could  not  resist,  and  selected  two  hundred  men  from  the  Esaei, 
the  Essex  Junior  (which  had  now  arrived^  and  from  the  ptws- 
.  I  directed  boats  to  be  prepared  to  start  witn  them  before  daylight 
.  next  morning,  and  cautioned  every  one  to  be  secret  as  to  my 
intentions,  not  wishing  to  be  annoyed  by  the  noise  and  ccmfk^icm 
of  either  of  the  tribes  of  Indians,  whom  we  had  always  found 
useless  to  us.     In  the  evening,  Jdie  boats  being  leaky  and  unabie 
to  carry  the  men,  I  caused  the  party  to  be  sent  on  ahore,  and 
determmed  to  go  by  land.    We  had  a  fine  moonli^t  lUffht^  and 
I  hoped  to  be  down  in  the  Typee  vall^  long  before  di^Iight 
.  We  had  guides  which  we  believed  could  be  depended  upon  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  road,  and  suppodng  we  should  oe  un- 
accompanied b^  many  Indians,  calculated  by  our  silence  to  take 
.  them  by  suiprue,  and  make  several  prisoners,  the  pospcoiaop  cf 
which  would  probably  brin^  them  to  terms  and  save  the  neoeBsi^ 
of  bloodshed,  which  I  wished  to  avoid  if  possible.     The  £aaex« 
crew  composed  the  main  body,   the  rest  being  divided  into 
scouting  parties,  headed  by  their  respective  officers.    Added  to 
this,  I  was  desirous  of  impressing  them  with  a  hi^h  idea  of  our 
foroc^  and  by  this  means,  terrify  l£em  into  tern^s  without  farther 
efiusion  of  blood.    I  accGardimj;ly  directed  my  men  to  assemble  as 
.  the  ridge  and  to  fire  a  volley ;  the  Typees  had  not  until  thea 
seen  us,  nor  had  they  the  least  suspicion  of  our  bein^  there.     As 
soon  as  they  heaid  the  report  of  our  muskets,  and  disooverad  our 
numbers,  which,  with  the  multitude  of  Indians  of  both  tribes 
who  had  now  assembled,  was  very  numerous,  they  shouted,  beat 
their  drums,  and  blew  their  war  oonchs  from  one  end  of  the  valley 
to  the  other.  And  what  with  the  aquealing  of  the  hogs,  which  they 
.now  began  to  catch,  the  screaming  of  Uie  women  and  diil^en, 
and  the  yelling  of  the  men,  the  din  was  horrible. 

After  firing  our  volley  which  went  off  better  than  I  expected, 
we  descended,  with  great  difficulty,  into  the  village  of  the  Hap- 
pahs,  and  were  shown  into  the  public  scjuare.  Around  this 
place  were  several  vacant  houses,  which  had  in  all  appearance  been 
vacated  on  our  account  In  these  I  quartered  my  officers  and 
.  men,  assigning  to  each  ship's  crew  their  abode,  after  which  I  took 
possession  of  the  one  I  had  chosen  for  myself,  in  frofit  of.  whidi 
the  American  ensign  was  hcHsted.. 

When  night  approached,  proper  look-outs  were  placed,  sad 
.fires  made  before  each  house.  Those  of  the  tribe  of  Taveek 
remained  with  us,  the  Happahs  retired.  All  not  on  guara  de^ 
.voted  themselves  to  sleep,   and  at  daylight^  next  mcHming,  we 
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«3qu^lly  divided  our  amftumitioii  and  the  line  c^  maardi  wm 
£€mned.    All  had  put  their  arms  in  a  fpod  state  for  service,  and ' 
c^l   wwe  fresh  and  ^gorous ;  each  being  supplied  with  a  small 
quaobty  of  provisions  for  the  day. 

On  ascenaii^  the  ridge,  where  we  had  passed  such  a  disagree- 
aUe  niffht,  we  halted  to  take  breath,  and  view,  for  a  few  minutes, 
thia  dcwgbtful  valley,  which  was  soon  to  become  a  scene  of  de*  < 
aolatioPt    Fix»n  the  hill  we  had  a  distant  view  of  every  part, 
and  all  appeared  equally  delightful.    The  valley  was  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  surrounded  on 
every  part,  except  the  bead),  where  we  formerly  landed,  b]^  lofty 
mountaina     The  upper  part  was  bounded  oy  a  predpice  of 
many  hundred  feet  in  neight,  from  the  top  of  wnich  a  handsome 
fihait  of  water  was  precipitated,  and  formed  a  beautiful  river, 
which  fan  meandering  through  the  vijilley,  and  discharged  itself 
at  die  beach.    Villages  were  scattered  here  and  there,  uie  bread- 
fruit and  oocoap-nut  trees  flourished  lipcuriantly  and  in  abun-* 
dance ;  plantatacms  laid  out  in  good  order,  enclosed  with  stone 
walls,  were  in  a  high  state  of  oiltivation,  and  every  thing  be- 

?oke  industry,  abundance,  and  happiness.  Never  in  my  life  did 
witness  a  more  delightful  scene,  or  experience'more  repugnancy 
than  I  now  felt,  for  the  necessity  which  compelled  me  to  make* 
war  aaabst  this  happy  and  heroic  pec^le. 

A  urge  assemblage  of  Typee  warriors  were  posted  on  the 
oppodte  oanks  of  the  river  (whidi  glided  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain)  and  dared  us  to  descend.  In  thdr  rear  was  a  fortified 
village,  secured  by  strong  stone  walls ;  drums  were  beating  and 
war  GCMachs  were  sounding  in  several  parts,  and  we  soon  found 
they  were  disposed  to  make  every  efibrt  to  oppose  ua    I  gave 
orders  to  descend ;  Mouina  oflbred  himself  as  our  guide,  and  I 
directed  him  to  lead  us  to  thar  principal  village.    But  finding 
the  fttigue  of  goim;  down  the  mountain  greater  than  I  exfectea^ 
I  ga^  orders  to  bdt  belbre  crossing  the  river,  to  give  tune  &r. 
tha  rear  to  dose,  which  had  become  much  scattered,  and  that  all 
might  rest    As  socm  as  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  wa 
were  annoyed  by  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  bushes,  and  from 
behind  the  stone  walls ;  but  as  we  were  also  enabled  to  shdter 
ourselves  behind  others,  and  being  short  of  ammunition,  I  would 
not  permit  any  person  to  fire. — ^After  resting  a  few  minutes,  I 
directed  the  scouting  parties  to  gam  the  wposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  followed  with  the  main  body.    We  were  greatly  an- 
noyed with  stones,  and  before  all  bad  crossed,  the  fortiled  village 
WSB  taken  without  any  loss  on  our  side.    Then*  chief  warrior  ami 
anoAier  were  killed,  mid  several  wdunded.  *  They  retreated  only, 
to  itone  walls  rituated  <m  Uf^bat  grounds,  where  they  continuea 
to  £og  their  stones  and  tlHow  moat  spears.    Three  of  my  men 


were  woiuided  and  rnaoj  of  tlie  TypeeHfcilkdtjrfole  n^  4wlnJgBi 
them.  Parties  were  sent  out  in  duferent  directkftis  to  soour  tfar 
woods,  and  another  fort  was  taken  after  aomeresiataaoe  ;  bat  tfav 

n)  overpowered  by  numbers^  were  compdled  to  TdbKA 
•  main  body  after  keepbg  possession  of  it  ludf  sa 
hour.  We  were  wattmg  in  the  fort  first  taken  for  die  letnm  of 
our  scouting  parties— a  multitude  of  Tayees  and  Happsdia  vsre 
witii  usy  and  many  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ▼ifl^jje  Becking 
for  plunder.  Lieutenant  M<  Knight  had  driven  a  pwirjr  fyam  a 
stronff  wall  on  the  high  ground,  and  had  possession  of  it,  ifAwa  a 
large  Dody  of  Typees,  which  had  been  lying  in  ambiiA^  ruAcd 
bv  his  me,  and  darted  into  the  fort  with  their  fspetacsm  The 
Tajeen  and  Happahs  all  van,  the  Typees  ufffftotmoA  witfaia 

Sistol  shot,  but  on  the  first  fire  retreated  pveeqpitaitdjjry  ctVMan^ 
le  fire  of  Mr.  M*Knighl's  party,  and  aldiough  nonefiett,  we  had 
Reason  to  believe  that  many  were  woundecL  The.flpysMo  aai 
atones  were  flying  from  the  budies  in  every  diieetma»  and 
aithou^  we  killed  and  wounded  in  this  pkoe  great  numfaen  of 
them,  we  were  satisfied,  from  the  opposition  maow^  that  vre  should 
have  to  fight  our  whole  way  through^  the  vallqr* 

We  continued  our  manm  up  the  valley,  aod  met  in  our  way 
several  beautiful  viUases^  which  were  set  on  fire,  and  at  leiMfcli 
arrived  at  thdr  cajntai,  for  it  deserves  the  nameof  one.   We  had 
been  compelled  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground,  as  we  advanoed, 
and  here  they  made  consktenaible  opposition;  .  die  pboe  wa% 
however,  oon  carried,  and  I  very  reluctandy  set  fire  to  it*    The 
beauty  and  r^ularity  of  this  place  was  such,  as  to  strilce  avay 
spectator  witfaastonishtnent,  ana  their  grand  iaiti^  or  pnUicaipiaRv 
was  far  superior  to  any  odier  we  hM  metwith.    Numbers  of 
their  gods  were  h^e  oestroyed,  several  large  and  ekoantaew 
war  canoes,  which  had  never  hem  usedv  were  bumt^iii  raehouses 
that  diehered  them ;  mauy4af  tibehrdrums^  whidiiiiey  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon,  wave  thrown  into  the  fibuaei^  and  our 
Indmis  loaded  themselves  with  plunder,  after  dcsttayiae  bn^ 
fruit  and  other  trees,  and  all  the  yomw  planta  they  eoQM  find* 

We  at  knffth  came  to  the  fcimidable  fort  •which  checked  our 
career  on  tmr  mat  da/s  entefpriae,  and  ahfaoi^  I  had  witnsaed 
many  instanceaef  die  great  eitertkni  and  mgemiity  of  disss 
islanders,  I  never  bad  supposed  them  capable  of  contriving-aDd 
erecting  a  work  like  this,  so  well  caleulated  for  atraogtb  an  de> 
fence.    It  formed  the  s^gmait  of  a  drde,  and  was  about  6tty 
yards  in  extent^  built  of  Jarge  stcmes,  ax  feet  thick  at  thebotton, 
and  gradually  harrowing  at  the  top  to  give  it  sticsDgdi  anddoia- 
bili^.    On  uie  left  was  a  nastow  entrance  merely  aidkaatt  to 
adnntcf  one  penK»'s«ntMiw,  and  serving  as  a  ^aAy-port   But 
to  enter  this  from  the  outside,  it  wsaa  neoeoMuy  to  pass  ^rectlf 
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vmddr'tiic  mil  for  one  half  its  lengtb^  as  animpeMtiiHe  thickftt 
prevented  the  approach  to  it  in  any  other  direction^  The  wioga 
and  rear  were  e<}uaUy  guarded,  aid  the  right  was  fluked  hy 
amotber  fortificatioa  oi  greater  magnitude,  and  equal  strength  and 
ingeniuQr. 

On  my  arriTal  at  the  beach,  I  met  Tavee  and  many  of  his 

tribe,  together  with  the  diidfs  of  the  Happahs.    Taree  was  the 

besrer  of  a  white  fia^,  and  several  of  the  same  embknis  of  peace 

"were  flying  on  the  different  hills  around  his  valley.    He  was  de» 

smms  of  Knowing  whether  I  intended  gobg  to  their  vallqr,  and 

imdied  to  be  infoimed  when  he  should  afj^ain  bnng  pnsents,  and 

iRrhat  articles  he  should  bring.    He  inqunred  if  I  would  still  be 

bb  friend,,  and  reminded  me  that  I  was  Temaa  Typ^  tlie  cUef 

of  the  valley  of  Shoueme,  and  that  his  name  was  Tavee.    I  gave 

Um  assurances  of  my  fri^idship^  requested  him  to  return  andaOaj 

the  feara  of  the  women,  who^  he  informed  me,  were  in  the  utmost' 

terror,  epprehensive  of  an  attack  from  me»    The  ohiefr  of  the 

Happahs  mvited  me  to  return  to  their  valient  assuring  me  that  an 

abundance  of  every  thing  was  already  ptovided  for  us. . 

When  I  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  I  stopped 
to  contemplate  that  valley  whidh,  in  the  morning,  we  had  viewed 
in  all  its  beauty,  the  scene  of  abundance  and  happiness.  A  long 
line  of  smokmg  ruins  now  marked  our  traces  mm  one  end  to  the 
other;  the  opposite  hills  were  covered  with  the  unhappy  fuiri* 
tiT«K  W  th^Vhok  preMMed  a  scene  of  d«8^^ 
Unhappy  and  heroic  people,  the  victims  of  your  own  oburura 
andi^S^  l^^UWthe  instrum^ts  o/^ 

nent  died  the  tears  of  pi^  over,  your  nusfortunes^  thousands  of 
your  countrymen  (nay,  brethren  of  the  sayie  frmify)  triumphed 
in  your  distresKS ! 

.  The  day  of  our  return  was  devoted  to  rest ;  a  messenger  was, 
however,  diqxitched  to  the  Typees,  informing  than  I  was  still 
willing  to  make  peace,  and  that  I  should  not  aUow  them  to  return 
tothnr  valley  uml  thqr  had  come  to  terms  of  friendsfani  with  us. 
The  messeoger,  on  his  return,  infoimed  me,  that  the  Typees,  oft 
Ms  arrival,  were  in  the  utmost  consternation;  but  tnat  my 
flMHige  had  difliisftri  the  most  livdy  joy  among  them.  There 
was  Bodung  th^  desired  man  than  p^aee^  ana  thw  would  be 
wilfiu  to  mnrchase  my  friendship  on  any  terms.  He  informed 
me  tStt  a  nag  of  truce  would  be  sent  in  next  day  to  know  my 
conditions. 

.  Oa  the  arrival  of  the  Typee^ag,  which  was  borne  by  a  chirf, 
acoompained  by  a  piiest,  I  informed  them  that  I  still  insisted  cm 
a  campUance  with  tne  conditions  fonnerly  offered  them,  to  wit,  an 
€9Lciiai»e  of  preients,  and  peace  with  myself  and  the  tribes  who 
hsd  siSed  themselves  to  me.    They  readily  consented  to  these 
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UatmBf  and  requested  to  know  the  luimber  of  hogs  I  shooUi^* 
quire»  stating  that  they  had  lost  hut  few^  and  should  be  enabled 
to  simply  us  abundantly.  I  told  them  I  should  expect  iioiBCh«n 
four  nundred,  for  whioi  they  would  reoeiye  the  curtomar^  ff> 
sents  in  return.  These  they  assured  me  should  be  dehvased 
without  deliigr- 
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Hatxiio  now  nothi^;  to  occupy  me  but  the  refitting  my  Mp, 
which  went  on  with  expedition,  and  the  loading  the  New*Zea» 
Indar  with  the  oil  from  the  Greenwich,  Seringapatam,  and  the 
Sir  Andrew  Hanunond,  I  was  enabled  to  make  httle  ezcuaions 
Qocaaonally  into  different  parts  of  the  TaUey,  and  yimt  the  nativa 
at  their  houaes^  which  was  what  I  had  not  been  aiabled  to  do 
heretofore^  aa  my  yarious  occupations  had  kqpt  me  mudi  eon* 
fined  to  our  yiUa^.  On  these  occasioiis  I  always  met  the  most 
hospitaUe  and  friendly  reoeptioD  from  the  natiyes  ol  both  sexes* 
CSooofr4iut8,  and  whatever  else  they  had,  were  offiered  me,  and  I 
mrely  retornad  home  without  seyecsl  little  ti$  ik9  as  a  token  c^ 
thorrcigpd.  I  j^einlly  took  with  me  seeds  of  diffSnent  desorip- 
tion%  with  which  I  was  provided,  such  as  melons,  pmoflkxm, 
peas,  beans,  oranges,  limes,  &c.  tcwethar  withpeadb  stones,  whest 
and  Indian  com,  which  were  pumted  withm  the  endoaures,  in 
the  most  suitable  {daces  for  them,  the  natiyes  always  asaistBig  in 
pulling  up  the  weeds  and  dearinjg  the  ground  for  this  purpose, 
xhe  nature  of  the  different  kin£  of  yegetables  and  fr*uit  ibst 
eaohkindof  grain  would  produce  was  explained,  and  thefsll 
pramiaed  to  tue  the  utmost  care  of  them,  and  prevent  the  hogs 
from  dcinsr  them  any  iniury. 

I  endeayoured  to  impress  them  with  an  idea  of  the  nimvt 
the  seeds  I  was  planting,  and  explmned  to  them  the  dsfltosst 
lands  of  fruit  they  woim  produce,  assuring  them  of  their  eMcA- 
knee;  and  as  a  fSarther  inducement  to.attead  to  their  cultivatkn, 
I  promised  them  that,  on  my  return,  I  would  ^ve  them  a  whak's 
tooth  lor  every  ripe  pumpkm  and  melon  they  would  bnivaK. 
To  the  diiefr  d  the  distant  tribes,  to  whom  I  distubiKea  the 
difierent  kinds  of  seed,  I  made  the  same  promise.  I  nkorjgKm 
them  several  English  hogs  of  a  superior  breed,  which  they  ntere 
yery  anxious  to  procure.  I  left  in  charge  of  Wilson  sontteauk 
and  female  floats ;  and  aa  I  had  a  nmnber  of  young  GalEqaf^ 
tortoises,  I  oiilributed  several  among  the  chiers,  and  permitted 
agreat  many  to  escape  iaU}  the  bushes  and  among  the  g;raai» 
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In  one  of  tliose  excunioiiflp  I  was  led  to  the  diirf  pbioe  df 
rel^KHid  oerenfumy  in  the  vaUey.    It  is  situated  high  up  the 
valky  cnT  the  Hawtnu,  and  I  r^ret  extremdy  that  i  had  it  not 
in  my  power  to  make  a  correct  drawing  of  it  on  the  spot,  as  it 
far  exceeds  in  qdendour  everjr  thing  of  the  kind  described  W 
Captain  Cook,  or  represented  in  the  plates  whidi  accompany  his 
voyage.    In  a  laige  and  handsome  grove  formed  by  bread-nruit, 
cocoarnut,  and  toa>trees  (the  tree  of  which  the  spiffs  and  war 
.  clubs  are  made)  and  a  Tariety  of  other  trees  with  whidi  I  am  not 
acquainted,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain  by  the  side 
of  a  rivulet,  and  on  a  platform  made  aner  the  usual  manner,  is 
a  ddty  fomled  of  hanl  stone,  about  the  common  height  of  a 
man,  but  larger  proportioned  every  other  way.    It  is  in  a  squat- 
ting po^ture^  and  not  badly  executed.    His  ears  and  eyes  ore 
large,  his  mouth  wide,  his  antis  and  legs  shfirt  and  small ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  is  such  a  figure  as  a  person  would  expect  to  'meet 
among  a.  people  where  Sie  art  or  sculpture  b  in  its  infancy. 
Amoved  on  each  side  of  him,  as  well  as  in  the  rear  and  front, 
are  several  others,  of  nearly  equal  siae,  formed  of  the  wood  of 
the  bread-fruit  tree.     They  are  not  more  perfect  in  their  fm^por- 
lions  than  the  other,  and  appear  to  be  made  on  the  same  modd. 
Probably  they  are  copies,  and  the  stone  god  may  serve  as  a  modd 
of  perfecdon  for  all  the  sculptures  of  the  iisland,  as  their  house- 
hold gods,  their  ornaments  for  the  handles  of  their  fans,  their 
stilts,  and,  in  fact  ev^  representation  of  the  figure  of  a  man  is 
made  on  the  same  plan.    To  the  right  and  left  of  those  gods  are 
two  obehsks,  formed  very  fancifully  and  neatly  of  bamboos  and 
the  leaves  of  the  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees  mterwoven.     The 
whole  is  handsomely  decorated  with  streamers  of  white  doth, 
which  ffve  a  picturesque  and  elegant  qpoearance.    The  obelisks 
are  about  thirty-five  feet  in  hei^t,  ana  about  the  base  of  them 
were  hung  the  heads  of  hogs  ana  tortoises,  as  I  was  informed,  as 
offerings  to  their  gods.    On  the  right  of  this  grove,  distant  rnily 
a  few  paces,  were  four  splendid  war  canoes,  mmiahed  with  their 
outriggers,  and  decoratea  with  ornaments  of  human  hair,  coral 
shells,  &c.  with  an  abimdance  of  white  streamers.     Their  heads 
were  placed  towards  the  mountain,  and  in  the  stem  of  each  was 
a  figure  of  a  man  with  a  paddle  steering,  in  full  dress,  ornamented 
with  plumes,  ear-rings  made  to  represent  those  formed  of  whales' 
teeth,  and  every  other  ornament  of  the  fashion  of  the  country. 

I  bdieve,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  learnt  of  these  people, 
that  thdr  relig^  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Society  and  Sand- 
wich Islands;  a  religion  that  not  only  perplexed  Captain  Cook^ 
but  all  the  learned  men  who  accompanied  him,  ana  as  may  be 
naturally  supposed,  has  greatly  perplexed  m&  THbir  priests  are 
their  oracles ;  they  are  considered  but  litde  inferior  to  tneir  gods; 


to  iome  thej  are  ^jreaUys^mior,  and  after  their  death  they  raak 
with  the  chief  divuity.  Besides  the  gods  at  the  btifyin^plaaf. 
or  moral)  for  ao  it  is  called  by  them,  thejr  hav^  their  housribc^^ 
gods,  as  vdl  as  small  gods,  wnich  are  hung  round  their  oecLk 
rally  made  of  human  bones.  Odiers  are  oanred  on  the 
Ilea  of  their  fans,  <»i  their  stilts,  their  canes,  and  more*  parti- 
cularly on  thar  war  dubs.  But  these  gods  are  not  held  ni  tmj 
estimaUon;  they  are  sold,  exchanged,  and  ^ven  away  witii  tiir 
aaine  indifference  as  any  other  object,  and  indeed  the  naoal  pn> 
cites  relic,  the  skulls  and  odier  bones  of  their  relatiomt^  are  dis. 
posed  of  with  e^ual  indifference. 

In  religion  th^  people  are  mere  children ;  their  motaiB  are 
their  baby-houses,  and  their  gods  eacB  their  dolls.     I  have  sees 
Gattanewa  with  ail  his  sons,  and  many  others,  ntUng  far  haan 
together  claj^nng  their  hands  and  singing  before  a  number  of 
little  woodtti  gods  laid  out  in  small  houses  erected  for  the  ocos- 
sioo,  and  ornamented  with  strips  of  cloth.     They  were  sodi 
houses  as  a  child  would  have  made,  of  about  two  feet  hn^  nd 
ctg^Uesn  inches  hiffb,  and  no  less  than  ten  or  twelre  of  them  lo  a 
duster^  like  a  snuul  village.    By  the  side*  of  these  were  aereral 
canoesy  furnished  with  their  paddles,  seines,  harpoons,  and  odic^ 
fishing  amNiratus,  and  round  the  whole  a  line  was  drawn  to  sfaov 
that  the  place  was  tabooed.    Within  this  line  was  Grattanewaand 
others,  like  oyer;^^rown  babies,  sin^ng  and  dappiii^  their  hands^ 
sometimes  laughing  and  talking,  and  appearing  to  give  their  oa«- 
mony  no  attention: 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  say  something  cf  thdr  domestic  eco- 
nomy, thdr  furniture,  utensils,  and  imjdeinents.    I  have  aheadj 
described  their  houses,  firom  whidi  it  wul  be  seen  that  their  i^xnt- 
ments  are  few,  and  that  however  numerous  may  be  the  fiomlj^ 
they  have  but  one  common  sleeping  place.    This  is  covered  with 
dry  grass,  on  which  mats  are  spread  for  tfie  chidf  persons;  the 
servanti  and  others  sleep  on  the  grass  alone,  or  on  mats  if  they 
have  them.    It  has  been  represented  by  former  voyagers,  that 
the  women  of  this  great  nation  distributed  among  the  Sou^  Set 
Islands,  are  not  permitted  to  sit  at  meals  with  themen,oraBowed 
to  eat  pork  on  any  occasion.    Those  people  are  an  exeepdoo ; 
men,  women,  and  children  eat  together,  althou^  eadi  have  thrir 
messes  in  separate  dishes,  and  the  women  are  not  prohilutBd  ibain 
eating  pork,  except  during  the  existence  of  ubooB.    Even  then 
they  eat  it,  if  the  men  are  not  present,*  or  if  they  will  only  hsve 
the  complaisance  to  turn  away  their  fims,  and  not  stem  to  notioe 
them;  which  .they  gmeially  do. 

Among  tribes  not  tabooed  I  have  seen  men  and  women  Mng 
pork  together,  which  was  the  case  at  Lewis's  Bay,  as  I  bdbre 
mentioned*    The  men  and  women  are  both  remarkably  food  of 
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)pbtkf  and  from  thdr  desire  to  eat  it  one  would  iuppoae  that  it 
was  an  artide  of  great  rarity  and'scardty  anions  them,  as  in  fact 
It  is.  For  although  the  island  abounds  in  hogs,  me  natives  seldom 
kill  tbem  for  the  use  of  their  families,  but  keep  them  for  their 
feasts;  and,  on  sUch  occasions,  th^  Win  fre((uently  kill  five  or 
ax  hundred  at  a  dme. '  If  a  relation  die,  they  have  a  feast  on  the 
occasion;  and  they  will  save  their  hogs  for  years,  in  order  to 
make  their  feast  abundaAt,  in  which  consists  its  chief  splendour. ' 

When  a  marriage  takes  place,  they  also  have  a  feast,  and  in 
this  consdsts  the  whole  ceremony.  The  union  is  not  binding, 
and  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  separate  when  they  no  lon^r 
like  each  other,  provided  they  have  had  no  children.  The  girls 
are  seldom  married  before  they  are  nineteen  eft  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  their  lioentious  life  prevents  them  from  having  children 
before  that  period ;  they  *  therefore  preserve  their  beauty  to  an 
advanced  age.  Before  marriage  they  are  at  liberty  to  mdulge 
themsdves  with  whom  they  please,  but  after  marriage  th6  right 
of  diqx36ing  of  them  remains  with  the  husband.  The  women* 
different  fi:^  those  of  almost  every  other  Indian  nation,  are  not 
subjected  to  any  laborious  work.  Their  occupations  are  wholly 
domestic ;  to  them  belongs  the  manufacturing  or  cloth,  also  the  care 
of  the  house  and  children.  Ther  men  cultivate  the  ground,  catch 
fish,  build  canoes  and  houses,  and  protect  their  families ;  they  are 
all  artificers,  and  as  they  have  but  few  wants,  they  are  perfect  in 
the  knowledge  necesoary  to  supply  them.  To  be  sure  there  are 
certain  professipnal  trades,  which  they  are  not  all  so  perfect  m, 
such  as  tattooing,  and  the  manufiu^turing  of  ornaments  for  the 
ears;  for  those  bbjects  there  are  men  who  devote  their  whole 
attention  to  rentier  uiemselves  perfect.  There  are  also  professed 
barbers,  and  their  doctors  are,  in  some  measure,  professional  men. 
Their  furniture  consists  of  mats  of  a  superior  workmanship, 
calabaabes,  baskets^,  kava  cups,  formed  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and 
cradles  for  their  diildren,  hollowed  out  of  a  log,  and  made  with 
great  neatness,  some  small  chests,  also  hollowed  out  of  a  solid 
piece,  with  covers  to  them^  wooden  bowls,  and  stands,  calculated 
to  haiog  different  objects  on,  so  contrived  that  the  rats  cannot  get 
on  thm.  Theur  plumes  and  other  articles  of  value,  which  would 
otherwise  be  injured  by  the  rats,  are  suspended  in  baskets  from 
the  roofs  of  their  houaes,  by  lines  nasring  through  the  bottom 
of  an  inverted  calabash,  to  prevent  tnose  animals  from  descend- 
ing them. .  Agricultural  implements  consist  only  of  sharp  stakes 
for  digging  the  ground ;  those  for  fishing  consist  of  the  net,  bone 
and  wooden  harpoons,  the  rod  and  line,  and  fish-hooks  formed  of 
mother-of-pearl,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  bone  and  wooden 
haipoona,  particular  descriptions  may  be  necessary. 

TUm  shave  their  heads,  or  rather  their  batbers  9haire  them, 
Vox^LMs  mid  Teavbls,  No.  XLVIt  Vol.  VIIL  « 
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with  a  4iark^s  toodi,  or  shells,  but'pow  most  commonly  vith  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  ground  down  to  so  sharp  an  edge  as  to  remote  the 
hair  without  giving  much  pain.  Tne  beara  of  the  young  men, 
and  the  hair  under  the  arms  of  both  men  and  women,  is  plucketl 
out  by  means  of  shells,  and  there  are  cert^  other  uarts  of  the 
body  where  the  females  pay  as  little  rentect  to  the  worKS  of  nature. 
The  females  at  times,  on  what  occasion  I  do  not  know,  sliave 
their  heads  close ;  but  I  am  induced  to  believe  such  occasions 
are  rare,  as  some  wear  their  hair  loi^,  some  cut  shorty  and  some 
cropped  close,  while  others  ate  close  shaved.  They  have  sueh 
vaneties  in  wearing  their  hair,  that  I  could  not  discover  any  fashion 
which  seemed  to  prevail  over  the  others,  except  amon^  the  youi^ 
men,  to  which  class  it  seemed  wholly,  confined.  Their  custom  is 
to  put  it  up  in  two  knots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  they 
are  securea  with  white  strips  of  cloth,  with  a  decree  of  neatness 
and  taste  which  might  deryr  the  art  of  our  best  nead-dreasers  to 
equal.  The  old  men  wear  lit  somedmes  cut  shorty  sometimes  the 
head  is  shaved,  and  they  occasionally  have  their  heads  entirely 
shaved,  except  one  lock  on  the  crown,  which  is  worn  loose  or  puL 
up  in  a  knot.  But  this  latter  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  is  onl) 
adopted  by  them  when  they  have  a  solemn  vow,  as  to  revenge  thr 
death  of  some  near  relation,  &c.  In  such  ease  the  lock  is  Qev<7 
cut  off  until  thev  have  fulfilled  their  promise.  Besides  the  sharks 
tooth  and  iron  noop  razors,  they  make  use  of  a  brand  c^  fire  to 
singe  off,  and  shells  as  tweessers  to  pluck  out  the  beard  and  haL* 
on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Tattooing  is  performed  by  means  of  a  machine  made  of  \)om\ 
something  nke  a  comb,  with  the  teeth  only  on  o^e  side.  Th^ 
points  of  the  teeth  are  rubbed  with  a  black  paint,  made  of  burnt 
cocoa-nut  shell  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  water.  Tlii^ 
is  struck  into  the  flesh  by  means  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  whki 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  hammer.     The  operation  is  extreoxj} 

Saihful,  ana  streams  of  blood  fi^Uow  eveiy  Uow,  yet  pride  in* 
uces  them,  to  bear  this  torture,  and  they  even  suffer  themselves 
to  be  tied  down  while  it  is  performing,  m  order  that  their  agon) 
may.not  intenoipt  the  operator.  The  men  commepee  tattooiDg 
as  soon  as  they  are.able  to  bear  the  pmn ;  generally  at  the  age  li 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  are  rarely  completely  tattooed  until  lh^^ 
arrive  at  tlie  age  of.  thirty-five.  The  i|;omen  bcj^n  about  tk 
same  a^e;'  but  liave  only  dieir  legs,  arm^juid  hands  tattooed, 
which  IS  done  with  extraordinary  neatness  and  delicacy.  Soane 
slight  lines  are  drawn  across  their  lips.  It  is  also  the  practice  wiiL 
some  to  have  the  inside  of  their  lips  tattooed,  but  the  object  u/ 
this  ornament  I  could  never  find  out,  as  it  is  never  seen  unk*:^ 
fhejr  turn  out*  their  lips  to  show  it.  Every  tribe  in  the  isbtfid. 
I  obierved,-  was  tattooed  afier  a  different  ^hion,  and  t  was  ir«* 
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redrafted  diat,  ewrj  Mne  had  it*  mBUikig,  and  pvm  to  the  bMrev 
certain  ^iiry«geiB  at  their  leasts.  This  practiee  of  latlooii^  «Diife- 
tkneft  ooeasiovM  sores  whieb  fester,  and  are  sevtfal  weeks  before 
tlier  heal ;  it  however  never  podiiees  aaj  seiioue  oanseqttetiees, 
or  leaves  any  sears  behind. 

Their  implements  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths  consist  only  of 
a  beater  ana  a  smooth  log.     They  are  both  of  that  kind  of  hard 
wood  of  which  the  war  clubs  are  made.     The  beater  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  one  end  of  whidi  is  reunded  for  the 
handle,  the  rest  is  squared,  and  slightly  grooved  the  len^h  ot 
the  fiquare.     The  whole  oneratioa  of  maKing  the  cloth  oonAsts  in 
beaiHig  tlie  baric  ««it  on  tlie  log  to  the  size  required^  ke^ng  it 
wet  aM  ecsitly  stueUbed  witii  <Hie  hand,  while  tJie  oliier  is  em* 
ploy«d  inA  me  beater.    This  employment  is  left  to  the  dkl  wo- 
men, mho  win  make  three  outer  garments  <^  c^buoe  in  the  course 
of  a  day.    The  ckitfi  is  reaiariudily  neat  and  regular,  neariy  as 
strong  as  fine  ooMen  or  h&en,  but  wdl  not  beer  warning  more  than 
onee.  It  is  Worn  atbout  a  week  before  washing;  after  being  washed 
it  is  fceat  out  agaiti  to  gire  them  a  gloss  and  stlt^ength.    Thus  a 
w0man,w]th  modWAte  labour,  will  in  one  day  make  tor  herself  outer 
garments  to  kst  her  ax  weeks.     If  the  «annent  t4ioidd  be  torn 
m  wearing,  or  by  aasj  accident,  it  is  oiuy  necessary  to  wet  the 
ed^s  'ot  die  rent,  and  gentAy  beat  the  jmmIs  togefter.    They  are 
enwrfy  uaaoquaiilted  with  Ae  use  of  <^  ti^dle ;   dus  sHnple 
mode  oi  repairiiig  their  dreaees  does  not  reqwre  it,  nor  is  it  re- 
quisite in  nieir  fommtion,  as  ea<^  part  of  dieir  i4othing  conosts 
df  squall  pieces. 

Imt  oflMhis  aredue  out  of  a  sdlid  ^eeebf  white  wood,  m  tike 
manner  of  a  <b!TO^ ;  memse  is  just  sufficktot  to  cram  l9ie  body 
in,  and  it  is  pdlished  and  c^e^wise  ^nis/hed  in  a  style  which 
myves  4bey  pay  great  respect  ^  the  remmns  of  tSieir  friends. 
When  a  person  <Bes,  •^  body  is  depoirited  in  a  coffin,  aipd  a 
^tage  mreeted,  ^eitiber  in  a  house  'vacated  for  the  purpose,  in  ^idi 
the'eeffiBJni«Aaeed,  ora  small  house  of  sufficient  sise  to  contain 
thetcflnis  Wilt  in  fttmtof  a  UMooed  house,  on  the  platform  of 
strni^  i^ifWch  die  oofBn  is  deposited.  The  former  is  practised 
y^  "th^  bo£eS  of  women,  4ie  latter  wii9i  those  of  men ;  guar^ans 
are  appointed  te^eAeep  «ear  and  protect  diem.  When  the  tkJti  is 
lAonMered  from  the  bones,  ^Qny^^are,  as  I  have  been  infbnned, 
carefuRy  ifleansed :  aeime  aice  Scedt^Tfhes,  and  some  are  de- 
posited in  tfie-motais. 

Their  ftms,  dt  which  Aey  are  very  eareftd,  are  made  with  sur- 
ptitittg  neatness,  and  consist  of  a  cinfions  piece  of  mat  woik,  of  a 
seRd'^irctQar  form,  ^tadied  to  a  hmdle,  generally  representing 
fmrt^aresof  tfadr  gods,  two  above  and  twobcimw,  squatting 
bflifk  to  badk.    ''Hie  ftms  are  nmda  df  a  sfift"  kind  .of  grass,  dt 
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palM|»  the  paliMtUi  leaf ,  and  the  haiidiM  ei^ 
toa,  ^ory.  or  bumaii  bones,  neatly  carved  into  figures  of  tber 
gods.  These  fans  are  held  in  .high  estimation,  and  ihey  take 
much  pains  in  preserving  thtm  cleaUf^  whitening  thesi  Iram  tine 
to  time  with  chalk,  or  some  other  sinular  siriMlanoe, 

CHAPTER  XVII, 

» 

Fry/U^D^parture  from  if^  Idofnd. 

Pins  apjdes,  of  an  inferior  quality,  for  the  want  of  psxyper  cul- 
tivadon,  and  the  castor-<nl  bean,  are  to  be  found  on  the  iakuid. 
The  first  is  confined  to  a  few  tabbooed  spots  in  the  vallejr  of 
Tieuhoy,  the  latt^  grows  in  the  most  flourMhing  manner^  aod  in 
the  greatest  abundanee.    These  two  plants  were  introdue^  as 
Wilson  informed  me,  by  anr  English  misnonary,  who,  aboMt  five 
or  six  years  ago,  remained  a  short  time  here  wUh  a  view  a£  eon- 
verting  the  natives  to  Christianily.    I  oould  not  learn  that  lie  had 
any  success  in  his  undertaking;  if,  however,  he  had  while  heje- 
miuned,  all  traces  iji  it  were  complexly  worn  off  when  I  anivod. 
It  seems  he  first  endeavoured  to  co^^rert  Gattanewa'^s  wife,  as  be- 
ing the  most  intelligent  woman  on  the  island.    She  appeased  to 
have  a  [jerfect  recollection  of  some  conversations  he  had  witb  her 
on  reli^<m,  through  the  medium  of  Wilson,  and  ttnon^  other 
things,  related  to  me,  that  he  had  jnf<»med  ha  that  our  God  was 
the  only  God  that  evevy  one  should  worship;  that  he  made  the 
island  of  Nooaheevah^  and  had  sent  down  his  Son  to  let  ua  kacar 
that  he  was  the  true  and  cmly  God.    He  ridiculed  their  goda  as 
blocks,  and  stones,  and  rags,  which,  said  Taiea-tMia  was  not 
right,  for  we  did  not  ridicule  his  Grod,  who,  if  he  wished  ua  to  be 
convinced  that  we  should  w<»rship  <»^v  him,  would  also  aend  his 
Son  to  instruct  us.    We  would  not  kill  him,  as  did  the  tribe  of 
which  the  missionary  informed  me ;  we  would  thank  him  for  hb 
good  intentions,  and  give  him,  as  we  gave  the  misHJonary,  dieker 
and  food  while  he  remained  among  us.   Our  gods  supply  us  with 
bread-firuit  and  ooooai^nuts,  bananas  and  tarra  in  abiuulaaoe;  we 
are  perfectly  contented,  and  we  feel  satisfied  there  is  no  olhtt' 
such  island  to  be  found  as  Nooaheevah,  nor  a  valley  more  happy 
than  the  valley  of  Tieuhoj.    You  who  reade  in  Uie  moon  cone 
to  get  the  produce  of  our  island ;  why  would  you  visit  us,  if  your 
own  gods  and  yoOr  own  island  could  supply  all  your  wants?  The 
gods  of  white  men,  we  believe,  are  greater  than  our  gods,  beoMne 
white  men  are  themselves  superior  to  us.     The  gods  of  white 
men  were  intended  for  them  alone.     The  gods  of  Nooaheevah 
were  intended  solely  for  us.    I  must  here  remark  that  these  peo> 
H^t  art  fully  pursuaded  that  wa  reside  in  the  moon,  and  that  we 
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onm  the  ftimetft  of  our  dchi  entiidy  to  the  coloiir  of  tfaftt  Inini- 
naory.  They  are  seDsible  thai  England  and  America  are  two  dis^ 
tmct  countries,  or  rather  islands,  or  vaUejf9  situated  in  the  same 
ialaiid;  and  they  were  astcmi^hed,  that  while  the  two  tribes  were 
at  war  we  should  suffer  our  prisoners  to  live. 

No  people  ajne  more  strongly  attached  to  their  soil  thait  the 
nataves  of  Nooaheevah ;  no  persuaaons  whatever,  no  offers  of  re- 
ward (not  even  of  whales^  teeth)  can  induce  them  to  leave  their 
beloved  iisland,  their  friends,  and  relations.  And  the  only  times 
that  I  ever  discovered  anger  strongly  marked  on  their  counte- 
nances, was  when,  for  my  amusement,  I  proposed  to  their  chil- 
dren or  brothers  to  take  them  to  America.  Indeed  I  should 
have  been  glad  that  one  or  two  of  their  young  men  would  have 
<3oii8ented  to  go  with  me,  if  I  had  been  certain  of  having  it  in  my 
power  to  return  them  to  their  native  island.  But  the  apprehen- 
sion that  this  might  not  be  the  case,  prevented  my  being  so  soli- 
batons  as  I  otherwise  should  have  been. '  It  is  true,  they  nave  not 
the  same  aversion  to  leaving  their  island  to  search  for  other  lands. 
But  they  are  taught  by  traditions  that  those  are  not  the  countries 
cf  white  men,  they  are  islands  abounding  in  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nuts,  tarra,  kava,  and  such  other  productions  as  are  to  them  in 
liigfaer  estimation  than  any  other;  they  are  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  great  nation  of  which  they  make  a  part,  who  speak  the 
flame  language,  with  slight  variations,  have  the  same  reli^on 
and  custom9)  use  the  same  arms  and  ornaments,  and  are  dissemi- 
nated among  the  innumerable  islands  scattered  about  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  A  Nooaheevan,  a  Sandwich  islander,  an  Otaheitan,  and 
a  New  Zealander,  are  all  of  the  same  nation,  and  their  language 
and  appearance  do  not  differ  so  much  as  those  of  the  people  of 
the  difierent  counties  of  England. 

It  has  been  seen  by  the  traditionary  accounts  given  me  by 
Gattanewa,  that  Oataia  and  Ovanova  his  wife  came  from  an 
island  called  Vavao  ^somewhere  below  Nooaheevah)  and  peopled 
this  island.  It  is  said  he  brought  with  him  a  variety  of  plants, 
and  that  his  forty  children,  wim  the  exception  of  one,  (ro,  or 
ni^t,)  were  named  after  those  plants.  Among  the  ^up  of  the 
Fnendly  Islands  is  a  fine  island  called  Vavao,  which  produces 
every  thing  in  common  with  Tongataboo,  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  group ;  the  productions  of  which  differ  little  from  those  of 
Nooaheevah. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  I  had  all  my  provinons,  wood,  and 
water  on  board,  my  decks  filled  with  hogs,  and  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas,  with  which  we  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  liberality  of  our  Nooaheevan  friends,  who  had  re- 
served for  us  a  stock  of  dried  cocoa-nuts,  suitable  for  taking  to 
flea,  and  calculated  for  keeping  three  or  four  months. 


IIB  PortdtU  foyage 

The  prizes,  SeringapaUm,  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  add.Crteen- 
wich,  were  safely  moored  under  the  fbrt,  and  placed  undef  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Gamble,  of  the  marines,  who,  with  Midshipman 
Feltus  and  twenty-one  men,  VGduntcered  to  remain  with  them  un- 
til my  retiun,  or  until  they  could  receive  farther  orders  from  me. 
In  my  orders  to  Lieutenant  Gamble,  I  exhorted  him  to  pay  e%'ery 
regard  to  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  to 
endeavour  to  introduce  amonj^  them  the  cultivation  of  seeds  of 
different  kinds,  which  I  left  with  him.  My  views  m  leaving  him 
with  these  vessels  were  to  secure  the  means  of  repairing  my  shijis 
in  case  of  an  action  on  tlie  coast  And  to  avoid  his  being  un* 
necessarily  detained  here,  I  gave  him  orders  to  leave  the  island  in 
five  atid  a  half  montlis  from  the  time  of  my  departure,  if  he 
i^ould  not  hear  of  me  before  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

Shorttf  after  leaving  ihe  port,  a  circumstance  took  place  which 
caused  me  much  sorrow.  The  Otaheitan  I  had  on  board  had  res- 
ccived  a  blow  from  the  boats^ain^'s  mate,  the  first  prcrbably  which 
he  had  ever  received,  as  his  gentle  disposition,  his  activity,  and 
desire  to  give  satisfeu^tian,  had  endeared  him  to  every  person  in 
the  rfiip.  Tamaha  was  ever  lively  and  cheerfiil,  constantly  at 
work  during  working  hours,  -and  after  the  work  was  over,  his 
chief  cmplo^ent  was  in  amusing  the  ^rew  by  dandng  after  tlie 
manner  df  his  own  country,  or  in  imitating  tiie  dancers,  and  tlie 
eutemse  of  ours ;  he  Was  with  all  a  favoimte.  'Tamaha  could  not 
bear  the  i^ame  of  a  blow ;  he  shed  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  de- 
dared  that  no  one  should  strike  him  ag^.  We  were  about 
twenty  miles ^!rdm  the  land,  night  was  timing  on,  and  it  iras 
blowing  fresli  with  a  considerable  sea.  Tam&a  jumped  over- 
boad  iifnifiscox'ered,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Whether  he  took 
with  him  an  oar,  or  small  spar,  to  bttoy  himself  up ;  whether  lie 
hoped  to  reach  the  ghore ;  or  whether  he  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  the  distance,  bow- 
ever,  was  so  great,  and  the  se^  so  rou^,  that  I  cannot  entertain  a 
hope  of  his  surviving.  His  loss  was  greativ  lamented  by  us  all^ 
and  his  melancholy  rane  caused  a  general  d^cction.* 

CHAPTER  XVllt. 

Events  at  Vaipixraiso,  pretnota  to  the  Capture  of  the  EsseJr. 

On  ilhe  8d  of  Fdbru^y  I  andiored  in  the  bay  of  Yalpamiso, 
exchanged  salutes  with  the  battery,  went  dn  shore  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  'Governor,  and  the  next  day  received  his  visit  under 

*  H^  however,  reached  the  Isluod,  after  swiinnBD|p  and  Hoaliog  liioiiigtiU 
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«L  'salttte*    The  Goyernor  was  acocmipanied  by  his  wifd  and  aeveml 
of  his  officers. 

On  the  eveninff  of  the  seventh,  I  invited  the  oflif  ers  of  the  go- 
vernment, their  families,  and  all  the  other  respectable  inhabitants, 
to  an  entertainment  on  board  the  Essex.  To  ^ve  Lieutenant 
Downes  an  opportunity  to  parUcipate  in  these  gaieties,  I  dire^led 
him  to  anchor  nis  vessel, 'but  so  as  to  save  a  full  view  of  the  sea. 

The  dancing  continued  until  midnight ;  after  whid)  Lieutenant 
X>pwnes  repaired  to  his  vessel,  ^ot  her  under  way,  and  proceeded  to 
S9A.  We  nad  not  yet  taken  aown  the  awnings,  fla|p,  ^c«  which 
vtro  usually  employed  on  these  occasions  for  the  decorations  of 
ships  of  war,  nor  got  dear  of  the  confusion  which  so  large  a 
company  naturally  occasioned,  before  the  Essex  Junior  made  « 
signal  for  two  enemy''s  ships  in  sight 

On  my  return  to  the  Essex,  at  half-past  seven,  one  hour  and 
a  half  only  after  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  I  found  the  ship 
^mpktely  prepared  for  action,  and  every  man  on  board,  and 
at  his  post.  We  liad  now  only  to  act  on  the  defensive.  At 
^ht  o clock  the  two  ships  came  into  the  harbour;  the  frigate, 
wnich  proved  to  be  the  Phoebe,  Captwi  Hillyar,  ranging  up 
alonf^de  of  the  Essex,  and  between  her  and  the  Essex  Junior, 
withm  a  few  yards  of  the  former.  The  Fbcebe  was  fully  pr^- 
piared  for  action.  Captain  Hillyar  very  politely  inquired  after 
my  health ;  to  which  inquiry  I  returned  the  usual  compliment. 

Finding  the  Phccbe  wa3  approa^ing  nearer  than  prudence  or 
a  strict  neutrality  would  justify  me  in  permitting,  I  observed  to 
Captain  Hillyar,  that  my  ship  was  periectly  prepared  for  action, 
but  that  I  should  only  act  on  the  defensive. 

Captmn  Hillyar  and  Captain  Tucker,  the  day  after  their  ar- 
rival, paid  me  a  visit  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Blanco,  where  I  geqe- 
rJly  st^  while  on  shore.  Their  visit  was  soon  returned,  and  a 
fiiendly  intimacy  established,  not  only  between  the  commqndei^ 
and  myself,  but  the  officers  and  boats^  crews  of  the  respective 
ships.  No  one,  to  have  judged  from  appearances,  would  have 
supposed  us  to  have  been  at  war,  our  conduct  towards  each  other 
bore  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  alliance.  At  our  first 
interview,  I  took  occasion  to  tell  Captain  Hillyar,  it  was  very 
important  that  I  should  know  of  him,  whether  he  intended  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  the  port  ?  He  replied,  with  much  em- 
phaas  and  earnestness :  *'  You  have  paid  so  much  respect  to  the 
neutiality  of  the  port,  that  I  feel  myself  bound  in  lionour  to 
respect  it.**^  I  tola  him,  the  assurance  was  sufficient,  and  that  it 
would  place  me  more  at  ease,  since  I  should  now  no  loj^r  feel 
It  necessary  to  be  always  prepared  for  action. 

Tbe  Pbcebe,  agreeably  to  my  expectations,  came  to  seek  me 
at  Valparaiso,  wbire  I  was  ancnored  with  the  Essex,  my  armect 
pn;te  the  Essex   Junior,   under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
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Downefl,  on  the  look-out  off  the  harbour.    But,  contrary  to  the 
course  I  thought  he  would  pursue,  Commoclore  Hillyar  Drought 
with  him  the  Cherub  sloop  of  war,  mounting  twenty-ei^ht  gtm&^ 
eighteen  thirty-two  pound  carronades,  dght  twenty-feurs,  and 
two  long  nines  on  the  quarter-deck  and  rorecastie,  and  a  ooni- 
plement  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  men*     The  force  of  the  PlKsfae 
IB  as  follows :  thirty  lon^  eighteen  pounders,  sixteen  thirty--t:w<o 
pound  carronades,  one  nowitzer,  and  six  three  pounders  in   the 
tops,  in  all  fifty-three  guns,  and  a  complement  or  three  hundxed 
and  twenty  men ;  making  a  force  of  dghty-one  guns  and  five 
hundred  men — ^in  addition  to  which,  they  took  on  boaid    the 
crew  of  an  English  letter  of  marque  lying  in  port.     Both  ddps 
had  picked  crews,  and  were  sent  into  the  Padfic  in  companj 
with  the  Racoon  of  twenty-two  guns,  and  a  store-^p  of  twenty 
guns,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeking  the  Essex,  and  were 
prefMired  with  flags  bearing  the  motto  *'  God  and  our  countiy  ; 
British  sailors^  best  rights ;  traitors  offend  both.*"    This  was  in- 
tended as  a  reply  to  my  motto,  <^  Free  trade  and  sailors*  rights^ 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  my  crew  were  chiefly  ISw- 
lishmen,  or  to  counteract  its  effisct  on  their  own  crews. — The 
force  of  the  Essex  was  forty-six  guns,  forty  thirty-two  pound 
carronades,  and  six  long  twelves,  and  her  ciacw,  which  had  been 
much  reduced  by  prizes,  amounted  only  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  men.    The  Essex  Junior,  which  was  intended  diieflj  bs 
a  store-ship,  mounted  twenty  guns,  ten  eighteen  pound  cannonades, 
and  ten  short  sixes,  with  only  nxty  men  on  board.    In  reply  to 
their  motto,    I  wrote  at  my  mizen — '^  God,  our  Country,  and 
Liberty ;  Hfranis  offend  ilient?^ 

On  getting  their  provisions  on  board,  they  went  off  the  pent 
for  the  purpose  of  blockading  me,  where  they  cruised  for  near 
nx  weeks ;  during  which  time  I  endeavoiirea  to  provoke  a  chal- 
lenge, and  frequently,   but  ineffectually,  to  bring  the  Phodie 
alone  to  action,  first  with  both  my  ships,  and  afterward  with  my 
single  ship,  with  both  crews  on  board.     I  was  several  times  un- 
der Way,  and  ascertained  that  I  had  greatly  the  advantage  in 
point  of  sailing,  and  once  succeeded  in  dosmg  within  gun-shot 
of  the  Phcebe,  and  commenced  a  fire  on  her,  when  she  ran  down 
for  the  Cherub,  which  was  two  and  a  half  miles  to  leeward. 
This  excited  some  surprise  and  expressions  of  indignation,  as 
previous  to  my  getting  under  way,  she  hove  too  off  the  pcxt, 
noisted  her  motto  flag,  and  fired  her  guns  to  windward.    Com* 
modore  Hillyar  seemed  determined  to  avoid  a  contest  with  me 
on  nearly  equal  terms,  and  from  his  extreme  prudence  in  keep- 
ing both  his  ships  ever  after  constantly  within  hail  of  each  other, 
there  were  no  hopes  of  any  advantages  to  my  country  fiom  a 
longer  stay  in  port.     I  therefore  determined  to  put  to  sea  the 
£rst  opportunity  which  should  offer  \  and  I  was  the  more  stnmgly 
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aiduced  to  do  80,  as  I  had  gained  oartam  imelligence  that  the 
Tagus,  rated  thirty-eight,  and  two  other  frigates,  had  sailed  for 
that  sea  in  pursuit  of  me.    I  had  also  reason  to  expect  the  arrival 
of  the  Racoon  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  where  die 
had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our  fur  establishment 
on  the  Columbia.    A  rendezvous  was  appcnnted  for  the  Essex 
Junior,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  sailing,  and  I  intended 
to  let  tbon  chase  me  off,  to  ^ve  the  Essex  Junior  an  opportunity 
of  escaping.    On  the  S8th  of  March,  the  day  after  this  determi- 
nation was  formed,  the  wind  came  on  to  blow  fresh  from  the 
::>outhward,  when  I  parted  my  larboard  cable  and  dragged  my 
Htarboard  anchor  directly  out  to  sea.     Not  a  mcnnent  was  to  he 
lost  in  getting  sail  on  the  ship.     The  enemy  were  close  in  with 
the  point  forming  the  west  side  of  the  bay ;  but  on  opening  them 
I  saw  a  prospect  of  passing  to  windwarcl,  when  I  took  m  my 
top-gallant  sails,  which  wafe  set  over  single  reefed  top-sails,  and 
braced  up  fcH*  this  purpose.     But  on  rounding  the  pomt  a  heavy 
squall  struck  the  ship  and  carried  away  her  maintop-mast,  pre- 
cipitating the  men  who  were  aloft  intd  the  sea,  who  were  drowned. 
Both  ships  now  gave  chase  to  me,  and  I  endeavoured  in  my  dis- 
abled state  to  regain  the  port ;  but  finding  I  could  not  recover 
the  common  anchorage,  I  ran  dose  into  a  small  bay,  about  three- 

Suarters  of  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the  battery,  on  the  east  fflde  of 
lie  harbour,  and  let  go  my  anchor  within  pistol  shot  of  the  shore, 
where  I  intended  to  repair  my  damages  as  soon  as  possible.    The 
enemy  continued  to  approach,  showing  an  evident  intention  of  at- 
tacking us^  regardless  of  the  neutrality  of  the  place  where  I  was 
anchored.     The  caution  observed  in  their  approach  to  the  attack 
of  the  crippled  Essex  was  truly  ridiculous,  as  was  their  display  of 
thdr  motto  flags,  and  the  number  of  jacks  at  their  mast  h£»ds. 
I,  with  as  much  expedition  as  drcumstances  would  admit,  got 
my  ship  ready  for  action,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a  spring  on  my 
cable,  out  had  not  succeeded  when  the  enemy,  at'nfty-lour  mi- 
nutes after  three  p.  m.  made  his  attack,  the  Phoebe  placing  herself 
under  my  stem,  and  the  Cherub  on  my  starboard  bow.    But  the 
Cherub  soon  finding  her  situation  a  hot  one,  bore  up  and  ran  un- 
der my  stem  also,  ^ere  both  ships  kept  up  a  hot  raking  fire.    I 
had  got  three  long  twelve  pounders  out  at  the  stem  ports, 
which  were  worked  with  so  much  bravery  and  skill,  that  in  half 
an  hour  we  so  disabled, both  as  to  compel  them  to  haul  off  to 
repair  damages.     In  the  course  of  this  finng,  I  had  by  the  great 
exertions  of  Mr.  Edward  Bamewall,  the  acting  sailing  master, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Linscott,  the  boatswain,  succeeded  in  getting 
springs  on  our  cables  tlu'ee  different  times — but  the  fire  of  the 
^lemy  was  so  excessive,  that  before  we  could  get  our  broadrade 
to  bear,  they  were  shot  away,  and  thus  renderra  useless  to  us. 
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tua],  almost  every  gun  being  disabled  by  the  destruction  of  their 
crews. 

I  now  sent  for  the  officers  of  divisions  to  consult  them  ;    but 
what  was  my  surprise  to  find  oply  acting  Lieutenant   Stqfdien 
Decatur  M^fenignt  remaining^  who  confirmed  the  repent  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  guns  on  the  ^n-deck — those  on  the 
spar  deck  were  not  in  a  better  state.     Lieutenant  Wilmer,  after 
nghting  most  gallantly  throughout  the  action,  had  been  knocked 
overboard  by  a  splinter  whue  getting  the  sheet  anchor  £niin  the 
bows,  and  was  drowned.     Acting  Lieutenant  John  6.  Cowdl,  had 
lost  a  1^ ;    Mr.  Edward  Bamewall,  acting  sailing  mssta-,  had 
been  earned  below,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  one  in  the  fareasi 
and  one  in  the  face ;  and  acting  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Odenbcamer, 
had  been  knocked  overboard  from  the  quarter  an  instant  befon^ 
and  did  not  regain  the  ship  until  after  the  surrenda:.     I  was  in- 
formed that  the  cock-pit,  the  steerage,  the  ward-room,  and  the 
birth -deck,  could  contain  no  more  wounded;    that  the  wounded 
were  killed  while  the  surgeons  were  dressing  them,  and  that  unless 
something  was  speedily  done  to  prevent  it,  the  ship  wonkl  soon 
sink  from  the  number  of  shot  holes  in  her  bottom.   And^  oq  send- 
ing for  the  carpenter,  he  informed  me  that  all  his  crew  had  been 
kiSed  or  wounded,  and  that  he  had  been  once  over  the  ade  to 
stop  the  leiEiks,  when  his  slings  had  been  shot  away,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  was  saved  nrom  drowning.      The  enemy^  from 
the  smoothness  of  the  water,  and  the  impossibility  of  our  readi- 
ing  him  with  our  carronades,  and  the  httle  apprehenmn   that 
was  excited  by  our  fire,  whidi  had  now  become  much  slackened, 
was  enabled  to  take  aim  at  us  as  at  a  target;  his  shot  never  missed 
our  hull,  and  my  ship  was  cut  up  ina  manner  which  was,  periiaps, 
never  befcnre  witnessed — ^in  fine,  I  saw  no  hopes  of  ssvinff  her, 
and  at  twenty  minutes  after  six  P.  M.  gave  the  painful  imer  to 
strike  the  colours.     Seventy-five  men,  including  officers,  were  all 
that  remained  of  my  whole  crew,  after  the  action,  capable  of 
doing  duty,  and  many  of  them  severely  wounded,  some  of  whom 
have  since  died.    The  enemy  still  continued  his  fire,  and  my  brave, 
though  unfcMtunate  companions,  were  still  falling  about  me.     I 
directed  an  opposite  gun  to  be  fired,  to  show  them  we  intended 
no  further  resistance ;    but  th^  did  not  desist ;    four  men  were 
killed  at  my  side,  and  others  m  difierent  parts  of  the  ship.     I 
now  believed  he  intended  to  diow  us  no  quarter,  and  taat  it 
would  be  as  wdil  to  die  with  my  flag  flying  as  struck,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  again  hoisting  it,  when  about  ten  minutes  after 
hauling  the  colours  down  he  ceased  firing ! 

Soon  after  my  capture,  I  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Ccm- 
modore  Hillyar  to  disarai  my  prize,  the  Essex  Junior,  and  |iro- 
ceed  with  the  survivors  of  my  officers  [and  crew  to  the  Umted 


States^  (mkiag  with  me  her  officfirs  and  crew.  He  consented  to 
grant  her  a  passport  to  secure  her  from  re^capture.  The  ship  was 
small,  and  we  knew  we  had  much  to  suffer,  yet  we  hoped  soon 
to  readl  our  country  in  safety,  that  we  might  agam  have  it  in 
our  power  to  serve  it  This  arrangement  was  attended  with  no 
add&onal  expense,  as  she  was  abundantly  sup{died  with  jwovi- 
sions  and  stores  tar  the  voyage. 

Soon  after  the  captiue  of  the  Essex,  I  was  sent  on  board  the 
Phoebe,  by  the  officer  who  took  possession  of  the  Essex.  I  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  my  treatment  while  there.  QipCain 
Hilly  ar^'s  conduct  was  delicate  and  respectfuL  The  instant  m  my 
anchoring  at  Valparaiso,  I  was  allowed  to  go  on  shore  on  parcrie, 
and  the  same  privilege  granted  to  my  dfioers,  as  well  as  tnose  of 
my  crew  who  were  wounded.  The  rest  were  placed  under  guard, 
on  board  a  Spanish  merchant  ship,  hired  by  Captain  HiUyar  for 
that  purpose. 

The  remainder  of  my  brave  crew  were  accordingly  embarked 
in  the  Essex  Junior ;  and  on  leaving  Vatpandso,  every  effiirt  was 
made  to  reach  home  in  time  to  fit  out  shipjs  to  proceed  to  the 
British  channel,  for  the  purpose  of  interceptin|f  the  Phoebe  and 
her  prize ;  and,  favouiea  by  the  wind,  of  whidi  we  took  every 
advantage,  we  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook,  in  sevens-three  days. 
Here  we  fell  in  with  the  Saturn,  a  British  ship  of  war,  oom^ 
manded  by  Captain  Nadi,  who  treated  me  in  tine  first  instance 
with  ffreat  dviuty ;  examined  tiie  papers  of  the  Essex  Junior ; 
fumittied  me  with  late  newspapers;  and  sent  me  some  OTangcs 
at  the  same  time  middng  oners  of  his  services.     The  boardiiu; 
officer  endorsed  my  passport,  and  permitted  the  ship  to  prooBe£ 
She  stood  on  in  the  same  tack  with  the  Saturn;  and  about  two 
hours  afterwards,  was  asain  brought  to— the  papers  examined, 
and  the  ship's  hc^d  overhauled  by  a  boaf  s  crew  and  officer.    I 
expressed  my  astonishment  at  such  proceedings;  and  was  in- 
formed that  Captain  Nash  had  his  motives.    It  was  added,  that 
Captfun  HiUyar  had  no  authority  to  make  such  arrangements ; 
that  the  passport  must  eo  on  board  the  Saturn  again,  and  the 
Essex  Junior  be  detained.    I  insisted  that  the  smafiest  detention 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
and  declared  I  should  consider  mysdf  a  priscmer  to  Captain 
Nash,  and  no  longer  on  my  parole.     I  then  oflfered  my  sword ; 
assuring  the  officer,  I  delivered  it  with  the  same  feelings  I  siff * 
rendered  it  to  Captain  HiUyar.    He  declined  receiving  it ;  went 
on  board  the  Saturn ;  and  returned  with  the  information,  that 
Capt^  Nash  directed  the  Essex  Junior  to  remain  all  night  under 
the  lee  df  the  Saturn.     I  then  sidd— I  am  your  prisoner;  I  do 
no)  consider  myself  any  longer  bound  by  my  contract  with 
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Captain  HUIyar,  which  has  thus  been  vkdated^  and  dsiU  act 
aooordiaglj. 

Ataeventhenext  morning,  the  wind  beii^lk;fat  from  t^ 
ward,  and  the  ships  about  thirty  or  forty  voSm  off  the  eaatem 

£rt  of  Lcmg  Island,  within  about  musket  shot  of  each  cyther,  I 
termined  to  attanpt  my  escape.  There  afqieaied  no  dispoaitioa 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  liberate  the  Essex  Junior,  and  I  felt 
mysdf  justified  in  thb  measure.  Aboat  was  accordingly  knrered 
down,  manned  and  armed ;  and  I  left  with  Lieutenant  Downes 
the  foUo^ng  message  for  Captain  Nash :  ^^  that  Cs^tain  Porter 
was  now  satisfied,  that  most  British  officers  were  not  only 
destitute  of  honour,  but  r^ardless  of  the  honour  of  eadi  otho-; 
that  he  was  armed,  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  against  his 
boats,  if  sent  in  pursuitof  hun;  and  that  hemustbemet,  if  met 
at  all,  as  an  enemy  .^  I  now  pulled  off  from  the  ship,  keeping 
the  Essex  Junior  in  a  direct  line  between  my  boat  and  the  Saturn, 
and  sot  nearly  gun  shot  from  her  before  they  discovered  me.  At 
tibat  mstant,  a  msh  breeze  sprang  iq)^  and  the  Saturn  made  aU 
sail  after  us.  Fortunately,  howevar,  a  thidc  foe  came  on,  vEptxt 
which  I  dianged  my  course,  and  entirely  eluded  further  pursuit. 
During  the  fog,  I  heard  a  firing ;  and  on  its  clearing  up,  saw  the 
Saturn  in  chase  of  the  Essex  Junior ;  which  vessel  waa  soon 
broi^htta  Ailker  rowi^  and  sailing  about  nxty  miles,  I  at  last 
suco^ded,  with  mudi  difficulty  andhazard^  in  ccacddng  the  town 
of  Babylon,  on  Long  Island,  where,  being  stroi^y  suqiected  of 
b^ng  a  British  officer,  I  was  closely  interrogated ;  and,  my  alary 
anpearii^  rather  extraordinary,  was  not  credited.  But  on 
showing  my  commission,  all  doubts  woie  removed,  and  from 
that  moment,  all  united  in  affording  me  the  moat  liberal  hoa- 
pitaMty. 

On  my  arrival  by  land  at  New- York,  the  reception  given  me 
by  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  those  of  every  other  place 
through  which  I  passed,  it  beccmies  not  me  to  record.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  it  has  m&de  an  tmpressicm  on  my  mind,  never  to  be 
effiiced! 

The  Essex  Junior,  after  being  detained  the  whole  of  the  day 
following  my  escape  and  ransacked  for  money,  her  crew  mus* 
tered  on  deck  under  pretence  of  detecting  deserters,  her  officers 
insulted,  and  treated  with  shameful  outrage,  was  at  length  dis- 
missed, and  arrived  next  day  at  New* York,  where  she  was  con- 
demned and  sold. 
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ISLAND    OF    CRETE, 


Tbs  kag  inshecl  for  d^  of  my  departure  ttom  Trieste  at 
length  arrived,  on  the  SCd  December,  1816.  The  wmd  having  bc>- 
come  fieivourable,  we  vrere  reqjuested  to  put  our  luggage  on  boards 
and  hastened  with  it  to  the  Xazaretto,  to  pass  tnrpugh  it  to  our 
ship,  whidi  before  the  time  of  its  quarantine  was  expired,  had 
already  obtiuned  a  fresh  cargo,  and  was  ready  to  sail.     The 
guardian,  or  superintendent,  led  us  through  the  magazines  to  a 
grate  door,  through  ^diich  we  saw  our  captain  and  his  people 
ready  to  recdive  us.    As  soon  as  it  was  qpened,'  the  guardian 
made  a  sign  to  the  sailors  to  retire,  the  porters  laid  down  our 
luggage,  and  when  they  withdrew,  the  sailors  took  it  into  their 
boats  to  convey  them  on  board.    We  might  still  have  returned ; 
but  when  the  captain  had  given  us  his  hand,  we  were  subject  to 
the  laws  of  (]^uarantine,  having  touched  a  person   liable  to  sus- 
picion of  having  the  plague. 

The  following  m(»ming  we  were  opposite  Fola,  the  southern 
pomt  of  Istria :  the  weather  was  fine ;  the  fog  sdftn  dispersed, 
and  unveiled  to  our  view  the  magnificent  amphiueatre  built  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  By  the  aid  ofgood  telescopes,  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  obflierving  all  the  details,  and  likewise  other  ruins  situated 
b  the  vicinity.  But  a  tempestuous  wind  blowing  from  the  bay 
of  Guamero,  soon  obliged  us  to  go  below  deck.  The  de- 
stmction  al  the  crockety  and  glasses,  ttie  dancing  about  of  evety 
l^eccf  ct  furniture  in  the  cabin,  the  vain  efforts  of  the  calun  boy 
to  Bsveflome  articles,  ndiile  he  himsdf  watf  thrown-  fiom  ode  lb 
VofAon  amd  Travbls,  No.  XLVIII.  Vol.  VIII.      a 
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6ide,  would  have  appeared  ludicrous  enough;  had  not  the  in- 
creasing sea  sickness  damped  our  mirth;  nor  were  we  much 
consoled  when  the  cabin  boy  came  tumbling  in  with  a  burning 
lamp,  which  he  hung  up  before  the  ima^e  of  the  Virgin,  upon 
whicb  he  closed  the  shutters,  and  carried  two  candles  in  lanterns 
upon  deck,  while  the  crew  commenced  a  most  disharmonious 
litany  in  the  Italian  languax^e,  intermixed  with  loud  lamentaUcHis 
and  various  prayers,  ^wliich  made  us  feri  our  forlorn  situation. 
The  boy  came  back,  and  the  lamentation  had  ceased  ;  but  the 
sea  raged  widi  still  greater  fury.  When  I  took  courage  to  ask 
the  boy  how  matters  stood,  I  found,  to  my  sorrow,  that  he  un- 
derstood only  the  Maltese  language ;  but  the  capUun  soon  came 
and  removed  our  apprehensions,  wishing  the  storm  might  long 
continue,  if  the  wmd  would  only  blow  half  a  (quarter  nuxv 
nortljerly.  ,  ^ 

The  Guamero  was  passed ;  the  wind  changed  as  the  captain 
wished ;  the  sea  became  more  calm ;  and  the  following  morning 
we  were  off  the  coast  of  Spalatro,  but  did  not  see  the  ruins  of  tfa^ 
celebrated  palace  of  Diocletian.  • 

We  kept  along  the  Dalmatian  coast,  pas^ng  by  the  numerous 
islands ;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  at  sun-set,  the  weather  bdng 
very  iSne  and  serene,  came  in  sight  of  Monte  Gorgano  in  Apuha, 
where  I  had  spent  some  a^eeable  days  a  few  years  before,  m  the 
month  of  May,  in  studying  its  very  rich  Flora.     The  fine  oak 
.forests  (Querceta  Gargani)   which   Horace  celebrates,  do  not 
now  exist.     The  coast  of  Dalmatia  affords  a  veiy  interesting 
.  prospect,  on  account  of  the  numerous  groups  of  islands,  which 
diviae  at  Spalatro  into  two  great  branches,  consisting  of  narrow, 
long,   and  parallel   islands.     Few  of  them   indeed   have  an}' 
wood,  and  tney  are  chiefly  covered  with  shrubs  and  bushes ;  but 
.this  affords  a  constantly  varying  view  of  those  lyin^  beyond, 
.which  is  peculiarly  agreeable.     Most  of  them  are  defiaent  m  po- 
puktion,  on  account  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  nirates  tW 
infest  these  seas.     Travelling  on  the  coast  is  very  difficult,  from 
.the  mountainous  nature  of  tne  country,  and  because  the  fiuslitr 
of  the  communication  by  water  causes  the  roads  to  be  ne^lecteo. 
.The  soil  is  very  fruitful,   and  the  climate,   especially  Uiat  of 
Ragusa   and   Cattaro,  excellent.     The   Dalmatians   are  skilful 
.sailors,  and  all  the  considerable  towns  have  owed  tlieir  former 
and  present  prosperity  to  navigation.     It  would  be  as  easy  im- 
mediately  to  man  a  large  fleet  with  the  ablest  seamen,  as  to  raise 
a  good  Dody  of  troops  on  the  continent.     The    common  Dal> 
matians  are  rather .  rude,  but  this  is  chiefly  applicable  to  tht* 
.mountaineers  of  the  interior,  those  on  the  coast  having  ma$t 
.of  them  travelled.     They  arc  robust  and   well  made,  patriodc 
^peaceable  and  honest.     The  measures  of  administration  puimied 
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by  tJi^  present  government  are  emmently  calculated  to  raise  them 
in  a  snort  time  to  a  state  of  civilization,  more  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  provinces  nearer  to  the  capital. 

Off  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  near  to 
the  first  Turkish  town,  Antivari,  the  horizon  was  again  overcast 
and  the  sea  troubled.    An  unsteady  variable  wind,  accompanied 
with  slight  showers,  seemed  to  indicate  something  uncommon  ; 
the  horizon  all  round  looked  as  if  it  were  twilight,  and  heavy 
dark  clouds,    with  an  edge  as  even  as  if  they  had  been  cut, 
sank  lower  and  lower,   and   seemed    suspended  over    us.     It 
was  about  noon,  but  very  dark,  when  all  at  once  a  point,  and 
then  another,  seemed  to  issue  from  the  cloud  hke  a  hanging  dag- 
ger, and  so  on  in  succession,  all  differing  in  thickness  and  length, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  perhaps,  when  the  sea  itself  assumed  a 
singular  appearance.     As  the  tapering  clouds  descended  lower, 
the  surface  of  the  water  became  a^tated,  a  vapour  appeared  to 
come  from  the  sea,  which  suddenly  rose  with  a  spiral  motion, 
like  dust  in  a  whirlwind.     Througn  our  telescopes  we  saw  the 
surface  foam  and  boil,  and  rise  spirally  with  incredible  rapidity, 
drawing  up  more  and  more  water  from  the  bottom,  the  black 
points  of  the  clouds  becoming  also  thicker  and  longer,  till  they 
united  with  the  water  below,  appearing  like  an  hour-glass.     Thus 
ive  were  surrounded  with  water-spouts  (the  name  ot  which  is  a 
terror  to  the  mariner^,  which  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
vessel,  while  not  a  oreath  of  wind  was  stirring.     The  captain 
looked  serious,  and  the  pilot  went  into  the  cabin  and  fetched  a 
book.     The  sailors  leaned  against  the  ropes  and  masts,  ^nd  we, 
anxiously  expecting  what  was  to  come,. looked  alternately  at  the 
captain  and  uie  pilot     The  latter  opened  the  book,  turned  to- 
wards the  nearest  water-spout,  and  read  some  sentences  to  him- 
self, while  no  one  spoke  a  word.     The  captain  pointed  to  the 
cloud,  and  observed  that  the  water-spout  beg;an  to  disperse  ;  in 
fact,  I  thought  it  seemed  to  diminish;  ana  the  pilot  repeated 
several  times  the  blessing  of  St.  John!    In  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  wind  rose,  the  water-spouts  gradually  dissolved,   the  black 
cloud  itself  dispersed,  and  the  wind  blowing  stronger,  accompa-> 
nied  with  heavy  rain,  we  quickly  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  to 
the  great  joy  or  our  captain,  who  was  happy  to  have  escaped 
such  imminent  danger. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Corfu  I  made  an  interesting  observa- 
tion.-^A  sailor  huving  taken  up  sotne  sea  water  in  a  pail,  which 
I  had  asked  for  to  wash  my  face  and  hands,  at  a  time  when 
a  cold  wind  was  blowing,  I  was  much  surprized  to  find  it  quite 
warm,  as  if  it  had  be^n  taken  from  a  warm  springy.  I  convinced 
myself  that  this  warmth  was  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  pf 
the  toi  on  -which  we  were  sailing,  and  that  it  was  not  merely* 


,  as  co0traiited  with  the  coldnefls  of  the  atmcMoben^  Inat 
proceeded  from  the  violent  agitatian  of  the  wayes.    The  saikr 
told  me,  that  after  a  violent  storm  the  seamen  preferred  bathing 
amcmgst  the  rocks  on  the  coast,  because  the  water  waa  tbere 
warmer  than  in  the  open  sea.     This  confirmed  my  obaenratiaa, 
that  the  water  is  in  fact  heated  l^  motion  and  the  oaithing  of  the 
wave^y  and  that  this  increase  of  temperature  really  prooeedi  bom 
the  fnction  of  the  water ;  for  soon  after  a  storm,  uie  WBimth  cf 
the  sea  water.b  often  three  or  four  degrees  above  what  it  is  on  cafai 
daytf.     This  is,  however,  true  only  to  a  certain  d^ptfa,  for  below 
forty-five  feet,  the  sea  is  always  tranquil,  even  dunng  the  sreatefit 
storms,  as  divers  and  pearl  fishers  unanimously  agree,  ana  as  ex^ 
periments  have  proved.     I  fetched  my  thermometer,  and  found 
the  warmth  of  tne  atmosphere  to  be  twelve  degrees  aod  a  half 
(Reaumur),  and  that  of  the  sea  water  fourteen  and  one  tbird, 
or  nearly  two  degrees  more.     It  is  incredible  how  much  tfas 
water  is  neated  by  the  beating  of  the  waves ;  for  when  the  oold, 
ahd  violent  north  wind,  called  Bora,  blows  at  Trieste,  (whkji  we 
found  by  experiment  to  pass  over  at  least  forty  feet  in  a  second) 
send  according  to  the  laws  of  evaporation  onght  to  cool  the  sea, 
which  is  in  the  most  violent  commotion,  we  on  the  coHlrary  Bod 
the  water  to  be  more  heated  the  longer  the  storm  oantmucs. 
This  warmth  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  water  from  the  at- 
mosphere, but  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  the 
water  against  each  other,  and  against  the  various  oDstades  on 
the  coasts*    The  saltness  of  the  sea  water,  and  its  greater  ^edfic 
gravity,  may  likewise  tend  to  increase  the  friction,  and  ooase- 
quently  the  production  of  heat.    Unfortunately  I  had  not  aAer- 
wards  a  favourable  opportunity  of  examining  the  increase  of  the 
warmth  of  the  sea  water  after  a  storm,  its  decrease  below  the 
surface,  and  the  relative  warmth  of  the  part  of  the  surface  further 
from  the '  sea  shore,  which  had  remained  less'  agitated^  because 
such  experiments  always  attract  attention  in  Turkey. 

A  glorious  night,  in*  which  the  aereeable  motion  of  the  gently 
agitated  vessel  &d  lulled  me  in  the  fiurest  dreams,  the  conse^ 
quences  of  the  cheerful  recollections  of  a  Avj  passed  in  eiQoj* 
ment,  connected  the  departing  eventful  year  with  a  new'  one 
pregnant  with  hopes,  the  accomplishment  oi  which  every  pasai^ 
day  was  to  frivour ;  when  I  awoke  from  a  half  slumber,  and  the 
first  ray  of  the  sun  falling  on  my  couch,  joyfully  saluted,  me 
with  tte  new  year.  I  was  sooa  dreBsed,  and  b«ste«>4  «P« 
deck. 

If  ever  any  thing  struck  me  with  surprise^  it  was  the  scene 
tbat  awaited  me.    Tlie  sun  had  just,  risen  m  his  usual  flplen<$9ai; 
Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  azure  sky,  and  no  viqpour  wsam  " 
its  lustre.    Ths  lofty  mountains  >pf  Greeoe^  now  :  wveztd^ 
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■aow^fnn  Kudus  to  the  remote  Taygetus,  were  stretched,  out 
before  our  view.    Long  steqp  ridges  ran  in  parallel  lines  to  th^. 
eouth^   in  uninterrupted  succession;    here  and  there    a  side- 
Inraiich  diverged,  divided  agun,  and  ran  into  the  sea,  forming  a 
Bteep  promontory.    On  examining  some  maps  of  ancient  Greece, 
I  was  oonyinced  that  what  lay  bdore  us  comprehended  the  whole 
contiiient  of  Greece.    We  beheld,  with  oelight,  Achaia  and 
£lis,   Naupactus  and  Phocis,  the  district  of  Qlympia,  through 
whidi  the  Alpheus  flows,  and  the  mountains  oi  Arcadia,  wher^ 
it  rises.     On  the  left,  the  Island  of  Cephalonia,  and  on  the  ri^it 
Zantef  terminated  this  unrivalled  picture.    At  length  we  do* 
scried  Parnassus,  (the  situation  of  which  was  easily  found  in  the 
map)  and  a  moderate  north-wind  allowed  us  Ions  to  enjoy  diis 
fine  scene.    The  further  we  removed  from  the  is&nd,  the  move 
indented  did  the  coast  appear,  and  the  more  beautiful  was  the 
appearance  of  the  branchmg  mountains  of  the  Feloponoesua. . 
The  Tayeetus  came  nearer ;  the  Fentedactylon  rose,  declining 
tomurds  Messenia  and  Sparta,  and  convinced  us  of  ^  the  propriety 
of  its  name.    Mount  Pylon  appeared  near  Methone,  ana  the' 
lof^  snow-covered  Alps  of  Theualy  and  Bceotia  sunk  lower  and 
lower  in  the  horizon.    It  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  nature  rapidly  to 
pass  &om  pleasing  to  melancholy  feelings.     The  past  had  fur* 
lUshed  the  memory  with  nations,   events,  persons,  and  deeds. 
Fancy  had  ordered  them,  and  pleased  herself  with  the  variety  of 
the  passing  images,  and  now  she  impo^ceptihly  came  nearer  ta 
the  present  times,  which  unhappily  deprived  these  scenes  of  great 
part  of  thdr  charm. 

Towards  noon,  an  extremely  gentle  wind  seemed  to  be  dying; 
away  into  a  perfect  calm.  I  was  leaning  on  the  stock  of  the 
anchor,  contemplating  the  beautiful  country  before  me,  when,  all 
at  obce,  the  ship  trembled  violently,  and  a  hoDow  sound  prou 
oeeded  from  the  hold.  The  captam,  who  stood  near  me,  was 
embarrassed,  and  knew  not  what  to  think.  I  fanded  that  some 
amall  quantity  of  powder,  perhaps  a  musket,  had  gone  off  in  the 
hald^  when  a  second  and  a  third  weaker  shock  succeeded^  andl 
put  an  end  to  pur  mience ;  the  sailors  declaring  it  was  aeij  axt. 
earthquake^  and  we  had  nothing  to  fear.  We  were  besides  t09 
$ur  from  land  to  dread  a  shoal  or  sand  bank ;  and  the  jdienome^ 
noa  was  scarcely  over,  when  the  wind  violently  increased^ 
which  proves  that  this  slight  earthquake  had  some  influence  on 
tiie  atnumbere.  This  cinaunstance  gave  rise  to  much  oonvetu 
sation  on  board,  and  reminded  me  of  the  revolutions  which  vol* 
canoes  and  earthquakes  have  produced,  in  anci^it  and  modem 
times,  oo  the  coasts  of  the  Mcxliterranean,  from  Asia  Miotar  tv 
Fortugd. 
We  had  the  Oanuoaa  islands  (now  Le  Sapience)  in  nigbi,  and 
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desened  Cape  IMatapan^  the  most  southern  point  ^  Eunsp^/ 
A  simple  mountain  chmn,  with  an  almost  even  lidge,  branched 
out  from  Taygetus,  which  appeared  on  the  north-east,  and  im- 
perceptibly lost  itself  in  this  point,  beyond  wfaidi  lies  the  island 
erf  Cythera,  now  Cerigo* 

The  Mainotes^  a  rude  quarrelsome  people  of  Greek  origin, 
constantly  engaged  in  petty  feuds  with  each  other,  but  closely 
united  in  common  danger,  always  armed,  rapacious,  dangerous 
to  merchant  ships  during  a  calm,  are  said  to  be  the  only  geooine 
descendants  of  die  ancient  Spartans,  which,  however,  may  be 
doubted  as  far  as  personal  descent  is  concerned,  and  afmost 
wholly  denied  with  respect  to  their  moral  character.  Implacable 
^lemies  to  the  Turks,  they  have  never  yet  been  subdued  in  thdr 
ISiStnesses  in  Mount  Taygetus,  and  pay  no  tribute.  Travellers, 
however,  who  have  resiaecL  among  tnem,  praise  thmr  ho^itality 
and  other  good  qualities.  They  are  detested  by  the  other  Greeks, 
who  in  their  turn  are  contemned  by  the  Mainotcs. 

The  mean  heat  at  noon  since  our  departure  from  Trieste,  had 
been  always  14**  of  Reaumur  in  the  shade  in  the  forenoon,  never 
below  12%  and  in  'the  evening  nearly  the  same  as  at  .noon.  The 
following  days  in  this  month  were  rainy,  with  little  sun-shiiie ; 
die  nights  calm ;  the  rain  water  which  was  caught  uncommonly 
warm,  viz.  11®  R.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  seamen  are  acquainted 
with  certain  pcHnts  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  there  are  dther 
violent  winds  or  total  calm.  As  soon  as  you  have  passed  them 
opposite  winds  a^  met  with.  A  ship  may  be  for  days  in  such  a 
pomt,  and  either  not  advance  at  all,  or  run  the  greatest  danger ; 
out  the  first  is  the  most  common. 

The  wind  became  again  unfavourable,  and  in  the  afternoon 
whoUy  died  away.  At  twilight,  while  we  were  all  on  deck,  and 
Uie  captain  had  complained  of  the  calm,  and  was  walking  up  and 
down  in  a  very  ill  mood,  the  crew  set  up  a  cry  of  joy.  £fe  had 
scarcely  looked  up  when  he  gave  the  word  of  command,  and 
they  immediately  began  to  set  the  sails  as  if  diey  hada  good 
wind^  though  there  was  a  perfect  calm.  The  captsun,  with 
a  cl^rful  countenance,  shewed  me  an  almost  vioiet-colourcd 
Biisty  doud,  sweeping  along  the  surface  of  the  sea  from  the 
Bortn-west,  saying — ^^  There  is  wind.**  I  went  to  the  stem,  and 
it  rapidly  approached  like. a  black  circle;  the  sea  was  ruffled 
before  it  rose  in  small  waves,  which  soon  increased,  and  brfore 
they  reached  the  ship  a  favourable  wind  swelled  the  sails.  It 
however  soon  ceased :  the  night  was  calm.  At  five  in  the  morn- 
ing the  wind  rose  again ;  but  as  it  was  south-east  our  progress 
was  slow,  not  above  three  miles  an  hour;  .yet  if  it  had  continued 
the  night  through,  we  should  certmnly  have  descried  this  fine 
morning  the  lony  mountains  of  Crete.     Precautions  were  now 
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%aken^  as  they  bad  been  before,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hf  ainotes.  A  double  watch  was  placed  on  deck,  that  we  mighty 
not  be  taken  by  surprize.     I  ofiered,  in   case  of  an  attack,  to. 

Elace  myself  by  the  sand  basket,  proving  that  we  might  much* 
etter  defend  ourselves  by  throwing  sand  in  the  eyes  of  our  as- 
sailants, than  with  rusty  sabres  and  muskets. 

On  Saturday  the  4th  of  January,  (the  12th  day  of  our  voyage). 

in  the  morning,  we  still  saw  the  Island  of  Cy  thera  (Cerigo)  and' 

Cape  Matapan.    The  clouds  that'hung  round  Mount  Taygetus 

3unk  down,  and  the  weather  soon  became  gloomy  and  rainy.    In 

a  short  time,  however,  the  horizon  was  clear — the  mists  and 

clouds  vanished,  jand  we  agidn  approached  the  island  of  Cythera, 

Tvhich  rose  majestically  from  the  waves.     Previously,  omy,  the 

tops  of  its  mount^s  were  visible,  and  formed  on  the  water  so 

many  single  and  separate  islands,  but  as  we  approached  these  ^ 

islets  became   higher  and  broader,  till  their  bases  united  and 

formed  one  large  island.     This  is  a  deception  not  uncommon  at 

sea,  when  you  fancy  you  have  an  archipelago  of  little  islands  before 

you,  which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  are  foimd  to  be  only  one. 

X  looked  up  to  the  eminence,  where  the  fine  temple  of  Cythera 

once  stopd,  but  which  had  been  ruined  with  the  progress  of  bar^ 

barism. 

On  Sunday,  January  5,  1817,  we  passed  the  channel  of  Cerigo 
and  Cerigotto,  or  rather  of  the  two  rocky  islets  (Scogli^  Ovo  and 
Fori,  and  sailed  close  by  the  latter,  the  surface  of  which  was  al- 
ready clothed  in  the  finest  verdure,  with  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  that  are  brought  thither  with  their  shepherds,  and  find 
green  pastures  during  the  winter.  We  were  soon  opposite  a 
mass  oi  clouds,  which  at  length  rose,  and  shewed  us  Cape  Spoda, 
till  we  beheld  before  us  the  colossal  snow-covered  Alps  of  Crete, 
the  Leucaori  or  white  mountains,  called  by  the  modem  Greeks 
Afif^rowuna ;  which,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  presented  a  most 
striking  appearance,  the  clouds  dispersing  at  once,  as  if  they  had 
withheld  this  majestic  prospect,  only  to  heighten  our  pleasure,  by 
^hewing  it  in  the  most  favourable  ught 

The  Leucaori  grew  lighter,  clearer,  and  more  defined,  and  at 
last  old  father  Ida  shewed  his  head,  covered,  like  the  others, 
with  snow.  I  was  astonished  at  its  height,  and  comparing  it 
with  mountains  on  the  continent,  which  I  knew  to  be  1200  or 
1300  tcHses  high,  I  estimated  that  Ida  could  not  be  lower. 
This  explainea  why  Crete  was  so  rich  in  plants,  for  its  moun- 
tains were  far  higher  than  all  those  of  Greece  that  we  had  hi- 
therto seen.  The  barometrical  measurements  made  in  the  sequel 
confirmed  the  previous  estimate.  By  means  of  the  Octant,  I 
took  the  altitude  of  the  mountains,  endeavoured  to  measure  the 
^stance,  on  the  map^  and  fixed  the  height  at  7900  feet. 
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We  appvpached  Cape  Grabusa,  and  then  Cape  Spodn.  t 
thought  the  captidn  would  put  into  Canea^  aooording  to  our  sgree- 
ment ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a  quarrel,  to  find  a  pretext  to 
refuse  me  something  to  which  he  felt  himself  bound.  As  1 
perceived,  however,  that  it  would  cost  him  two  or  three  dajs, 
and  detam  him  from  l^is  business  in  Candia,  I  would  not  ii^st 
on  his  putting  uito  Caiten-;  and  on  the  whole,  I  was  not  sony  fim 
to  view  a  considerable  part  of  the  island  from  on  board  the  ship. 
1  took  Homann's  map,  the  most  complete  that  we  hitherto  poesess, 
turned  over  Toumefort^s  travels,  and  looked  with  measure 
through  the  telescope  at  the  verdant  spots,  which  every  wnere  a^ 
peared  upon  the  promontories. 

'  The  whole  ni^ht,  from  eleven  o^ock  till  day-break,  the  dup 
tttcked.    Thoum  the  situation  was  not  favoiurable.  Cape  Sassoso 
'ait  length  showed  us  the  ^eat  and  extensive  city  of  Candia  (called 
in  Greek  Castro,  or  the  r'ortress)  in  the  mormng  dawn. 

Above  the  vapour  that  involved  the  houses  of  the  town^  anlj 
the  minarets  and  a  few  lofty  date  trees  rose ;  on  our  r^ht  tlie 
summit  of  Ida  (now  callea  Psihritij  the  high  mountain)  wat 
tinged  with  red,  while  Dicta,  on  the  left,  was  still  dark,  wmch  is 
a  proof  that  Ida  is  higher;  for  Dicta  is  beades  more  to  the 
east,  and  its  top  should  therefore  be  sooner  illumined  by  the  sun- 
beams. 

The  island  of  Dia  lay  before  us.    It  is  now  called  Standia. 
We  cast  anchor  in  the  most  convenient  place,  and  soon  made  as 
excursion   to  this  beautiful  island,    which,   though  appairently 
deserted,   was  covered  with  verdure,   and  afforded  me  a   rico 
harvest  of  rare  plants ;  two  ferns  were  particularly  remarkable^ 
one  of  which  was  quite  covered   with  a  silky   wool,  namely, 
Desfontaine^s  Acrostichum  lanuginosum.    The  island  is  boiunded 
on  the  nc^  side  by  perpendicular  inaccessible  walls  of  rock,  but 
gradually  declines  to  the  south.     It  is  about  four  English ^mUes 
m  length,  and  a  auarter  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  broadest  part 
We  were  obliged  oy  the  contrary  wind  to  lie  some  days  near  this 
island,  and  it  was  not  till  the  9th  of  January  that  we  were  able 
to  enter  the  harbour,  which  is  not  above  sixty  or  seventy  finthoms 
in  breadth,  defended  on  one  side  from  the  waves  by  a  mole,  with 
a  castle  on  it,  and  on  the  other  by  a  long  wall,  with  a  round 
tower,  which  stands  opposite  the  castle. 

Every  where  we  see  the  winged  lion,  the  arms  of  Venice,  and 
the  figure  of  St  Mark  on  the  old  buildmgs  sdll  in  j^rfect  pe- 
servation,  as  a  proof  that  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  industrious 
Venetians.  The  Ttnks  have  taken  no  pains  to  eflbce  these  evi- 
dent testimonies  of  the  former  government  of  the  Venetians ;  they 
have  only  mutilated  the  heads  and  faces,  and  1^  the  arms,  datei, 
lie.  untouched,  while  the  '  works  themselves  go  to  ruin;   'Tht 
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Turks  love  to  boast  of  their  victories,  and  of  having  taken  those 
posseaaioDS  from  the  powerful  Venetians.  They  even  preserve 
(entire  the  arsenal  and  all  the  trophies,  the  armour  and  weaMns 
of  the  Venetians;  and  a  Greek  smith  is  paid  to.  keep  tnem 
conatantly  in  eood  order ;  Hay,  even  the  ccnm,  salt,  and  in  shorl, 
every  thm^  that  the  Venetians  left,  is  Reserved  by  them  in  th^r 
cbiloish  pride  at  their  good  fortune.  Cannon  of  tlie  largest  sixe, 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  lie  on  the  ramparts 
witJiout  carriages;  but  they  are  now  quite  unserviceable,  ana  the 
M ahonaeCans  smile  at  these  proofs  of  tneir  own  ignorance. 

Our  ship  had  been  observed  when  she  fired  a  ^ute,  and 
hoisted  the  flag  on  our  arrival  off  Candia,  and  a  crowd  of  people 
nowv  came  to  see  us  land.  The  various  Mahometan  dresses  were 
au  aprreeable  sigbC  to  me ;  and  s»  the  Jews  have  a  peculiar  phy- 
siiignomy,  so  I  found  in  the  same  manner  a  characteristic  feature 
in  all  these  heterogeneous  faces,  which  was  so  distinctly  marked, 
that  I  ever  after  was  able  to  recognise  a  Musselman. 

The  captain  and  the  pilot  went  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dome- 
nico^   whither  I  foUowea  them,  curious  to  learn  what  they  in- 
tended; for  I  plainlj^  perceived  that  they  were  plotting  some* 
tUng  toeether.    Their  agent,  M.  Domenioo  di  St.  Antonio,  a 
native  oi  Messina,  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  physician  to  the 
Padia  of  Candia,  received  me  in  a  friendly  manner,  urged  me  to 
remain  with  him,  caused  all  my  effects  to  be  brought  to  nis  house, 
and  shewed  more  civility  than  I  liked.  He  forbade  a  Maltese  cap- 
tain, with  whom  I  chi^y  conversed,  to  take  me  to  the  houses  of 
the  Fraicfa  consul  and  other  Europeans.    On  my  asking  liim  (the 
captain)  whether  there  was  an  Austrian  consul  bere,  he  gave  me 
an  evasive  answer ;  and  an  European,  with  a  white  cockade,  spoke 
to  me  at  the  gate,  where  I  was  walking  witli  Domenico^s  Inrother, 
and  seemed  to  reproach  me  for  not  having  applied  to  him,  but 
offerimj^  his  assistanoe'if  I  should  want  it,— ^e  merely  said  he  was 
fitHn  the  house  of  the  French  consul.     He  took  an  opportunity, 
however,  of  informing  me  in  an  indirect  manner,  of  the  prohibi- 
tion laid  upon  him.     I  immediately   suspected  Domenico,    for 
whom  our  captun  had  brought  many  articles  from  Trieste.   The 
next  day  my   ronaining  e&cts  arrived ;    when  Domenico,   as- 
suming a  very  friendly  manner,  asked  me  if  I  had  any  written 
agreement  about  my  passage  ?     I  replied  that  I  had  the  bills  of 
lading  in  my  trunk  on  board  the  ship,  and  would  shew  then^  to 
him  as  soon  as  I   opened  it     The  captain,  convinced  by  this 
that  I  had  only  lulls  of  lading,  /isked  the  double  of  what  we 
had  agreed  for,  besides  the  freight  for  the  bales,  to  which  my 
biUs  of  lading  referred.     He  gjrew  insolent,  and  fitrnded  he  had 
outwitted  me ;  but  I  had  perquved,  before  I  left  Trieste,  that  he 
was  a  rogl^e,  and  had  taken  the  precaution,  the  evening  before 
VofYAOxs  (md  Travbls,  No.  XLVIII.  Vol.  VIH.     c 
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I  sailed,  to  obtain  from  the  merchant  who  recommended  him,  a 
written  statement  of  the  agreement  he  had  made  with  him  for  me, 
of  which  dransaction  the  worthy  captun  knew  nothing.     Having 
leanit  from  the  Maltese  Captain,   Vicenzo,  that  the  European 
above-menti<Hied  was  a  Mr.  ISooze,  secretarjr  and  interpreter  to 
the  French  consul,  to  whom  the  Austrian  consul  at  Canea  usualiv 
confided  what  he  had  to  do,  and  that  he  would  theref<»«,  witbou; 
doubt,  assist  any  Austrian  traveller,  I  slipped  out  of  Domenioa's 
house,  where  I  was  watched  like  a  prisoner,  and  proceeded  to  the 
French  <»n6ulate,  where  I  met  Mr.  Booze,  to  wnom  I  stated  the 
case  in  a  fe^  words,  saying,  I  feared  to  show  my  agreement  with 
the  merchant  at  Trieste,  unless  he  was  present,  as  the  captain 
might  deny  the  signature  or  destroy  the  paper.   I  was  sooa  missed 
in  the  house  of  Domenico,  who  nghtly  guessing  where  I  was, 
hastily  came  with  his  brother  to  seek  me,  and  endeavoured  to  find 
out  what  conversation  had  passed,  by  artful  questions,  but  which 
appeared  very  singular  to  the  consul  to  whom  I  had  been  talking 
of  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Crete,  but  who  knew   natfaing  o^ 
my  conversation  with  Mr.  Booze.     I   smiled ;   Booze  fix>wned ; 
and  Domenico  was  on  thorns.     Making  a  sign  to  Mr.  Booze  to 
follow  me  {Mresently,  I  took  leave  of  the  consiu,  and  withdrew  with 
Domemco.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Booze  arrived  at  Domeniods,  I  opened 
my  trunk  which  had  been  brought  from  on  board,  took  out  the 
bUls  of  lading,  and  gave   them  to   Domenico,  but  handed  the 
written  declaration  to  Mr.  Booze.  He  read  it  half  aloud ;  Dom^iico 
looked  confused;  the  captain  •grew  pale;  and  Mr.  Boosse  band- 
ing the  paper  to  Domenico,  who  read  it  over  with  much  attention, 
said  coolly,   I   had  better  give  the  captain  the  money  imme- 
diately, as  he  had  many  purdiases  to  make.  I  dieerf ully  c^ounted 
down  the  dollars  required ;  for  I  paid  on]y  half  of  the  demaod 
so  unjustly  made.     The  worthy  captain  seemed  ready  to  burst; 
sworej  cursed,  and  imphcated  Domenico.    I,  however,  threw  over 
the  whole  afikir  the  cloak  of  Christian  charity,  and  took  no  fur- 
ther notice: — But  to  do  my  duty  to  travellers  who  might  have 
to  do  with  this  captain,  I  drew  up  a  concise  statement  of  the 
transaction,  had  it  certified  by  the  consul  at  Canea,  and^  as  the 
captain  had  taken  a  cargo  for  Trieste,  sent  it  by  a  Turkish  vessel 
bound  to  the  same  port^  to  his  Excellency  Count  Von  Chotek, 
the  governor,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  captain,  caused  him  to 
be  properly  repritt^anded  for  bis  illegal  conduct. 

The  same  evening  I  took  a  walk  with  Domenico  on  the  ram- 
parts, where  I  found  the  PcHma  ChrisH  as  thick  as  a  man^a  body, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  bunches  of  flowers 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  uncommonly  large :  oo 
heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  town  ditch  was  the  Pi^salu  9omni/era 
m  fxili  hloaaom^  axkd  Hmsciaimua  ai^^  butwhsi 
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mofit  fdeftsed  me,  was  a  branch  of  the  Capparis  Egyfiiacdj  with- 
out leaves  or  flowers  indeed,  but  which  I  recognised  to  be  a 
Capparis  by  the  wood,  and  by  the  two  ^Id  coloured  bent 
thorns,  to  be  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  the  existence  of  which  in 
Europe  was  not  before  known.  On  the  way  Domenico  tried  to 
persuade  me  send  my  firman  to  Canea,  and  not  to  go  with  it 
myself,  fearing,  as  I  thought,  that  I  should  complain  about  my 
captain. 

On  Sunday  the  ISth  of  January,  the  New  Yearns  Day  of  the 
Greeks,  Mr.  Domenico,  who  had  married  a  Greek  woman,  ^ve 
an  entertainment,  by  which  he  intended  to  distinguish  himself; 
besides  some  Greek  merchants  and  relations,  he  had  invited  the 
French  consul  and  his  lady.  Our  pilot  was  also  present,  but  not 
our  captain,  who  said  that  he  did  not  like  such  fine  company,  and 
preferred  dining  off  a  pickled  herring  on  board  his  own  ship. 
The  truth  was,  that  he  was  afraid  his  bad  conduct  would  have 
been  mentioned  in  my  presence.  A  square  table  was  laid  with 
plates,  knives,  and  forks,  as  with  us,  wnich  is  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks  wh^i  they  are  in  company  with  Europeans,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  manners  of  the  Turks. 

Before  dinner  was  brought  up,  a  servant  went  round  to  each 
guest,  holdiuj^  in  his  left  nand  a  baun,  which  had  a  conical  lid 
with  hol6s  in  it,  upon  which  lay  a  soap  ball,  which  he  wetted,  while 
the  servant  at  the  same  time  washed  his  hand,  the  dirty  water  run- 
ning through  the  lid  into  the  haaan.     After  this  ceremony  a  pre- 
lude was  played  upon  the  admiraUe  lyre  which  the  captain  nad 
brought  witii  him,  and  some  Greeks  sung  to  it     The  entertain- 
ment, with  a  few  differences,  was  entires  European ;  but  what 
struck  me  the  most,  were  the  nosegays,  which  I  at  first  supposed 
to  be  artificial,  conndering  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  more 
so  as  the  hyacinths  and  narcissusses  were  remarkable  for  their  sice 
and  beauty,  but  their  perfume  convinced  me  they  weie  natural^ 
and  I  was  told  that  the  neighbouring  peasants  brought  them  to 
market  at  this  time,  and  cultivated  them  in  their  gardens,  without 
particular  care.    Among  them  were  jessamine,  orange  and  lemon 
flowers,  and  the  crmthogakim  AraiAcwn^  a  very  b^utiful  lilia- 
ceous flower. 

After  dinner  dances  were  executed  first  in  the  European  and 
then  in  the  Candiot  manner.  In  the  latter,  a  performer  on  the 
guitar  took  his  station  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  speo 
tators  seated  themselves  on  the  low  sofas  next  the  walL  A  row 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  Grecian  wcmien,  with  one  man  at  their 
head,  ioined  hands,  and  moving  their  bodies,  backwards  and 
forwards^  advanced  at  every  note,  half  a  step  in  the  drele.  The 
playing  on  the  guitar  was  a  monotonous  recitative,  which  at  last 
nedime  tiresome.     The  strictness  of  etiquette  did  not  allow  any 
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ddt&t  dance;  but  in  the  islands  of  the  Ardiipelago  there  is  less 
constraint.  I  here  became  acquainted  with  the  Missionary  of 
Canea,  who  intended  soon  to  return  to  that  city.  He  is  uneoni. 
monly  well  skilled  in  the  Grecian  jargon  of  this  country,  and 
offered  to  bear  me  company  to  Canea,  which  I  gladly  accepted, 
and  approved  of  his  aavice  to  go  in  my  bdieit  mstead  of  going 
by  land. 

Another  entertainment,  which  Mr.  Stephanaki,  a  rich  Greek 
merchant,  who  with  his  father,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  was  after- 
wards a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  fury,  gave  to  our  captain,  who 
had  brought  him  Styriaa  planks  ana  oSier  timber  from  Trieste, 
was  remarkably  well  arranged  and  agreeable.     On  this  occasion 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  native  physaciiai,  Mr. 
Giovanni  Eleothereo,  a  very  well-informed  man,    who   spoke 
Italian  and  French  with  great  ease,  and  Latin  (whidi  is  very 
rare^)  with  fluency  and  deganee;   and  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  Greek.    He  also  epoke  Persian  and  Arabic 
uncommonly  well,  and  it  was  generatly  aUowed  that  in   the 
Turkish,  nobody  in  the  whole  island  excelled  him,  for  which  rea> 
son  he  was  often  sent  for,  to  explain  the  meaning  ci  the  firmans 
from  Constantinople,  and  many  obscure  passages  in  the  language 
of  the  Divan.     He  received  his  education  from  his  father,  who 
took  his  degree  at  Padua.  He  possessed  the  works  of  Fr.  Herman, 
Frank,  Hmler,  Morgagni,  &c. ;  and  it  was  surprising  what  accu- 
rate anatomicsJ  knowledge  he  had  acquired  by  means  of  oopper- 
jplates,  without  ever  having  dissected  a  body,  which  is  conadered 
as  a  great  crime  in  this  isumd.    He  communicated  to  me  much 
interesting  information. 

At  table  every  one  was  called  upon  to  repeat  a  disdch,  the 
final  syllables  oi  which  frequently  rhymed,  and  which  was  to  be 
in  honour  of  the  host  or  any  other  person.  On  the  following  day 
Domemco  took  me  to  see  the  garaens  of  some  Turkish  imiabi- 
tants^  who,  as  he  was  the  Pacha*s  physician,  and  also  theirs,  ad- 
mitted him  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  had  shut  up  the  women. 
The  gardens  were  amply  laid  out ;  roses,  hyacinths,  nardasusBes, 
tulips,  some  imperial-crowns,  the  jessamine  which  blossoms  the 
whole  year,  rivalled  the  perfume  of  the  orange  and  lemon  ti^ees, 
which  were  loaded  at  the  same  time  with  flowers  and  fruit  In 
each  garden  there  were  one  or  two  large  moss-rose  trees,  die 
express  stood  in  one  comer,  and  a  date  tree  generally  over- 
snadowed  the  favourite  seat.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden  there 
was,  for  the  most  part,  an  open  summer-house,  with  a  basin  and 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  couches  all  around.  The  great 
scarlet-bean  climbed  up  it ;  the  vine  and  blue  violet  were  com- 
mon, and  the  whole  garden  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Oa  a  sud- 
den I  heard  the  Muezin  proclaim  the  hour  of  noon  from  a  high 
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minaret.    His  cry  did  not  appear  to  me  so  inhannomous  and  dis- 
agreeable aft  the  ncHse  of  the  Turkish  music,  which  began  to 
jxfay  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  beautj  and  size  of  the  oranges 
1X1  one  carden  excited  vny  astonishment.     On  a  single  stem  there 
i^as  a  Cluster  of  seven  oranges  which  weighed  four  pounds.    The  - 
trees  with  their  golden  fruit  shone  in  the  sun,  and  I  seemed  to 
1t>e  in  the  gardens  of  Hesperia.     The  loaded  trees  bent  to  the 
^rround,  and  heaps  of  the  fallen  fruit  lay  scattered  on  the  earth. 
^JL*he  finest  oranges  may  be  bought  for  a  penny  a  dozen.     There 
Mrere  also  sweet  femons,  with  a  peculiar  taste  oi  raspberries,  sweet 
oranges,    with   thick  and   thin  rinds,  large  rougn  bitter    ones, 
large  citrons  we^hing  five  or  six  pounds,  and  many  varieties  of 
oranges,  about  twelve  on  the  whole,  all  equally  excePent    At  the 
;  end  ci  the  garden  stood  a  wild  prickly  citron  tree,   with  small 
fruit.     In  the  whole  Archipelago,  there  is  no  island  which  pro- 
duces Such  fine  oranges  and  lemons  as  Crete.    A  thousand  or  the 
latter  often  cost  less  than  a  dollar. 

On  leaving  the  garden  I  perceived  marjoram  in  pots,  and  iiiejas- 
minwn  mnwac.  I  here  first  saw  the  Egyptian  goat,  {capra  manu 
bricOf)  which  difPers  from  our  goat,  by  its  pointed  head,  short 
horns  bent  backwards,  and  extremely  long  hanging  ears,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  European  hound.  It  comes  mim  Egypt,  whi- 
ther It  was  probably  brought  from  some  other  country,  and  is  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  fecundity  and  excellent  milk^  and  pre- 
ferred to  the  common  goat 

Having  visited  with  Domenioo,  several  gardens  which  nearly 
resembled  each  other,  we  made  an  excursion  out  of  the  gates. 
We  found  many  rare  plants  and  fine  insects.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  the  Lepers,  who  occupy  a  separate  suburb,  before 
the  fortress  of  Candia,  and  are  never  permitted  to  enter  the  town. 
I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery ;  jHost  of  them  had 
lost  their  hands  and  feet,  and  showed  their  crippled  stumps, 
soliciting  compassion  and  alms,  in  a  soueaking  voice,  or  in  almost 
unintelligible  words  spoken  through  the  nose.  I  had  afterwards 
an  opportunity  of  maxing  important  observations,  which  I  shall 
mention  in  the  sequel.  We  viewed  the  excellent  fortifications  bf 
the  bitj  of  Candia,  the  fruitless  Aeg^  of  which,  cost  the  Turks  no 
many  hves,  till  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Porte  by  capitulation. 
All  my  motions  were  watched  by  the  idle  Turks,  and  1  scarcely 
dared  to  look  \ip  at  the  walls,  but  while  I  was  garnering  plants,  I 
was  able  to  Iook  sideways  at  them. 

Nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  the  traveller  than  the  sight  of 
the  date-palm  when  it  lias  a.  high  stem,  its  rustUng  in  the  wmd  is 
peculiar,  and  very  pleasing  to  hear.  The  long  leaves  crowd  to- 
gether on  one  side,  and  wnen  the  wind  abates,  they  extend  in  a 
pcturesque  riianner  on  every  side,  resuming  their  former  position. 
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The  crown  bends  with  the  stem  and  again  rises  majestically.  I 
it  is  in  flower  the  male  trees  are  surrounded  hy  a  ^^hite  di:^ 
which  flies  to  the  female  trees,  and  the  most  delightful  smell  I 
violets  perfumes  the  £ur.  Even  the  smoke  in  the  cities  is  odoriic 
rous  and  surprising  to  the  stranger,  not  like  the  burning  reancui 
smell  of  our  pine  and  flr,  or  mat  of  sea-coals;  here  uiey  bu  i 
nothing  but  sace,  thyme,  cistus,  cypress  wood,  marjoram  aij 
lavender;  bundles  or  these  articles,  brought  by  tne  countrj 
people  for  sale,  are  piled  up  in  all  the  streets,  and  if  in  ou' 
country  we  guard  against  the  morning  fog,  here  we  ifillin^'Vi 
open  tne  windows  to  admit  the  perfume  of  the  wood  iust  lighttJ 
in  the  kitchen,  and  await,  with  the  more  appetite,  the  excelltn] 
breakfast. 

It  is  in  truth  a  happy  country,  in  whose  pure  Ijalaamic  ar 
flowers  blossom  during  tne  whole  year,  and  which  even  the  fog^ 
and  smoke  render  more  agreeable.  However,  the  smoke  of  to- 
bacco is  not  unwelcome  even  in  Candia,  to  the  lovers  of  that  ex- 
cellent plant  It  is  indeed  frequently  cultivated  in  thia  island, 
but  the  best  comes  by  way  of  Cyprus,  fix>m  Beirout,  And  Sakk 
in  Syria. 

Dealers  in  tobacco  sit  in  the  market,  having  before  them  a 
block  of  wood,  and  a  large  knife,  with  which  they  cut  the  to- 
bacco as  fine  as  down,  ana  pile  it  up  so  neatly  that  it  tempts  ooc 
to  purchase.  Whole  bales  lie  in  tne  magazmes.  It  is  smoked 
out  of  low  wide  clay  bowls  with  long  tubes,  which  come  fix>m  tk 
north  of  Turkey ;  the  longer  the  tube  of  the  pipe,  the  greater  is 
its  value.  Most  of  them  are  said  to  be  made  oi  ctierry  tree,  jessa- 
mine, and  Turkish  hazel.  The  length  of  the  tube  and  the  orna- 
ments upon  it  are  in  proportion  to  tne  rank  of  the  possessor,  but 
the  poor  man  never  smoKes  out  of  a  tube  less  than  two  feet  long. 
The  bowls  of  the  pipes  are  of  clay,  burnt  to  a  dark  red  colour, 
pretty,  not  durable,  and  are  the  same  for  rich  and  poor. 

The  Turk  sets  the  highest  value  on  the  mouth-piece,  which  is 
composed  of  one,  or  at  the  most,  of  three  pieces  of  amber,  and 
often  costs  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars;  m  smoking  it  is  not 
even  taken  between  the  lips,  but  only  put  to  the  mouth.  Tbe 
smoke  is  said  to  taste  more  agreeable  out  of  long  pipes.  They 
hate  short  tubes,  and  therefore  asked  my  servant  to  lay  aside  his 
short  pipe,  and  use  theirs. 

On  visits  the  handsomest  pipe  is  offered  to  the  guest,  reafly 
filled,  and  a  small  brass  plate  set  before  him,  upon  which  tbe 
head  of  the  pipe  is  laid.  The  servant  then  brii^  a  burning  coal* 
having  previously  taken  off  his  slippers,  lets  it  fie  on  the  pipe  tSi 
the  tobacco  is  kindled,  and  then  takes  it  away.  Politeness  a"- 
c[uires  you  to  accept  a  pipe,  and  take  some  whifra,  and  then  retam 
it  to  the  servant ;  it  would  be  unpolite  to  have  a  second  pf^ 
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illed,  and  still  more  so  to  refuse  the  first.  The  tobacco  pouches 
%ir^  make  of  silk,  or  other  materials^  and  sometimes  of  leather ; 
t>vi^  at  home  they  use  tin  boxes  to  keep  it  in.  Tobacco  pajrs  only 
3.  xxioderate  duty,  and  the  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  trade,  is  firee. 
Women  smoke  but  little,  and  boys  often  before  they  are  twelve 
yrears  of  age.  The  Turks  do  nothing  but  smoke  all  tne  day  long, 
SLTi<3  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  they  passed  theu:  time 
l>e£are  the  discovery  of  tobacco. 

The  Ecclesoastic  of  Canea  was  not  yet  inclined  to  depart,  and 
X>omenico  detained  me.     He  employed  me  as  he  could.     Sicilian 
^ood-nature  could  not  be  denied  him;  I  was  formally  settled  in 
^is  house,  he  carefully  sought  to  avoid  further  misunderstanding, 
in.    order  to  give  me  a  good  opinion  of  himself.     He  wished  to 
li&ve  a  barometer  and  a  thermometer ;  I  gave  them  to  him,  also 
the  chart  of  the  Archipelago ;  but  this  1  very  unwillingly  parted 
^with;  he  plundered  my  library, — I  looked  on  patiently.  He  made 
excursions  with  me  almost  every  day,  and  visited  many  patients ; 
he  also  spoke  to  me  of  a  dropsical  patient,  of  high  rank,  whom 
he  promised  to  show  me,  but  never  did.     He  hadmuch  practice, 
especially  as  he  was  physician  to  the  Pacha ;  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  considerable  salary  and  many  emoluments.     He  had  his 
Laboratory  in  his  house,  and  the  medicines  were  made  up  either 
by  himself  or  his  brother,  a  goldsmith.     This  connecticm  gave 
him  many  advantages.     He  was  Magieter  ChirurguB^  and  had 
served  in  the  army ;  he  had  moderate  knowledge,  but  was  very 
superficial,  and  had  not  studied  much.  -He  gave  me  but  little 
information.     He  had  a  fine  Latin  edition  of  Matthiolus,  and  re- 
quested me  to  write  under  the  wood-cuts,   the  Linnean  and 
common  names.     I  examined  his  stock  of  medicines,  and  in  the 
walks  which  he  took  with  me,  made  his  servant  gather  the  plants 
he  wanted,  such  as  thyme,  mint,  &c.;  but  particularly  great 
quantities  of  the  fruit  of  the  Pdhna  ChrisH,  which  he  intended  to 
use  for  making  castor  oil. 

On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  January,  we  visited  the  Greek  Metro- 
politan Church,  the  largest  in  the  whole  island  of  Candia ;  it 
resembled  a  large  room  with  an  antichamber.  Silver  lamps  and 
candlesticks,  reflected  the  lights  in  the  chapel,  which  was  black 
with  smoke.  It  was  extremely  crowded.  Nobody  was  able  to 
kneel ;  one  papa  or  priest  after  the  other  pressed  forward  with 
great  difficulty,  with  his  large  silver  dish,  to  collect  oblations; 
each  following  dish  was  smaller,  and  less  valuable  than  the  |nreced- 
ing  one.  There  was  no  end  to  the  rattling  of  the  money,  for 
thirteen  di^es  past  me.  When  the  first  dish  came,  Domenioo 
kindly  advised  me  not  to  pve  too  much,  because  many  others 
woula  follow,  when  I  should  have  nothing  left.  These  fine 
dishes  were  meant  to  attract  silver,  and  I  Umiented  that  they 
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could  not  be  made  magnetical  to  increaie  the  eflfect    Eviny  body 
threw  in  their  para,  and  only  a  woman,  who  was  auietly  praying, 
laid  it  without  noise  on  the  edge  of  the  plate;  it  idl  in^  ana  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  poor  widow  in  the  Gospel.    Ncit  one  of  the 
dishes  was  filled,  and  perhaps  the  whole  sum  collected,  on  all 
the  Sundays  and  Holidays  in  the  year,  may  not  equal  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  dishes.     On  account  of  the  crowd,  and  confined 
space,  no  regard  could  be  pud  to  propriety.     The  me^x>pcdita& 
sat  in  the  first  seat,  and  saw  the  service  perfonned ;  Domenko 
was  in  the  second  seat,  and  I  occupied  the  third.     Soon  after,  a 
priest  brought  a  large  silver  basin,  quite  piled  up  with  little  squve 
pieces  of  bread,  which  he  handed  about;  first  to  the  metropoli- 
tan, who  took  three  pieces ;  and,  to  my  surjHise,  very  pbhtely 
gave  cme  to  Domenico,  and  the  third  to  me.     Tins  is,  however, 
not  the  hcdy  su^^r,  but  only  a  ceremony  of  the  Greek  church. 
Where  the  priest  could  not  reach,  he  gave  the  nearest  person  a 
handful,  who  immediately  distributed  it  to  tiiose  b^md.     A 
deacon  read  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle ;  he  had  a  fine  countenance^ 
his  hair  hung  down  m  curls  before,  and  floated  over  his  shoalders, 
and  his  appearance  exacdy  resemUed  that  of  St  John  the  £va]i> 
gelist,  as  he  is  usually  punted.     I  preferred  looking  at  him  when 
he  was  silent.    He  spoke  in  a  constrained  nasal  tone,  drawled  out 
the  close  of  every  period,  contracting  hb  nostrils,  and  for  want 
of  example  and  mstruction,  had  no  declamation ;  and  the  com- 
ment, which  was  shorter  than  the  Goq)d  itself,  had  neither  intro- 
ducUon  nor  conclusion.  He  had  but  Uttle  action,  and  seemed  only 
to  repeat  by  rote.     The  singing  of  the  congregation,   whicn 
edioed  in  the  walls,  was  entirely  destitute  of  harmony,  expres- 
sion, and  regularity.     There  were  no  instruments ;  for  though 
the  organ  is  a  Greek  invention,  they  hate  that  noble  instrument, 
without  knowing  that  they  depreciate  themselves ;  and  this  merely 
ftom  their  inveterate  hate  to  the  Latin  church,  which  uses  it 
They  have  no  bells,  except  hand-bells.  The  people  in  the  church 
were  continually  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  bowing ;  but 
very  few  were  absorbed  in  silent  prayer. 

When  service  was  over  we  followea  the  metropolitan,  and  Do- 
menico requested  me  to  kiss  his  hand.  I  perceived  the  reasoo 
of  this  request — remained  a  little  behind,  and  entered  a  iboit 
time  afterwards.  The  ceremony  of  kismng  hands  was  ^ner^  and 
I  respectfully  saluted  a  man,  of  a  dignified  ai^pearance,  beoom- 
ing  his  rank.  As  usual  at  visits,  we  took  our  seats  round  the 
room  on  the  divan»  Small  cups  of  black  cofiee,  with  the  grounds, 
and  no  sugar,  were  handed  round  by  a  servant.  The  saucer  is 
g«ierally  of  thin  silver  plate :  the  cups,  called^xum,  are  hardly 
a  third  part  the  size  of  a  large  cofiee-cup.  Whoever  comes  is, 
if  be  is  invited  to  sit  upon  the  divan,  is  oititled  to  a  cUpof  cofl^< 
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It^  is  drank  without  sugar,  on  the  pretext  that  it  is  net  agreeable^ 
\«rlien  tobacco  is  smokra  with  it ! 

The  pipes  were  filled  with  Syrian  tobacco,  and  after  a  few 
'w^luffi,  the  servant  took  them  away  again,  upon  a  sign  being  given 
him.  None  but  deacons  were  employed  to  do  all  this,  as  the  me- 
tropolitan has  nobody  else  in  the  room.  We  took  leave  in  the 
ex^pectation  of  meeting  tlie  whole  company  in  the  evening  at  the 
French  Consul's,  who  gave  an  entertainment. 

lie  appeared,  attended  by  his  clergy,  at  a  q>lendid  repast  of 
fidrty^eiait  oovm,  and  as  many  dishes,  as  Metropolitan  of  Gtxr- 
tyna,  though  his  See  was  at  Candia.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gnossus,  a  venerable  old  man,  and  the  Bidiop  of 
Girapetro,  his  nephew.  His  health  was  dnmk  by  the  whole 
eompanY  with  a  couplet  (Brindisi).  They  choose  two  words 
whi^  rhyme,  and  enaeavour  to  connect  them  toseth^ :  on  this 
occa^on  the  poetic  talent  of  every  guest  shewed  itself  at  the  se- 
cond bottle  of  the  good  Arcadian  wine.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
Biin^^  may  be  made  upon  the  words  Creta  and  Melropoliia. 
rrhe  Missionary  forgot  all  religious  diflPerences,  and  said***- 

[    Tanta  celebre  cbe  d  fra  tutte  le  isole  la  isola  Creta 

Tanto  piil  vien  stimato  fra  tutti  i  Vescoyi,  11  veDerabile  Metropolita. 

Svery  one  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  the  same  manner,-  his  re- 
gard for  the  esteemed  guest.  After  midnight  the  Grecian  ladies 
present  executed  a  national  dance,  whidi  unfortunately  only 
shewed  more  evidently  their  constrained  and  a£Pected  behaviour. 
A  young  Greek  sat  down  in  the  middle,  with  a  two-stringed  gui- 
tar, with  whidi  he  marked  triple  time,  for  I  cannot  call  it  music 
The  women,  nine  in  number,  who  with  their  h^ids  altematdy 
joined  behind,  moved  slowly  in  a  circle,  were  led  I7  a  man,  al- 
ways taking  two  steps  forwuds  and  one  backwaords.  This  unva- 
ried dmice,  and  monotonous  music,  seemed  to  amuse  them  ex^ 
tremeiy,  and  considered  as  a  Grecian  custom,  is  the  only  free 
raodon  which  thor  notions  of  propriety  allow  the  women  m  the 
presence  of  the  men,  but  which  is  very  different  from  the  free  dances 
of  ancient  Greece.  Thus  half  the  mght  was  uassed,  and  die  com- 
pany broke  up.  The  metropolitan  mountea,  in  the  court-yard^ 
a  small  Cretan  horse,  and  roae  home  by  torch-light,  attended  by 
two  Janissaries. 

These  two  entertMuments  at  Domenico^s  and  the  French  Co»* 
sul'^s,  for  which  preparation  had  long  been  makiuj^,  being  now 
over,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  me  and  the  Misuonary  from 
setting  out  on  our  journey.  Mr.  Booze  had  the  kindness  to  ordo*  a 
small  vessel  for  us,  which  was  to  take  us  and  our  effects  by  way 
of  Cape  Sassoso  and  Maleca  to  Canea ;  but  the  Turk  repented 
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of  his  bargain,  and  refused  to  take  us.  However,  the  next  day 
we  found  a  better  and  more  reasonable  captain,  and  embarked  on 
the  20th  of  January,  in  high  spirits.  The  Capuchin  followed 
us,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  lodge  in  his  roomy  convent. 

I  had  provid^  myself  with  bread,  excellent  wine,  cheese,  le- 
mons, oranges,  &c.  In  the  gate,  I  saw  two  uncommonly  large 
sheep ;  the  wool  was  very  long,  fine  and  snlky,  and  as  white  as 
snow.  The  Janissaries  on  duty  were  playing  with  these  sheep, 
which  they  seem  to  keep  for  pleasure.  They  were  quite  at  their 
ease,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  did  not  even  look  at  my  things, 
to  see  if  there  were  any  prohibited  goods  among  them,  but  took 
,  my  word,  and  let  all  pass  untouched. 

With  a  faint  north-east  wind,  we  sailed  slowly  towards  Cape 
Sassoso,  or  the  Stony  Cape,  which  has  this  name  from  the  fine  scat- 
tered groups  of  masses  of  stones,  smooth  rocky  walls,  projecting 
banks  of  earth,  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees,  which  nave  been 
burst,  sunk,  and  undermined  by  the  storm  and  fury  of  the  waves. 
The  whole*  presented,  in  the  moonlight,  an  encnantiDg  scene, 
heightened  by  the  snowy  top  of  Ida  at  a  distance:  this  in- 
comparable prospect  afiected  us  all ;  and  even  the  Turks  seemed 
to  leel  it,  ioT  they  remarked,  with  pleasure,  the  interest  we 
took  in  it.  • 

Among  the  many  charts  of  Candia  all  are  very  faulty ;  yet^  in 
spite  of  all  the  pretended  improvements,  the  old  one  of  Homann 
is  the  best ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  because  it  is  difficult 
correctly  to  determine  local  positions,  merely  by  observations 
made  on  board,  and  no  nation  has  ever  been  permitted  to  makes 
chart  of  the  Archipelago.  We  shall  scarcely  obtain  an  accurate 
topo^raj^ical  knowledge  of  it,  till  Greece  falls  into  the  bands  of 
a  civilized  nation. 

After  midnight,  the  thermometer  was  £^t  12^®  R.,  a  d^ree  of 
warmth  superior  to  many  summer  nights  in  Germany.  We 
slowly  approached  Rettimo,and  saw,  in  the  morning  twilisht,  the 
beautiful  environs  of  that  place.  Ida  lay  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
right  the  White  Mountains.  The  wind  was  faint.  Towards 
evening  we  reached  Cape  Drepano,  and  steered  towards  the  Bav 
of  SvlSbl  by  -moonlight.  We  had  seen  no  spot  so  striking  as  this; 
enclosed  by  steep  ^tesque  clifis,  projecting  rocks,  mountains 
piled  upon  mountams,  and  the  Leucaori  rising  in  the  faack- 

g round,  the  whole  was  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Poussin,  a 
laude,  a  Hackert,  or  a  Salvator  Rosa. 

A  pretty  strong  west  wind  setting  in,  we  were  not  able  ti> 
double  Cape  Mafeca  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  wimi 
becoming  favourable,  we  soon  reached  the  Port  of  Canea. 

The  line  of  snow  on  the  White  Mountains  came  down  vcr^ 
low,  bordered  the  terraces  of  the  houses,  and  tlie  mosques  ms* 
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above  them  on  the  white  back-ground.  The  wind  having  died 
away,  the  swell  of  the  water  brouglit  our  boat  into  the  mouth 
cvf  the  harbour*  and  a  circle  of  houses,  with  balconies,  terraces,  and 
sti'ps,  surrounded  us,  among  which  we  sought  the  residence  of 
the  Consul.  The  Capuchin  invited  us  to  come  first  Xo  his  jcon^ 
vent,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  on  the  right  hand  from 
the  castle,  to  the  palace  of  the  Pacha,  there  stood  round  the 
port  an  uninterrupted  row  of  the  best  houses,  three  or  four  sto- 
ries high,  and  a  broad  footpath,  which  is  the  public  walk  of 
Canea,  and  was  crowded  with  company. 

The  houses  of  the  consuls  are  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  the  wooden  stage,  with  a  high  staff  m  the  middle,  on  which 
the  national  standard  is  hoisted  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  on  the 
arrival  of  ships  of  their  nation,  or  on  other  important  occasions. 
The  Turks  are  offended  at  the  hoisting  of  the  flag :  the  flag, 
they  say  indicates  triumph,  and  the  infidels  have  no  right  to 
either  arms  or  flags.  They  do  not  like  the  French  flag ;  they 
call  it  in  ridicule  a  sheet,  and  say  that  the  Consul  once  made  use 
of  it  as  such. 

Our  boat  rowed  towards  a  mosque,  behind  which  lay  the  Cus- 
tom-house, near  whidb  we  afterwards  Uved :  the  terraces  alone 
the  harbour  were  filled  with  Europeans,  and  we  recognized 
every  house  in  which  a  Frank  Uvea,  for  they  every  where  ap- 
peared at  the  windows.  They  are  happy  to  see  strangers  arrive : 
at  a  distance  from  their  country  all  intelligence  is  welcome. 
Wherever  I  landed,  they  all  came  to  bid  me  welcome,  as  if  I 
bad  been  an  old  acquaintance  of  every  one. 

It  was  already  known  that  Austrian  travellers  bad  arrived  in 
Candia.  The  French  were  pleased  that  I  visited  the  island  in  a 
botanical  view,  they  being  great  lovers,  of  natural  history,  and 
ofiered  me  their  friendship ;  but  I  found  it  necessary  to  aeclare, 
upon  every  occasion,  that  I  had  not  been  sent  by  any  govern- 
ment, for  every  one  had  read  Toumefort,  and  tnougnt  that  I 
must  be  similarly  situated.  They  thought  too,  that  it  was  not 
possible  I  could  sacrifice  my  small  property  on  a  literary  expedi- 
tion. But  this  opinion  caused  my  journey  to  be  more  eiq)ensive 
than  it  would  have  been,  for  they  said  that  as  the  Expedition  to 
Brazil  was  so  liberally  equipped,  the  same  might  be  supposed  of 
my  enterprise :  it  was  whispered  that  I  only  wanted  to  fill  my 
purse,  and  lived  in  a  meaner  style  than  I  ou^ht  to  do. 

I  had  scarcely  landed  when  the  Austrian  mterpreter  came  up 
to  me,  and  informed  me  that  the  plague  had  appeared  to-day  for 
the  first  time,  after  an  interval  of  several  months,  desiring  me 
not  to  touch  people  in  the  streets,  particularly  peasants,  as  it  still 
ra^ed  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kissamo,.  and  daily  carried  off  above  twenty  persons.  But  the 
Turkish  government  had  already  adopted  judicious  precautions^ 
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The  peasants,  cm  th^  arrival*  were  detabed,  and  guarded  out 
of  die  city  gates :  they  woe  permitted  to  sell  their  proviaiGiis^ 
and  immediately  sent  nome.  This,  however,  only  ddayed  the 
breaking  out  ot  the  conta^on. 

My  effects  were  penmtted  to  pass  without  examination,  on  the 
assuranoe  of  the  interpreter  that  they  contained  no  merdiandiae ; 
tor  in  Turkey,  which  is  so  poor  in  manufactures,  there  axe  fex 
or  no  forbidden  goods.  Tne  convent,  which  is  occuped  onlv  by 
one  monk  and  a  Roman  capuchin,  afforded  us  the  blest  abodfe  in 
the  total  want  of  an  inn  or  other  lodging.  It  was  formeriy,  when 
under  the  French  protection,  inhabits  by  wdl  educated  and 
universally  respected  French  ecclesiastics,  but  since  the  revo- 
lution it  has  been  necessary  to  supply  these  misaons  finxn  Borne, 
and  since  that  time  there  are  mostly  Italians  both  here  and  in  the 
Archipelago. 

Fatner  Agidius  received  us  very  kindly.  Our  things  were 
unpacked ;  our  cells  assigned  us ;  and  on  the  following  day  I 
made  an  excursion  with  Mr.  Serra-Loi^  and  Mr.  JSalaste, 
French  merchants,  settled  here,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sowieni, 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Flinch  naturalist  of  that  name.  On 
this  occasion  I  found  many  interesting  plants;  my  attenticHi  was 
particularly  attracted  by  the  fields  surrounded  by  prodigioos 
aloes,  several  of  which  had  ripe  fruit  The  leaves  were  wont 
nine  feet  long,  and  the  fiower-stalk,  on  which  more  than  two  thou- 
sand blossoms  could  be  counted,  was  a  pyramid  6®  or  6^  high, 
which  rises  from  the  earth  in  a  single  year  like  a  thick  asparagus 
stalk,  and  blossoms;  but  is  entirely  exhausted  by  this  effiort. 

The  town  has  a  fine  harbour,  which  is  more  aocesahle  than 
that  of  Candia,  and  six  times  as  extensive.  The  entranoe  into 
it  is  rather  dangerous,  and  part  of  it  is  much  exposed  to  the 
swell  of  the  sea.  The  whole  island  of  Candia  possesses  only  one 
natural,  good,  and  safe  harbour,  for  ships  of  every  description ; 
but  it  is  a  very  fine  one,  namely,  that  ot  Suda,  whidi  runa  veiy 
far  into  the  land,  by  which  the  tongue  of  land,  half  a  league 
long  between  Cape  Maleca  and  Canea,  is  formed.  Canea  is 
only  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  sizeof  the  d^  <^  Candia, 
but  the  streets,  which  have  no  shops,  are  broader  ana  handsomer, 
with  houses  of  two  or  three  stories.  It  has  cmly  one  sate  cm  the 
land  side,  with  a  homwork,  and  the  entrance  from  tne  harbour 
on  the  sea-^de.  There  are  hardly  any  gardens  within  the  walls, 
nor  any  market  places.  Candia  is  stronger,  surrounded  with 
towers  and  walls,  with  entrenchments :  it  has  many  market  places, 
and  large  gardens :  the  houses  bang  built  <m  a  larger  surface, 
they  have  only  one  story,  very  seldom  two,  and  the  frmits  are 

•  So  the  author  writes ;  we  know  not  whether  he  means  feet  or  not»  or  whst 
other  measure. 
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turned  towairds  the  sanlen,  so  that  the  streets  seem  to  ooiukt  of 
mrallB,  with  doors  and  gates  at  certam  distances.  The  environs  of 
Candia  are  beautiful.  Close  to  the  city  is  the  farourite  prome- 
nade of  the  Mahometans,  their  burying-ground,  surrounded  with 
low  white  walls,  and  each  grave  ornamented  with  a  tombstone. 
Pines,  cjrpresses,  oranges,  olives,  and  even  nmnosaa  (Mimosa 
J^ameriana)  grow  here. 

I  had  scarcely,  returned  with  my  companions  to  dinner,  when 
the  Gcmsul,  who  had  caused  my  mman  snom  Constantinople  to  be 
pvesented  to  the  Pacha  by  his  int^reter,  informed  me  that  he 
Bad  most  unexpectedly  recfflved  an  answer,  refumne  the  permis- 
non  I  solicited  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  Consul  ex- 
cused himself,  by  saying,  that  he  had  not  read  the  firman,  sup- 
poong  that  its  contents  were  conformable  to  my  intentions.  Tne 
Pacha  was  in  an  ill  humour  when  the  interpreter  waited  upon  him, 
because  the  Director  of  the  customs  had  neglected  to  inform 
him  of  the  arrival  of  forei^ers,  and  received  a  severer  repri- 
mand, because  the  Pacha  hunself  had  accidentally  witnessed  our 
landing.  He,  however,  listened  calmly  to  the  int^reter,  and 
b^an  to  read  the  firman ;  but  he  soon  ajqpeaied  displeased,  .and 

Sve  it  back,  coldly  saying,  that  the  finnan  was  not  addressed  to 
n,  but  to  his  subalterns;  that  it  did  not  ixintain  a  word  of  my 
request  to  visit  the  island,  and  to  follow  my  occupations,  which 
recmired  a  special  permission  from  the  Porte.  He  was  sqrry,  he 
said,  that  he  could  not  comply  with  mine  and  the  ConsuTs  widies, 
and  that  I  had  not  taken  care  to  procure  a  proper  firman. 

The  interpreter  returned  trembling  to  the  Consul  with  this 
answer,  whicn  the  latter  ccmununicatea  to  me.  I  formed  various 
conjectures  on  the  motives  of  the  Padia ;  but  the  sequel  proved 
that  he  had  acted  in  this  manner  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
many  Candiot  Turks,  and  I  afterwards,  to  my  great  surprise, 
found  in  him  a  more  zealous  friend  and  patron  than  I  could  have 
expected.  Various  plans  were  proposed  to  me ;  one  was  to  go 
to  Candia,  and  apply  to  the  Seraskier  of  the  island,  to  whom 
Domenico  was  physician,  who  out  of  vanity  would  certainly  have 
done  every  thing  for  me,  as  really  happened  afterwards ;  but  I 
judged  it  Detter  to  stay  where  I  was  and  wait  the  event 

The  following  day  a  captain  of  a  ship,  who  was  mistaken  for 
me,  was  hindered  by  the  Turkish  euara  at  the  gate  from  going 
into  the  country,  and  I  was  just  tdd  of  it,  when  the  servants  of 
the  Pacha  went  to  the  Consurs  to  look  for  me,  and  told  him  that 
their  master  wished  to  speak  to  me,  one  of  his  women  being  ill. 

I  was  sent  for,  and  fuso  the  interpreter,  who  after  the  Consul 
had  communicated  his  conjectures  to  me,  accompanied  me  toge- 
ther with  the  two  servants.  The  French  were  pleased,  for  they 
were  really  sorry  for  my  dtualion,  and  requested  me  to  take 
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particular  notice  of  the  Seraglio,  which  I  should  certainly  see ; 
.  and  even  the  elder  ones  congratulated  me  on  obtaining  a  sight  of 
the  Seraglio  within  a  few  days  of  my  landing,  whereas  they 
had  not  found,  in  forty  years,  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity. 

The  guards  in  the  antt-cbamber  demred  me  to  pull  off  my 
boots ;  but  I  observed  that  I  could  by  no  means  comply,  anci 
the  interpreter  told  him  that  I  would  not  tread  upon  the  carpet. 
The  guards  were  satisfied  with  this  promise.     I  certainly  should 
not  have  complied.     The  Pacha  seemed  either  to  foresee    this^ 
or  not  to  intend  requiring  it,  for  he  did  not  sit  in  his  usual 
place,  in  the  back  ground  on  the  Divan,  but  near  the  railing,  in 
order,  as  I  must  come  near  him,  not  to  oblige  me  to  tread  upon 
the  carpet     The  Pacha  received  me  very  graciously,  and  en- 
quired after  my  country  and  my  intentions,  of  which   I  made 
no  secret     But  I  found  from  his  confused  questions,  that  he  had 
not  much  studied  the  geography  of  the  land  of  the  infidels.     He 
soon  rose,  made  a  sign  to  the  attendants  to  withdraw,  and  fol- 
lowed by  me  and  the  interpreter,  who  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  passed  through  a  secret   door,  (which  he  very  carefully 
shut  and  bolted  again)   into  his  harem  or  seraglio.     We   wait 
through  passages,  and  up  short  stair-cases,  which  were  all  co- 
vered with  the  finest  Persian  carpets.     A  few  lamps  Ughted  the 
passage,  till  we  arrived  at  a  saloon,  the  wide  entrance  of  wiiicJi 
was  hung  with  heavy  carpets.     A  splendid  branch  of  lamps  of  a 
peculiar  appearance  hung  from  the  ceiling,  which  difiused  a  kind 
of  sombre  light :  the  Pacha  took  a  large  wax  ta^,  hghted  it, 
^ve  it  to  the  trembling  interpreter,  and  clapped  his  bands  three 
times;  meantime  the  saloon  was  lighted,   wnich  had  (Hily  one 
lofty  window,  dirough  which  the  moon   shone :  broad  cJegant 
sophas  were  raised  au  round,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  the 
richest  tapestry.     I  surveyed  this  favourite  apartment,  when,  at  a 
signal  given  by  the  Pacha,  a  boy,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
of  uncommon  oeauty,  dresised  in  a  very  becoming  manner,  in  a 
wide  robe  in  the  andent  Greek  fashion,  appeared,  and  having 
received  the  Pacha's  commands,  gave  with  uncommon  ffiace,  an 
answer  which  sounded   agreeab^,   and   then  vanishea  like    a 
zephyr. 

Tne  Pacha  took  the  light  from  the  interpreter:  his  counte- 
nance, to  which  a  long  brown  beard  gave  an  expres^on  very 
striking  to  an  European,  his  well  formed  features,  marked  by 
calm  prudence  and  dignity,  illumined  by  the  bright  light  of  the 
taper,  might  have  served  an  artist  as  a  model  of  idealperfection. 
In  a  short  time  the  Grenius  appeared  at  the  side  of  a  Grrace^  held 
the  long  veil  of  this  light  etherial  being,  who  passed  us  and 
stopped,  without  speaking,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  oi^X)6ite 
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the  Pacha,  ancL  the  little  Grenius  looked  smiling  on  the  old  man. 
The  Pacha  raised  the  veil,  and  we  saw  (properly  speaking,  only  I, 
for  the  Jew  was  much  too  old  and  too  timid,  and  did  not  look 
up^  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  Circaasia,  by  the  happiest 
union  of  art  and  nature,  could  ever  have  produced.  The  fine 
figure  heightened  the  efiect  of  her  features,  and  a  magical  amal- 
gam of  an  Apollo  and  a  Venus,  which  I  had  once  seen  in  the 
capitcd,  in  marble,  appeared  to  be  here  realized  and  animated^  as 
if  oy  enchantment 

With  pleasure  I  let  the  Pacha  speak  without  interrupting  him. 
While  the  interpreter  translated  frcxn  the  Turkish  into  tne  Italian, 
I  had  time  to  consider  of  my  answers,  and  to  attribute  it  to  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  the  interpreter  if  they  were  unintelligible.     In  truth 
I  understood  nothing  of  the  stufif  he  spoke,  for  a  physician  has 
need  of  a  well-eduoated  interpreter.     The  conversation  pro- 
ceeded slowly:  I  spoke  Italian  to  the  interpreter ;  he  translated 
it  into  Turkish  for  the  Pacha ;  the  Pacha  then  asked  the  girl, 
who  answered  him ;  the  interpreter  received  the  reply  in  Turk- 
ish and  translated  it  into  Italian.     B v  the  repeated  translations 
I  at  length  received  answers,  which  might  have  puzzled  an 
Oedipus.     I  remarked  too  that  the  girl   was  not  sincere  with 
us,  for  the  answers  did  not  correspond  with  the  questions.     It 
was  all  one ;  the  disorder  appeared  to  be  a  common  ioflamma- 
tory  fever,  which  required  proper  treatment  in  the  evening, 
when  it  was  rather  more  violent :  I  found  her  forehead  hot,  the 
tongue  not  so  dry,  strong  palpitation  in  the  breast,  but  no  pain : 
I  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  look  at  her  more  particularly, 
and  pitied  a  being  for  whom  nature  had  done  so  much,  but 
whose  mind   was  wholly  uncultivated.     The    contradictory 
statements,  various  evasions  and  vague  answers,  gave  me  a 
suspicion  which  the  hastiness  of  the  Pacha,  who  was  so  eager 
to  know  the  name  and  nature  of  the  disease,  further  con6rmed. 
I  seemed  to  take  no  notice,  called  it  a  simple  fever  arising 
from  a  cold,  till  I  perceived  the  increasing  vexation  of  the 
Pacha,  who  at  length  exclaimed  that  she  had  had  no  natural 
relief  for  these  four  months,  since  the  time  that  he  had  come  here 
from  Constantinople.    This,  however,  was  contradicted  by  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  Circassian,  and  the  kind  of  fever ;  it 
was  but  too  probable  that  there  was  another  cause,  for  I 
would  not  ask  after  the  last  sign  of  pregnancy,  in  order  by  no 
means  to  draw  attention  that  way.     My  suspicion  that  violence 
bad  been  used,  was  indeed  confirmed  ;  but  I  had  no  reason  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Pacha,  for  I  could  never  have  thought 
of  gaining,  in  this  manner,  his  favour  which  I  so  much  wanted, 
even  if  it  had  been  attended  with  no  dangerous  consequences  to 
the  handsome  girl.    Though  angry,  he  contained  himself;  and 
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after  I  bad  prescribed  for  (bis  evening  some  rice  water  ^th  a 
little  lemon-jaice,  he  put  on  ber  veil^  and  she  withdrenv  with 
her  little  page.  We  took  leave,  promising  to  call  again,  as  be 
wished,  on  the  following  day. 

Meantime  the  Consul  brought  me  acquainted  with  tbe  citv 
physician,  Reynieri,  a  native,  but  descended  of  a  Venetian 
family:   he  bad  studied  for  some  years   in    an  hospital  at 
Marseilles,  and  now  united  the  occupations  of  city  pbjsiciaa 
and  merchant.     I  communicated  to  him  the  wish  of  the  Pacba, 
and  my  own  conjecture,  and  the  affair  was  cleared  up.     Tbe 
Pacha  had  come  from  Constantinople  on  board  bis  own  sfa«p, 
and  had  brought  all  his  women  with  him.    Doriog  tbe  embar- 
kation and  landing,  much  confusion  might  have  taken  place 
on  board  the  ship  itself,  especially  from  the  cunning  of  tbe 
Greeks,  who  know  bow  to  carry  on  tbe  most  intricate  love 
intrigues,  by  taking  out  part  of  tbe  wooden  partitions  of  tbe 
chambers.     This  and  other  details  turned  the  scale  on  Ibis 
side,  so  that  in  our  visit  the  following  day,  when  Reynieri,  at 
my  suggestion,  asked  the  Pacha  various  questions  tending  that 
way,  without  seeing  tbe  girl  herself,  he  received  such  confirma- 
tion in  every  respect,  that  be  did  not  venture  to  look  at  me  for 
fear  of  betraying  himself.    The  Pacba  asked  him  for  medi- 
cines, and  I  relieved  him  from  his  embarrassment  by  whisper- 
ing tamarinds,  which  he  gave  with  tartar.    The  Pacha  asked 
him  what  tbe  disorder  was,  but  he  gave  h'lm  tbe  same  answer; 
for  the  physician  has  need  to  know  every  thing,  but  he  must 
never,  by  a  suspicion  of  this  kind,  give  cause  for  any  thing 
unpleasant ;  and  if  prudence  and  caution  are  necessary,  thej 
are  peculiarly  so  to  a  physician  in  Turkey.     Though  be  was 
dissatisfied,  he  had  coffee  brought,  and  dismissed  me  very  gra- 
ciously.   Thus  I  had  receded  from  the  attainment  of  my  object : 
instead  of  acquiring  the  favour  of  tbe  Pacha,  1  bad  lost  ground, 
and  the  hopes  that  had  been  entertained  were  disappointed. 
The  Consul  seemed  inclined  to  blame  me,  but  I  a^ed  him 
what  he  would  have  done  in  my  place  ?  to  this  he  returned  no 
answer. 

Meantime  I  acquired  much  useful  information,  and  passed 
my  time  agreeably.  Reynieri  took  me  to  see  his  sick  daughter, 
who,  in  an  insurrection  which  happened  about  ten  years  before, 
when  the  Turks  stormed  his  house,  had  remained  alone  and 
concealed  herself.  The  family  fied,  but  forgot  the  little  girl,  who 
bad  hid  herself,  and  whose  fright  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness. 
She  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  and  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  handsomest  girl  in  Canea.  The  diagnosis  was  easy,  bat 
relief  hardly  possible — tbe  enlargement  of  the  heart,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  polypus  in  it,  mere  probably  an  aneurism,  and  lastly, 
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%.  obrcnical  draper  hi  the  pericardiaiii»  Krere  tbe  eauses  of  Ibe 
>1>pressioQ  a&d  toe  other  Bymptoms:  her  debility  increatedt 
%.XMdL  the  Bweliiog  of  her  legs  ascended :  her  pulse  was  weak^ 
ft^id  thos,  in  the  toith  year  of  her  disease,  art  was  Taia. 

It  is  a  generai  prejudice  that  what  comes  from  straage 
coontries  must  aflbrd  relief;  and  for  this  MMon  I  was  applied 
to.      I  could  not  explain  any  thing  to  the  women,  but  Key* 
nieri  knew  the  state  of  the  case.    Gentle  stimulants,  cautioustj 
administeFed,  procured  her  some  relief,  and  ease,  inbreathing: 
tli&t  was  all  that  we  could  venture  to  do.    She  lived  only  a 
fe^w  days,  and  six  hours  after  her  death  she  was  already  buried. 
How  hard  it  is  when  one  cannot  give  relief,  but  a  comfort 
vrlien  one  has  done  one^s  duty.     Woe  to  those  to  whom  the 
health  of  manlAnd  is  intrueted,  if-  they  looic  upon  it  zvith  in- 
difference.    Unhappily  this  is  the  case  with  the  physicians  in 
tbe  Levant,  of  which  1  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  instances 
io  the  sequel.    How  humane  is  the  custom  in  Europe,  not  to 
carry  away  the  beloved  deceased  instantly,  but  to  allow  those 
^■rhom  they  have  left  behind  some  days  to  part  from  them ; 
their  grief  is  far  milder,  for  it  has  subsided,  and  the  image  of 
death  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  grave.    But  in 
the  Levant,  where,  especially  if  the  patient  dies  suddenly,  they 
carry  the  sttli  warm  body  io  the  grave,  the  despair  of  the 
relations  rises  ijo  the  highest  pitch,  because  th^  see  the  soul 
departed,  and  the  body  taken  from  them.    Silent  consternation 
seises  the  whole  family  ;  they  caress  the  deceased  with  frantic 
gestures ;  all  who  knew  him  desire  to  see  him  once  more ;  die 
whole  house  is  crowded ;  all  press  to  the  grave ;  all  are  sud- 
denly deprived  of  him.    We  in  Europe,  on  tbe  contrary,  have 
more  consulted  our  convenience ;  there  it  is  fashionable  imme* 
diately  to  leave  tbe  house  in  which  a  meml>er  of  the  family  has 
died,  to  s^k  amusement,  that  our  nerves  may  not  suffer  too 
much ;   for^  says  selfishness,  of  what  use  is  lamenting  and 
grieving — ^he  is  dead.     The  corpse  is  carried  to  the  grave, 
attended  only  by  strangers. 

The  opening  of  tbe  dead  body  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this 
country,  where  the  living  are  not  esteemed,  but  the  dead  are 
considered  as  sacred.  The  reproaches  and  the  insults  which 
he  would  have  to  bear,  who  by  any  means  deprived  a  persoa 
of  life,  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  those  which  would  be 
the  lot  of  him  who  should  open  a  dead  body,  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  for  his  instruction  in  similar  cases.  The 
Greeks  seem  to  have  learnt  from  the  Turks,  or  rather  it  has 
descended  to  them  from  antiquity,  to  revere  the  dead  as  sacred. 
The  Turks,  particularly  the  Candiots,  who  are  all  descended 
from  renegadoes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  have  come 
VoTAGSS  and  Travbls,  No.  XLVIIL  Vol  VIII.     s 
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to  iill  the  pjablic  offices,  and,  like  proselytes  ia  general,  are  the 
mostflealoiis  and  enthusiastic  adherents  of  their  new  doctrine, 
murder  in  cold  blood  a  fellow-creature,  who  appears  sacred 
to  them  as  a  corpse.  The  Turk  seems  to  hold  nothing  sacred 
but  the  harem,  the  dead,  and  the  insane;-  even  the  mob,  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  seldom  violate  the  harem  of  their  hated 
victim ;  and  in  general,  most  of  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  find 
an  asjlum  in  the  apartments  of  their  women.  It  is  extremely 
seldom  that  women  are  ill  treated,  though  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion is  sufficient  to  put  them  to  death.  They  consider  an 
insane  person  as  one  favoured  by  God,  and  the  Turk  never 
allows  himself  Xo  vex  him,  but  only  smiles  now  and  then  at  his 
absurdities,  and  always  gives  him  alms:  hence  the  insane, 
instead  of  being  confined,  are  always  seen  in  Turkey  at  liberty 
in  the  streets ;  and  eight  or  ten  individuals  whom  I  observed, 
were  at  all  times  calm  and  composed.  I  asked  in  vain  after 
the  period  when  their  fits  of  madness  returned  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  confine  them  :  but  a  very  few  are  said  to  have  a 
guard  over  them.  The  manner  in  which  lunatics  are  treated, 
must  therefore  greatly  contribute  to  their  permanent  state  of 
composure ;  and  here  the  Turk  points  out  to  the  Europeai 
physician  the  way,  by  unparalleled  kindness,  gentle  treatment 
and  amusement,  to  prevent  the  effervescence  of  an  exalted  aod 
confused  brain :  not  a  few  gradually  recover,  and  become  more 
tranquil. 

The  precipitate  burial  of  the  dead  is  excusable  in  this  cono- 
try,  as  the  plague  often  rages,!  and  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  contagion  by  their  rapid  dissolution,  and  k 
general,  because  in  a  hot  climate  exhalations  are  more  inja- 
rious  than  ip  a  cold  one.  Whether  persons,  only  apparently 
dead,  have  been  buried,  cannot  be  known,  because  the  Turks 
never  t>pen  a  grave,  but  always  choose  fresh  places.  Consider- 
ing the  possible  danger  of  the  production  of  plague  by  impro- 
dent  or  precipitate  opening  of  the  graves,  as  many  instances  io 
ancient  and  modem  history  shew,  the  loss  of  fertile  land  is  not 
to  be  attended  to  ;  but  this  custom  is  deserving  of  praise.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  circumstance  productive  of  serious 
danger,  that  the  dead  are  not  buried  deep,  and  are  less  covered 
than  is  necessary,  and  that  the  Turks  of  both  sexes,  on  al. 
holidays,  frequent  the  burying-ground,  which  looks  more  like 
a  park  than  a  mournful  repository  of  the  dead.  To  this  mav 
be  added  the  situation  of  burying-grounds  near  the  roads,  par- 
ticularly in  the  sandy  tracts  of  Egypt,  where  the  burning  heel 
of  the  sun  easily  penetrates  the  thin  layers  of  sand,  and  drawi 
out  the  exhalation  of  the  corpse  in  a  state  of  decompositioo. 
This,  is  easily  perceived  on  approaching  such  a  place  in  a  calm 
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ummer  evening;  tbe  lungs  are  sensibly  affected t^y  it  ^t\As 
3  probably  tbe  foundation  and  origin  of  the  Plague,  whieb  is 
Lot  a  little  promoted  by  the  carelessness  and  uncleanliness  of 
he  Turks,  with  respect  to  shambles,  manufactories,  d&c,  azid 
he  entire  want  of  regulations  for  removing  filth  in  the  cities. 
^s  a  proof  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  mention  the  ortgin^ 
(f  the  Yellow  Fever,  which  has  become  so  formidable,  and 
vhich  owes  its  beginning  and  its  malignity  to  the  incautious 
opening  6f  a  new  grave.  The  history  of  this  disease  shews 
hat  it  always  commences  in  Egypt,  after  an  interval  of  some 
rears,  and  then  spreads  itself  to  the  chief  cities,  Alexandria^ 
I^onstantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Salonichi.  The  accumulation  of 
iltb,  the  crowded  manner  in  which  the  people  live,  greatly 
>romote  the  plague.  Give  to  tbe  East,  European  civilization 
md  government,  and  the  evil  will  lose,  with  its  causes,  its  dan-* 
rerous  character,  and  the  disease  will  come^  under  the  class  of 
>rdinKry  epidemioand endemic  nervous  fevers,  the  cure  of  which 
s  not  attended  with  any  difficulty. 

The  Consul  In  vain  exerted  himself  to  indace  the  Pacha  to  let 
me  travel  about  tbe  island,  representing  that  I  came  here  to 
collect  plants,  which  would  go  out  of  blossom,  and  I  should 
ose  a  whole  year.  However,  several  patients  applied  to  me, 
:o  whom,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Pacha's  household, 
[  gave  also  the  necessary  medicines  gratis.  Reynieri  had 
maintained  his  ground  against  many  physicians,  who  had  come 
from  other  countries.  My  presence,  however,  gave  him  some 
uneasiness,  as  he  had  never  experienced  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  prudently  to  work,  for  it  might  have 
been  a  great  disadvantage  to  him,  if  I  relieved  some  patients 
whom  he  had  given  up.  I  accidentally  mentioned  to  him  one 
day,  that  I  thought  to  stay  here  some  months,  and  practice, 
and  to  send  to  Smyrna  for  the  necessary  medicines.  He  very 
artfully  offered  to  procure  them,  and  urged  me  to  give  him  a 
list  of  what  I  wanted,  because  a  ship  would  sail  the  following 
day.  Perhaps  he  thought  from  my  behaviour  that  I  did  not 
trust  him,  for  I  did  not  give  him  the  list,  because  I  was  not 
serious  about  it ;  however,  he  was  afraid  that  I  saw  through 
him,  and  had  ordered  them  by  another  channel.  I  had  now 
worked  for  my  own  advantage  without  knowing  it.  Reynieri 
wished  to  get  the  list  of  medicines  from  me,  intending  not  to 
send  it  away,  but  to  put  me  off  from  time  to  time,  and  to  keep 
me  from  hurting  him  for  want  of  medicines.  Fancying  that 
he  had  failed,  and  that  I  might  soon  receive  them  from  Smyrna, 
it  was  his  interest  to  procure  me  permission  to  triavel  through 
the  island.  He  became  my  best  friend,  introduced  me  into  the 
princip&l  houses,  procured  me  the  best  patients^  in  short,  did 
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wen  tUng  ponf  ble,  bj  soUoitatioos  to  peraons  oT  coof^^oeBce^ 
to  obtain  the  permission  I  requested  through  tbeir  infloence, 
but  in  vain.  This  stratagem  failing,  he  persuaded  Turks  of 
rank,  who  lived  out  of  the  town,  to  send  for  me:  when,  I  ob- 
jected, that  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  city,  they  an- 
swered, the  Pacha  had  nothing  to  do  with  tt,  and  the  guard  at 
the  gate  received  notice  beforehand  to  let  me  pass.  He  invited 
me  to  remain  there,  and  to  botanise  at  pleasure.  I  a^it  raj 
plants  into  the  city,  and  remained  some  days  in  the  country. 
This  was  indeed  some  indemnity,  but  I  could  not  venture  upon 
more  duitant  excursions.  Though  the  Pacha  knew  all  this  veij 
well,  he  took  no  notice;  some  months  must  pass  before  I  could 
receive  a  new  firman  from  Constantinople,  and  Reynieri,  who 
was  reported  to  have  done  so  inuch  for  me,  and  of  whoee  mo- 
tives  nobodyi  not  even  myself,-  had  at  first  anv  notion,  could 
do  no  more.  Dispirited  at  the  delay,  I  begged  the  CosmI  to 
send  the  interpreter  to  the  Pacha  on  purpose,  formally  to  re> 
quest  him  in  my  name  for  permission*  He  came  back  unsuc- 
cessful, with  an  answer  to  this  eflfect,  that  *'  the  Pacha  wai 
aarprized  the  doctor  should  ask  a  civililjr  from  him,  after  he 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  one  from  his  own  countrynaen ;  that 
if  the  doctor  had  but  got  somebody  to  read  the  firman  to  him, 
and  convinced  himself,  tibat  it  contained  nothing  favourable  to 
him,  and  if  he  had  not  shewn  the  firman,  hjut  only  expressed 
his  wish,  the  Pacha  would  have  granted  it  with  the  greatest 

Eleasore,  but  as  he  had  shewn  it^  the  Pacha  could  only  follow 
is  instructions.^  This  was  the  worst  of  the  bosineaB:  this 
polite  but  very  positive  answer  destroyed  all  my  hopes.  The 
scene,  however,  suddenly  changed,  and  I  obtained,  through  so 
accident,  what  all  our  efforts  had  been  unable  to  procure.  A 
Greek,  who  spoke  pretfy  good  Italian,  and  had  been  firequentij 
requested  to  act  as  an  interpreter  to  patients,  came  and  asked  me 
to  visit  the  Iman  of  a  neighbouring  mosque.  I  went  with  hkn, 
and  when  I  had  questioned  this  hypochondriacal  Iman,  I  de- 
clared,  on  his  desire  that  I  would  give  him  medicines,  that 
I  had  not  yet  obtained  explicit  permission  to  travel  throQgh  the 
island.  The  verdant  slopes  of  the  snowcrowned  mountains 
of  Leucaori  were  just  then  to  be  seen  free  from  clouds  out 
of  his  window ;  I  pointed  to  them,  and  said,  '<  there  alone 
grow  the  herbs  which  would  care  him,  and  he  must  th^eforc 
obtain  me  permission  to  go  thither."  1  had  said  this  merely  to 
satisfy  him,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  hypochondriacal  old  man,  whooi 
I  could  not  relieve.  The  good  old  man  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  seemed  to  be  reflecting,  when  he  called  for  pes 
and  ink,  wrote  directly  to  the  Pacha,  sealed  the  letter,  and 
seat  it  off  m  my  presence.     His  expresskpi,  *<  that  he  mmi 
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write  becauae  he  coald  not  walk/^  did  not  give  me  any  very 
great  hopes,  for  it  seemed  to  me,  that  he  expected  an  effect 
from  his  paper,  which,  as  matters  stood,  I  did  not  think  pro* 
bable,  even  from  his  personal  application.  But  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  I  called  upon  the  Consul,  who  received  me  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  informed  me,  that  the  Pacha  had 
sent  about  half  an  hour  before  for  the  interpreter,  who,  quite 
astonished  at  such  an  unusual  circumstance,  had  gone  with 
fear  and  trembUag.  The  Pacha  had  received  him  in  a  most 
friendly  manner,  and  given  him  the  following  message :  ^'  He 
sent  his  compliments  to  the  Consul,  and  let  him  know  that  the 
doctor  might  go  without  any  hindrance  through  bis  whole 
Pachalik ;  and  if  he  wished  ta  go  into  that  of  Rettimo,  he 
would  give,  him  a  letter  to  the  Motsallem,  that  I  might  have 
the  same  freedom  there.  He  knew  that  I  wrote  and  drew* 
I  should,  however,  pursue  without  interruption  all  mj  avoca- 
tions, only  not  undertake  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fortresses  and  dtj  walls,  that  the  Candiot  Turks  might  make 
BO  complaints  to  him  about  it;  and  he  had  already  given 
orders  to  let  me  pass  every  where  without  obstacle." 

I  was  really  delightea  at  this  generous  proceeding,  not 
merely  because  I  bad  obtained  the  permission,  but  because  the 
Pachai  whom  I  had  always  felt  inclined  to  respect^  had  be- 
haved with  such  kindness,  and  on  the  first  written  applicatioa 
appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  granting  my  request,  though  he 
could  not  accede  to  verbal  solicitations.  Every  body  thought 
it  was  owing  to  Reynieri,  and  I  did  not  contradict  it*  Our 
Consul  was  extremely  delighted,  as  I  was  myself. 

The  following  anecdote  caused  me.  to  remove  from  the  con- 
vent, and  take  a  house  for  myself.  An  Albanian  captain  of  the 
Pacha's  guard  wished  me  to  prescribe  for  him,  and  came  to 
the  convent,  accompanied  bv  his  interpreter.  Two  soldiers 
attended  him.  They  remained  in  the  hall,  went  afterwards  into 
the  missionary's  kitchen,  where  they  lighted  their  pipes,  and 
then  into  his  anti-room,  where  they  were  extremely  struck 
with  a  picture  of  Susanna  and  the  Eiders ;  pictures  not  beii^ 
allowed  in  Turkey,  as  contrary  to  their  religion.  They  b^st 
out  into  a  loud  laugh,  a  thing  very  unoommon  with  the  Turks. 
The  missionary,  angry  at  tl^ir  laughing,  drew  a  sword  which 
lay  in  a  comer,  and  drove  the  Turks  before  him.  We,  asto* 
nished  at  the  noise,  were  informed  by  the  two  soldiers,  that 
they  bad  committed  a  great  faulty  and  had  unknowingiv  en- 
tered  the  harem  of  the  Capuchin,  thev  therefore  begged  our 
intercession  to  obtain  their  pardon.  This  most  ludicrous  scene, 
the  Capuchin  with  the  drawn  sword  in  his  band,  the  two 
aOletip  Albaoiaiuiamedf  and  yet  in  an'humblealtitode,  lastiy. 
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flie  cause  of  the  scene,  which  proeeeded  from  a  doable  mis- 
take, excited  a  hearty  latigh,  especially  when  t  saw  the  corpo- 
lent  captain  and  the  interpreter  grinning  aside  at  it ;  bat  the 
scene  changed  when  the  two  Albanians  learned  that  the  Capu- 
chin had  no  harem,  and  that  his  anger  had  been  excited  on 
account  of  the  picture ;  they  grew  angry,  and  imputed  it  to 
him  as  a  great  fault  to  have  a  Susanna  in  his  chamber.      For 
this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  frequent  visits,  which  I 
could  not  decline,  I  was  induced  to  seek  another  dwellings  vrhich 
was  offered  me  by  the  worthy  Ehmin  Aga,  at  whose  coantry 
house  I  had  been.     It  was  situated  upon  a  rock^hich  projected 
into  the  middle  pf  the  harbour,  in  a  small  quarter  of  Uie  town, 
consisting  of  three  houses,  a  mosque,  and  the  custom  house^  but 
so  exposed  to  the  cold  winds,  being  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  that  the  effeminate  Turks  cannot  live  in  it,  especially 
in  winter.    We  found  it  rather  out  of  repair,  but  habitable, 
sent  for  some  workmen,  and  put  ourselves  to  a  little  expcnce. 
It  had  been  empty  for  about  two  years,  and  Ehmin  Aga  consi- 
dered  himself  as  paid  by  the  repairs  we  did.     Here  we  enjoyed 
a  much  more  agreeable  liberty  than  when  surrounded  by  a 
dead  wall  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  city.     No  European  most, 
however,  venture  to  walk  upon  a  terrace,  (the  flat  roof  of  the 
house)  if  it  is  surrounded  by  Turkish  houses,  because  yon 
can  see  from  it  into  their  court-yards  and  apartments,  where 
the  women  are  employed  without  a  veil  in  their  usual  occu- 
pations.    If,  therefore,  you  have  any  thing  to  do  upon  the  ler* 
race,  you  must  choose  an  hour  when  they  are  not  to  be  seen, 
otherwise  they  set  up  a  cry,  and  even  if  they  have  not  been 
seen,  but  have  only  perceived  you,  the  men  come  up ;  and  it 
has  often  happened,  that  merchants  who  were  in  the  convent, 
going  on  to  the  terrace  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  were  saluted  by 
balls  fired  at  them.     But  in  our  new  habitation  we  were  quite 
detached,  had  cool  air  it  is  true,  yet  the  thermometer  hanging 
exposed  on  the  balcony  never^fell  below  +  6^  even  in  the  rudest 
storms  from  the  north  during  the  winter :  a  very  trifling  degree 
of  cold,  resembling  our  weather  in  autumn.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  had  in  summer  constantly  a^  refreshing  sea  breoe, 
and  we  owed  it  to  this  fortunate  circumstance,  that,  during  the 
plague,  while  all  around  us  was  in  mourning,  and  every  house 
visited  by  the  infection,  we  remained  perfectly  free.     We  had 
the  advantage  of  overlooking  all  the  bouses  of  the  Franks,  and 
the  long  terrace  round  the  harbour.     I  removed  to  my  new 
dwelling  on  the  SOth  of  January,  1817.     The  last  tenant  was 
a  Maltese  architect,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  repair  some  walls 
in  the  port.     Four  large  apartments  were  fully  suiRoient  for 
our  convenience.    In  hot  days .  we  removed  into  the  western 
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loon :  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  wind  began  to 
blow  from  the  sea,  we  removed  to  the  north  apartment ;  the 
balcony  hang  over  the  sea ;  the  noise  of  the  waves,  which  beat 
against  the  walls  of  the  house,  at  first  disturbed  us,  and  was 
veiy  disagreeable  in  the  night,  but  we  soon  became  used  to  iU 
The  country  about  Canea  is  very  beautiful.      On  one  side  is 
the  sea  extending  to  the  north ;  the  eye  perceives  the  island  of 
Oy  thera  and  the  lofty  Taygetus  in  the  distant  horizon.     The 
mountains  of  Cape  Mfaleca,  which  are  called  Acrotiri,  or  the 
Promontory,  (a  word  which  serves  the  Greeks  to  designate  all 
peninsulas  and  tongues  of  land)  form  an  agreeable  boundary 
of  conical  summits ;  the  nearest  place,  Chalepo,  is  in  a  fine 
healthy  situation,  and  several  of  the  Franks  have  their  summer 
residences  there.     The  excellent  harbour  of  Suda,    formerly 
Amphimalla,  runs  into  the  land  within  a  quarter  of  a  league 
of  the  city.     This  natural  harbour  is  frequented  by  all  the 
vessels,  which,  during  storms  or  in  the  night  time,  are  justly 
afraid  of  entering  the  harbour  of  Canea.     To  the  south,  along 
the  western  limit  of  the  Leucaori,  extends  a  plain  several 
leagues  in  length  and  breadth,  entirely  covered  with  olive  trees,* 
which  far  exceed  in  size  and  age  all  those  I  have  ever  seen  in 
Italy.    Thes?  olive  trees,  which  are  at  the  least  a  thousand  years 
old,  being  protected  from  the  frost  by  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  make  a  very  fine  appearance.    Among  thepi  rise  lofty 
cypresses,  which  indicate  the  residency  of  Turks  of  distinction. 
The  beautiful  green  of  the  trees,  loaded  with  the  finest  lehions 
and  oranges,  makes  a  delightful  contrast  with  the  dead  silver 
colour  of  the  olive,  and  the  climbing  plants  hang  the  various 
trees  with  garlands.     The  vine  is  every  where  distinguished 
generally  climbing  up  the  poplar,  which  watered  by  the  streams 
from  the  White  Mountains,  rises  to  a  great  height.     Here  and 
there  a  palm-tree  is  seen,  the  lofty  head  of  which  is  gently 
agitated  by  the  wind,  overlooking  the  low  olive  trees,  while 
its  foot  is  surrounded  by  the  charming  cistus  rose,  myrtle,  and 
other  odoriferous  shrubs.     A  slight  wind  that  agitates  the  trees, 
a  breeze  from  the  dark  thickets  where  cool  fountains  spring, 
brings  to  the  passenger  the  odour  of  the  flowers  and  aromatic 
herl».    Aloes  with  their  stiff  leaves  protect  the  corn-fields  and 
plantations  of  cotton,  while  myriads  of  bees,  which  still  fur- 
nish the  finest  honey  of  the  old  world,  industriously  gather  their 
manifold  nectarbus  juices. 

Woody  ridges  of  mountains,  gradually  declining  westwards, 
border  the  fertile  plains  of  this  island,  and  dividing,  fall  into 
the  two  capes,  which  run  under  the  sea  into  the  Island  of 
Cvthera,  and  were  formerly  connected  with  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  country  people  are  good-natured  and  religious.     They 
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bear  with  patience  their  bard  lot,  and  boantifiil  Nature  ligfafeiB 
tbe  labour  to  which  they  are  condemned.  Thej  live  in  hope 
and  expectation,  and  do  not  even  know  who  thdr  oppressors 
are.  The  dress  of  the  Cretans,  particularly  tbe  conntry  people, 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye;  It  is  entirely  of  cotton,  manufac- 
tured by  the  family.  Short  wide  drawers,  which  leave  tbe 
knee  bare,  a  girdle  to  fasten  them,  a  waistcoat  and  a  abort 
jacket  of  strong  cotton,  a  bandage  round  the  bead,  one  end  of 
which  bangs  down  behind,  lastly,  coloured  boots,  the  tops  of 
which  reach  the  ancles  as  a  protection  against  the  thorns,  form 
an  agreeable  costume,  especially  on  account  of  tbe  dasviiog 
whiteness  of  the  stuff.  When  they  come  to  the  city,  tbey  look 
much  better  than  the  lazy  Turks  in  their  gay  dresses  bordered 
with  gold. 

Oil  the  6th  of  February,  a  continued  storm  and  high  waves 
dashing  over  the  whole  wall  of  the  harbour,  did  great  damage. 
If  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  harbour  were  not  so  exposed  to  tbe  waves, 
it  would  long  since  have  been  choaked  up  with  sand,  like  that 
of  Candia.    The  harbour  of  Canea  is  still  navigable  In  tbe 
middle  for  large  ships,  but  that  of  Candia  purposely  neglected. 
The  creeks  in  the  island  of  Standia  afford  tbe  only  secure  an- 
chorage for  ships,  which  almost  always  repair  thither.     The 
works  of  the  Venetians  go  to  ruins,  like  those  of  tbe  Romans 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  speaking  evidences  of  a  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  people.    In  the  night  of  the  1st  of  March,  there 
was  another  violent  storm,  with  dreadfully  high  waves,  which 
dashing  against  the  walls  of  my  house,  shook  the  whole  edifice, 
and  would  probably  bave  caused  the  front,  with  tbe  balcony, 
to  fall,  had  it  not  been  supported  on  the  left  by  the  Mosque, 
and  on  the  right  by  a  new  built,  very  solid  bouse,  belonging  to 
tbe  customs. 

The  Mosque  is  the  same  mentioned  by  Toumefort,  for  ii» 
neatness ;  covered  with  several  elegant  cupolas,  and  sncrounded 
with  a  pretty  arcade,  it  is  a  pleasing  object  when  you  enter 
the  harbour.  Every  Thursday  evening  the  Turks  have  service 
performed  there,  and  about  eight  o'clock  they  begin  to  bowl : 
the  people,  after  the  manner  of  our  litanies,  respond  with  a 
dreadful  noise,  that  makes  the  Mosque  tremble.  First  comes  a 
curse  upon  the  infidels,  who  having  lost  the  true  light,  are  des- 
titute of  the  knowledge  of  general  wisdom.  They  then  pray 
for  our  total  blindness,  and  that  we  may  destroy  each  other. 
Lastly,  they  beg  Mahomet  to  open  our  obdurate  hearts  by  tbe 
power  of  his  sword.  Thursday  is  tbe  vigil  of  the  Mahometans 
or  Turks,  who  have  chosen  Friday  for  their  day  of  rest,  as  the 
Christians  have  Sunday. 

From  the  time  I  received  permission  to  travel  oyer  tbe  island, 
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t    did  mot  miffer  a  day  to  pass  witboat  taiung  advantage  of  it* 
On   the  ]2tb,  I  visited  Cbalepa^  aboat  a  quarter  ot  a  league 
ci  istaat;  a  very  pretty  place,  witb  many  fine  Turkish  country 
se^WLtA  in  tbe  envirooMi     Tournefort,  wbo  came  bither  witb  ex- 
^ergerated  notions  of  tbe  peculiarity  of  tbe  Cretan  Flora,  was 
ixftucb' grieved  at  finding  so  many  plants  common  in  France. 
Waraed  by  bis  example,  I  expected  less,  and  found  more  tban 
X  bad  hoped*  Many  rare  plants  escaped  that  Celebrated  traveller, 
bieb  Sibtborp  found  in  tbe  Sphakiote  Mountains.      L  bad 
rcely  returned  from  my  excursion,  when  I  was  fetched  by  a 
ervant  of  Ebmin-Aga,  to  bis  country  seat,  which,  as  in  the 
^i  inea  of  the  Venetians,  is  still  called  a  Bastilla.    In  tbe  after- 
noon, I  made  an  excursion  to  tbe  convent  of  St.  George,  whieh 
is  sitoated  on  a  mountain,  on  tbe  south  of  Canea.    The  way 
l^d   through   a  garden  of  olives.  Lemons,   and  vines,  among 
^vFhicb  were  some  of  tbe  finest  plantain  trees  I  ever  beheld.    A 
«mall  stream,  falling  from  a  considerable  height,  turned  a  mill, 
of  flQcb  rude  construction,tbat  had  not  tbe  wheels  been  in  motion, 
I  should  have  thought  ttutt  it  could  not  go.    Tbe  ravine  from 
mf  hich  it  came,  leads  to  the  beautiful  mountain  village,  Therrisso, 
and  next  to  the  ravine  between,  Stifo  and  Comitades,  in  tbe 
Spbakiote  mountains,  is  the  most  interesting  spot  for  botanists 
in  tbe  whole  island.      Tbe  monastery  of  St.  George,  is  a  con* 
veot  in  miniature.     It  is  a  chapel  built  in  a  square,  on  a  terrace, 
iNritb  some  dwellings  for  the  monks.     Tbe  chapel  holds,  at  tbe 
most,  forty  persons,  and  tbe  cells  are  without  windows,  so  that 
tbe  only  door  which  leads  to  them,  must  constantly  remain 
open*    Tbe  convent  lies  very  bigb,  and  hid  between  a  dozen 
of  tbe  oldest  olive  trees,  whence  the  three  monks,  sent  from 
tbe  great  convent  of  the  Trinity,  on  Cape  Maleca,  all  suffer 
from  the  rheumatism  and  gout. 

My  Greek  guide,  from  Ebmin^s  estate,  conducted  me  still 
bigber.  We  reached  first  tbe  ruios  of  an  ancient  castle.  Tbe 
mortar  was  very  bard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Saracens,  but  I  should  rather  suppose  by  tbe  Venetians,  wbo 
m^bt  well  have  used  it  as  a  watch  tower,  to  observe  ships. 
The  elevation,  to  which  we  had  now  with  difficulty  ascended, 
between  strawberry  trees,  and  tbe  arborescent  apple  bearing 
salvia,  convinced  me  that  the  Leucaori,  or  White  Mountains, 
were  at  least  five  times  as  high,  and  that  tbe  spot  where  we  now 
stood  was  not  above  300  toises  above  tbe  surface  of  tbe  sea. 
The  ravines,  precipices,  masses  of  rocks,  tbe  sight  of  which 
alone  was  sufficient  to  give  the  Greek  poets  an  idea  of  tbe  giants 
attacking  tbe  gods,  seemed,  like  genuine  relations  of  Atlas,  to 
bear  tbe  whole  conical  summits  upon  their  shoulders.  The 
verdant  heights,  witb  these  masses  of  snow,  reminded  me  of  tbe 
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scenery  of  tbe  north  of  Earope;  but  tbe  country  exteaded  at 
tbeir'  feet,  called  back  the  footsteps  of  the  yanidied  gods  of 
Greece,  of  whose  former  presence,  the  indestructible  luxuriance 
of  the  plains  bore  incontrovertible  testimony. 

My  guide  put  me  in  mind  that  it  wus  time  to  turn  back, 
which  I  resolved  to  do,  to  arrange  what  I  had  collected,  and 
send  it  to  the  city.     On  the  way  he  let  me  know  that  lie  wsf 
poor,  and  that  if  I  thought  to  give  him  any  thing,  I  moat  doil 
now,  as  tbe  Subbaschi  of  Ebmin«Aga  would  afterwards  bt 
angry  at  it.    I  gave  him  a  little  piaster,  but  he  demanded  twice 
as  much,  and  was  not  even  satisfied  when  I  gave  him  that.  Tbe 
reason  was,  that  I  had  before  asked  him  what  I  should  give  tbe 
monks  for  the  breakfast,  when  he  mentioned  a  very  small  snoi, 
in  order  to  gain  my  favour,  and  was  much  discontented  wbea 
I  gave  three  times  the  sum*     Thus  people  seek  to  save  the 
money  of  others,  in  order  to  reap  the  advantage  themselves. 
He  recommended  to  me  one  of  his  friends,  named  Miuioii,  a 
good-hearted  honest  Greek,  whose  excellent  character  was 
marked,  in  his  countenance.     He  begged  me  to  look  at  bit 
wife,  who  bad  lost  all  her  teeth  with  tbe  scurvy,  and  who  bad 
been  advised  by  a  merchant,  to  take  lemon  juice  mixed  witb 
honey.    The  good  people  thought  I  was  a  coiqurer,  who  eouM 
not  only  cure  by  the  touch,  but  even  restore  what  was  lost 
However,  these  people,  used  to  such  various  misfortunes,  do 
not  apply  to  the  physician,  so  much  for  relief,  as  to  shew  him 
their  sufferings  and  excite  his  compassion.    With  a  consolalory 
answer  they  are  oft^oi  more  contented  than  with   medicine, 
because  the  latter  reminds  them  of  frequent  disappointments. 
This  good  Greek  was  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  iiidefatigable 
guides  I  ever  had:  be  recommended  to  me  the  deep  ravine  near 
the  mill  which  we  had  seen;  we  reached  it  the  following  day, 
in  about  half  an  hour;  it  leads  in  a  straight  line  to  the  White 
Mountains,  and  to  the  village  of  Therisso,  1500  feet  above  tbe 
sea.     No  village  in  the  whole  country  round  Canea,  is  ao  ro- 
mutically  situated  as  Therisso.    The  inhabitants  are  very  poor, 
thOT  had  no  bread;  they  therefore  jnade  fire  in  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  laid  a  flat  potsherd  upon  it,  and  heated  it  They  then 
made  a  dough  of  flour  and  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and  baked 
it  on  the  potsherd.    I  could  scarcely  look  at  them  for  pity,  bat 
they  seemed  so  cheerful  when  they  brought  me  the  miseiable 
bran-like  cake,  that  1  could  not  help  tastii^  it,  and  thanking 
them .   I  returned  through  a  valley  on  the  other  side,  after  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  good^nature  and  beautr 
of  tbe  women. 

Happily,  the  repair  of  my  house  was  finished ;  for  tbe  raiaj 
weather,  which  had  kept  off  some  weeks  later  than  usaal,  now 
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qet  in  with  great  violeoee.  This  weather  was  verj  welcome 
to  the  peasaats,  who  were  busy  in  their  fields,  for  it  eiuses 
the  buds  to  swell  withotit  bursting,  and  keeps  them  back,  per- 
haps to  the  end  of  March;  after  which  thej  always  expect  a 
plentiful  supply  of  oil :  whereas,  if  the  buds  are  brought  too 
forward,  a. sadden  cold  north  wind  often  blights  them,  and 
spoils  the  crop.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  landholders,  keep  a 
part  of  their  last  year's  stock  till  this  seascni ;  the  merchants 
too,  eepeoially  the  French,  guide  themselves  by  it  in  their  spe- 
culations, so  that  a  sudden  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  oil  is 
common.  The  Greeks  cannot  maintain  a  competition  with 
them.  The  few  oliye-trees  which  they  are  sufifered  to  have, 
as  children  have  a  few  half^pence,  have  no  influence  on  the 
prices;  they  profit  by  the  rise,  only  as  merchants,  not  as 
proprietors ;  yet  they  speak  with  more  interest  of  their  few 
olive  trees,  and  are  more  grieved  at  the  failure  of  the  crop,  than 
the  indolent  Turks,  with  Uieir  immense  stores. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  accompanied  by  a  Janissary,  I 
visited  Gape  Maleca,  which  the  Greeks  merely  call  Aerotiri,  or 
Cope.  Hitherto  I  had  neither  taken  barometer  nor  thermometer 
with  me,  for  even  paper  and  pencil  were  prohibited  goods, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  smuggle  in  my  excursions.  It  was  hard 
for  me  to  be  forced  for  once  to  play  the  hypocrite,  ray  Janissary 
however  was  a  good  fellow.  I  enquired  the  Greek  name  of 
every  plant,  and  wrote  against  it  what  I  liked.  We  went  on 
foot  to  the  convent  of  the  Trinity,  and  amused  ourselves  on 
the  road  with  glowing  plants.  We  had  passed  many  hills  and 
vallieSy  when  we  saw  at  a  distance  a  row  of  the  finest  cypresses 
that  I  ever  met  with.  The  stony  way  soon  ended,  and  we  came 
to  the  fertile  plain  on  which  the  convent  stands.  This  edifice 
resembles  that  of  Arcadi,  and  we  soon  entered  an  avenue  of 
dark  cypresses  leading  to  it  On  both  sides  were  vineyards  and 
kitchen  gardens,  planted  round  with  fruit  trees,  and  a  flight  of 
steps  at  the  end  of  this  dark  cool  avenue,  led  tathe  entrance  of 
the  retreat^  where  melancholy  self-denial  was  presumed  to  dwelL 
The  convent  stands  on  the  ridge  of  mountains  behind  Cape 
Maleca,  and  was  built  by  the  Venetians;  bat  the  church  was 
not  completed.  Formerly  the  convent  was  rich,  because  there 
were  many  monks  to  till  the  ground;  but  now  they  have  scarcelv 
hands  enough  to  pick  up  the  olives,  shaken  down  by  the  winos 
in  autumo,  much  less  to  sow  the  extensive  grounds  with  com; 
so  that  two  thirds  of  their  lands  lie  waste.  In  ancient  times  there 
were  above  one  hundred  monks;  when  Tonmefort  visited  them 
only  fifty,  and  now  I  found  only  eighteen,  including  the  youngest 
fiovicea  Their  mode  of  liCe  isquite  patriarchal ;  even  the  superior 
of  the  convent  prunes  the  vines,  tends  the  bees,  and  digs  the 
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garden.  His  bands  are  a  proof,  tbat  labour  is  not  aceooDled  a 
disgrace  here.  After  the  morning  prayers  tbey  go  to  tbeir  work, 
with  spades,  hoes,  and  rakes ;  one  looks  to  the  cows,  anolher  to 
the  bakehouse:  it  is  not  merely  hired  servants  who  till  the  gromid ; 
the  novices  also  are  young  peasants,  who  intend  to  follow  tks 
mode  of  life,  and  whose  dress  does  not  at  all  differ  from  that  of 
other  peasants;  even  the  priests,  who  perform  all  the  fasctioDs, 
wear  a  black  coat  only  when  tbey  are  not  at  work.  Tbe  okiet 
novices,  who  are  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  most  diligent*  after  ther 
have  learnt  all  the  prayers,  of  which  there  are  maoy,  aod  ear 
accurately  perform  what  the  priests  do,  are  eonsecratedy  at  tbe 
proper  age,  in  the  presence  of  tbe  bishop  of  Canea.  Liecuw^ 
must  not  bie  expected  from  them>  hot  tbey  are  not  so  malieioiis 
and  crafty  as  tbey  are  generally  represented ;  tbey  rather  ap- 
proach tbe  simplicity  of  tbe  first  brethren,  who  converted  ovr 
barbarous  ancestors  to  Christianity,  diffused  kaowledgi&in  those 
times  of  ignorance  by  means  of  their  colonies,  softened  tbe  rode 
GermauJB,  and  lastly  preserved  no  small  number  of  the  classical 
writings  of  antiquity.  Thev  are  employed  tbe  whole  day  to 
let  tbe  best  tbey  have  be  devoured  by  the  Tarks,  who  xmt 
their  convent  at  pleasure,  take  what  they  like,  and  aometiaei 
carry  it  away;  and  frequently,  in  partroular  wb^i  diaorders 
take  place,  extort  money  by  main  force.  The  monks  cultivate 
wheat,  barley,  and  the  Secale  Creticum, which  makcsf^ood  Uack 
bread  of  a  peculiar  taste.  They  have  also  beans,  lentils,  vetcfaef, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  some  lupines,  but  which  are 
bitter  and  disagreeable;  allkind  of  vegetables  and  kitcheo  herbi; 
wine,  cotton,  oil,  a  little  honey,  wax  aod  fruit ;  also  butter  aad 
cheese.  Th^  grind  their  com  in  wind-mills,  which  are  situated 
in  Eastern  Crete,  on  the  highest  mountain  ridges,  twelve  or 
twenty  together;  but  in  the  western  parts,  where  there  is  pieotj 
of  water,  they  are  seldom  used. 

Upon  the  promise  of  mv  Turk  Ibrahim,  that  I  would  pajt 
every  thing  was  produced.  A  round  tea  board  was  placed 
upon  a  small  stool,  and  every  monk  set  down  a  dish,  whicii 
were  produced,  on  a  sign  from  the  superior,  from  the  boD- 
dred  comers  of  the  cloister.  The  finest  Malmsey,  yeliow  is 
gold  and  sparkling^  was  poured  flrom  tbe  decanter.  I  poured 
out  the  first  glass  upon  the  board,  and  drank  the  second,  ia 
honour  of  tbe  God  of  Wine;  the  third  Ibrahim  said  OBighl  be 
taken,  in  spite  of  Mahomet,  as  a  cordial;  he  declined  to  break 
his  vow  till  the  monks  were  dispersed ;  then  he  drank  and  said, 
he  had  not  relished  it  very  much— a  rogue.  He  was  a  verr 
good'Oiatured  fellow,  a  Janissary  indeed,  but  cheerfiil,  and  goo!l 
looking.  Hut  for  his  muslin  turban,  one  might  have  takes  him 
for  a  Greek  pf  Chios,  be  had  such  an  open  countenance;  in  tbe 
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cborcb  he  criticiaed  the  tiDsel  of  the  Greeks,  who  looked  vexed, 
but  said  Dotfatog,  bat  aftervrards  verj  urgently  begged  me  to 
Tisit  tbe  church  when  he  was  gone.   The  next  day  we  went  to 
the  convent  of  St  John,  which,  as  the  consal  informed  us,  is 
situated  in  such  a  healthy  spot,  that  it  is  considered  as  the  best 
residence  for  people  who  have  the  ague.     From  this  convent 
there  is  a  view  of  the  sea,  io  which  an  almost  perpendicular 
ravine  opens,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  the  foaming  surf  may  be 
seen,  and  in  fine  weather  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
We  descended  into  the  ravine,  and  after  proceeding  some  hun- 
dred steps,  reached  an  uncommonly  neat  hermitage.    The  her- 
mit, a  cheerful  old  Caloyer,  seemed  to  talk  to  my  Turk  as  a 
good  friend.     I  looked  at  the  Stalactites  in  his  cave  and  gave 
ct  few  paras  to  the  old  man,  at  which  my  Janissary  was  much 
pleased,  for  he  behaved  quite  diCTerently  from  the  Turks  who 
have  accompanied  other  travellers,  and  by  whom  all  Greeks 
were  usually  treated  like  a  herd  of  cattle.     There  was  a  noble 
pride  in  this  young  man,  who,  though  a  Turk,  felt  a  satisfaction 
in  accompanying  a  Frank,  and  instead  of  tormenting  the  Greeks, 
tried  to  obtain  presents  for  them,and  seemed  always  ready  to  put 
me  in  mind,  in  ccute  I  had  forgotten  it.  He  expressed  particular 
pleasure  that  I  had  given  tbe  hermit  something,  and  afterwards, 
when  we  were  returning  home  from  St.  Trinity,  he  earnestly 
begged  me  for  the  two  dollars  which  I  had  determined  to  give 
to  tbe  convent  for  my  reception,  took  them,  ran  to  meet  the 
superior,  and  put  them  into  his  hand  with  a  look,  which  seemed 
to  say,  ^^  Yot^take  us  for  interested  people,  such  as  you  may 
perhaps  be  yourselves,  that  we  compel  you  to  receive  and  treat 
us  for  the  sake  of  the  Franks,  to  get  our  services  the  better  paid. 
Not  on  your  account  but  on  my  own  I  give  you  this  money.^ 
When  I  questioned  him,  on  the  way,  why  he  had  done  so,  he 
said,  "  the  Greeks  I  know,  every  where  speak  ill  of  us ;  for  the 
sake  of  one  they  abuse  us  all,  to  make  the  greater  merit  of  their 
sacrifices,  and  to  degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  Franks."  Though 
be  expressed  this  very  confusedly  and  obscurelv  in  Italian,  I  un- 
derstood him  very  well,  and  I  was  happy  that  this  excursion  had 
given  me  a  better  opinion,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks. 

On  the  way  over  the  rock,  we  perceived  some  steps,  said  to 
be  185  in  number,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  called 
Catfaolico,  in  a  most  romantic  situation.  Some  parts  were  still 
entire ;  we  did  not  find  on  the  rock  of  the  cave  the  rare  Diptam 
of  Crete,  which  Tournefort  saw,  but  the  tree  pink,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  plants  of  this  island.  Besides  this  pink,  (Dian- 
(hue  arboreuSf)  Gnaphalium  ori^ntale^  and  Prenanthes  acanthi- 
foUeky  1  found  several  other  rare  plants.    The  first  far  excels 
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when  in  flower  all  other  pinks.  Conceive  a  dwarf  tree,  witk 
a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man*s  arm,  and  the  crown  of  which  u 
formed  by  a  circle  of  thick  branches,  ending  in  tufts  of  pinks 
which  blossom  during  six  months  in  the  year,  I  gathered  ti^ 
best  seeds  of  this  beautiful  flower,  and  fine  plants  have  hee^ 
raised  from  them  in  our  greenhouses.  The  discovery  of  th*s 
plant  was  much  more  interesting  to  me  than  a  narrow  ciirtj 
cave,  dangerous  both  to  the  guide  and  the  traveller,  which  is 
said  to  be  several  hundred  paces  in  length.  My  attentioa  was 
more  engaged  by  some  defaced  fresco. paintings  on  the  nalL 
This  is  the  only  point  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Maleca,  at 
which  a  ship  can  land.  On  the  beach  we  found  a  strong  arch, 
under  which  a  good  boat  lay  dry,  protected  from  the  sua  and 
from  the  waves,  which  dashed  over  it. 

We  hastened  to  reach  home  this  day,  and  made  the  more 
expedition,  as  the  sun  approached  the  horizon,  and  the  gates  of 
every  Turkish  town  are  shut  exactly  at  sun-set;  so  that  the 
stranger  is  often  obliged  to  return  for  the  night,  to  the  jiext 
village. 

A  ship  from  Tripoli  arrived  in  the  port,  with  nearly  fifty 
Kegro  slaves  on  board,  who  were  soon  landedf  and  sold  sii^y 
to  Turkish  inhabitants  as  house  servants ;  the  price  was  from 
three  to  five  hundred  piasters  each.    They  seemed  either  act  to 
feel  their  misfortune  from  insensibility, or  by  feigned  cheerfulDess 
to  dispel  the  idea,  that  they  are  become  merchandize,  degraded, 
and  placed  on  a  level  with  the  beasts.  The  Turks  alone  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  slaves — a  melancholy  privilege-*-to  have 
the   exclusive  right  of  degrading  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
consequently  themselves.  This  ship  soon  sailed  again  for  Tunis. 
Many  Turkish  merchants,  who  bad  waited  for  an  opportunity, 
went  with  it.    The  firing  of  a  gun,  as  a  signal  for  the  departure 
of  the  vessel,   was  answered  from  the  castle,  which  drew  me 
out  upon  the  balcony.    In  a  short  time  another  vessel  appeared 
in  the  horizon,  which,  as  it  approached,  I  perceived  by  the  flag 
to  be  Russian.    As  it  passed  through  the  narrow  entrance,  the 
sails  were  lowered ;  but  being  lightly  laden,  it  was  in  danger 
of  striking  on  a  rock,  under  our  balcony.     The  Mahonaetans, 
who  recognized  the  Russian  flag,  and  who  hate  and  fear  the 
Russians  more  than  any  nation,  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  run  aground,   but  the  dexterity  of  some  Greek  sailors 
saved  it  from  destruction. 

In  the  various  excursions  which  I  made  in  the  environs  of 

,  Canea,  in  March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  I  became  more 

acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  this  island,  which  increased  my 

desire  to  visit  the  other  part$  of  it :  I  had  not  yet  been  to  the 
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district  of  the  Sphakiotes,  Retlimo,  Caudia,  Lassiti,  and  the 
most  easterly  Stia.     I  first  visited  the  country  about  Kissamo, 
ascended  Mount  Tytirus,  but  took  care  not  to  go  too  far,  to* 
enter  bouses,  or  to  pass  the  night  there,  for  the  consul  had 
advised  me  to  avoid  these  places,  because  the  plague  bad  been 
there  during  the  winter ;  many  villages  were  half  depopulated ,'* 
and  besides,  all  people  coming  from  that  quarter  were  stopped' 
before  the  city.     I  saw  no  reason  to  deviate  from  his  advice, 
and  kept  upon  the  Spbakiote  mountains.  At  last  I  endeavoured 
to  make  some  excursions  towards  Rettimo.     I  came  towards 
Calives,  where  I  was  stopped  by  the  rivulet  of  Apicorono,  the 
ancient  river  Ampbimela,  now   called  Tchiliarl.     A  Greek* 
peasant  unyoked  bis  plough^  and  carried  me  over  on  his  horse, 
sitting  behind.     This  tract  on  the  bay  of  Suda,  was  rich  in 
vegelatioQ;   the  fortress,  which  lay  opposite  to  me  upon  an- 
island,  remained  for  a  great  many  years,  after  the  conquest  of 
Crete  by  the  Turks,  in  the  bands  of  the  Venetians,  as  well  as 
Garbusa,  at  the  western  end  of  it,  till  they  were  both  given  up 
by  a  convention,  and  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  a  cask^ 
of  ducats,  which  was  paid  to  the  Venetian  governor,  who  after-' 
wards  lived  at  Constantinople  upon  the  wealth  thus  acquired,* 
known  by  the  nick*-name  of  Lord  of  Garbusa.   I  sent  my  guide 
Manoli  back  with  plants,  and  took  a  Turk  to  accompany  me. 
He  was  an  old  soldier,  and  could  pronounce  pretty  distinctly- 
the  name  of  Landon,  of  whom  he  spoke  with  much  respect. 
He  was  recommended  to  me  at  Calives,  because  he  spoke  a 
little  Italian.     He  had  been  at  Belgrade,  and  had  also  been  in' 
other  campaigns,  and  told  me  of  his  own  accord,  how  diflBcult- 
it  was  to  witfaiitand  European  powers;  the  close  ranks,  he  said, 
the  steadiness  of  the  troops,  the  silence  and  regularity  of  their: 
motions,  and  above  all,  the  terrible  cannons,  nearly  every  ball* 
of  which  takes  effect,  are  the  causes  that  the  Turks  must  always 
give  way.     Then  too,  he  said,  every  man  regularly  received 
his  bread,  bis  clothing,  and  all  he  required;  in  the  Turkish 
army  on  tte  contrary,  every  man  must  provide  bis  own  clothing, 
arms,  bread,  and  every  other  necessary ;  some  part  of  the  corps 
bad  abundance,  while  another  sufifered  want:  when  they  had 
a  large  supply,  extravagance  and  disorder  prevailed,  but  this 
was  commonly  succeeded  by  a  general  scarcity.     Often  they 
bad  nothing  at  all,  many  then  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  plun- 
dering, no  order,  and  no  command  was  respected.   The  enemy 
bad  only  to  retire  and  weary  the  troops,  they  fell  into  confu- 
sion, and  every  thing  was  lost.     His  frank  communicativeness 
made  me  smile,  and  ask  him,  if  he  had  ever  been  taken  prisoner 
by  us.    He  confessed  it,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  manner 
in  which  captives  are  treated,  particularly  now  in  Russia,  and 
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the  sabstance  of  bis  concluding  remark  was;  '*  that  it  w£5 
better  to  be  a  prisoner  to  an  European  power,  than  a  free  soldier 
in  the  Turkish  army." 

At  Calives  I  had  calljed  on  tbe  Papa,  or  Greek  <x>uDtrr 
priest,  to  obtain  a  mule  to  cariy  me  to  Rettimo,  bat  nooe  was 
to  be  had,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  on  foot.     I  therefore  set 
out  with  my  Turk,  who  affirmed  that  he  could  carry  an  niock 
as  a  mule,  and  this  was  the  reason  that  I  could  obtain  none; 
he  SjEiid  that  he  was  both  my  porter  and  my  Janissary.     Tbe 
Turks  in  Calives,  who  had  been  represented  to  me   as  Tery 
malicious,  firmly  believed  that  I  bad  some  other  infenlioDs, 
and  because  I  enquired  the  way  to  the  Sphakiotes,  that  I  was 
going  to  induce  them  to  revolt     They  could  not  comprdiend 
my  business  because  I  wrote  so  much  ;  but  they  did  not  veDtare 
to  do  any  thing  against  me,  because  I  spoke  of  firmans,  and  ia 
tbe  evening  gave  consolation  or  good  advice  to  the  patieoU 
who  crowded  to  consult  me ;  I  even  visited  their  bouses  and 
harems,  (because  the  women  required  it.)    They  were  refj 
well  pleased  with  my  prescriptions,  for  I  did  not  ask  any  thio^ 
for  my  trouble,  and  1  thereby  obtained  the  advantage  of  ob- 
serving tbe  interior  of  their  houses,  their  customs,  and  Tarious 
diseases.     If  I  met  with  any  interesting  case,  I  took  pleasure 
in  enquiring  into  it,  made  them  describe  accurately  all  tbe 
symptoms,  and   gave  good  words  where  no  relief  coold  be 
afforded.     I  hardly  think  that  any  hospital  in  Europe  could 
produce  in  one  or  many  years,  such  a  variety  of  diseases  as  I 
bad  in  one  year  the  opportunity  of  observing  in  this  island. 
All  crowded  round  me  and  implored  my  help. 

The  worthy  old  clergyman  was  a  man  who  had  the  most 
pleasing  countenance  perhaps  that  I  had  seen  in  the  whole 
island  ;  he  was  father  of  three  amiable  children,  and  a  bappy 
husband,  whereas  tbe  Caloyers  are  never  married,  and  lead  a 
monastic  life,  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.     He  gave  nse 
up  his  room  and  his  best  bed,  and  entertained  me  as  well  as  be 
was  able.     He  informed  me  of  the  suspicions  of  the  Turks,  and 
that  the  object  of  their  very  frequent  visits,  to  him  had  been  to 
watch  me.     I  had  unreservedly  expressed  my  opinion  to  them, 
joked  and  conversed  without  embarrassment,  so  that  in  the 
end  they  did  not  know  what  to  think.     The  priest  conducted 
me  to  the  bedchamber,  and  begged  me,  quite  privately,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  confess  to  him,  by  the  great  God,  when 
the  hour  of  tbe  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  from  their  dreadful 
slavery  should  come.     The  man  really  thought  that  1  had  come 
to  the  insignificant  Calives  with  such  intenticms.    He  begged  me 
^^^OM^J  and  movingly,  that  I  could  not  help  telling  him  a 
falsehood,  and  said,  "  that  m  two  years  muck  would  hofpen 
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fkeir  advanldgtj  and  that  they  had  hopes  <^  being 
*  ''  the  Seven  Islands.'^ 


VThaterer  might  have  been  the  coosei^aences,  I  could  not 
Tuse  to  give  this  transitory  satisfaction  to  this  venerable  man. 
ontented,  and  thanking  God,  with  lifted  arms,  he  bowed  his 
b^ad,  and   profound  feeling  animated  his  countenance.     As 
e^^^nts  have  turned  out,  I  shall  certainlj  palss  in  hii  eyes  for  an 
e^roiMirj  connected  with  the  League.     In  the  morning  I  settled 
y  account  with  this  good  man,  who  afterwards  visited  me  at 
anea,  and  continued  mj  journey  to  Rettimo  with  Mustapha, 
-my  Tdrk.     We  arrived  there  the  next  day  at  noon,  where  I 
Cocmd  several  Europeans.    I  prepared  the  residence  to  which 
r    intended  shortly  to  remove.     Among  a  crowd  of  persons 
collected  to  see  the  vessels  enter  the  harbour  of  Rettimo,  I' 
perceived  a  person  in  an  European  dress,  who  came  up  to  me 
tind  introduced  himself  as  the  physician  of  the  place.     He 
spoke  pretty  good  Italian,  said  that  he  had  been  some  years  in 
t  be  hospital  at  Mo9cow,  and  that  he  had  Russian  certificates 
eiod  protection:   I  thought  this  probable,  because  he  spoke 
Russian  very  well,  and  otherwise  could  not  have  worn  an  Eu« 
ropean  dress.     He  was  very  polite,  and  convinced  me,  by  his 
loeal  knowledge  and  accurate  conception  of  my  plan,  that  he 
^pv^ooM  be  extremely  useful  to  me.     He  had  good  medical 
atlainmenfs,  knew  the  local  Greek,  OfficinaU  and  even  some 
Lkinnean  names  of  some  of  the  most  important  plants.    What 
particularly  pleased  me  was,  his  having  procured,  at  great 
expense  from  Constantinople,  good  vaccine  matter,  and  Intro- 
daced  the  cow-pox  into  Crete,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.     He 
^vas  now  in  Rettimo  for  this  purpose,  and  taught  his  brothers 
to  perform  this  simple  operation.     I  the  more  readily  accepted 
bie  proposal  to  aceompany  me  through  the  whole  island,  as  he 
saia  he  had  no  business  to  hinder  him,  and  only  requested  me 
to  communicate  to  him  occasionally  all  useful  information, 
and  merely  provide  for  his  board  and  lodging  eind  some  trifles. 
With  all  his  good  qualities  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was 
disagreeable  to  me,  which  prevented  me  from  placing  full 
confidence  in  him,  which  was  the  more  unpleasant,  as  I  could 
not  do  without  him ;  however,  the  real  attachment  and  constant 
proofs  of  his   sincere  friendship,   made  .me  overlook  many' 
unfavourable  observation  which  I  heard  respecting  him.  -  He 
lived  at  Melidoni,  where  Toumefort,  when  collecting  the  Lau- 
danum,  was  hindered  from  visiting  the  remarkable  caverns 
vv4th  inscriptions.    There  was  now  no  difliculty  in  examining 
these  caverns ;  the  owner  of  the  estate  being  represented  as  one 
of  the  most  worthy  Turks  in  the  island. 
•   Out  of  the  eity  walls  I  found  some  miserable  hutir  in  which 
V>v^GEA  and  Travels,  iVb.  XLVIII.  Fol.  VII £.    a 
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the  lepers  lived.  They  requested  alms,  bjit  not  relief;  for  of 
this  they  have  long  renounced  all  hope.  Their  wretcbedaess  is 
not  to  be  descril^ ;  and  the  notion  attached  to  the  word 
leprosy,  by  which  a  disorder  of  the  skin  is  understood,  is  ei- 
tremely  incomplete.     I  now  returned  to  Canea. 

My  new  attendant,  Georgi,  requested  me  to  come  back  to 
Rettimo,  where  he  would  nvait  for  me.  The  vegetation  was 
not  very  forward  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  as  I  could  soon 
arrange  my  affairs  at  Canea,  I  consented.  After  I  had  reached 
my  residence  at  Canea,  I  showed  Mustapha  my  firman  from 
Constantinople,  to  satisfy  his  scruples  respecting  my  under- 
taking. It  is  true  he  could  not  read  it,  but  be  admired  tbe 
thickness  and  smoothness  of  the  paper,  more  than  the  Turkish 
characters,  which  he  could  not  comprehend. 

The  more  I  became  acquainted  with  the  country  round  about 
Canea,  the  more  unwilling  I  was  to  leave  that  city.  Tbe 
delay  became  still  more  considerable  when  the  Pacha  himself 
wrote  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Musselim  of  Ret- 
timo,  which  his  secretary  lost.  He  begged  us  to  have  a  little 
patience,  and  not  to  offend  the  Pacha,  who  thought  that  I  had 
long  since  set  out  This  cost  two  weeks ;  at  last,  however,  be 
was  obliged  to  ask  the  Pacha  for  a  second  letter,  which  he 
obtained  with  great  trouble  and  vexation.  Meantime  our  ex- 
cellent Consul,  Paul  Barbieri,  daily  urged  my  departure— the 
plague  having  already  shown  itself  near  the  city.  He  ofteo 
visited  me  to  see  the  plants  \  collected,  many  of  which  he 
greatly  admired,  and  lamented  that  he  was  born  in  a  barba- 
rous country,  where  the  conversation  of  Europeans  was  the 
only  indemnity  for  the  want  of  other  means  of  obtaining 
scientific  knowledge.  He  visited  me  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
but  seeing  country  people  in  my  anti-room>  immediately  re- 
tired, after  seriously  representing  to  me  the  danger  of  tbe 
plague.  But  what  could  I  do  with  people  who  came  to  me 
imploring  advice,  consolation,  or  medicine.  I  did  what  1 
could ;  every  one  was  allowed  to  come,  and  I  had  no  want  of 
visits.  At  last,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Consul,  and  shut  my  house. 

The  day  before  my  departure,  Nicoletto,  a  Cephalonian  by 
birth,  came  dressed  in  his  be$t  clothes  and  begged  me  to  foilovr 
him ;  the  bishop,  he  said,  had  sent  him  to  me,  to  ask  me  to 
attend  his  sick  brother.  I  represented  to  Nicoletto  that  this 
was  an  absurd  request,  at  this  time,  when  persons  had  died  of 
the  plague  near  the  city,  and  tbe  Franks  had  already  shot 
themselves  up  in  their  houses.  This  he  could  not  deny ;  but  ob- 
served, that  he  exposed  himself  to  the  danger,  if  there  was  anj, 
but  that  it  was  not  probable  tbe  plague  would  break  out  first 
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it)  the  bouse  of  the  bishop ;  besides,  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
patient,  and  it  was  onlj  an  attack  of  his  usual  eboiic.     I  replied, 
that  1  was  not  satisfied  with  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder, 
especially  at  this  time.     However,  the  recollection  that  he  who 
may  one  day  need  belp  himself,  must  not  deny  it  to  another, 
prevailed.     I  went  unwillingly,  indeed,  but  1  did  go,  for  I 
might  use  precautions.     The  Bishop  of  Canea,  a  very  well- 
informed  polite  man,  received  me  in  the  manner  of  the  country, 
and  invited  me  to  sit  down  by  him  on  the  divan.     Pipes  and 
coffee  were  brought,  as  usual,  but  I  shortened  my  visit  by  en* 
quiring  for  his  brother.     The  deacon,  a  young  man,  conducted 
us  to  tbe  small  room  in  which  tbe  patient  lay.     I  immediately 
looked  for  the  symptoms  which  are  said  to  accompany  the 
plague,  carefully  remaining  in  the  middle  of  the  room.     1  did 
not  find  them  ;  but  bis  answers  were  so  confused,  that  I  became 
uneasy.     1  perceived,  too,  that  he  told  falsehoods.     I  addressed 
him  roughly,  and  told  him  I  knew  by  the  symptoms  that  he 
bad  not  the  cholic ;  on  which,  quite  confounded,  be  shewed  me 
that  he  bad  tbe  swellings  which  accompany  the  plague.     I  asked 
bim  why,  if  he  knew  his  situation,  he  had  dared  to  send  for 
me,  and  expose  me  to  a  danger  which  might  be  more  fatal  to 
me  than  to  himself?     He  did  not  venture  to  answer,  and  I  went 
away.     Nicoletto  and  the  other  persons  in  the  house  had  not 
understood  the  conversation.     I  asked  plainly  if  he  had  ever 
bad  the  plague,  which  he  had  formerly  refused  to  confess,  and 
tbey  told  me  that  he  had  had  it  four  times,  but  imperfectly. 
I  therefore  was  not  quite  certain,  and  in  my  confusion,  as  also 
not  to  spread  alarm  in  the  city,  I  avoided  giving  warning  of 
tbe  approaching  danger.     J  feared,  too,  that  it  had  already 
broken  out  in  several  places,  and  conjectured  that  they  had 
understood  me  in  the  house  of  the  bishop.      I  was  equally  un* 
certain  about  my  own  fate,  for  I  could  not  possibly  recollect 
whether  I  bad  touched  the  patient  or  not.     The  bishop,  and 
almost  every  body  in  his  house,  had  been  about  him,  and  had 
touched  me  and  my  clothes.     Nicoletto  asked  me  for  medi- 
cines, and  I   was  obliged  to  prescribe,     Reynieri  made  them 
up,  and  I  advised  the  Cephalonian  to  be  careful,  because  I  was 
not  certain  whether  it  was  the  plague.     My  situation  was  un« 
pleasant ;  when  I  arrived  at  the  consur«,  he  offered  me  his 
band,  but  I  drew  back,  and  likewise  refused  to  sit  down. 
Happily  I  soon  learnt  the  reason  why  the  consul  seemed  so 
pleased,  when  he  produced  in  triumph,  the  lost  letter  of  the 
Pacha,  and  delivered  it  to  me.     I  had  scarcely  put  it  into  my 
pocket  when  he  wanted  to  read  it,  but  I  turned  it  off  with  a 
joke.    To  avoid  taking  leave  of  him,  and  perhaps  touching 
bim,  I  hastened  away,  pretending  I  had  forgotten  something, 
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and  would  soon  returo.    I  looked  fpr  horses  or  moles  ia  onier 
to  escape  by  flight  the  yery  next  day,  when  loekil j  two  of  Bf 
good  friends  from  Hetttmo,  whither  I  intended  to  go,  arrired 
QQ  mules,  which  were  to  go  back,  and  I  immediately  ordered 
them  for  the  next  day.     One  of  the  mules  smelt  at  aie,  mad 
leaped  aside  terrified ;  &ot  I  did  not  ascribe  it  to  the  true  eame. 
l  likewise  appointed  the  Janissary  to ^ comet  and  engaged  Ali, 
the  brother  of  Ibrahim,  who  was  accustomed  to  acconpaay 
travellers  through  the  islandi     When  I  returned  home,  acd 
fpund  my  attendant,  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears  ;  bat  I 
was  soon  filled  with  anger  at  tbe  worthless  patient,  who,  thoa^ 
I  had  often  spoken  to  him  of  his  illness  before,  concealed  that 
be  bful  already  bad  the  plague.     I  informed  my  gardener  of 
what  had  passed,  and  told  him  my  suspicion,  and  that  1  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  him,  as  nobody  would  receiTe  him; 
many  of  our  things  could  not  be  removed ;  varioaa  circuo- 
stanoes  obliged  us  to  return  to  our  house  in  the  town,  and  I  did 
not  know  whether  the  plague  would  spread.    I  chariged  him  not 
to  copae  near  me ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  make  me  easy^  and 
did  not  make  any  difference  in  his  conduct.     I  represented  to 
hifOi  tbe  necessity  of  taking  precautions,  and  prescribed  to 
him  minutely  what  be  should  do,  all  which  he  prooiised  to 
pbserve,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  entertain  any  fear.     For 
me  nothing  remained  but  flight,  and  in  the  DPKvning  I  had  the 
mules  loaded,  and  sent  them  out  of  the  town,  not  wishiag 
to  ride  through  tbe  streets.    It  was  on  the  S3d  of  April  when 
I  left  Canea,  with  painful  feelings,  a«  I  foresaw  that  tbe  plague 
i(rould  inevitably  break  out ;  bat  which  I  did  not  TeDtiue  to 
say  in  the  city,  as  I  should  have  increased  tbe  alnrm ;  and  be- 
sides, all  tbe  Europeans  aiud  Greeks  were  already  oa  their 
guard.     I  desired  my  gardener  to  go,  if  he  ptaBsed»  to  tbe 
mountains,  and  botanize  in  the  Sphakiot^  district,  and  left  him 
a  considerable  sum,  to  be  prepared  agaiast  all  events. 
.  Wh^  I  got  out  of  the  gate,  where  the  countrymaa  and  the 
Janissary  waited  for  me,  and  1  approached  the  handaome  mate 
intended  for  my  use,  it  again  beg^:i  to  snort  and  to  start.    I  did 
aot  regard  this,  held  it  fast»  and  thought  it.would  be  quiet  wb^  1 
was  mounted ;  but  it  became  furious,  threw  me  violently,  and  my 
{opt  hanging  in  the  stirrup,  it  woqld  have  dragged  me  over  the 
stony  ground,  and  dashed  me  to  pieces  with  its  ho^fs,  bad  not 
th^  bvstandem  stopped  it,  when  mv  Janissary  disengaged  my 
foot  from  the  stirrup.  .  All  ascribed  the  violepce  of  the  muto 
to  the  fear  of  my  European  dress ;  but  I  remained  silent,  be* 
pause  I  guessed  the  true  cause.    For  why  had  it,  only  the 
evening  before,  quietly  carried  my  Greek  friend  Baleete,  who 
wore  tbe  same  dres^  ?     I  felt  as  if  a  dagger  pierced  me,  fron 
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tlie  convicUon  that  the  male  smelt  the  infection  of  the  plague, 
irrhicb  many  moles  are  known  to  do.  I  dared  not  express  my 
anxiety,  and  mounted  the  other,  which  was  an  old  mule. 
Rain  coming  on,  I  took  leave  of  my  gardener  with  tears, 
communicated  to  him  my  melancholy  thougbti,  and  authorised 
him,  in  an  Italian  letter,  in  case  of  a  bad  issue,  to  take  my 
property  and  return  to  Europe.  The  fine  mule  which  the 
Janifliary  mounted,  galloped  on,  snorted,  and  fled  from  me. 
We  were  overtaken  by  the  rain,  which  wetted  me  through, 
and  we  took  shelter  in  a  chapel,  built  by  a  pious  Turk,  for  the 
protection  of  travellers.  The  shower  was  soon  over,  and  the 
-wind  and  sun  dried  our  clothes.  The  black  clouds  buog  over 
the  snowy  mountains,  and  made  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
silver  cones  of  the  Spkakiote  chain,  shining  in  the  sun. 

If  the  fear  of  the  mule  had  at  first  appeared  singular,  its 
manner  was  now  still  more  inexplicable.  On  my  coming 
near  it  trembled,  snorted  at  first,  then  smelt,  and  snuffed  up  the 
air  without  starting,  and  probably  not  smelling  any  thing  more, 
became  quite  gentle,  and  its  fear  had  vanished.  Without  de- 
siring to  impose  my  opinion  upon  any  one,  I  conceived  that  the 
rain  had  washed  off  the  infectious  smell  that  probably  hung 
about  my  clothes,  and  if  we  may  trust  to  the  succeeding  quietness 
of  the  mule,  the  contagious  matter  also,  as  we  know  that' in* 
fected  clothes  may  be  entirely  purified  by  washing  in  clean 
water,  nay,  even  by  exposure  to  the  open  air. 

We  rode  past  the  harbour  of  Suda,  formerly  Amphimalia. 
In  Niochorio,  the  Timavian  springs  were  smoking,  which  I 
looked  at  with  great  attention.  The  water  rushing  from  the 
rocks  appeared  to  be  boiHng  hot.  Near  this  village  we  dined, 
and  in  the  next  inn  paid  three  piasters  for  nothing,  for  the  verv 
good  reason,  that  just  before  a  Turk  demanded  of  the  land- 
lord, a  Greek,  **  a  present  of  twenty-four  piasters.^  The  bar- 
barous Turku  are  often  g^iltv  of  such  extortions  in  this  islandi 
sioee  the  time  of  Osman-Pacha,  the  present  Pachas  being 
a^om  able  to  employ  severity. 

The  road  ia  tliis  pleasant  valley  now  led  over  the  Armiro,  a 
rivulet  which  falls  into  the  sea  beyond  Cape  Drepanum.  Fine 
olive  gardens  have  replaced  the  thick  forests  which  lately 
lined  the  road,  and  were  infested  by  robbers,  who  were  so 
daring,  that  it  was  necessary  to  travel  in  whole  caravans  well 
armed*  These  banditti  are  now  destroyed,  the  woods  eat 
dowDi  and  the  trees  are  every  where  a  musket-shot  distant  from 
the  road.  We  then  passed  over  a  bridge,  called  Palaeocamara, 
or  the  old  bridge.  Thence  on  the  right  hand,  towards  the 
mountains,  is  the  only  pass  which  leads  to  the  high  land 
Sphakia,  towards  which  my  Janissary  turned  to  call  upon  a 
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Greek,  who  lived  in  a  village  called  Masa.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  road  which  we  now  entered ;  it  was  like  another  Appiaa 
way,  for  it  was  nearly  two  fathoms  hroad,  consisting  of  lar^ 
flat  stones,  closely  joined,  so  that  it  perfectly  resembled  an 
ancient  causeway.  It  led  to  Masa,  a  miserable  village,  the 
walls  of  which  must  belong  to  an  ancient  city,  for  their  ap- 
pearance evidently  shewed  them  to  be  antique.  Masa  seems 
much  to  resemble  the  Matium  of  Pliny,  no  other  name  of  any 
antient  city  of  Crete  agrees  with  it.  Matium  cannot,  however* 
be  here ;  and  Mycent-,  built  by  Agamemnon,  seems  alone  to 
correspond  with  this  Majsa.  We  passed  the  night  here^  and  on 
the  following  day  reached  Rettimo,  by  way  of  Armiro.  We 
rode  in  at  a  different  gate,  because  the  guard  always  stops 
European  travellers,  and  demands  a  present.  Greeks  not  being 
permitted  to  ride  in  at  the  city  gate,  but  always  obliged  to 
dismount,  while  the  Europeans  are  allowed  only  on  payment 
of  a  present ;  and  the  Turks  alone,  whether  rich  or  poor,  are 
free.  The  Janissary  who  had  foreseen  it,  wished  to  avoid  it 
by  choosing  another  gate;  but  here,  too,  notwithstandiog  his 
remonstrances,  the  guards  seized  my  mule's  bridle,  demanded 
a  present,  and  threatened  to  pull  me  off  if  I  attempted  to  force 
my  way.  I  gave  no  present,  the  guard  being  so  unreasonable 
as  to  demand  a  Spanish  dollar ;  but  hastened  with  my  letters 
of  recommendation,  and  my  firman,  to  the  Motsallem  of 
Rettimo.  He  was  very  angry,  and  ordered  the  hot  yoong 
fellow  to  be  put  for  six  hours  into  a  cool  chamber,  having  first 
read  my  firman,  which  stated  that  no  tribute  or  the  like  was 
to  be  demanded  of  me.  This  had  its  efiFe€t ;  as  I  made  fre- 
quent excursions,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  dollar 
every  time  I  rode  out  or  in,  or  else  be  forced  to  the  humiliation 
of  going  on  foot.  The  soldier,  indeed,  did  not  forget  it,  and 
seized  my  mule  by  the  bridle  the  next  time  ;  this  he  did,  how. 
ever,  only  as  a  trial,  thinking  to  frighten  me,  like  the  oppressed 
Greeks;  but  well  knowing  the  satisfaction-  which  had  been 
given  me,  I  scolded  him  heartily,  snatched  the  bridle  out  of  his 
hand,  and  asked  him,  if  the  Sultan  had  no  authority  in  this 
island,  as  the  Pacha  of  Canea  bad  tcrtd  him  ?  Here  an  old  Turk 
very  prudently  interfered,  and  led  the  soldier  off,  to  spare  him 
the  disgrace  of  yielding.  However,  I  sometimes  sent  to  the 
guard  a  small  present  of  one  or  two  piasters;  for  if  we  are 
bound  not  to  sacrifice  our  national  honour,  it  is  yet  not  good 
to  make  the  people  yoUr  enemies,  and  it  is  often  only  necessary 
to  shew  that  we  need  not  if  we  will  not.  The  Greek  metro- 
poiitan  alone  is  the  only  person  of  his  nation  in  the  island,  who 
has  the  legal  right  to  enter  the  city  gate,  either  on  a  horse  or  a 
mule;  even  bishops  and  abbots,  which  dignities,  however,  are 
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of  ItHle  sgBiflcation  bere»  are  obliged  to  dismooot  Without  the 
gates,  and  give  their  mules  to  their  servant^.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  sensible  mortifications  to  the  Greek  nation;  In  general, 
a  Greek  is  not  allowed  in  the  city  to  ride  in  the  streets.  A 
couutryman,  who  had  for  sale  a  quantity  of  toys,  little  baskets, 
&c.  being  unable  to  lead  his  ass  with  both  his  hands  full,  i^- 
mained  sitting  upon  it  in  the  city ;  on  which  a  troop  of  Turks 
immediately  collected,  who  struck  the  animal  on  the  hind  legs, 
so  that  it  stumbled,  and  the  poor  peasant  fell  into  the  deep 
xnud^  and  had  all  his  goods  broken.  Am  the  poor  fellow  began 
to  cry^  I  waited  till  he  passed  me  in  order  to  give  him  some- 
thing. 

The  Greeks  would  willingly  put  up  witt  many  extortions, 
if  only  these  wretched  barbarians  did  not  at  all  times  make 
tfacm  feel  their  dependence  in  so  mortifying  a  manner.  No- 
thing, is  more  intolerable  than  when  the  well-educated  man  has 
to  ask  anything  of  a  rude  upstart,  or  when  one  whp  has  fallen 
into  unmerited  poverty,  has  a  Jew  creditor ;  the  situation  of 
both,  indeed,  is  lamentable ;  but  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  is 
far  more  oppressive,  the  richest  of  them  not  being  seoure  from 
the  insults  of  the  poorest  Turkish  beggar.  When  any  thing  .at 
all  disagreeable  happened  to  me,  I  immediately  related  it,  by 
my  interpreter,  on  my  visits  to  the  sick.  I  told  my  grievances 
to  some  one  of  the  rich  and  distinguished  Turks,  whom  I  con« 
sented  to  visit  for  some  imaginary  or  fashionable  jsickness; 
this  succeeded,  and  I  had  no  further  trouble.  If  I  rode  out 
alone,  the  Greeks  begged  me  to  mount  at  my  own  house,  and 
so  to  ride  out  as  if  without  thinking  of  it.  This,  appeared  to 
tbem  some  indemnity,  and  I  readily  did  it  to  oblige  the  good 
people.  I  took  up  my  lodging,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
plate,  in  the  house  of  the  merchant  Stehlianaci,  from  whom  the 
Pacha  had  forcibly  taken  his  convenient  house,  situated  on  the 
harbour,  for  a  third  part  of  the  value,  because  it  pleased  him, 
and  who  now  dwelt  in  the  house  belonging  to  the  Convent 
Arcadi.  My  residence  was  extremely  agreeable  and  pleasant, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  one  more 
suitable  for  me.  In.this  house  I  met  with  son\<3  Austrian  mer- 
chants and  captains,  from  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  who  wer^  here  to 
purchase  oil,  and  to  take  it  to  Venice.  T bay  are  yery  partiftl 
to  Austria,  because,  since  the  cession  of  Dalmatia  to  the  Aus- 
trian government,  their  trade,  which  was  before  very  confined^ 
has  become  extensive  and  flourishing. 

Rettimo  lias  a  small  harbour,  which  was  some,  years  ago 
improved,  cleansed,  and  rendered  fit  to  receive  sm^ill  yejisels,  a 
circumstance  which  deserves  an  honp^orable  nlace.  in  the  trnpals 
of  the  Turkish  government.    The. f pr tress  I^s  upon  a  rock^at 
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the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  is  the  best  fort  of  the  three 
cities  of  this  island.  The  town  is  pretty,  less  than  Canea,  with 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  almost  alt 
adorned  with  wooden  booths  or  shops ;  the  market-place  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  is  lively  ;  the  by-streets  consist  of  walls, 
with  doors,  and  a  few  small  lattice  windows ;  the  fronts  being 
turned  the  other  way.  The  town  probably  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Rithymna.  The  inhabitants  are  reputed  to  be 
the  most  obliging  in  the  whole  island  ;  even  the  Turks  of 
Rettimo  are  less  barbarous.  The  Greek  women  are  said  to  be 
the  handsomest  and  mildest,  which  every  traveller  must  con- 
firm. The  conversation  is  not  so  dull  as  in  other  places,  the 
women  being  allowed  much  more  freedom  in  their  behaviour 
in  the  agreeable  private  gardens.  The  environs  of  the  town, 
however,  are  desolate ;  only  the  road  to  Arcadi  is  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  and  the  neighbouring  district  of  Milopotamo 
makes  up  for  all.  They  have  ripe  grapes  already,  in  the  first 
half  of  July,  just  when  cherries  go  out. 

Rettimo  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1647,  and  has  not  now 
a  Pacha  of  its  own,  as  in  Tournefort's  time;  but  a  Motsallem, 
who  depends  on  the  Pacha  of  Canea,  who  is  again  under  the 
Chief  Pacha  of  Candia,  but  never  obeys  him.  About  half  a 
league  on  the  road  to  Candia,  begin  the  gardens  which  are 
called  Perivoglia  ;  they  are  the  finest  in  the  island,  and  famish 
many  kinds  of  very  excellent  vegetables.  I  had  scarcely 
arrived  when  Georgi  found  me  out,  and  advised  me  to  dismiss 
the  troublesome  Janissary.  I  approved  of  his  advice,  because 
it  ^ould  save  me  considerable  sums,  and  I  should  become 
better  acquainted  with  every  thing,  as  the  Greeks  are  not 
so  alarmed,  and  are  more  communicative,  when  one  trav^ 
without  a  Janissary.  It  is  therefore  better,  if  it  can  be  done, 
to  take  a  Greek  servant.  My  Janissary  accordingly  returned 
to  Canea,  for  which  the  Consul  blamed  me :  but  he  could  not 
afford  me  more  protection  than  my  hat  did,  which  is  Qiucfa 
more  respected  in  Turkey  since  the  bombardment  of  Algiers. 
The  Janissary  is,  besides,  a  burden,  b^canse  it  is  necessary 
every  where  to.  pay  double  in  order  to  gratify  his  vanity. 
Georgi  had  attained  his  object  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Janis- 
sary, but  I  was  very  sorry  to  part  with  him,  because  he  bad  a 
very  good  disposition,  behaved  alike  to  Greeks  and  Turks, 
and  excited  in  me  a  suspicion  that  he  was  secretly  attached  to 
Christianity. 

In  one  of  our  excursions,  passing  through  a  village,  I  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  country  people,  who  conducted  me 
to  the  Papa  of  the  place,  who  was  much  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
a  disorder  pretty  common  here,  and  his  very  handsopae  and 
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[to^est  daitgliter  had  nnfortanately  a  defect  in  the  eye,  which 

iepriyed  it  of  its  lustre*    I  satisfied  both  with  good  advice.    I 

ia.<l   scarcely  left  the  village,  when  I  met  another  group  of 

!ou.iitry  people,  who  had  a  youth  of  eighteen  in  the  midst  of 

hem  ;  and  I  unhappily  saw,  at  first  sight,  that  he  had  the 

eprosy  in  a  high  degree.     As  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  be 

>^;aQ  to  weep  bitterly,  clasped  his  hands,  and  implored  me  to 

belp  him,  vowing  to  foe  eternally  my  slave.     He  seemed  even 

disposed  to  humble  himself  on  his  knees  before  me,  and  I  felt 

ia  that  moment  how  hard  it  was  not  to  be  able  to  relieve  him ; 

but  the  divine  word,  ^*  go,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole,'' 

could  alone  have  saved  him,  and  so  I  departed,  even  more 

grieved  in  my  soul  than  himself.     He  was  still  allowed  to  re- 

maia  some  time  in  the  village ;  but,  as  the  country  people  told 

me,  when  his  skin  was  covered  with  scurf,  and  his  fingers  began 

to  drop  o1^  he  would  be  obliged  to  depart,  and  join  the  company 

of  the  unhappy  sufiferers  in  the  huts  before  Rettimo.    This  was 

the  cause  of  bis  melancholy,  and  of  his  importunate  entreaties. 

On  Sunday  the  S7th  of  April,  a  Sirocco  wind  set  in,  raised 

the  sand  and  dust,  and  darkened  the  air.     A  relaxing  heat,  as 

ia  tbe  neighbourhood  of  a  kiln,  oppressed  the  lungs.     I  was  at 

an  entertainment,  at  one  of  the  richest  Greek  merchants,  but 

did  not  approve  of  their  mode  of  provoking  the  appetite  by 

liqueurs  before  dinner.     The  table  was  handsomely  set  out, 

and  the  dinner  very  well  dressed ;   it  ended  with  fruits  and 

confectionary.     Wine  from  the  Archipelago,  particularly  the 

excellent  Malmsey,  called  to  mind  tbe  Nectar  of  the  gods,  who 

were  bom  in  this  island.     The  Sirocco  damped  the  enjoyment 

of  this  select  company,  and  when  we  had  taken  coffee  on  the 

Divm),  all  eyes  were  closed  by  the  dull  tones  of  a  two-stringed 

mandoline.     I  felt  quite  exhausted  when  I  reached  home,  and 

was  surprised  to  find  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  only+22° 

Reaumur,  a  heat  which  ought  not  to  have  been  so  oppressive 

as  it  was.     On  the  following  day,  a  refreshing  rain  cooled  the 

air,  and  it  was  proposed  to  take  an  excursion  to  Melidoni,  the 

native  place  of  Georgi.     On  the  way,  about  ten  miles  behind 

Uettimo,  I  found  the  beautiful  F/Uomis,  first  discovered  by 

Tournefort.    We  gathered  this  plant,  which  had   begun  to 

bloMom,  and  took  it  with  us  to  Melidoni.   This  village  lies  in  a 

small  hoUow  in  the  mountain  Panorma.  The  Bishop  of  Melidoni, 

a  worthy  old  man,  shewed  me  his  performances  in  black  chalk 

and  oil.     He  painted  altar  pieces,  as  presents  to  neighbouring 

churches,  and  bad  applications  enough  to  find  him  emfilpy ment, 

his  works  being  more  valued,  because  a  dignitary  of  tbe  church 

painted  them  for  nothing.     He  copied  after  the  engravings  of 

VoYAGXs  and  Teavbls,  iVb.  XLVIII.  Vol.  VIII.         u 
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ItitHan  makers,  bat  was  obliged,  for  fear  of  offelldi0gbisflcK^k,^ 
retain  Ifae  cu^omahr  ornaments,  tlfe  brown  cotonrins  i^nd  ^ 
attitudes  of  his  Madonnas,  an^  other  images  of  sauitt.  I  related 
what  diflBdatties  Toarnefort  had,  a  hundred  yeans  before^  to  s« 
the  caves,  with  the  inscriptions.  Thej  were  shewa  to  aie  from 
(he  window,  and  I  continued,  saying  that  he  was  chie^  hin- 
dered by  the  Subbaschi.  The  present  Sobfoaschi,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  room,  obligingly  said,  he  would  be  happy  to  attend  w* 
thither.  The  cave  lies  towards  the  west,  in  a  moantaki ;  ther 
call  it  the  oFd  eave  OeroapUoSy  bat  there  are  to  ftiot  two.  Tk 
inscriptions  are  in  good  preservation,  but  of  no  histoiioal  impor* 
tance,  and  some  lioes  are  already  covered  with  slalaetites. 

We  staid  till  midnight  in  4he  bishop's  house.  As  -wb  crossed 
over  the  church  yard,  the  monuments  in  whrcfa  wete  iUained 
by  the  bright  light  of  the  moon,  we  were  regaled  krjr  the  per- 
ftime  of  the  orange  trees,  now  in  full  hloom,  geatiy  agitated 
by  the  wind.  .  The  lofty  Ida  seemed  to  touch  with  Hft  snowy 
summit  the  gold  fringed  clouds  that  hung  over  it,  whiie  heavy 
masses  rolled  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountaia,  and  foraied 
a  wreath  round  its  woody  region,  increasing  the  effect  of  s 
Colossus,  whose  feet  extended  to  the  ends  of  the  iskiad ;  the 
cypresses  around  it,  added  to  the  beauty  of  ttie  scene,  and, 
sacred  to  the  divinities  of  the  lower  world,  disposed  the  kouI  to 
sensations,  suitable  to  the  midnight  hour. 

At  home,  Georgi*s  mother  was  anxiously  expecting  us.    At 
the  foot  of  my  bed  I  found  a  large  cloth  spread  with  a  heap 
of  orange  blossoms,  the  smell  of  which  was  at  itrst  agreeable, 
but  afifected  me  so  much  during  my  sleep,  that  in  the  momiog 
I  could  scarcely  open  my  eyes,  and  was  so  dizzy,  that  I  was 
hardly  able  to  get  out  of  bed.     A  festival  invited  us  to  the 
churcHi,  where  we  found  a  number  of  country  people,  with 
cheerful  faces,  in  their  national  dress  of  white  calico,  who  very 
civilly  made  way  for  us.    After  divine  service,   to  which  I 
paid  great  attention,  two  attendants  waited  for  us  at  the  charcli 
door,  who  with  little  watering  pots,  filled  with  the  strongest 
orange  water,  all  at  once  deluged  my  face,  bead,  asd  breast, 
and  all  my  clothes,  expecting  that  the  present  I  should  make 
would  be  liberal  in  proportion.    Though  this  kind  of  baptism 
Was  not  very  agreeable,  I  however  put  on  a  cheerful  couote^ 
nance,  and  raid  on  the  silver  salver,  which  they  presented  Is 
me,  a  heap  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  paras,  which,  to 
judge  by  their  looks,  was  more  than  they  had  expected.    Ai 
during  my  residence  at  Melidoni  I  inhaled  nothing  but  the  per- 
fume of  oranges,  it  happened  in  the  sequel,  that  every  smell  of 
otanges  made  me  involuntarily  fancy  myself  in  my  former 
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JUreeabl^  dwelliog  tt  Melidoni.  The  nxa  hindered  me  from  d^ 
^rting  be(ore  eleven  o'clocjk;  in  the  foreoooq,  for  Rett^mo,  where 
yre  Arrived  on  the  first  of  May»ftt  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
b  The  two  last  da;s  of  the  week  were  spent  in  arranging  my 
^ants.  I  aisp  visited  some  Turkish  gardens,  and  became  ac* 
|uainted  with  a  very  remarkable  Turkish  woman,  who  is  quite 
fk  phenomenon  in  the  Enlist    While  I  was  busy  in  examining 

Ey  plants,  I  waa  told  Signora  Rosako  had  come  to  see  me :  I 
oked  up,  imd  saw  a  woman  of  a  masouline  appearance  and 
dignified  carriage,  standing  before  me  unveilea,   who  said,- 
*'  Good  day,"  adding  **  Your  servant/'    She  was  marked  with 
the  smaU-pox,  had  regular  features,  but  without  any  pietenaiona 
to  beauty,  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  rather  corpulent,  but 
of  a  very  engaging  appearance.  I  have  never  met  with  so  much 
sound  judgment,  with  so  many  singular  expressions,  so  much  de« 
corum  with  less  ceremony,  in  a  woman,  even  an  European,  as 
in  her,  and  still  less  among  the  reserved  muffled  up  statue-like 
Turkish  women.    She  brought  me  a  nosegay,  without  which 
it  is  not  common  to  pay  a  visit,  and  which  is  generally  offered 
as  a  token  of  frieodsbip  on  entering.    If  she  had  been  educated 
in  the  European  fashion,  she  might  have  been  displeased  that 
I  spent  so  much  time  in  viewing  the  nosegay,  for  besides  beau* 
tiful  slips  of  jessamine,  orange  flowers,  the  white  musk  rose, 
d^c.  my  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  a  kind  of  whila 
narcissus,  and  the  Arabian  omithogalum :  but  she  was  pleased 
at  the  hoppr  bestowed  upon  her  present    She  bad  raised  her- 
self above  the  weakpess  and  littleness  of  her  couptry  womeoy 
and  could  pretepd^  if  not  to  beauty^  to  more  estimable  qualitieB. 
I^eitber  her  brpther,  nor  any  other,  had  been  able  to  hinder 
her  in  her  youth  from  frequenting  the  society  of  men.    She  ww 
of  pioderate  stature,  her  dress  tasteful,  her  hair  banging  down 
in  ringlets,  her  bead  dress  fiimple,  and  her  bosom  partially 
covered.     In  another  place  I  should  have  found  her  lew  inter- 
esting, but  ajm  Turkish  woman,  she  naturally  appeared  some- 
thing extraordinary,  ft  was  easily  to  be  guessed,  that  she  pitmf^ 
to  consult  me  about  her  health.     The  conversation  I  ba4 
with  her,  served  to  confirm  the  good  opinion  which  wi^  ^ni* 
versally  entertained  of  her. 

On  tne  Sunday  morning  I  intended  to  take  an  e^ursiop,  to 
^void  troublesome  visits :  but  I  was  so  importuned,  that  1  yf^tk 
obliged  to  give  up  my  plan.  One  reason  why  they  kept  me 
from  my  business,  and  were  so  fond  of  drawing  ipe  into  ^om- 
pany  wasy  that  the  sight  of  an  European  seemed  to  animate 
their  hopes  of  speedy  emucipation ;  for  the  germ  of  the  free* 
doffl  of  Greece  was  even  thep  prepared-  The  anniversary  of 
op0  of  the  principal  Saints  of  Greece  happened  on  the  fonrtb 
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of  May.  The  day  was  consumed  in  eating  and  drinkioe. 
People  whispered  to  each  other  aboat  the  plagae,  which  wbs 
not  very  agreeable  to  me.  The  sound  of  the  vesper  bell 
induced  me  to  go  out  to  view  the  picturesque  groups  of  weii- 
dressed  country  people.  On  returning  home,  we  found  a 
whole  company  assembled  in  the  middle  of  the  court  yard, 
round  a  brazier  of  burning  coals,  who  looked  at  eaoh  other 
with  alarm.  In  the  middle  was  a  man  with  a  long  Xalar, 
whom  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Rettimo^  who, 
with  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  was  holding  a  letter,  already  Mack 
with  smoke,  over  the  coals.  This  sight  confounded  me,  for  I 
knew  better  than  they,  that  the  letter  must  come  from  the 
Bishop  of  Canea.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  the  plague  bad 
certainly  broken  out,  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  Canea,  in  the 
house  of  the  bishop,  and  was  now  raging  in  that  city*  The 
letter  was  in  the  bishop's  own  hand,  he  having  nobody  to  write 
it  for  him,  for  he  alone  was  left  alive  in  his  bouse.  First  (he 
deacon  had  died,  who  presented  me  the  coffee  and  pipe,  ihea 
the  two  servants  who  had  touched  me,  then  the  female  serrants, 
and  last  of  all,  my  worthy  patient,  the  bishop'^s  brother.  This 
put  my  resignation  and  equanimity  to  the  proof;  but  the  prog- 
nosis of  my  mule  consoled  me,  for  I  had  nothing  but  supersti* 
tion  to  call  to  my  aid,  and  I  considered  the  rain,  which  had 
wetted  my  clothes  through,  as  an  interposition  of  Providence, 
to  secure  myself  and  others  from  danger. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  to  the  convent  Arcadi,  for  a 
priest  had  just  come,  to  inform  the  superior,  who  was  at  Ret- 
timo  on  business,  that  some  Turks  had  broken  into  the  convent, 
seized  upon  the  stores  of  bread,  meat,  and  wine,  in  order  to 
supply  their  wants,  while  they  were  impatiently  expecting  the 
approaching  harvest.  Every  common  Turk  thinks  himself 
master  of  the  properly  of  the  convent,  and  though  the  GxeA 
clergy  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Turks,  yet  the  meanest 
Mahometan  frequently  takes  great  liberties  with  individuals  of 
the  body.  A  short  time  before,  while  I  was  cheerfully  con- 
versing with  the  excellent  Bishop  at  Melidoni,  a  common  Turk 
came  without  ceremony  into  his  room,  demfmded  something 
to  eat,  lighted  his  pipe  at  leisure,  threw  himself  aukwardly  on 
a  seaf,  mixed  in  ^e  conversation,  behaved  like  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  at  last  went  to  sleep.  Yet  this  was  not  a  pre- 
meditated insult,  but  mere  habit.  As  I  clearly  perceived  that 
the  Bishop  was  much  vexed,  because  I  was  present,  1  was 
very  near  desiring  him  to  be  gone,  as  I  h&d  done  more  than 
pnce  before;  for  these  Turks  do  not  venture  to  say  much  to 
the  Franks,  but  a  Greek,  of  whatever  rank  he  may  be,  most 
put  up  with  every  thing  from  them.    The  Abbot  of  Arcadi  seat 
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the  priest  back  with  orders,  and  not  choosing  to  go  himself  to 

the  convent,  I  mounted  the  mule  that  was  brought  for  him, 

»nd  rode  away  with  the  priest,  who  took  me  through  bje-roads 

well  known  to  the  mules,  amidst  groves  and  arcades,  and 

fountains  and  flowering  shrubs,    which  diffused  the  sweetest 

perfume,  while  the  meiodj  of  nightingales  resounded  on  every 

side.     Turning  round  the  comer  of  a,  rock,  we  saw  a  very 

patriarchal  group.    A  handsome  peasant,  dressed  in  the  national 

costume,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  led  a  mule  by  the  bridle, 

on  which  his  wife,  who  had  quite  the  face  of  a  Madonna,  was 

sitting  with  a  little  child.     The  whole  resembled  the  flight  into 

Egypt,  and  was  worthy  the  pencil  of  an  Italian  master.     We 

passed  by  an  old  wall,  which  was  evidently  the  remains  of 

lately  abandoned  dwellings  of  oppressed  Greeks.     The  roofs 

had  fallen  in,   the   oil   presses  were   broken,  and   the   doors 

carried  away.     A  number  of  smooth  pebbles,  placed  on  purpose 

in  regular  order  under  the  oil  press,  and  several  eggshells 

fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  over  the  entrance,  expressed 

symbolically  the  feelings  of  the  departing  owners,  as  if  they 

bad  said,  *^  You  have  pressed  the  marrow  from  our  bones,  now 

^'  press  the  pebbles;  you  have  plundered  our  houses,  take  now 

*^  the  empty  shell.''     On  account  of  the  rain,  the  priest  stoppcfd 

at  a  hut,  where  we  were  regaled  with  cheese,  wine,  fruits,  ^c. 

which  we  should  not  have  looked  for  in  this  poor  cottage. 

The  wine  loosed  their  tongues,  and  they  inquired  of  me  the 

bour  of  their  emancipation,  as  if  I  had  to  distribute  the  parts, 

or  could  foretell  the  cbauges  of  the  political  horizon,  as  the 

almanack  does  the  weather.     The  balm  of  words  cost  little, 

I  therefore  drank  to  them  for  their  consolation,  patience  and 

hope.     Night  approached  before  we  reached  the  convent.     Our 

mules  crossed  a  bridge,  as  1  perceived  from  the  noise  of  the 

stream  that  rolled  beneath.     We  turned  round  a  rock,  the  moon 

broke  through  the  clouds,  and  we  discerned  the  noble  convent, 

surrounded  by  a  wood  of  pines  and  cypresses. 

The  trampling  of  the  mules  on  the  pavement  brought  out  the 
inmates  of  the  convent,  whose  surprise  at  the  sight  of  an  Euro- 
pean, none  having  been  there  for  fifteen  years,  was  the  greater, 
as  they  expected  the  abbot  himself.  There  were  no  Turks  in 
the  convent,  they  having  gone  away,  after  they  had  plundered 
it,  and  my  reception  was  the  more  joyful.  The  Greeks  thought 
that  more  must  follow;  and  an  old  Monk  said,  *^  Why  did  not 
«<  your  brethren  come  with  you  ?'^  Ida  was  not  visible  the 
whole  of  the  following  day;  and  light  misty  clouds  (for  Arcadi 
is  202  toisejs  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  enveloped  the  whole 
monastery;  the  walls  were  damp,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  had 
arrited  in  the  coldest  season;  for  though  all  was  in  blossom  in 
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Ibe  vailey,  hardly  a  flower  bad  uofolded  its  leaves  at  Aveftdi 
Tbe  considerable  level  on  whicb  the  oonveni  of  Areadi  lici, 
was  tbe  site  of  tbe  ancieat  eitj  of  Arcadia.    It  was  pcotNiUj 
Aot  very  large,  for  tbis  mountainous  tract  could  bardly  aopport 
so  numerous  a  population  as  the  European  generally  aCtechet 
to  tbe  idea  of  a  city.    Among  the  ancient  cities;  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  only  Gortyna,  Gnossus^  Cydonia»  Hierapytna, 
Lyetos,  Prases,  Aptera,  Kitbymaa,  and  a  few  otfaera»  really 
deserved  the  name;  if  Crete,  therefore,  was  ever  called  Ueea- 
topolis,  or  the  island  of  a  Hundred  Cities,  tbe  smalieat  towat 
must  have  been  includedi  which  perbapn  were   called  cities, 
only  because  Crete  being  constantly  involved  in  internal  leuds, 
every  place,  however  insignificanty  was  surrounded  with  walls. 
However  high  we  estimate    the  papulation  of  the  ialaBd,  it 
could  hardly  have  amounted  to  half  a  million,  ev^i  ia  tbe 
most  flourishing  times,  and  if  we  suppose  two  thirds  to  have 
been  country  people,  each  city  would  have,  on  an  average 
IdOO  inhabitants,  and  even  this  seems  too  roach,  since  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  they  fetched  from  Egypt  every  year  as 
much  com  again  as  tbe  island  can  produce*  to  say  notbiag  of 
those  years  when  tbe  crops  failed.    It  appears  from  Polybius, 
and  other  writers,  that  the  island  was  not  more  populoos  for* 
merly  than  at  present — When  Metellus  began  to  conqaer  tbe 
island,  be  was  opposed  by  only  10,000  Cretan  yoii4ii9,  who 
■eem  to  have  been  all  that  could  carry  arms.    But  if  .we  take 
the  number  of  men  bearing  arms  in  those  4im^  to  have  bees 
85,000,  tbe  remaining  population,  taken  at  five  timee  tbe 
number,  make  only  IbOfiOO  in  alL    It  is  not  less  0ow  tfasa 
Ibfmerly,  but  rather  greater,  for  the  city  of  Ganea  cm  famisb 
at  any  time  one  thousand  resolute  soldierg.  In  ibe  year  1610^  tbe 
Venetians  reckoned  270^000  souls  in  Crete.    Savary,  jS^^pnioit 
and  others,  who  always  look  at  tb0  past  witb  a  nMifmfyiiv 
^lass,  and  for  tJie  sake  of  some  ruins,  which  the  alMetfltoyiBg 
band  of  time  baa  spared^  too  maeb  extol  the  aociesii  jahabi- 
tents,  who  lived  in  happier  oircumataaces  at  ibha  expefice  of 
Ae  present  generatioDf  have  been  gutl^  of  partiality. 

Tbe  monasteries  of  Crete  are  most  deli^fiitly  sitoated; 
it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  tthe  ruins  of  the  aaejeoi  Ar* 
oadia  were  employed  for  building  a  baadsome  poavwt  It 
was  erected  by  Venetian  setliecl(,  aboat  $S6  yaiHrs  age. 
The  chapel  is  dark,  and  stands  in  Ib^  middle  of  tbe  pawl 
yard,  snrroaoded  by  cypress  iref^.  Most  of  tbe  cetja  are 
converted  into  bay  magazines ;  tbe  refeotory*  intended  for  a 
great'  aumber  of  persons,  stands  empty,  wiUi  its  fine  Idble. 
Toumefort  raokooed  about  oiae  bandfed  priests  in  tbis 
conventf   asid  about  two  bundosd  aumka^  emplpy^ed  m  the 
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labottri  of  the  field  and  tke  viuejrard;  at  pfeaeat  tkere  aw  not 

vAfOWB  aight  prieBts  and  twelve  monki.     They  have  very  fiaa 

and  roomy  cetlan,  and  the  best  wine  ia  the  whole  idand,  wfaieh 

is  caiied  after  the  village  of  Malevisi,  aear  Candia.     When  the 

Vcnetiaiis  were  masters  of  the  idand,  great  quantitiei  of  ihia 

vriiie  were  produced  about  Rettimo  ami  Candia,  and  it  was 

made  <yy  boiiiag  in  large  coppers,  as  i  mygelf  observed  in  this 

eon^^n^  hat  it  is  now  very  scarce,  only  a  little  being  made  at 

Arcadi,  the  vineyards  of  which  lie  very  high,  and  product  the 

finest  gMipes;  none  is  now  made,  even' at  Malevisi,  aear  Caadia. 

The  best  is  sold  at  the  convent  at  eightf«a  piasters,  or  four 

ftorins,  the  barrel  of  eighteen  gaUoiis.    A  great  deal  of  wiae 

aad  morn  is  produced,  for  the  groand  about  the  monasteries 

is  in  i^eiteral  the  best  cultivated;  all  the  labours  of  the  field  aad 

gardm  are  conducted  with  much  regularity,  the  crops  are 

ahaadant,  and  yet  the  eonveat  is  involved  in  debt.     Its  do* 

woBoa  eactends  to  the  foot  of  Ida,  and  in  the  valley  of  Rettpmo. 

aearly  to  the  sea.    The  superior  of  the  eonveat  is  obliged  to 

reside  almost  ^ways  at  Rettimo,  to  prevent  or  to  satisfy  all 

deamnds  and  pecuniary  extortions. 

The  Ogumeaos,  or  superintendent,  had  mentioned  to  me  the 

remains  of  a  library,  which  the  convent  preserved  in  an  old 

lumber  room  without  windows :  he  spoke  in  such  terms  of  it, 

that  I  desired  to  see  it.    The  melancholy  remains  of  the  eonr 

vent  library  were  chief  y  classics,  but  in  a  very  bad  condition, 

anK>natingin  the  whole  to  about  five  hundred  volumes*    Never 

:    did  1  see  old  volumes  so  worm  eaten;  most  of  them  were 

,    entisely  useless ;  besides  the  books  of  divinity,  there  were  Pindar 

and  Petraroa,  Virgil  with  Dante,  Homer  and  Strabot  Thuey* 

dides  and  Diodorus,  confusedly  mixed  together.    AristophaMS 

and  'Euripides  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished ;  and  the  finest 

editions  of  these  and  other  classics  lay  in  the  most  deplorable 

condition,    i  arranged  what  was  still  fit  for  use,  and  had  some 

trouble  to  get  together  fourteen  volumes  of  Aristotle,  which, 

singular  enough,  had  been  wholly  spared  by  the  moths,  per** 

haps  o#ing  to  some  ingredient  in  the  sne  employed  in  the 

manufacture  of  the  paper.    The  Abbot  was  offended  at  my 

considering  the  collection  as  destroyed,  for  be  valued  the  ruins 

of  his  library  at  a  price  which,  if  it  were  printed,  would 

certainly  be  tliought  a  gross  erratum.     Ptolemy  Philadelpbus 

did  not  perhaps  set  a  higher  value  on  bis  Alexandrian  library. 

On  the  10th  I  at  last  set  out  from  Rettimo  for  Candia. 
Jensi  Aga  requested  me  to  take  a  letter  to  the  Pacha  of  .Gaa« 
dki,  with  whom  he  was  on  very  intimate  tenas.  In  this  man 
I  found  one  instance  among  many,  of  the  bad  oonsequenoes 
arisisg  from  ^e  immoderate  use  of  drastic  roedHeimds. ..  In  the 
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beginning  of  May  the  inhabitants,  old  and  young  withoot  ex-' 
oeption,  are  let  blood,  as  if  thej  had  too  much,  and  habit 
allows  of  no  omission  of  this  injurious  custom ;  scarcely  has 
the  body  of  the  industrious  peasant  recovered  from  the  rigorous 
fiEist,  when  the  first  of  May  claims  the  little  blood  he  has  left. 
I  readily  took  the  letter,  as  he  who  has  one  to  deliver  has  ad- 
mittance as  a  stranger  ever  after.  We  rode  by  way  of  Pertvoli, 
Melidonj,  Damasta,  to  Candia.  On  the  long  road  through  this 
village  of  gardens,  Perivoli,  we  rode  entirely  under  arboors  of 
vines,  which  were  in  full  bloom,  and  dififused  a  peculiarly  de* 
Hghtful  odour,  which  we  never  meet  with  in  our  northern 
countries.  Near  a  village,  a  league  beyond  Rettimo,  tw^aty 
peasants  were  digging  up  liquorice  root,  which  grows  wild  in 
great  quantities,  and  is  sent  as  an  article  of  trade  to  Cairo. 

Soon  after  we  met  a  good-natured  Turkish  lad,  whom 
Georgi,  contrary  to  his  custom,  saluted  very  cordially,  then 
stopped  his  mule,  and  began  to  feel  in  his  pQckets :  ten  paras 
appeared  to  him  too  little  for  a  present,  and  he  therefore  asked 
me  for  twenty  more.  I  could  not  comprehend  his  hurry  and 
joy.  The  conversation,  full  of  affection  and  friendship,  last- 
ing rather  long,  I  asked  him,  in  Italian,  who  this  bosom  friend 
might  be,  on  which  he  begged  me  to  have  patience.  The 
other  Greeks,  for  no  Turk  was  present,  stood  still  and  listened 
with  evident  pleasure  to  the  conversation,  which  I  thought 
would  never  come  to  an  end.  I  rode  on,  Georgi  at  last  over- 
took me,  and  surpriased  me  by  a  strange  speech,  saying, 
"  This  young  Turk  is  my  godson.^' — "  Turk,  and  godson,  you 
dream." — ^^  Ah,  no!  be  is  indeed  my  godson,  I  myself  christ- 
ened him,  together  with  his  mother,  who  is  sixty  years  old, 
about  a  year  ago,  having  previously  instructed  them  in 
the  Christian  religion."  The  animated  rapid  narrative  of  a 
number  of  connected  circumstances  convinced  me  of  the  truth 
of  his  assertions,  though  I  affected  to  be  incredulous,  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself  respecting  the  causes  and  motives  of  all  these 
inexplicable  and  mysterious  statements.  I  was  extremely 
surprised,  for  I  knew  that  the  slightest  suspicion  which  a 
Turk  excites  against  himself  respecting  his  faith,  is  nsaally 
punished  by  instant  death.  How  could  a  conversation  on  a 
subject  of  such  importance,  and  so  dangerous  to  the  life  of 
the  convert,  be  held  in  the  presence  of  several  Greeks,  who, 
especially  those  of  Crete,  have  not  the  good  sense  to  observe 
silence,  be  kept  secret  in  the  long  run  from  so  many  Turks  ? 
How  do  these  Turks,  perform  their  prayers  and  religious  exer- 
cises as  Christians?  And  how  do  they  avert  the  suspicion  of 
their  very  mistrustful  countrymen,  which  must  necessari|v  be 
excitedf  by  omitting  for  so  many  years  the  practice  of  the 
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Austrian  Consnl,  and  afereral  otbef  p^dbtid  worthy  o(  cfedit, 
codfirmed  these  inconci^iTablg  circumstkn6e^  by  various  ex- 
amptesy'  even  quoting^  instances  of  stltih  sedret  Christians  who 
bad  remained  ufldisdovfered  for  forty  abd  fifty  years  or  more, 
and  wh6y  though  welF-known  and  supported  by  all  the  Greeks, 
vrere  never  betrayed:  I  ctonot,  therefore,  sufficiently  praise 
the  scrupulousness  and  tbe  discretion  of  the  Greek  nation  on 
this  point,  being  convinced  by  what  I  heard  from  them,  that 
out  of  love  to  their  religion,  to  which  they  are  greatly  attached, 
tbe^y  Would  rather  sutfer  all  manner  of  persecutions  than  betra;y 
such  a  secret  Cbristfan. 

Georgi  was  not  a  little  proud  of  hiiving  instructed  and  cod- 
eerted  this  young  1" urk.  He  did  not  t^ll  me  his  name  or  hi^ 
place  of  abode,  and  begged  me  never  to  makd  any  allusion^  or 
^k  any  question  on  tbe  subject,  because  his  own  life  and  th&t  of 
[nany  others  was  at  stdke.  He  told  me  that  there  was  a 
^reat  numb^  of  secret  Christiaiis  not  only  in  Crete  but  iii 
many  other  parts  of  1'urkey ;  and  I  myself  became  acquainted 
with  whole  families,  who,  1  was  told  confidentially,  and  aftelr^ 
long  intimacy,  were  Christians,  which  I  did  not  doubt  fot  a 
noraent.  Thus  it  happened  once,  on  my  returning  from  a 
walk  to  dinner,  that  meat  was  served  up  which  nobody  would' 
^oach,  saying,  we  have  done  dinner  t  but  at  letigth  I  perceived', 
:hat  on  the  Greek  fast  days,  they  went  aside  and  took  Lent 
'cod.  Another  time  as  I  w&s  eating  meat,  as  well  dressed  as  I 
>Tcr  met  with,  the  mastet  of  the  house,  a  Turk,  who  sat  ne^ 
ne,  asked  for  a  knife  to  cut  bread,  but  would  not  take  mine  be- 
cause I  had  cut  meat  With  it ;  afterwards  eating  some  butter 
ind  chfeese,  I  drew  back  my  kuife  quickly,  and  as  if  by  acci*- 
lent,  threw  a  piece  of  meat  into  bis  platfe:  he  frowned,  and  nw 
f  I  bad  thrown  in  poison,  he  took  it  out  again,  wiped  it  can^ 
'ally 4  and  did  not  consider  that  this  might  lead  to  tbe  discovery 
>f  bis  secret.  These  new  converts  behevd  thai  to  abstain  from 
neat  on  certain  days  is  the  main  point  of  their  religion.  I 
mow  not  whether  any  traveller  has  remarked  this  circQm<»' 
ftance,  but  I  much  doubt  it :  for  almost  all  travelled  with 
anisjsaries,  and  in  pomp,  full  of  the  splendour  of  ancient  times, 
be  obscure  remoteness  of  which  favours  optical  deceptions, 
md  pay  less  regard  to  tbe  Greek  sunk  in  slavery  than  h# 
eally  merits.  By  this  means  the  inbabitaats  are  kept  at  a 
listance  and  tt?ndered  reserved.  Travellers  may  also  be  accuse* 
>f  having  paid  too  little  regard  to  the  r<$lat{ve  situation  of  the 
rurkiJ  as  masters,  and  of  the  Greek  clergy  and  tbe  Greeks  M 
ubjects. 

It  is  certahr  that  the  situation  of  the  Greaks  would  be  muM 
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more  deplorable,  were  not  a  certain,  though  small  number  of 
Turks  in  Crete  secretly  Christians,  or  at  least  inclined  to 
Christianity;  who  not  only  procure  them  all  possible  relief, 
but  even  put  to  death  malicious  Turks  who  treat  the  Greeks 
too  ill,  of  which  I  likewise  possess  incontrovertible  proofs. 
When  the  secret  Christian  is  suspected  by  the  Turks,  he 
may  help  himself;  for  according  to  the  Koran,  he  is  free  if 
he  draws  his  sabre  and  demands  that  his  accuser  shall  be  pro- 
duced. But  the  latter,  whether  Greek  or  Turk,  would  risk 
his  life,  and  draw  on  himself  the  hatred  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  rest,*  and  rather  preserve  silence.  The  custom  of  yoai^ 
Turks  to  choose  handsome  Greek  women,  or  to  cari^  tbem  off 
by  force  to  make  them  their  wives,  is  a  principal  cause  that 
Christianity  has  found  its  way  into  many  Turkish  families,  not 
only  in  Candia,  but  in  other  parts;  not  to  mention  that  Vene- 
tian families,  whose  origin  is  not  doubtful,  assumed  the  mere 
appearance  of  Mahometanism,  to  secure  their  property  daring 
the  conquest  of  the  island.  The  Turk  who  has  thus  becomt 
connected  with  the  relatives  of  his  wife,  and  in  constant  inter- 
course with  them,  governed  by  the  beauty  and  talents  of  bb 
wife,  is  often  inspired  by  her  warm  attachment  to  her  religion 
with  increasing  indifference  to  his  own.  The  children,  more 
attached  to  the  mother,  are  prepared  for  the  part  they  wiU  bare 
to  act  as  Turks,  and  Islamism  is  easily  undermined  in  the  be&ri 
of  the  child  by  turning  it  iiito  ridicule.  Thus  a  foundation  is 
•  laid  for  an  approximation  to  Christianity.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
recognize  a  Turk  who  is  inclined  to  Christianity  ;  his  'mancer 
is  entirely  changed,  and  betrays  him. 

.  We  reached  Melidoni  by  moonlight,  and  ordered  mules  for 
the  next  day  ;  but  my  departure  was  rather  delayed  by  a  mal- 
titude  of  sick  people,  most  of  whom  believed  that  if  1  did  Uit 
look  at  their  children  it  would  suffice  to  cure  them.  In  iht 
evening  w;e  reached  Damasta,  where  I  advised  Geor^i'to  pro- 
cure us  a  lodging  in  a  private  house,  because  the  only  wretcbed 
inn  being  frequented  by  travellers  of  every  description^  there 
was  some  danger  of  the  plague.  The  good-natured,  but  poor 
Greek  peasant,  who  received  us,  sold  us  a  lamb  for  about 
seven-pence.  I  had  never  seen  so  pretty  a'lamb,  and  resolvec 
to  content  myself  with  some  butter  and  eggs^  make  the  peasaot 
a  prjBsent  of  the  money,  and  return  him  the  lamb,  for  I  conL 
not  think  of  having  it  killed.  But  while  I  went  to  take  a  walk 
in  the  village  they  had  slaughtered  it,  and  when  I  returnee, 
the  Greek  was  rdasting  one  half  at  the  fire.  As  if  human  flc^ 
bad  been  set  before  me,  I  looked  at  the  half-roast  piece  of  th^ 
lamb,  and  was  hardly  able,  with  the  greatest  repugnance^  u** 
put  a  morsel  in  my  mouth,  whiob  I  naturally  found  very  d^ 
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D.ix<l  JDsipid.  A  disagreeable  feeliag  pervaded  jme  when  I 
tboughi  of  the  pretty  innocent  lamb,  I  lost  my  appetite,  and 
b&d  a  very  restless  nigbt.  It  is  strange  bow  a  qommon  obj^^ct 
cctn.  by  accidental  circuinstances  acquire  extraordinary  power 
o  ver  our  minds.  '.      ".        '^ 

The  following  day  the  peasant  accompanied  me  on  dn  ex- 
cursicfn. .  In  the  evening  he' spoke  to  me  of  a  tree  which  .he 
saLid  forme^  an  entire  wood,  was  not  far  off,  and  yvas  called 
^  drachla.     I  iinmediately  recognized  it  by  the  name  to  be  the 
Arbutus  Andrachncy   and  hastened  to  view  this  wood  before 
sua-rise.     The  sjght  of  it  exceeded  all  imagination.     A  whole 
forest  of  it  lay  before  me,  and  covered  all  the  eminences  far 
a,cid  near  about  this  narrow  valley.     Between  the  bard,  light 
green  leaves  shinii^  like  varnish,  like  those  of  the  laurel,  and 
iTvbicb  never  tail  off,  appeared  the  most  beautiful  bunches  of 
innumerable  n^ilk*wfaite  flowers  resembling  white  thorn  ;  the 
bark  was  as  red  as  cinnamon,  peeled  off  from  the  stem  in  large 
flakes,  and  every  where  covering  the  ground,  crackled  under 
tbe  feet.    A  number  of  insects,  which  I  bad  never  observed 
before ;  the  most,  beautiful  aleuchua  sdcer^  plus,  variohoaua^ 
«emipunctatu9f  <&c.  swarn^ed  on  the  way,  with  a  number  of 
Copris,  Priopus,  Cerambyx,  Carabus,  and  other  kinds  of  beetle. 
Among  tbem  I  found  a  large  violet-coloured  insect,  which  en- 
gaged my  whole  attention,  it  being  a  most  singular  compound 
of    Blaps   and    Carabus,    forming  a  distinct  and    most  im- 
portant species;  but  I   could  not  afterwards  find'it  in  my  col- 
lection.    We  went  along  a  disagreeable,  rough-paved  road, 
alternatejv  ascending  and  descending  till  we  reached  a  level, 
at  the  end  or  which  the  way  suddenly  declined  towards  th6 
plain  of  Candia.     This  level  looked  like  the  bed  of  a  lake 
eiiclosed  on  both  sides  by  chains  of  mountains ;  on  the  right 
side  was  a  conical  mountain,  now  called  Strubula  or  Strugula, 
and  .  was,  perhaps,  called  by  the  Venetians  Stromboli,  as  it  is 
ia    Italian  accounts  of  Crete.  .   In  the  time  of  the   ancient 
Gr  reeks  it  was,  however,  called  Strongyle.     We  rested  in  the 
chapel,  and  a  few  steps  from  it  went  to  the  edge  of  the  level, 
between  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  looked  down  with  surprize 
upon  Candia,  and  the  extensive  plain  below.     I  cannot  com-r 
pare  this  prosfpect  with  any  other,  so  well  as  with  that  of 
Xri^te  from  the  heights  of  Obschina.   .  To  tbe  left  we  had  an 
unbounded  view  of  the  sea;  Scarpathus  and  Rhodes,  and  tbe 
coBsiB  of  Asia  Minor,  were  dimly  visible  in  the  remot^  horizon ; 
on   the  right  we  looked  over  a  mountain-ridge  adorned  with 
,  groves  of  olives,  which  stretched  to  Lassiti,  down  into   the 
'  fertile  valley  of  Gortyna,  now   called    Messarab :   on  every 
side  the  golden  harvests  waving  in  the  wind  invited  the  labour 
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J)t  tb^  hasbaz^ipan ;  the  nprtji  qqast,  rent  by  the  stpmu  of 
hbusands  and  thoas^Q^s  of  years,  extended  in  xnnaoierabk 
capeiB  into  the  sea,  which  was  stQd(^ed  with  islets  and  project- 
ing rocks.  In  the  back-ground  rose  the  high  and  reniarkabie 
inouniains  of  Lassiti.  The  ruins  of  Gnossus  and  Gortyna,  tb 
most  powerful  cities  of  this  once  flourisliing  island,  nvrakeoed 
agreeable  recollections  of  the  past,  to  heighten  the  JoTely  pic- 
^re  with  charms  that  are  now  no  more. 

We  soon  reached  the  plain,  where  the  groond  began  to  be 
chalks ;  but  after  the  strictest  exaipinationy  i  imd  convinced 
that  the  notion  that  Crete  possesses  chalk  hills  1$  wholly  ground- 
less, and  that  all  works  treating  of  Crete,  and  almost  all  mi- 
neral systems,  must  be  corrected,  by  stating,  **  that  there  is  no! 
{Lny  real  chalk  in  Crete  :^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  iinported  into 
hat  island  from  the  north  of  Et^rope,  by  way  of  Trieste  and 
Leghorn. 

Wie  came  to  $i  large  fpuntain,  a  work  of  the  Venetiaiis,  as  is 
evident  from  the  style;  though  the  Turks,  on  occasion  of  some 

S^pairs,  have  taken  out  one  stone,  and  replaced  it  by  another. 
earing  Arabic  or  Turkish  inscriptions.  It  was  here  that  Tour- 
pefort,  whose  authority  I  usually  quote,  out  of  respect  for  that 
great  naturalist,  took  up  his  station  with  his  faithful  friend  and 
medical  companion,  GundeUheimer ;  and  here  was  sketched 
the  valuable,  though  defective  view  of  Candia,  given  in  tbe 
original  edition  of  his  work.  The  heat  increfised  conaiderabl? 
in  the  valley,  and  we  were  forced  to  rest  several  times  before 
yfe  could  reach  the  city.  Here,  too,  the  unhappy  l^iers  im- 
plored alms.  The  country  round  the  town  is  very  naked ;  for 
the  olive  groves,  which  were  totally  destroyed  dnnng  the 
thirty  years  siege  by  the  Turkish  army,  hav^  not  h^en  replanted 
In  the  intlBrvat  of  a  century. 

The  city,  with  its  hpuses  without  roofs,  and  the  slender 
minarets,  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  churcn«-yard  with  tomb- 
stones.  The  ramparts  fire  high,  and  the  same  as  onder  the 
Venetians ;  but  to  conquer  the  city  now,  only  days  would  be 
required,  and  not  thirty  years,  which  Was  the  time  Ae  Tarlu« 
spent  in  the  siege.  Under  the  Venetians  it  was  well  defended, 
rich,  and  the  seat  of  the  Governor  of  the  island ;  now  it  is  half 
in  ruins,  and  far  from  recovering  since  the  siege :  it  was  visited 
about  ten  years  ago  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  that  destroyed 
a  ^reat  number  of  the  finest  buildings,  which  1  still  saw  io 
ruins.  The  city  of  Candia  makes  a  very  fine  appearanee  froa 
^e  north  or  sea  side,  rising  gently  towards  the  fortifications; 
on  the  land  side  the  wall?'  are  too  high.  The  population 
may  amount  to  16,OQ0  at  the  most,  of  which  the  Greeb 
constitute  one  hMf>  and  the  Tqrks  fiie  other ;  there  are  noJ 
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above  five  or  six  families. of  Jews.  No  Greek  at  Candid 
is  ailovfed  to  c^rtj  a  watkiDg-stick,  if  he  did,  be  could  l^ardlj 
escape  insult  or  ill-usage;  and  only  the  right  of  hospitality 
protects  the  European  when  be  carries  a  stick.  The  Pacha  h^iS 
a  few  Albanian  soldiers  as  a  body  guard:  all  other  du^  ip 
done,  negligently  enough,  by  the  native  Jauissarief. 

The  environs  of  Candia  are  chiefly  arable  laod,  where  the 
corn  is  reaped  about   the   middle  of  May*     What   rend^n 
Caudia  particularly  agreeable,  and  more  lively  than  Turkifb 
cities  in  general,  is,  that  not  only  the  shops  and  magaEines  of 
the  merchants  and  trades-people,  but  even  those  of  the  artisans 
and  mechanics,  are  in  wooden  booths,  erected  against  the  fronts 
of  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets.    These  booths  are  of  e^ual 
height,  built  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  without  them  the  city 
would  have  a  most  miserable  and  dull  appearance,  because  90 
windows  are  allowed  on  a  level  with  the  street,  and  those  in 
(he  upper  stories  are  generally  turned  towards  the  inner  court. 
The  streets  are  planted  with  vines,  which  are  led  over  laths 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  form  in  summer  the  closest  apd 
most  agreeable  arcades,  under  which  you  may  walk  through 
all  the  principal  streets.     Before  the  coffee-houses  there  is  ^ 
crowd  of  idle  Turks,  and  one  sees  that  there  are  coxcomb^ 
even  here,  who  endeavpur  to  distinguish  themselves  in  their 
fashion,  by  taste  in  dress  and  politeness ;  and  like  our  European 
coxcombs,  do  nothing,  and  pretend  to  understand  every  thing. 
Mr.  Booze  was  so  good  as  to  hire  me  a  lodging  beforebandv 
to  which  I  now  removed.     By  his  advice,  as  Austrian  Comwl 
or  Agent,  it  was  resolved  to  go  the  next  day  to.  the  Pacha  of 
Candia,  to  ask  bis  permission  to  travel  through  the  island- 
Domenicp,  whom   I  visited  in  the  evening,    was  against  it, 
knowing,  as  be  said,  that  the  Pacha  very  much  disliked  Mr. 
Booze,  and  my  firman  besides,  as  he  had  learnt  from  Canea, 
was  not  in  proper  form  ;  from  which  he  would  certainly  take 
occasion  to  refuse  my  request*     He  used  many  arguments  to 
persuade  me  to  let  him  present  me  to  the  Pacha,  at  length  he 
said,  that  he  was  physician  to  the  Pacha,  and  all  physiciao^ 
who  came  to  Capdia  must  be  presented  by  him :  I  obferved 
that  I  h^d  not  come  here  to  practise,  and,  as  an  Austrian  sub^ 
ject,  co^ld  not  neglect  Mr.  Booze,  to  whom  I  was  referred  by 
the  Consul  at  Canea. 

The  n^xt  day  I  was  presented  to  the  Pacha.  Georgi 
went  with  me,  being  well  known  to  the  Pacha,  who  had  he^u 
at  Rettimo  some  years  before,  I  observed  too  that  he  appoftred 
to  b^  in  great  favour.  When  we  arrived  at  the  palace,  we 
found  a  great  crowd  of  Turks,  in  various  costumes,  mingled 
with  the  servants,  Albani^ps  and  Greeks.     In  the  hall  a  numr 
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ber  of  Turks  were  sitting  on  a  mat,  with  a  gfieat  many  dUhei 
before  them,  on  which  they  were  regaling.    At  length  we  y^ere 
announced  to  the  Chasinadar,  or  private  secretary  of  the  Pacha, 
who,  with  three  persons  of  distinction,  was  also  at  dinner.    Wbea 
they  had  finished,  we  presented  the  firman.     He  read  it  atteo* 
tively,  shook  bis  head,  and  observed  it  contained  nothing  of 
what  we  had  said;  he  returned  it,  but.said  he  would ^p  to  the 
Pacha  and  inform  him.     We  were  soon  summoned  into  the 
audience  chamber.     Georgi  pulled  off  his  boots,  but  kept  his 
bat  in  his  hand.     A  light  saloon^  built  upou  pillars,  projectiog 
from  the  main  building,  with  windows  on  three  sides,  and  a 
fountain  in  the  back  ground,  enabled  us  to  see  the  rich  decora- 
tions of  the  walls.     The  Pacha,  formerly  Grand  Vizier,  was  a 
man  of  a  grave  and  noble  countenance,  with  a  long  white  beard, 
'He  was  richly  dressed,  and  in  his  girdle,  which  consisted  of  a 
Cacbmere  shawl,  there  was  a  dagger  with  a  long  diamond  hilt« 
The  firman  being  presented  to  him,  he  opened  it,  but  seemed 
dissatisfied  with  the  contents.     Then  Georgi  kneeling,  and  kis- 
sing his  caftan,  presented  the  letter  from  Jensi-Aga,  bis  friend 
at  Rettimo,  which  he  also  read  and  laid  aside.     On  bis  refusal 
to  grant  my  request,  Mr.  Booze  observed,  that  I  had  already 
visited  one  half  of  the  island,  namely  the  two  Pachaliks  of  Ca- 
nea  and  Rettimo,  with  the  permission  of  the  Pacha  of  Canea. 
He  seemed  surprised  at  this,  and  desired  to  see  the  permission. 
Georgi  presented  to  him  that  of  Rettimo,  but  he  demanded  that 
of  Canea,  which  the  cautious  Pacha  had  never  given  me,  saying, 
that  he  would  give  me  permission  to  go  wherever  I  please<l,  il* 
we  only  gave  him  the  licence  of  the  Pacha  of  Canea.  At  length 
we  convinced  him  that  we  had  never  bad  it,  but  this  was  of 
little  advantage  to  us ;  and  matters  were  made  worse  by  the 
brother  of  the  Pacha's  interpreter,  who,  instructed  by  Domenico, 
did  every  thing  to  hinder  the  Pacha  froni  granting  the  request, 
and  to  vex  Mr.  Booze.  We  returned  unsuccessful.    Domenico 's 
vanity  was  gratified.     The  following  day  he  brought  me  in 
triumph,  a  written  note  from  the  Pacha,  allowing  me  to  go  to 
whatever  part  of  the  district  I  pleased.     Thus  he  had  under- 
mined Mr.  Booze's  endeavours,  merely  to  attribute  to  himself 
the  honour  of  my  protection.    In  point  of  fact  it  was  the  same 
to  ine  through  whom  I  obtained  the  permission ;   but  as  this 
affair  caused  a  coolness  between  the  French  Consul  (to  whom 
Mr.  Booze  was  secretary)  and  Domenico,  1  was  placed  in. rather 
an  awkard  situation,  because  I  wished  to  be  upon  good  terms 
with  both.    On  a  walk,  Domenico  urged  me  to  dismiss  Georgi, 
and  proposed  an  awkward  fellow  of  a  Turk  in  his  stead  ;  but  I 
would  not  agree,  unless  he  procured  me  one  who  could  speak 
Oreek  and  Italian,  well-knowing  that  such  a  one  was  not  to  be 
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fbund  iQ  the  whole  island.  He  told  me,  that  he  was  ioob  to 
perform  two  operations;  one,  an  amputation  of  tbe  left  band, 
and  tbe  other  for  the  dropsy,  upon  a  Woman  whom  the  ignorant. 
Candiot  physicians  declared  to  be  pregnant*  1  was  very  glad 
he  did  not  ask  me  to  be  present;  be  added  however,  that  he 
wished  soon  to  introduce  me  to  a  Turk  of  distinction,  who  had 
the  dropsy ;  that  I  should  have  no  occasion  to  speak,  hut  merely 
comfirm  what  be,  Domenico,  would  say.  Not  suspectiog  any* 
deceit,  I  answered  smiling,  he  might  perhaps  ask  whether. the 

Satient  would  die  in  two  days,  and  then  I  must  likewise  con- 
rm  it.    He  looked  grave,  was  embarrassed  and  silent.  I  found 
afterwards  that  my  answer  had  induced  him  to  suppose  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  tbe  person  and  the  particulars  of  his  case.- 
On  the  30th  of  May,  I  resolved  to  visit  Mount  Jukta,  that 
is,  the  east  side  of  it,  (I  had  visited  the  other  side  before)  near> 
to  Achanes,  a  populous   place  of  about  two  thousand  souls.* 
A  young  Spbakiot,  who  bad  fled  from  his  mountains,  and  bad  set- 
tled in  tbe  city  of  Candia,  offered  himself  as  my  attendant.   Like 
all  these  mountaineers,  he  was  tall  and  slender,  with  an  agree- 
able countenance,  not  so  humble  and  timid  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  :  the  Turks  used  to  excuse  his  behaviour  by  saying, 
be  was  a  Spbakiot.   This  province  then  belonged  to  the  Sultana 
Valide,  had  a  governor  of  its  own,  by  birth  a  Spbakiot,  paid 
merely  a  tribute  to  her  treasurer  at  Candia,  and  was  free  from 
any  other  impost,  whence  these  people  enjoy  elsewhere  more 
freedom  and  consideration. 

On  enquiring  why  he  bad  left  bis  own  country,  he  replied 
that  be  bad  bad  tbe  misfortune  to  kill  one. of  his  friends  and 
companions  in  a  quarrel,  and  was  hardly  safe,  even  in  Candia, 
from  tbe  revenge  of  blood ;  and  as  he  had  a  wife  and  two 
children,  he  could  not  expose  himself  to  the  danger.     I  pitied 
him,  for  his  mild  countenance  did  not  look  like  that  of  a  mnr« 
derer«    I  had  just  returned  home  in  the  evening,  and  was  going 
to  rest,  when  some  persons  knocked  at  niy  door,  and  demanded 
admission.     A  number  of  well  dressed  Turks  filled  my  room, 
and  begged  me  to  go  to  a  patient  of  distinction.    I  supposed  it 
was  some  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  suffocation,  and  made 
a  sign  to  Georgi  to  ask  a  few  questions,  that  I  might  have  some 
preliminary  notion  of  the  case.  But  when  we  got  to  the  house, 
it  appeared  that  the  Kiaja  Bey,  a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  who 
was  ill  of  a  dropsy,  had  sent  for  me  at  tbat  hour,  that  Domenico 
might  not  be  informed  of  his  having  applied  to  any  body  else 
for  advice.    I  found  the  patient  lying  on  a  couch :  he  gave  me 
bis  hand,  and  asked  me  to  sit  down.     After  the  first  question, 
he  replied  in  Turkish,  which  Georgi  translated  into  Italian, 
<«  Three  years  ago  I  had  the  plague,^  of  which  he  shewed  me 
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the  seaf  8w    Since  that  time  he  bad  grown  wettker.  Bis  ^tbek  imi 
swelled,  and  in  a  few  monCiis  lie  bad  a  decided  dtopsy^.     On 
iBjr  asking  how  be  bad  been  treated,  be  said-Domenico  bad 
applied  blisters  to  the  calves  of  bis  legs^  and  wben  they  were 
healed  bad  pat  on  others:  I  begged  bimio  shew  them  to  me, 
fbr  I  could  not  have  saspected  Ddmenreo  of  soofa*  wickedness  or 
ignorance :  be  complied ,  and  shewed  me*  the  discoloured  places. 
1  asked  how  the  medicines  bad  tasted;  be  said  they  had  all 
been  sour,  sharp,  or  sweet ;  and  bad  the  cupboard  opened, 
where  I  saw  tbe  phials,  with  the  remaindef  df  the  medicines; 
tbej  were  brown,  yellow,  or  dyed  red  with  kermes;  but  ^ey 
were  all  preparations  of  squills.     I  expressly  asked  if  any  had 
beenf  rough,  bitter,  astringent,  or  arotoatic ;  and  all   ibis  be 
positively  denied,  and  said,  *'  He  plagues  me  with  nothing  but 
insipid  sweet  things,  which  I  do  not  likeT     This  then  waa  the 
dropsical  patient  to  whom  I  was  to  confirm  all  Domenico's 
lies.     He  knew  tbe  cause  of  the  disease,  and  yet  be  gave 
Bothiog  that  he  ought  to  have  done ;  and  what  could  he  intend 
by  his  blisters,  but  as  the  dropsy  did  not  proceed  quick  enough, 
to  attain  his  object  tbe  sooner  by  an  artificial  inflammation. 
I  was  indignant  at  such  maliciousDess.     The  patient,   whose 
case   was  evidently  desperate,  begged  me  to  visit  him  pri- 
vately, thai  Domenico  might  not  know  it,  wd   tbe  Pacha, 
whose  physician  he  was,   be  offended.     !  coukl  not  accede 
to  this,  as  I  was,  convinced  I  could  not  do   him  any  good, 
nor  had  1  any  medicines ;  and  as  it  could  not  be  long  concealed, 
iid  the  probable  case  of  bis  death,  Domenico  would  have  been 
excused,  and  tbe  blame  would  have  been  laid  on  me.     Instead 
of  relief^  I  gave  him  comfort,  and  promised  to  visit  him  again. 
The  French  consul,  to  whom  the  case  was  known,  had  a  right 
to  be  informed  how  matters  stood.     Tbe  Chasinadar,  tbe  fa* 
vorite  and  relation  of  tbe  Pacha,  wished  for  the  place  of-  tbe 
old  Kiaja  Bey,  and  therefore  gave  Domenico  a  good  word  not 
to  be  too  conscientibus  in  promoting  the  cure.     Domenico  waj 
informed  of  my  visit  the  same  evening,  and  the  next  morning 
he  appeared  ofiended.     1  answered,  bis  reproaches  merely  bj 
saying  that  I  had  only  visited  a  great  man,  but  did  not  knoir 
who  he  was,  because  nothing  but  Turkish   was  spoken  in 
the  house.     Now  he  was  quite  dlffei^ent^    reckoned  what  he 
bad  cost  him  in  bark,  valerian,  dsc.  dec,  adding,  **  the  old 
man  had  emptied  his  shop.'*'    I  then  alluded  to  tbe  blisters: 
he  said  to  this  that  when  the  Rraja  Bey  had  sent  for  blisten^ 
be  was   not  at  home,  and  that  his   bt'other  the  goldsmith 
bad  done  it.     He  knew  very  well  what  ought  to  have  been 
done,  but  did  not  think  I  had  exatained  the  medicines.    I  savr 
throt^h  tbe  whole  tissue  of  dec^t  and  wickedness,  and  no  longer 
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loobted  of  his  deliberate  villainj*    The  poor  Kiaja  Bey  sent 
r>   me  a  few  days  afterwards.     Hte  was  in  a  most  deplorable 
oodition:  I  saw  bis  end  was  near,  and  gave  bim  consolation 
vhen  I  took  leave — for  ever.     On  the  1 2th  day,  while  I  was 
gain  in  the  country,  be  died.     Woe  to  Ihe  country  where  the 
ihysiciaos  do  not  keep  tbeir  conscience  pure;  and  dreadful  is 
he  state  of  things  in  the  Levant,  wbere  there  is  no  medical 
>olice.    The  Candiot  physicians,  whose  curiosity  I  gratified  in  a 
nanner  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  myself,  were  very 
veil  disposed  towards  me.     They  often  asked  me  about  things 
vbich   the  most    indiffisrent  physician   would  have  thought 
oolish,  and  surprised  me  by  remarks  that  would  have  done 
lonour  to   the  most  experienced.     These  physician's^  about 
:  welve  in  number,  had  their  shops  in  the  streets,  and  were  rather 
ipotbecaries,  preparing  the  medicines  themselves.    They  often 
;ame,  one  after  the  other,  to  see  the  plants  I  had  collected^  and 
fcvere  glad  when  they  heard  or  saw  any  thing  new.     One  of 
:hem  who  visited  us,  related  to  Georgi  a  case,  which  he  said 
bad  lately  occurred,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  I  was  the  more 
[convinced,- as  Doraenico  had  already  let  fall  something  about  it. 
[  subjoin  part  of  the  narrative,  to  shew  how  things  are  managed 
in  the  Levant,  and  what  scandalous  practices  are  there  carried 
^n  without  scruple.     The  wife  o{  a  rich  Greek,  whose  health 
was  bad,  bad  felt  for  some  time  an  indication  of  water  in  the 
belly,  and  considered  herself  also  to  be  in  the  eighth  month  of 
ber  pregnancy.    The  Candiot  physicians  advised  her  to  take  pa- 
tience, as  this  dropsical  state  would  end  at  her  delivery.     But 
it  was  resolved  to  consult  Domenico.     He  came,  declared  the 
swelling  to'  be  Ascites,  and  assured  the  woman,  in  spite  of  hef 
own  feelings,  that  she  was  not  pregnant.   As  she  insisted  on  it, 
he  examined  more  attentively,  and  said  she  bad  moles.     He 
insisted  on  an  operation,  painted  the  danger  as  so  urgent,  and 
the  operation  as  so  difficult,  that  he  made  them  pay  down 
immediately  the  half  of  the  stipulated  sum  of  two  thousand 
piasters,  for  nobody  dares  to  decline  the  offices  of  the  Pacfha's 
physician  when  he  has  once  been  «  pplied  to,  even  though  property 
and  life  are  at  stake.     The  unfortunate  day  arrived,  he  made 
a  puncture,  but  no  water  appeared,  no  serum  and  no  lymph ; 
surprised,  he  caused  a  bandage  to  be  put  round  the  belly,  and 
drawn  tight  by  two  men ;  but  no  water  came.     He  therefore 
thought  he  bad  not  gone  deep  enough,  and  tried  again.     Now 
there  came  water  enough,  and  having  applied  a  slight  bandage^ 
went  home  in  triumph.     He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  violent 
pains  ensued  ;   and  the  poor  woman,  after  incredible  suffering, 
was  delivered  of  a  dead  male  infant,  on  which  the  marks  of  the 
bandage  were  visible:  it  had  every  appearance  of  a  foetus  of 
Voyages  flfirf  Travbm   JVb.  XLVIII.  Fo/.  VIIL     K 
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eight  montlis,  and  completely  refated  the  f^saertion  of  this  quack. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  woman  died. 

Though  I  justly  presumed  that  the  Oandiotpbysiciaiia  hated 
JDomenico,  it  was  a  fact,  for  I  had  it  from  himself,  that  hf 
bad  an  operation  to  perform  on  a  woman»  whom  ignorant 
persons  declared  to  be  pregnant.  In  another  case  I  was  re- 
quested by  Giovanni,  the  most  esteemed  physician  of  Candia^ 
to  go  with  him  to  the  house  of  a  Turk  of  distinctioo,  ofiferin; 
to  be  my  interpreter.  Two  other  physicians^  the  oldest  iii 
Candia,  were  present  to  ask  my  opinion  on  an  important  case. 
They  concealed  the  name  of  the  physician,  and  related  what 
bad  happened  to  the  wife  of  this  Turk,  who  bad  been  iU  three 
years.  Their  account  was  not  very  intelligible.  I  therefore 
again  enquired  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  and  was  astoDtsbed 
at  the  wickedness  of  these  people,  which  placed  the  nature  of 
Mabomedanism  in  the  fullest  light. 

<•  1  have,'*  said  she,  ^'  two  grown  up  daughters,  whom  yoa 
see  here,  and  as  many  sons.  After  an  interval  of  thirteen 
years,  1  happened  to  become  pregnant  again ;  as  this  vexed 
me,  I  begged  my  husband  to  let  me  procure  abortiQn,  which  he 
did.'*  I  thought  I  bad  misunderstood  her,  and  looked  at  the 
woman,  then  at  her  husband,  then  at  the  Turks.  But  the  hus- 
band confirmed  it,  and  Giovanni  replied  to  my  side  look  bj 
shrugging  bis  shoulders.  After  this  confession,  during  whick 
I  suppressed  my  astonishment,  she  related  the  whole  historj 
of  the  illness  again,  adding,  that  she  had  had  for  the  last  fort* 
night  a  fever,  with  sudden  beats  and  oppression.  During  the 
conversation  she  let  fall  the  name  of  Domenico.  The  physi- 
cians were  embarrassed,  because  it  had  been  agreed  not  to  meis- 
tion  him  till  the  very  last,  that  I  might  give  an  impartial 
opinion.  My  proposal,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Turkej,  was 
approved,  and  I  found  a  pear-shaped,  half-suppurated  polypas. 
My  astonishment  was  infinite ;  the  inability  to  perceive  and 
distinguish  a  polypus  was  surely  a  proof  oi  unpardonable  if- 
norance.  I  was  urged  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  patieot, 
for  which  they  offered  me  600  piasters ;  but  I  was  deterred  by 
the  length  of  time  required,  and  my  attendance  was  besides 
unnecessary.  By  the  application  of  proper  remedies  wbicii 
were  prescribed,  her  health  was  fully  recovered,  and  when  I 
returned  three  months  afterwards,  the  polypus  bad  fallen  o7, 
and  all  was  over.  This  case  was  instructive  to  me,  as  I  leara: 
from  it  that  in  Turkey  a  woman  may  desire  her  husband  to  iet 
her  procure  abortion.  Of  what  practices  may  the  To^ks  aci 
Mahomedans  be  guilty  to  their  slaves,  the  Greeks^  if  they  do 
not  even  spare  their  own  children  in  the  womb— what  bar- 
barism, what  horrors  are  these ! 
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*  The  pbysfdans  made  me  acqdaiBted  with  other  very  remark- 
€ible  cases,  among  which  those  were  considered  as  the  most 
Complicated,  the  dia^osis  of  which  were  the  easiest.  Here  I 
was  first  made  sensible  of  the  infinite  prejudice  that  arises 
from  the  neglect  of  anatomy.  I  at  the  same  time  became  ac- 
quainted with  ail  the  master-pieces  of  Domenico,  which  were 
not  a  l^w.  Thas  in  a  barbarous  country,  where  there  is  no 
superintendance,  and  the  government  sets  no  value  on  the 
health  and  life  of  its  subjects,  the  greatest  cruelties  are  exer- 
cised by  greedy  vagabonds. 

Without  interfering  in  all  these  matters,  I  continued  on  good 
terms  with  Domenico,  for  in  the  Levant  you  cannot  decline  an 
acquaintance  with  every  body,  even  if  you  wish  it ;  though  he 
did  not  any  further  exert  himself  to  obtain  for  me  permission 
to  visit  the  distant  part  of  the  island,  I  attained  my  object  in 
another  way.  I  had  desired  Georgi  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  every  thing  that  might  be  useful  to  us,  on  our  tour  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island :  it  happened  that  a  rich  Turk,  who 
bad  the  most  extensive  possessions  in  that  part,  (Effendaki 
Cbalil  Aga  was  his  name)  begged  us  to  visit  him,  his  only  son, 
a  child  three  years  of  age,  being  ill.  I  perceived  that  he  had 
externally  water  in  the  head,  and  discovered  on  enquiry,  that 
he  had  had  an  eruption,  which  had  been  checked  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  salve  procured  from  an  old  woman.  Besides  the 
necessary  internal  remedies,  I  prescribed  luke^warm  baths, 
robbing,  fomenting  with  wine,  and  slight  fumigations,  on  which 
the  eruption  manifested  itself  again  in  a  few  days,  the  disorder 
was  removed,  and  the  child  recovered.  This  caused  him  to 
^▼e  roe  several  letters  of  recommendation,  which  were  di- 
rected as  well  to  friends  as  to  his  Subbaschis  (or  Stewards). 
He  was  a  welUinformed  and  upright  man,  with  an  open  coun- 
tenance, and  possessing  much  prudence  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter ;  the  poor  and  destitute  of  every  religion  found  in  him 
a  friend  and  protector.  He  told  us  that'  he  had  particular 
reason  to  be  obliging  to  foreigners,  especially  Europeans, 
^which  gratitude  imposed  upon  him  as  a  duty.  He  explained 
this  by  the  following  narrative :— «'  On  the  recovery  of  Egypt 
by  the  English  and  the  Turks,  after  the  battles  at  Aboukir  and 
Cairo,  and  when  Buonaparte  had  returned  to  France,  I  was  at 
Cyprus.  A  part  of  the  Turkish  army  had  come  back,  and  a 
young  French  oflBcer,  who  was  a  prisoner  among  the  rudest  of 
our  nation,  had  a  quarrel,  was  pursuedf  and  fled  to  my  house. 
I  defended  him  against  his  pursuers,  concealed  him,  gave  him 
a  Turkish  dress,  and  sent  him  to  my  estate  in  Caodia,  whence 
he  returned  in  safety,  with  some  French  merchants,  to  his 
Xiative  city,  Marseilles.*' **  Immediately  after  this  Genoa 
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was  blockaded  by  the  Austriaas  aa^  Ruasiaiw  by  laod*  and  by 
t£e  English  by  sea,  and  famine  prevailed  within  the  walls. 
B^ing  then  at  Constantinople,  I  resolved  to  mi^ke  an  attempt 
to  go  with  my  two  ships,  laden  with  corn,  to  the  relief  of 
Genoa.  I  cleared  out  for  Leghorn,  but  deviated  from  the 
course,  kept  near  Corsica,  and  steered  towards  Touloa,  thas  to 
reach  Genoa.  I  at  lepgth  perceived  the  English  fleet  of  eisfaty 
sail  cruizing  before  that  city,  and  made  directly  toward^  it. 
The  English  flag  was  hoisted  by  the  signal  ship,  and  I  hoisted 
the  Turkish  colours.  Being  asked  whither  I  was  bounds  I 
sflid  to  Leghorn.  Why  had  1  gone  so  far  opt  of  tlie  way  ? 
I  had  missed  my  course.  I  requested  the  English  to  let  me 
pass  the  night  near  the  fleet.  They  laughed  at  me/'  said 
Cbalil-Aga,  ^^  because  I  seemed  to  be  an  ignorant  Turk; 
sailed  backwards  and  forwards,  and  purposely  manosuvred  in  an 
a wk  ward  manner  not  to  excite  suspicion.  I  always  kepi  a  littk 
back,  held  to  the  coast,  and  a  favourable  wind  suddenly  ristog, 
spread  all  my  sails,  and  entered  in  the  twilight,  with  the  ra* 
pidity  of  an  arrow,  the  harbour  of  Genoa.  I  was  already  out 
of  eannot^bot  when  the  nearest  ship  began  to  fire  at  me.  I 
;old  14^000  chilos  of  corn  at  eighty  piasters  each,  bpt  could 
not  obtain  permission  to  embark  with  the  money.  I  however 
iset  with  my  friend,  the  French  ofiBicer,  whom  I  had  saved  at 
Cyprus.  lie  was  overjoyed  at  meeting,  and  introduc^ed  me  to 
his  uncle,  a  French  Colonel.  By  his  intervention  alone^  I  oh- 
tained  my  money ;  and,  at  length,  permission  to  embark  with 
it.  When  I  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  the  success  of  my 
speculation  was  known,  I  was  poisoned,  with  the  view  to 
divide  my  property ;  but  my  life  was  preserved  by  Dr.  Lo- 
renzo, physician  to  the  Austrian  Legation,  who,  as  loog  as  he 
lived,  was  the  most  celebrated  in  Constantinople ;  grateful  for 
his  services,  I  hastened  to  my  estates,  which  are  now  cleared 
of  debts.  You  see  by  this,**"  said  ChaliUAga,  *'  why  I  serve 
travellers  who  require  any  assistance,  and  I  confess  with  plea, 
sure  that  I  am  under  obligations  to  your  nation  dAso^  because  I 
Was  saved  by  an  Austrian  physician." 

He  bad  scarcely  concluded,  when  some  officers  of  the  Ja* 
nissaries  entered,  who,  learning  the  object  of  my  jouraey*  iB.id 
tiiat  I  could  not  go  without  a  guard  of  honour,  i»  e.  an  idle 
Janissary — because  they  wejre  answerab|e  for  my  safety.  It 
tras  necessary  to  get  rid  of  so  exp^siv^  an4  useless  an  attend- 
ant, i0  which  Georgi  succeeded.  Ever;  obstacle  was  thrown 
in  OUT  way  to  make  us  engage  a  Janissary;  but  a  happy 
chance  came  to  our  assistance  when  we  had  already  given  np 
all  hope.  A  rich  Turk,  qf  the  beautiful  vaUey  of  Mirabello, 
who  they  said  was  ill  of  a  pecoliar  disea^  had  desired  hii 
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brother  in  the  city  to  persuade  the  pbysician  who  bad  just 
Arriyed  there,  to  come  and  see  him.  Georgi  cunningly  answered, 
that  he  must  pay  for  the  Janissary  whom  tbey  wanted  to 
force  on  us.  Now  as  the  Turks  always  try  to  save,  he  said 
fae  could  send  for  a  Subbaschi^  from  his  estate,  to  accompany 
us.  **  I  must  report  this,""  said  Georgi,  '*  to  the  Aga,  and  bc^ 
faim  to  give  up  his  intention  of  sending  one  of  his  people  with 
us.""  **  That  is  unnecessary,^  said  the  Turk  angrily,  ^*  I  will 
speak  to  him  myself.**  Georgi  immediately  informed  me  of  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  already  on  the  evening  of  th^  second  day. 
a  Subbascbi  arrived  from  his  estate,  a  day'^s  journey  distant, 
brought  us  horses,  waited  till  we  were  ready  to  'accompany  ua 
thither,  and  then  to  Lacida,  the  ancient  Lycastus,  in  the  valley- 
of  Mirabello,  the  end  of  our  second  day's  journey,  and  the 
place  of  our  destination.  The  Aga  of  the  Janissaries  even  gave 
us  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  commander  of  the  little 
fort  of  Girapetro,  though  he  whs  evidently  discontented  at  being» 
prevented  from  sending  one  of  bis  people  to  accompany  us. 

The  day  before  my  departure,  I  took  leave  of  the  master  of 
the  school  of  Candia,  Gregorios  Megalovrissanos,  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  ancient  Greek  classics,  and  equally  respectable 
for  bis  age  and  character.     At  bis  house  I  met  with  one  of  his 
old  friends,  a  native  of  Crete,  who  had  resided  for  above  twenty 
year?,  as  a  merchant,  at  Tripoli  in  Syria.     He  highly  praised 
the  Druses,  who  are  distinguished  for  their  probity,  but  whose 
religiou  and  institutions,  notwithstanding  all  accounts  that  have 
been  given  of  tbem«  ate  still,  he  said,  an  impenetrable  secret* 
In  general  he  spoke  in  such  high  terms  of  the  mountaioeersof 
Liibanon,  that  I  could  not  doubt  that  be  had  some  extraordinary* 
motive  for  such  commendations.     The  anecdote  which  he  rew 
lated.  Seems  to  have  occurred  to  himself.    Hje  said,  in  an  enthu- 
siastic tone,  *^  if  it  should  ever,  please  God  to  revoke  bis  promise 
to  the  race  of  Noah,  and  to  punish  the  degenerate  world  with 
a  secood  deluge,  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  re-peopled 
by  Libanots,  preserved  to  be  the  founders  of  a  better  race." 
This  assertion  was  founded  on  a  circumstance  which  he  said 
bad  happened  to  one  of  bis  friends.     On  the  way  from  Tripoli- 
to  Saide,  be  lost  a  large  sum  of  money,  did  not  miss  it  for  some 
time,  rode  back,  but  could  not  find  it.    As  he  was  on  the  terri<J 
tory  of  Libanon,  he  went  to  the  neighbouring  residence  of  the 
E^mir^  whom  be  informed  of  his  loss.    The  prince  comforted^ 
bim,  and  advised  him  to  stay  some  days,  as  he  would  answ^' 
for  It,  that  if  one  of  bis  subjects  had  found  it,  he  wonld  certainlr 
deliver  it  to  the  prince  himself,  within  three  days,  after  which 
enquiry  should  be  made  if  necessary.     Four  days  had  already* 
paased,  and  nobody  bod  appeared;  but  on  the  fifth  day,  a 
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mountaineer  came  to  the  prince,  and  gave. him  the  monej, 
saying,  be  might  return  it  to  the  owner.  The  prince  looked 
at  him  sternly  and  said,  **  how  many  days  have  passed  sinoe 

Jou  found  the  money  ?  "  **  Five,"  replied  the  man.  **  You 
ave  therefore,'*  said  the  prince,  *'  let  five  days  pass  before  yoa 
would  resolve  to  retarn  it."  "  Sir,"  answered  the  moantaioeer, 
**  you  wYong  me ;  only  bear  me :  I  bad  been  in  the  fi^d,  and 
on  my  return  home,  perceived  this  money ;  I  took  it  up,  and 
seatea  myself  in  a  thicket  on  the  road  side,  to  wait  tiU  the 
owner  should  come  back.  Nobody  came ;  meantime  I  received 
a  message,  desiring  me  to  hasten  home  to  see  my  father,  who 
was  dying.  I  took  the  money  with  me,  forgot  to  send  it  to 
you  by  somebody  else,  and  after  having  buried  my  father,  I 
now  come  to  excuse  myself  to  you."  ^*  You  did  not  know 
then  that  the  owner  is  detained  here  on  account  of  his  loss.^ 
"  No,''  replied  the  Libanot.  **  Go,"  said  the  prince,  **  and 
temcmber  in  future  when  you  are  in  sorrow,  that  you  are  bound 
to  shorten  the  afiQiction  of  others.*'  The  merchant  being  in* 
formed  that  this  was  the  honest  finder,  ofiFered  him  a  suitable 
reward.  "  I  shall  take  nothing  from  you,"  replied  the  Libanot 
with  generous  pride, ''  because  it  would  seem  as  if  I  bad  de« 
signed  by  my  delay,  to  increase  your  grief  for  the  loss  of  your 
money,  and  your  joy  at  its  recovery,  in  order  to  obtain  a  re- 
compense. I  wish  you  could  make  good  my  loss  as  easily  as 
I  have  your's !  Farewell,  and  pardon  the  loss  of  time  which  I 
have  occasioned  you."  Saying  this,  he  departed ;  and  the 
merchant  received  his  property  from  the*  prince. 

More  company  coming  in,  we  retired.  I  went  to  look  at 
some  flowers  in  the  garden  of  the  metropolitan,  and  on  entering 
the  portico  of  his  house,  was  witness  to  a  slavish  mark  of  respect 
which  the  inferior  clergy  are  accustomed  to  pay  him  ;  1  could 
hardly  suppress  my  astonishment.  A  monk  came,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  Metropolitan,  touched  the  ground  at  his 
feet  three  times  with  his  forehead,  then  rose  and  departed.  His 
Janissary  seemed  to  smile  as  if  he  thought  to  himself,  ^  if  I 
desired  the  metropolitan,  he  would  do  the  same  to  me."  Thos 
tfaves  demand,  what  as  slaves  they  themselves  practice. 
'  We  set  out  with  the  Subbaschi  the  next  morning ;  it  was  the 
third  of  June,  and  since  the  end  of  April  there  bad  not  been  a 
<doud  in  the  sky,  much  less  any  rain.  The  atmosphere  was 
doDstantly  serene,  and  every  mountain  in  the  Archipelago  was 
visible.  The  sultry  heat  of  the  day  is  followed  by  a  refresbiog 
sea  breeze,  which  constantly  sets  in  towards  evening.  We 
soon  had  the  city  of  Candia  behind  us,  bappy  to  have  left  this 
ftbode  of  rude  barbarians.  Towards  evening  we  reached 
Guves,  where  wo  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  Subbasohl.     Whik 
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we  were  at  mippo:  tbe  whole  village  assembled,  and  thie  crowd 
stood  in  groups  at  various  dbtances.  The  scanty  dress  of  the 
country  girls  shewed,  with  the  simplicitv  of  their  manners,  that 
they  were  deficient  in  Sunday  clothes,  1  liowever  observed  much 
fine  needle-work,  and  embroidery  on  linen;  the  handkerchiefs  for 
the  head,  and  the  towels  in  particular,  were  very  pretty.  When 
we  set  out  the  next  morning,  the  whole  village  seemed  to  be 
abandoned,  for  they  all  went  out  to  reap  their  com.  We  turned 
our  eyes  from  the  stubble  fields,  because  we  saw  the  level  banks 
of  the  Aposelemi  covered  with  a  grove  of  oleander  in  blossom. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  this  shrub,  which  with  us  is  culti- 
vated in  green-houses,  was  in  full  flower.  From  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lassiti  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aposelemi,  the  whole  country 
seemed  covered  with  a  scarlet  cloth :  the  finest  poppy  field  does 
not  afibrd  such  a  sight. 

We  dined  at  Maglia,  another  country  seat  of  the  same  ow^er, 
where  half  ripe  almonds  were  ofiered  us;  they  bloom  here  about 
the  middle  of  January,  and  peaches  full  six  weeks  later.  It  is 
nothing  extraordinary  to  have  ripe  almonds  at  the  end  of  May. 
Soon  after  I  saw  some  peasants,  upon  a  rocky  eminence,   em- 

floyed  in  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  St.  John's  bread^tree.  In 
81 6 and  1817  there  was  agreat  demand  for  this  fruit,  which  did 
not  use  to  be  the  case  in  Crete ;  because  the  crop  had  failed  in 
Apulia,  whence  it  was  exported  to  Trieste.  This  fruit  is  used 
here  only  for  feeding  cattle,  and  in  times  of  scarcity. 

We  soon  came  to  a  cleft,  which  separates  the  valley  of  Mira- 
hello  f rom  the  territory  of  Maglia.  To  the  ri^ht  lay  high  moun- 
tuns,  but  not  so  extensive  or  lofty  as  the  White  Mountainis;  for 
here  we  every  where  saw  windmills,  because  the  mountains  are 
too  low  to  receive  such  a  quantity  of  snow,  as  would  be  sufficient, 
by  its  melting  in  summer,  to  turn  water- mills  till  rain  commences 
in  autumn.  We  saw  a  line  of  wind-mills,  which  particularly 
struck  me,  because  the  body  was  immovable,  and  consequently 
they  were  adapted  only  for  one  .wind ;  unless  it  blew  due  east 
they  could  not  grind,  if  it  was  violent  it  was  necessary  to  take  off 
the  sails.  Clumsily  built,  but  simple  in  their  construction,  they 
were  remarkable  enough  to  induce  me  to  take  a  drawing  of  them. 
They  were  the  work  of  imeducated  peasants,  each  of  whom 
builas  both  his  water-mill  and  wind-milf.  We  reached  the  emi-. 
nence  smd  looked  down  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mirabello,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Venetians.  Unfortunately  the  present  in- 
habitants know  little  of  the  ancient  names  of  their  vaUeys  and 
dties ;  only  here  and  there  you  hear  a  name  which  calls  to  mind 
the  times  of  the  Greek  history.  The  first  place  that  we  came  to 
was  Lacida,  the  place  of  our  destination,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  ancient  J^ycastus.     We  were  extremely  well  received  and 
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lodged.  Our  patient  was  just  making  a  terrible  noise,  and  in  hi^ 
taming  was  going  to  kill  one  of  his  best  friends.  He  was  lield  back^ 
and  told  that  the  European  physician  had  come  to  cure  him.  The 
people  there  believe  that  the  cure  depends  on  the  will  of  the  phvsa- 
dan.  He  grew  immediately  calm,  and  received  us  very  kin^y, 
and  with  tears  begged  me  to  relieve  him,  as  his  situation  was  ex- 
tremely distressing.  He  introduced  his  little  boy  to  me,  wbo:se 
mother  was  a  Greek  woman,  and  told  me  to  have  pity  for  the 
sake  of  the  child,  because  he  well  knew  that  I  believed  him  a 
Musselman,  unworthy  of  such  a  favour.  Prom  the  account  of 
the  sickness  I  learned,  that  an  immoderate  use  of  wine,  and  a 
cold,  had  caused  this  state  of  half-insanity,  but  it  was  rather  an 
affection  of  the  nerves,  which  narcotics  could  relieve,  but  not  re^ 
inove.  Being  tx)ld  that  he  took  opium,  and  could  not  sleep  easj 
unless  he  hadtaken  a  pill,  I  desired  to  see  them,  and  was  shown 
a  box,  large  enough  to  contain  a  pound  and  a  half  of  opium, 
which  was  two-thirds  empty,  and  then  another  box  of  the  same 
size,  quite  full.  Each  pul  weighed  about  two  scruples,  a  third 
part  was  aloes,  but  two-thirds  opium  !  On  my  asking  who  had 
given  it  to  him,  I  was  told  that  when  he  was  in  the  city  Dome- 
nico  had  given  it  him  to  take  to  Lacida.  Now  I  discovered  why 
Domenico  was  angry  when  he  learnt  that  this  rich  patient  wished 
to  speak  to  me,  and  why  he  had  refused  me  some  insignificant 
medicines,  which  I  wished  to  take  with  me.  To  accustom  a 
patient  to  such  an  immoderate  dose,  and  do  nothing  else  for  him^ 
really  made  me  angry,  and  he  had  made  him  pay  four  hundred 
piasters  for  two  sucn  boxes,  in  order,  as  he  told  me,  to  get  rid  of 
him  for  a  whole  year.  It  was  not  possible,  at  present,  to  refuse 
him  his  pill  in  the  evening,  for  he  fell  into  convulsions,  and  his 
look  was  frightful.  He  could  bear  nothing  that  affected  the 
nervcjs  but  narcotics ;  these,  however,  could  not  effect  a  cure,  and 
had  been  already  tried.  I  therefore  forbade  him,  though  he  was 
a  Turk,  wine,  rum,  and  arrack,  and  instead  of  his  breakfast  made 
him  take  the  bitterest  decoctions  of  centaury,  drove  him  out  of 
the  house,  made  him  ride,  pay  visits  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Ordered  him  a  cold  sea -bath  three  times  a  week.  This  reg^en 
was  so  successful,  that  I  was  able  in  a  few  days  to  order  his 
Secretary  to  cut  off  one-third  of  the  pill,  to  leave  it  off  by  de- 
grees. He  was  one  of  the  richest  individuals  in  the  island,  every 
body,  even  the  Pacha,  felt  interested  for  him.  This  induced 
Domenico,  without  my  knowledge,  to  report,  and  even  to  tell  the 
Pacha  that  I  was  not  able  to  cure  him ;  adding,  which  was  really 
the  case,  that  I  had  no  medicines.  Unhapfnly  for  him  a  frioid  an<l 
relation  of  the  patient  was  at  Lacida,  who  was  astonished  at  his 
composure  and  improved  health.  He  afterwards  went  to  Can- 
dia,  where  the  Pacna,  by  chance  asked  him,  in  the  presence  of 
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Domeniep^  how  the  Aga  did,  and  the  answer  beinff  favouraU 


L/omeiuop^  HOW  uie  Am  tuo,  ana  we  answer  oemg  lavouraoie. 
he  Pacha  asked  his  physician,  how  it  happened  that  I  could 
3erfonn  a  cure  without  medicines  ?  Domenico  was  confounded, 
rhus  strangers  have  always  justified  me.  I  desired  Greorgi  to 
>roceed  in  the  same  course,  and  ieft  him  for  a  few  days,  to  visdt 
he  celebrated  mountain  of  Lasati. 

A  Door  Papa  ofiered  to  conduct  me  thither  upon  his  mule, 
rhile  he  walked  by  the  nde.  I  was  astonished  to  near  those  we 
net  salute  him  by  the  titles  of  DespoiOy  and  even  Itagia9u — Your 
Brofiness.  The  road  was  steep,  over  rocks  aind  precipices  and  past 
k  deserted  church,  into  a  pleasant  wood.  About  noon,  the  air 
)lowing  very  cool,  as  we  ascended  higher  my  worthy  priest  could 
fp  no  farther.  A  ri^d  fast  of  forty  days,  called  the  fast  of  the 
\postles,  had  just  set  in,  during  which  period  a  Greek  is  not  al-^ 
owed  to -taste  either  milk,  eggs,  butter  or  cheese.  He  confessed, 
lalf  weepiiu;,  that  he  had  eaten  nothing  to-day,  and  had  not 
^ven  an3r  tmne  to  his  mule.  I  pitied  him,  he  looked  so  hungry, 
md  so  wishfully  at  my  provisions.^  I  gave  him  some  bread  and 
xrine,  whid)  cheered  his  spirits;  but  he  still  kept  looking  ait 
he  cheese,  and  asked  if  it  was  sinful  to  taste  it.  ^^  God  forbid,*^ 
said  I,  *^  I  consider  it  as  no  sin,  and  if  you  think  as  I  do,  help 
yourself."  He  had  probably  expected  this  ccmsolation,  for  he 
lid  eat  the  cheese,  and  with  mucn  appetite.  His  mule  browzed 
he  sbrubS|  had  taken  nothing,  ana  was  to  ascend  the  steep 
nountains ;  I  was  vexed  at  this,  as  we  might  reach  the  village  too 
ate,  and  it  was  mere  stingyness  in  diis  priest,  who  had  grudged 
lis  mule  a  handful  of  hay.  We  however  reached  the  summit, 
md  the  level  country  lay  before  usi  It  is  a  large  mountain  lake 
unrounded  by  rocks,  which  has  been  drainea  and  cultivated 
hese  thousand  year^  and  has  subterraneous  vents  for  its  waters. 
3n  the  left  a{^)eared  the  strangely  formed  valley  of  Lassiti.  At 
in  elevation  of  at  least  four  hundred  toises  above  the  sea,  it  has 
dneyards  and  com,  but  no  olive  trees.  A  circle  of  alps  piled  on 
*ach  other,  on  one  of  which  I  stood,  enclosed  an  oval  plain, 
x>vered  with  fruitful  corn-fields,  about  seven  English  miles  in 
ensth  and  four  in  breadth.  ^  Round  the  mountain  were  villages 
)uirt  on  the  declivity,  the  principal  of  which  are  Mangula  and 
Zermiade.  The  drain  is  very  remarkable.  On  the  west  side 
here  arc  two  deep  mouths,  into  which  the  whirlpool  of  the 
nountain  torrents  runs  olF  foaming.  As  these  cavern-mouths  are 
>bstructed  with  whole  trunks  of  trees,  the  lower  half  of  the  plain 
s  changed  in  the  ^ring  into  a  lake,  which  inundates  it,  but  pro- 
notes  its  f^^ity  by  depositing  the  slime  of  the  torrents.  There 
ire  two  of  these  mouths,  the  waters  which  they  receive  appear 
igain  beyond  the  mountain,  low  down  in  the  valley,  at  a  distance 
?  sev^nl  leagues,  and  form  the  river  Aposelemi.    Unfortunately 
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we  find  no  trace  of  this  remarkable  valley  in  andent  writers,  &r 
the  Lyktians  could  not  possibly  have  had  their  capital  bor 
though  the    name   Lassitt  may  be  derived  from  Lyctos;  a~ 
Lytton,  as  Strabo  observes,  signifies  something  in  an   elev&Xi- 
situation. 

I  came  to  Zermiade,  the  nearest  village,  and  took  up  my  loe  ^ 
ing    in    the  house  of  Chadsi-Geor^,  the  chief  of  the   villa^ 
Every  pilgrim  is  called  Chadsi,  who,  as  a  Christian,  has  been  . 
Jerusalem,  or  as  a  Mahometan,  to  Mecca.     This  is  a  title   i 
honour,  a  kind  of  spiritual  nobility.     The  Turks  however  & 
quire  it  on  easy  terms.     As  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  attend  •.- 
with  many  dangers,  so  that  of  those  who  travel  by  land,  soul. 
times  less  than  two-thirds  return ;  the  rich  generally  send  one  i* 
their  clients  at  their  own  expence   to  Mecca,  and  when  iL 
deputy  returns,  the  ^tron  receives  from  him,   by   a  oessiar. 
legally  drawn  up,  the  title  of  Chadsi,  (or  Hadgii ;  tne  pilgrim  1- 
not  permitted  to  bear  it  in  public,  but  if  he  dies  ne  is  buried  wi'^ 
all  tne  honours  due  to  the  title. — Our  Chadsi,  Georgi,  as  we  so  <: 
perceived,  had  travelled  into  many  countries,  and  possessed  ok 
siderable  information.     We  took  a  walk  together,  in  which  T  ns- 
with  many  rare  plants,  and  called  in  at  the  neat   convent 
St.  George.     The  oldest  Caloyers  mentioned  that  no  Europeai 
or  Frank  had  ascended  Lassiti  for  the  last  twenty-seven  yeai^ , 
They  were  very  inquisitive  after  news,  and  especially  when  ai> 
where  the  dommion  of  the  Turks  would  end  ?  1,  on  tne  coDtrarr. 
praised  the  government  of  the  Turks,  and  observed  that  tl^ 
Greeks  were  free  from  military  service,  and  if  a  father  had  fiu 
sons,  he  had  the  happiness  to  have  them  all  about  him ;  the  taxt< 
were  but  a  fifth  part  of  those  of  the  Europeans,  and  they  mighi 
protect  themselves  from  oppression  by  concord.     L.astly,  I  oi^ 
served,  *^  that  the  present  evil  was  often  not  so  bad  as  the  de:arefl 
good.""     I  was  obliged  to  speak  in  this  manner,  as  well  to  Ttrcrc* 
ale  them  to  their  situation,  and  to  point  out  to  them  many  ad* 
vantages,  as  to  aive  no  occasion  to  any  misinterpretation  of  mv 
vifdt,  which  alreiSy  caused  some  surprise. 

After  a  sUght  repast,  at  which  my  Papa  would  not  drink  out 
cxf  my  wine  glass  because  I  had  eaten  meat,  1  set  out  with  thi- 
hypocrite,  and  returned  by  the  same  road  to  Lacida,  where  ve 
arrived  safe   towards  evening.     My  patient  was   much    better^' 
I  did  not  suficr  him  to  want  exerase,  and  even  made  him  work 
in  the  garden,  which  he  set  about,  pretty  much  as  the  £mperor 
of  ChinaJ  when  he  ploughs  once  a  year,  with  his  officers  of  state: 
it  however  agreed  very  well  with  him.     He  had  no  want  c/i 
amusement  as  soon  as  it  was  found  to  be  of  ser^ce  to  him; 
ffuests  were  invited,  visits  paid,  and  parties  made  to  chase  ihe 
Turkish  partridges,  which  abound  at  Candia.     The  day  pasied 
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n  muse  and  danciiig,  and  nobody  disturbed  me  in  .my  retreat* 
^n  the  9th  and  10th  of  June  I  arranged  what  I  had  coflected  on 
Ltossiti,  and  went  along  the  valley  of  Mirabello  to  Critza,  the 
uicient  Crissus.  I  no  where  saw  so  many  churches  and  chapelf 
•vhich  stood  desolate  as  here.   £very  TurK  who  pronounces,  in  a 


hristian  churchy  There  is  bui  one  God,  and  Mahomet  ia  his 
orcpheif  profanes  it,  and  Chiistian  service  can  no  more  be  per- 
formed, without  offendinfiT  Mahomctansim.  The  Turks  are  said 
to  have  diminished,  in  this  manner,  the  very  great  number  of 
churches  and  chapels.  The  valley  of  MiraoeDo  is  said  to  be 
very  fertile.  In  Critza  the  Subbaschi  received  me  in  a  very 
polite  manner,  in  his  master^s  country  house.  He  was  a 
sensible  man,  and  his  interesting  conversation  was  calculated  to 
reconcile  me  with  his  nation.  At  my  request  he  ordered  a  Turk 
to  accompany  me,  in  the  morning,  over  the  rocks  of  which 
rPoumefort  speaks  so  highly,  on  account  of  their  rare  plants.  On 
returning  home  I  gave  him  some  money,  which  being  observed 
by  the  Subbaschi,  who  just  came  up,  he  reprimanded  him  severe- 
ly, and  asked  him,  when  I  had  retired,  whether  he  waa 
not  ashamed  to  take  money  from  a  guest  and  a  stranger.  After 
this,  to  my  great  astonishment,  nobody  in  the  house  would  accept 
of  any  thmff.  I  heard  a  strange  remark,  namely,  that  they  were 
not  sorry  for  the  ague ;  another  was  more  important,  that  the 
fever  might  be  thorouffhly  cured  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  fit. 

A  Turk  splendidly  curessed,  anxiously  looking  for  me,  gallopped 
after  us,  and  asked,  in  a  voice  of  entreaty,  whether  I  was  going 
to  Girapetro ;  that  his  only  son  was  sick,  and  he  begged  me  to 
help  him.  I  the  more  readily  promised  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest,  as  I  Was  much  pleased  with  the  frankness  of  his  manner. 
jBven  in  wildernesses,  on  the  sea-shore,  in  solitudes,  and  on 
mountains,  I  was  not  a  moment  sure  not  to  be  looked  for  and 
solicited  to  afford  aid.  May  a  humane  government  one  day  pro- 
vide for  these  numerous  unfortunate  people,  who  are  destitute  of  all 
medical  assistance.  In  the  morning  1  went  to  visit  my  old  patient, 
who  was  very  well ;  my  worthy  priest,  who  had  accompanied  me 
to  Lassdti)  with  two  or  his  MonKs,  was  with  him,  to  my  great 
astonishment  employed  in  exorcising.  The  patient  lay  on  the 
Divan,  with  his  eyes  closed,  while  the  three  monks,  with  large 
folio  volumes,  were  exorcising  with  all  their  might,  the  undean 

¥irit  in  him.  This  laste4  nearly  an  hour :  before  this  the 
urkish  Imams  and  Dervises  had  been  trying  to  expel  it;  but  as 
this  had  no  efiect,  they  supposed  it  was  not  a  Turkish  devil,  but 
a  Greek  one.  I  now  learnt  that  his  wife  was  a  Greek  woman, 
and  had  induced  him  to  this  step,  in  order  to  have  the  triumph 
of  ascribing  his  recovery  to  the  priest  of  her  village,    t.do  not 
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know  whether  it  was  their  work,  that  the  patient  conld  hets^ 
strengthening  remedies,  which  he  could  not  before. 

Having  sent  my  papers  and  plants  to  my  residence  at  Candis, 
1  hired  a  horse  and  mules,  and  set  out  tot  Girapetto  on  the  l&b 
of  June,  leaving  Lacida,  with  the  happy  consciousness  of  har- 
ing  done  as  much  good  as  the  circumstances  permitted.  Greorgi. 
who  had  been  very  attentive  to  the  padent,  did  not  reo^Te  sdj 
present,  which  vexed  him  the  more,  because  he  jMretended  Kxne- 
thing  had  been  promised  him.  I  consoled  him  as  well  as  I  ooukL. 
because  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  friends  lA  this  borisarcRff 
country.  Georgi,  however,  vowed  that  he  would  never  agwi:* 
undertake  any  thing  unless  he  knew  what  he  was  to  have  for  ic 
I  gave  him  to  understand,  that  it  must  not  be  in  my  presence 
Unfortunately  for  me  he  kept  his  word,  as  will  presently   appear. 

1  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  situation,  or  so  mctvuesque  i 
country  as  Critza ;  and  our  ride  along  a  road,  whicn  wouiia  up 
one  of  the  ridges,  seemed  to  have  raised  us  from  a  terrestrial  ps- 
radise  into  an  etherial  one.  Innumerable  large  and  small  water- 
falls, rippled,  and  rushed  foaming  down  the  shady  rocks ;  the 
zephyrs,  which  fanned  the  agitated  leaves  of  plantains  a  thou- 
sand years  old,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  falling  waters^  and 
amidst  the  oleander  bushes,  adorned  with  the  most  splendid  red 
flowers,  countless  springs  united  to  form  litde  brooks^  which 
wetted  the  feet  of  our  mules.  To  heighten  the  impression  made 
upon  us  by  this  Eden,  protected  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  by  the  solemn  gloom  of  lof^  plantains  and  sacred  oaks^ 
we  didf  not  meet  the  care-worn  form  of  the  oppressed  coun- 
trymen, but  only  the  cheerful  countenances  of  the  oonteoted 
Cretans. 

The  village  on  the  eminence,  where  we  intended  to  pass  the 
night,  seemed  like  Lyctos  in  ancient  times,  nearly  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants.  The  sight  of  a  crown  which  1  produced,  con- 
vinced them  that  we  were  not  come  to  take  up  our  abode  in  the 
manner  of  the  Gnossians.  Their  mistrust,  or  rath^  timidirr, 
entirely  vanished  when  the  men  returned  from  the  field  in  tie 
evening ;  wine,  bread,  fowls,  egg^,  and  fruits,  were  set  before 
us,  and  the  moderate  prices  did  not  deter  us  in  our  demands.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  sun  had  scarcely  risen,  we  hastened  to  view 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  the  Lybian  Sea,  which  we  be- 
held for  the  first  time.  As  we  went  along  the  north  side,  I  had 
be^  unable  to  see  it,  even  from  the  Lassiti  Mountains,  because 
the  summits  were  covered  with  deep  snow.  I  longed  to  visit  the 
south  aide,  of  our  approach  to  which  we  were  made  senaUe,  hj 
the  warm  south  wind  that  came  up  from  the  vaUey.  We  now 
h^stei^  down  into  the  vaQey,  till  the  heat  inoMsed  to  2S%  aad 
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lialfed,  quite  exhausted,  to  take  our  dinner  at  the  side  of  9 
'Welly  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings.  It  was  the  17th  of 
June,  and  the  harvest  on  the  south  side  nad  already  been  reaped 
in  May.  The  bare  stubble  only  remained  to  cover  the  stony 
fields ;  and  wc  had  passed,  in  a  few  hours,  froni  spring  on  the 
north  side,  to  autumn  on  the  south.  No  fountains,  no  ver- 
dant meadows,  or  fine  plantains,  attracted  the  eye  as  on  the  other 
side ;  the  dead  appearance  of  a  plundered  com  country,  was  not 
improved  by  the  pale  olive,  whose  scanty  shade  alone  offered 
some  indemnity  to  the  weary  traveller.  At  length,  about  three 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  perceived  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Hierapy  tna ;  then  the  white  castle  on  the  sea^shore,  and  the  city 
of  Girapetro,  which  has  now  became  an  insignificant  town. 

The  transition  from  a  paradise  to  the  arid  sea-coast,  was  too 
eudden,  added  to  the  oppressive  heat,  not  to  have  some  influence 
on  our  good-humour.  We  rode  between  the  terraces  of  the 
fields  into  the  town ;  and  I  was  obliged  carefully  to  guide  my 
mule  over  the  mutilated  statue  of  a  Minerva,  of  white  marble, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  island,  and  which  I  perceived  to  be 
Parian.  Wc  were  looking  for  a  lodging,  when  the  Dascalos,  a 
Greek,  equivalent  to  the  secretary  and  steward  of  the  estateis 
belon^ng  to  the  owner  of  Girapetro,  and  with  the  Subbaschi 
(who  is  always  a  Turk)  his  representative,  the  principal  person 
of  this  poor  town,  came  to  meet  us,  and  assign  us  a  ^xxl  apart- 
ment in  the  owner^s  house,  where  we  could  repose  luter  our  fa- 
tigues. This  very  extraordinary  politeness  made  me  imagine 
Georgi  was  acquainted  with  him ;  but  the  latter  assured  me  he 
had  never  seen  him  before,  and  did  not  know  how  we  had  gained 
his  friendship.  In  a  moment  he  returned,  and  asked  us  to  sup- 
per*  iust  as  we  were  preparing  for  it  I  then  naturally  conjec- 
tured one  of  the  family  were  ill ;  and  in  fact,  I  remarked  his 
eldest  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  a^e,  who  had  an  intermit- 
ting fever,  common  in  the  summer  in  me  unhealthy  situation  of 
Girapetro :  biit  a  look  of  indifference  at  his  son,  shewed  me  that 
he  had  some  other  request.  We  had  a  cheerful  and  frugal  re- 
past, consisting  of  stewed  meat,  ragouts,  chicken  (very  tender^, 
pillaw,  and  fruit,  trith  genuine  Maunsey  wine.  An  amiable  old 
man,  who  was  welcomed  as  the  physiaan  of  the  place,  came  in 
and  entertained  us  with  agreeable  narratives  of  his  travels  in 
Syria  and  Egypt. 

In  the  mormng,  Georgi  came  to  me,  saying  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  commumcate  to  me,  but  be^ed  me  not  to  disclose  it,— • 
whicn  I  promised  to  do,  if  I  couU^  and  no  other  obligations 
arose  firom  it.  He  then  told  me,  that  the  Dascalos  though  be 
had  a  wife  living,  and  four  children,  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
Turkish  girl,  die  cnly  daughter  of  aged  parents  i  and  thai  the 
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consequences  of  ^  this  connection  were  indul>itab]e^  Uis  fiiend 
the  Dascalos  was  in  despair  lest.it  should  become  public  For, 
should  the  parents  of  the  girl  discover  it,  the  dreadful  conse- 
quence would  be  his  murder,  and  the  sacrifice  not  only  of  bis 
wife  and  children,  but  of  all  his  nearest  relations :  the  inevitable 
demolition  of  his  house,  not  to  mention  that  from  the  rage  of  the 
savage  Candiot  Turks,  inflamed  in  the  highest  degree  by  this 
outrage,  the  fate  of  the  other  Greeks  in  this  city  would  be  Teiy 

Srecarious !    If  he  were  not  married,  he  midit,  to  avoid  ths 
readful  fate,  eo  over  to  the  Mahometan  rehgion,  and  ask  the 
parents  to  give  nim  their  daughter  in  marriage :  but,  as  the  case 
stood,  there  was  no  pos^bility  of  saving  all  those  persons  from 
the  most  shameful  aeath.     But  — — »^-  here  Georgi   stam- 
mered, and  could  not  proceed ;  especially  as  it  probably  had  not 
escaped  him,  that  I  guessed  his  purpose  at  the  very  commoice- 
ment     I  interrupted  him  in  a  manner  which  left  no  doubt  of  my 
resolution ;  strictly  forbade  him  even  to  mention  another  word  oo 
the  subject,  (on  pain  of  beins  dismissed  my  service)  or  to  have 
any  further  connection  with  mese  bad  people ;  and  to  take  caie 
not  to  let  himself  be  seduced  by  them,  as  I  should  then  be 
obliged  to  take  steps  which  my  dfuty  would  prescribe,  and  the 
more  so,  as  he  was  in  my  service,  and  any  baa  action  committed 
by  him,  would  throw  suspicion  on  me.     He  vowed  and  ]>ro- 
tested,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  tell  it  me,  by  the  violent  im- 
portunity of  the  Dascalos,  mough  he  had,  at  first,  refused  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  but  this  case  was  so  important, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  tell  it  me,  in  order  to  endea- 
vour to  avert  it.     Tnis  dreadful  approaching  catastrophe  affected 
me  extremely, — for,  according  to  what  I  knew  of  the  fanatic 
Turks,  I  could  not  but  foresee  the  most  terrible  vengeance ;  but 
r  could  not,  and  dared  not,  attempt  to  guide  or  to  avert  the  won- 
derful course  of  events,  and  the  mysterioiis  concatenations  of 
fate,  however  threatening  and  awful  they  may  seem,  because 
these  inconceivable  intricacies  frequently  proceed  to  a  solutioii 
equally  wonderful  and  unexpected.     It  is  not  for  man  to  sanctifv 
the  means  by  the  end.     Greorgi  ths^ked  me  for  my  serious  ad- 
moniti(xi,  and  went  to  his  usual  employment.     The  next  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  going  out,  there  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  oourt- 
yaid,  and  several  mules  ready  laden,  were  on  the  point  of  depart- 
'  mg.     The  country  people  were  putting  on  a  few  trifles,  wheu.1 
came  down  the  steps,  and  saw  the  Dascalos  below.     He  came  up 
to  me,  with  suppressed  anger, — bade  me  a  good  morning,  and 
told  ine«  with  emphasis,  that  ^^  His  people  were  going  to  the  city  of 
.  Candia,  and  if  I  had  need  of  any  tning,  he  was  ready  to  procure 
it  for  me.''    I  replied,  carelesdy,  "  that  I  had  just  copae  ftom 
the  city,  and  wanted  nothing.'*^   I  was  now  sorry  that  I  h^d 
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not  deodyed  him,  and  given  him  something  that  wovHd  db  no 
harm,  for  he  was  undoubtedly  going,  in  consequence  of  iuy  t&- 
Aisal,  to  seek  in  the  city  more  omiging  physicians.  However,  I 
was,  on  the  whole,  glad  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  him ;  has* 
tened  to  abridge  my  stay  as  much  as  possible,  and  resolved  the 
next  day  to  visit  the  eastern  part  of  the  idand  (Stia)  in  order  to 
leave  as  soon  as  possible  a  place,  where  some  accident  must  soon 
lead  to  the  discovery,  ana  to  a  horrible  catastrophe.  I  desired 
Georgi,  during  my  absence,  to  visit  the  opposite  island  to  oolleot 
the  rare  plants,  and  to  have  every  thing  r^idy  before  my  arrival, 
that  we  might  be  able  to  depart  without  delay. 

I  was  obliged,  indeed,  to  stop  a  few  days ; — ^visited  sevend 
important  places,  collected  rare  plants,  and  found  the  Flom  dt 
north  coast,  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  southern : 
at  length,  however,  I  set  out  for  Stia,  visited  the  principal  places 
of  this  fourth  government  of  Crete,  and  did  not  retiun  from  my 
excursion  till  the  30th  of  June.    Just  as  I  was  about  to  depart 
thither,  Georgi  brought  me  the  impression  of  an  antique  nng, 
in  black  wax,  asking  me  whether  1  liked  it:  it  belonged,  he 
said,  to  a  Papa,  who  had  already  had  thirty  piasters  for  it,  but 
still  retained  it.     I,   of  course,  declined,  as  I  did  not  collect  an- 
tiques, and  wanted  my  money  for  travelling;  and  this  little 
stone,  besides,  which  appeared  by  the  impression  to  be  damaged 
at  the  edge,  did  not  deserve  to  be  made  an  exception.     Geor^, 
however,  after  I  was  gone,  bargained  for  this  tnfle  for  himseff ; 
and  was  so  imprudent  as  to  take  it  out  of  its  ancient  setting,  in 
order  the  better  to  examine  it : — and  the  fisherman  coming  to 
fetch  him,  because  the  wind  was  favourable  to  sail  to  die  island^ 
he  rashly  put  them  both  into  his  pocket,  but  lost  the  stone ; 
whether  on  the  waVy  on  board  the  ship,  or  on  the  island,  he 
could  not  tell ;  and  so  he  had  only  the  setting.     Meantime  I  had 
concluded  my  excurrion,  and  he  had  long  since  returned  from 
the  islands,  when  he  was  thrown  into  no  small  embarrassment, 
as  the  antique  was  demanded  of  him,  for  which  he  was  not  no\V 
mclined  to  pay  so  high  a  price.     On  the  eighth  day  of  my  ab- 
sence, I  was  again  near  Girapetro,  wheii  a  young  Turk  gallopped 
up  to  me,  crying,  ^^  Doctor,  hasten  to  the  town,  somebody,^  so  1 
understood  him,  **  is  poisoned,  hasten !  or  you  come  too  late  !** 
Stting  on  my  mule,  very  much  fatigued  by  my  journey,  ill 
humoured,  and,  from  an  accidental  circumstance,  just  then  very 
angry  with  the  Ottomans,   besides,  thinking  it  was  a  Turk.  I 
confess  I  thought  it  very  strange  at  the  moment,  and  was  not  dis* 
posed  to  give  credit  to  it,  and  on  the  x>ther  hand  I  could  have 
wished  that  all  the  Turks  together  wiere  at  the  last  gacrp.    I  there- 
fore did  not  spur  my  mule  as  I  should  have  done,  but  reached 
t^  town,  howeter,  soon  enough.    All  the  streets  were  empty 
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whore  I  cftme^  and  a  death-like  Bilenoe  prevailed.    I  afi^ted  at 
my  oVn  houae,  but  found  nobody  there.     On  a  sudden  Qecvrgi 
rushed  in  out  of  breath,  and  exdained,  **  Help !  help  I  he  has 
poisoned  himself  P    I,  still  thinking  it  was  a  Turk,  endeavouied 
to  padfr  him,  saying,  ^^  It  is  pro£d>ly  not  so  bad,  do  not  jam 
know  wnat  poison  he  has  takenP"^    ^^  Ah !  yes,"  said  he,  ^'  it  is 
two  grains  of  sublimate  that  he  has  taken."*^    I  quickly  tocdL  my 
medicmes,  and  hastened  away ;  the  narrow  street  was  so  Growded 
with  people  that  I  could  scarcely  pass;   but  what  was   my 
astbnisnment,  when  they  led  me  to  tne  house  of  the  Daacalo^ 
and  I  learnt  that  it  was  he  who  had  taken  poison:   when   I 
entered  the  room,  I  found  him  in  the  most  dreadful  state  of 
agony,  writhing  on  the  sofa;  his  countenance  was  of  a  purple 
red,  all  his  sestures  indicated  despair;  the  skin  of  the  lips  hung 
loose,  beingburnt  off  by  the  poison,  his^mouth  foamed,  his  inside 
burnt  like  nre,  and  he  had  a  rattling  in  the  throat  as  he  drew  his 
breath.     Three  Turks  were  sitting  by  him.    Scarcely  half  an 
hour  before  my  arriyal  he  had  taken  the  poison,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  city  some  days  before,    when,   by  a 
wonderful  coincidence,  I  arrived  almost  at  the  same  moment  as 
Georgi.     The  latter  had  already   given  him  soap  dissolved  in 
water,  which  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  acting  as  an  emetic     As 
continued  vomiting  might  bring  on  apoplexy,  I  endeavoured  to 
decompose  the  reminder  of  the  poison  oy  hver  of  sulphur,  had 
him  blooded,  and  quickly  gave  the  necessary  directions  to  save  his 
fife.     When  I  entered  the  room^  and  full  of  astonishment  oouU 
not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  all  this,  he  endeavoured  to  take 
my  hand,  and  stammering,  begged  pardon,  saying,  **  that  in 
despair  at  my  refusing  his  request,  he  had  procured  poiaon,  to 
put  an  end  to  his  existence.^     I  was  seized  with  horror  at  these 
words.     But  how  happened  it  that  the  cause  of  this  rash  act 
should  not  be  known,  and  that  he,  (for  I  saw  the  Turks  atting 
quietly  by  him),  together  with  all  his  family,  had  not  long  anoe 
been  victuns  of  the  fury  of  these  barbarians  ?     I  had  been  most 
scandalously  imposed  upon :  only  I  do  not  even  now  know  whether 
Georgi  was  sensible  of  the  deceit ;  in  order  the  more  certainly  to 
induce  me  to  this  wicked  action,  they  had  pretended  that  the 
person  with  child  was  a  Turkish  sirl,  the  only  daughter  of  aged 
parent,  that  the  vengeance  would  oe  terrible,  and  twelve  persons 
would  be  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  their  lives.     Thus  they 
sought  to  persuade  me,  ^^  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  so  many 
persons,  to  sacrifice  the  precarious  existence  of  one  unborn  infant. 
What  a  dreadful  trial  I    I  shuddered  at  the  snare  which  had  been 
laid  for  me,  and  the  more  so  as  this  person  was  a  common  Greek 
prostitute  of  the  worst  character,  and  the  Dascalos  only  feared 
neing  publicly  disgraced  through  her,  as  he  had  a  wife  wd  four 
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dbiMreif  gxown  up.    He  Mtiified  ih^'Turks  hj  pajkig  fconi 
hundred  piasters,  and  according  to  the  Tiu^kish  laws  tc^  this 
pnistiUite  to  wife,   by  making  a  declaration  before  the  Cadi* 
Hence  nothing  took  plaee  of  lul  the  frightful  scenes  with  wMch 
they  had  endeavoured  to  delude  and  miaead  me,    1  called  Gfreorgi 
to  account,  and  required  from  him  a  statement  of  the  affair.     He 
said,  that  since  that  time  he  had  had  nndiing  to  do  with  him, 
and  bad  this  day  returned  from  an  excursion,  ahnost  at  the  Bame 
time  as  myaelf ;  the  fresh  plants  which  lay  about  the  room  cix^ 
finned  this  statement.     He  had  been  immediately  sent  for,  and 
uraed  to  ffive  assbtanee ;  for  the  city  physician,  after  administering 
milk,  haa  declared  he  could  afford  no  relief,  mi.  advised  them  to 
apply  to  us.     Death^like  fasr  had  seised  the  unfortunate  family, 
because  they  knew  I  was  absent.     The  wife  tore  her  hair,  and 
their  house  was  a  scene  of  despair;  a  crowd  of  people  filled  the 
bouse,  when  Oeorgi  happily  arrived.     The  strong  constitudan  of 
the  patient  aliowed  the  necessary  time ;  but  nothing  could  equal 
my  surprise,  when  QecfrgL  informed  me,  that  he  had  not  pro- 
oftoded  to  administer  relief,  till  they  had  fixed  the  sum  of  three 
bundled  piasters  as  the  reward  for  eiiecting  a  cure,  and  bound 
themselves  to  the  payment,  by  giving  hands,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Subfaaschi  and  two  witnesses :  that  this  had  taken  ten  minutes; 
and  so  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  after  his  taking  the  pcnson,  be- 
fore the  onetic  operated.     ^'  What,'^  said  I,  *^  you  could  so  long 
bdbioldhim  struggling  in  the  most  dreadful  agony,  and  bargain 
for  his  life  ?    Are  we  even  now  certain  that  he  will  not  die,  and 
will  not  you,  in  eontoquence  of  this  delay,  ^Jiave  to  bear,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  blame  of  his  death  P  Unworthy,  wicked  man  ^ 
-«*^^  It  is  true,^'  said  he,  *^  that  I  delayed,  but  if  I  had  not  made 
this  agreement,  which  is  besides  usual  in  this  country,  I  should 
now  rec^ve  nothing.     You  will  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  promise 
oonfinned  by  witnesses,  and  even  though  the  man's  life  is  saved, 
I  shall  have  trouble  enough  to  set  my  money.    I  beg  you  to 
stand  by  me  and  declare,  that  I,   as  your  servant,  asked  the 
money  m  your  name ;  that  you  pay  my  board  and  travelling  ex* 
pences,  and  that  the  money  is  your'^s .     I  earnestly  intreat  you  to  do 
It;  you  know  my  poverty,  and  that  I  howevw  ^upply  ™7  younger 
brother  with  means  to  pursue  his  studies;  that  I  nave  to  support 
the  whole  familv,  and  must  take  advantage  of  every  favouraUe 
opportunity.    £ven  you  will  have  trouble  to  procure  the  money, 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Turks  have  already  demanded  it  of 
the  poor  DascakM.     I  intreat  you  not  to  forsake  xne  V^ 

It  I. bad  by  decisive  measures  given  rehrfto  the  patient  before 

it  waa  too  late,  I  was  now  desired  to  justify  what  I  disapproved, 

to.  treed  upon  slippery  ground,  bid  d^fiatice  to  the  Cadi  and  Sub^ 

baabbiy  >and  even  mce  them  torestoore  the  money  which  bdtongtfd 
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to  a  Greek,  one  of  their  opfveased  subjects  and  skres.  It  was  a 
diJDcult  situation.  Geoivi  now  dedated  that  I  demanded  my 
nuMiey ;  the  Dascalos  inrarmed  him  that  the  Turks  had  already 
taken  it  from  him ;  when  they  leamt  that  I  had  datmed  it,  they 
became  servildy  polite  and  diurustinffly  jdiril,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade me  to  be  satisfied  with  ue  haK!  Georgi  begged  me  for 
heaven's  sake  not  to  do  it,  but  to  inttst  u]xm  my  finnan,  which 
being  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the  £nvan,  was  fortunatdy 
not  well  understood,  by  any  boay.  This  bumess  was  diswreea^ 
Ue,  but  it  was  f aciUtated  by  the- fear  into  which  all  tl^  Turks 
were  thrown;  for  the  brother  of  the.  proprietor  of  Gir^ietro, 
their  master,  had  been,  by  command^  oi  the  Sultan,  enticed  by 
the  Pacha  of  Candia  into  his  chambor,  and  strangled.  Thia  un- 
common example  spread,  terror  throi^.  the  whole  island.  My 
remark  that  I  was  soing  to  Candia,  i^ience  I  should  find  means 
to  get  the  sum  paid,  immediately  bmug^it  them  to  reason,  and 
the  money  was  given  up.  The  Turks,  plainly  saw  that  it  was 
only  a  pretext  in  me,  that  the  money  reslly  belonged  to  him,  and 
reproacned  him  with  the  beautiful  nuil^  of  which  I  had  made  ban 
a  present  They  breathed  revenge,  and  did  their  utmost  to  find 
means  to  ruin  him. 

The  day  before,  I  had  in  vain  advised  Georgi  to  settle  his 
difference  with  the  Papa  respecting  the  lost  gem,  to  go  imme- 
diately, and  as  it  was  hardly,  worih  more  than  ten  piasters,  mve 
him  fifteen  for  it.  The  Papa,  when  he  heard  that  he  had 
^t  the  money,  being  instigated  by  the  opposite  party,  violently 
msisted  cm  payment;  the  Turks  orderea  tiim  to  ^awimuI  three 
hundred  piasters  for  it,  which  the  old  man  did  with  trembling 
and  the  Cadi,  who  was  concerned  in  the  affiur,  urffed  Gearm  for 
instant  payment  Creoi^gi  was  now  in  fresh  trouble,  and  wished 
me  to  assist  him.  I  hastened  to  the  house  of  the  Pi^ia,  who  in- 
treated  me  to  settle  the  dispute  as  I  pleased,  that  he  rencamoed  all 
claim,  as  the  remuneration  for  the  gem,  whether  it  were  laige  or 
small,  would  be  seized  upon  by  tte  SuUiaschL  I  now  shewed 
the  Turks  the  impression  in  wax,  said  that  I  would  have  it 
valued  in  Candia  by  expert  judges,  or  by  order  of  the  Padis, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  three  hundred  piasters,  whidi  I 
was  now  prepared  to  pay,  must  be  remitted  for  me  to  ih&  Con- 
sul in  Candia,  who  would  defend  my  ri^its.  This  had  acme 
effect,  particularly  when  I  added,  that  besides  the  txeadea  widi 
which  tney  were  acquainted,  and  the  protection  of  my  Consulate, 
I  was  likewise  placed  by  my  firman  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  Sultan,  which  of  course  extoided  to  my  interpreter  9& 
long  as  he  was  in  my  service;  and  as  ^  owner  of  the  signet  h^ 
fomerly  been  wiJJiiu;  to  part  with  it  tat  something  more  thaa 
thirty  piasters,  thecwerenoe  could  hardly  1^. ten  piastera;  how- 
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ever^  to  put  M  end  to  the  dispute,  I  offered  fifty  piasters.  *  I 
took  out  ten  dollars,  of  five  puuiters  each,  and  offbred  them  to  the 
Papa,  who  just  came  in.  Tne  Subbaschi  was  so  imprudent  as  Xx^ 
take  them  mmi  me,  instead  of  the  Papa.  Georgi  was  ftree,  but 
told  nie  that  I  had  given  too  mudi,  and  diough  I  was  so  good 
and  would  take  the  twenty  piasters  on  myself,  he  could  not 
afford  to  lose  the  diir^.  The  mean  Subbasdii,  he  said,  had 
taken  them  fW>m  me  in  my  very  nght,  that  the  Papa  would  reoeiTe 
no  |)art,  and  he  would  not  rest  tillne  had  obtained^e  money  bade 
agam.  I  strictly  enjoined  him  to  let  the  matter  pus ;  sayinff,  he 
might  be  glad  he  had  escaped  so  well.  But  the  triumph  of  lunr* 
ing  rednced  a  number  of  Mahometans  to  silence  by  my  means, 
was  not  suiBeient  to  satisfy  the  hatred  which  he,  as  a  tireek,  felt 
towards  the  Turks,  and  notwithstanding  my  express  order,  he 
would  not  refrain  from  mortifjring  the  Subbaschi. in  the  most 
sennble  manner,  and  extorting  from  him  his  miserable  thirty 
piasters,  which  I  had  long  since  made  flood* 

He  went  to  the  Subbaadii,  aflected  friendship  towards  him^ 
thanked  him  for  his  intenrention,  and  told  him  in  confidence  that 
I  was  Tery  angry  at  the  bad  treatment  which  I  had  met  with  here 
and  no  wnere  else ;  that  I  intended  to  set  out  to-morrow  by  way 
of  Lasfiiti,  to  make  a  serious  complaint  against  him  to  the  ^acha, 
on  account  of  the  fifty  piasters,  because  he  had  evidently  betrayed 
himself  by  bong  in  such  a  hunry  to  tidce  them.    Nothing  could 
save  him  but  wbl  apology  and  restitution  of  the  mon^,  finr  the 
least  that  could  happen  to  him,  if  I  riiould  make  it  known  tn 
Candia,  would  be  tne  immediate  loss  of  his  office  as  Subbaachi, 
and  the  inevitable  displeasure  of  his  master. — I  was  employed  in 
arranging 'my  papers  and  ioumab,  when  die  door  was  suddenly 
opened^  ana  tne  Subbas^i,  a  haughty  Turk,  throwing  himself 
at  my  feet,  held  up  the  fifity  pasters  in  a  supfdicating  manner,  im» 
]^oring  my  for||;iveness ;  and  in  £ear  of  his  life  endeavoured  to 
soften  me  by  his  exclamation  of  Allah  f    My  smprise  continued 
lonfl  enoaflh  to  make  the  Subbaadii  suspeet  that  I  peribaps  knew 
notninfl  ca  it:   I  however  recollected  myself  in  time  to  cover  this 
trick  of  Oeorgi,  diouflfa  contrary  to  my  express  order,  but  refused 
his  money,  Mijrinfl,  that  what  I  had  ffiven  was  paid  voluntarily^ 
and  as  an  equitsaUe  indemnity  for  the  lost  ring.    He  however 
li^  the  money  upon  the  table,  and  was  gomg  out,  but  on  my  re- 
peating that  he  must  take  it  back,  he  turned  to  Georgi,  who 
could  not  conceal  his  malidous  joy,  and  seemed  to  beg  him  to 
take  it.     He  was  so  imprudent  as  to  take  up  the  money  in  the 
presence  of  the  Subbaadii,  instead  of  letting  it  lie  on  the  table,  by 
which  he  betrayed  himself  as  the  other  mid  done  before.    Tlie 
Subbaadii  was  m  the  hig^liest  degree  incensed  at  sudi  an  humilia- 
tion :  his  Mahometan  prkle  had  oeen  forced  to  bend  hrfere  th«t 
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df  a. Frank,-  and  he,  deceived  b^  a  Gtedn,  hud  diMmecltttty  beg* 

dupon  his  knees,  hb  life,  whidi  he  kincd  was  rorfi^ted.  Nf>* 
y  could  deny  me  his  esteetn ;  even  the  Mah<»netaii8  gave  me 
tibeir  hands  when  I  took  leave ;  never  had  drcumstaaoeB  so  hap- 
pily concurred  to  prove  the  iraiooeiioe  of  a  man  as  they  had  done 
mine.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  that  I  had  «ined  the  i^gardL  af  the 
mothers,  and  the  esteem  of  the  men ;  at  ^aat,  I  did  not  leave  an 
eaemyin  this  towti.  Greorffi,  on  the  other  hand,  whcmtl  couU 
not  now  do  without,  nor  wuidon,  but  resdlved  to  dismiasi  in  the 
city  of  Candia,  was  mortally  hated,  and  new  plots  v^ete  coa- 
triWd  to  ruin  him.  Not  to  mterrupt  the  narraUve  of  this  affair, 
I  pass  over,  for  the  present,  ray  departure  fer  Stia  and  the 
Mountain  of  Lasmti,  the  examination  of  it,  and  my  retam  to 
Candia. 

We  had  been  some  weeks  in  Candia,  when  we  prepared  la 
visit  Mount  Ida,  having  been  detained^  both  by  the  Ramadan,  or 
Turkish  Lent,  and  by  the  necessity  <^  repose  after  the  fables 
we  hod  undergone.     The  report  of  what  nad  happened  9t  Girar 
petro  soon  reached  Candia,  and  the  Consul  was  so  kaid  as  not 
to  attach  any  blame  to  my  conduct,  so  that  nobody  in  Cawfia 
was  ill-disposed  towards  me.     He  even  excused  Geo^  in  manj 
aspects,  and  was  fully  aware  of  the  reasons  tot  which  he  was 
persecuted,  particulaiiy  by  the  Greek  clerg^r     The  Austrian 
agent,  Mr.  Booze,  had  resigned  his  dftiiation,  and  Mr.  Xafle. 
difelie,  a  native  of  Paris,  had  amved  from  QonstanttMnle  to  act 
as  secretary  and  interpreter  to  the  French  ConsiiL     lie  was  a 
;rery  worthy  and  agreeable  man.     Though  I  had  a  resMlence  of 
my  own  near  the  oalace  of  the  Pacha,  I  was  generally  at  the  Coo- 
Burs,  where  I  had  the  advanta^  of  mricing  use  si  Jiia  ISmoy^ 
My  visit  to  die  Bidiop  of  Gmmetro,  a  young  man  of  about 
dnotir-three  yean  of  age,  and  nepoew  it  the  Mefiropolitan,  was 
€bT  the  purpose  of  making  some  agreeaUe  obaervattons  to  hba 
on  'die  rertility  of  his  country,  and  the  -numerous  anli^uiaeai  and 
to  ask  him  occasionally  for  soine  explaHatioitt*    He  ssfloke  of  ths 
lat^  affair,  and  made  G^orgi  idate  it  in  my  ipbresewie,  and  eoa- 
iefaided  with  the  suspicious  words,  **  Thai  i  ^hcnitd  rather  hmm 
Itft^ie  wicked  Dagctuoa  to  (Uei'    I  avoided  all  explanation  of  the 
causes  x>f  this  remark.  Our  friendly  rdadons  were  soon  distuilied 
ht  a  letter  from  the  Papa  of  'Girapetvo,  who,  at  the  »ti«ty^?cf 
'of  the  Turks,  who  were.eagdr  for  revenge,  ccsnplained  of 
•Geer^  to  the  bishop  of  the  .diocese,  the  same  we  have  just  men- 
tionea,  who  on  account  of  illness  now  resided  at  Candia,  and 
demanded  the  6&y  piasters  back.  I  do  not  know  what  means  had 
been  employed  td  irritate  the  Bidiop.of  Girapetro  against'Geoiai. 
It  wassfldd  that  whoi  he  was  at  Oirapetro  he  had  AreMenedtbe 
Papa,  that  if  he  demanded  tbe^  piasters  fromhiBi,  he  wvmid 
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suae  Bhn  io  tbe  Paeha  of  hsving  fomid  a  gMat  treomi^,  and 
the  rich  Papa  would  be  punished  for  his  rapadtf ,  by  haring  to 
pay  thousands  of  piasters.  P«iiaps  Georgi  renJly  said  so ;  out 
lie  had  been  ill  used.  This  femark,  however,  was  sufficiendy 
refuted-  by  the  sequel  of  the  story ;  but  an  old  grudge  was  re« 
▼iTed,  and  but  for  me  he  would  have  been  tngreat  danger.  Tha 
Oreek  cleivy,  who  were  much  esteemed  ana  protected  by  tha 
Turks^  tocS:  part  in  it ;  for  Georgi  had  had  the  misfortune  se« 
weral  years  before,  involuntarily  to  offend  this  same  Bishop  of 
Crirapetro. 

The  council  waa  held  in  the  house  of  this  bishop ;  and  it  was 
said,  '^  It  is  better  that  one  should  die  for  the  people,  than  that 
the  whole  nation  should  be  destrojred*"   Geor^  had  brou^t  with 
liim  frmn  the  continent,  some  notions  respectmg  superHiiion^  ih$ 
deapoHmm  of  the  Greek  clergy y  abuses^  S^c,  and  had  the  impnK 
donee  to  attempt  to  introduce,  nbt  only  the  vaccine,  but  some 
reaaonaUe  principles.     I    was  invited,    through  the  phymcian 
Giovanni^  of  whmn  I  have  before  made  honourable  mention,  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting.     Alarm  was  painted  on  the  counte- 
nance of  Georgi ;  he  begged  me  to  go  back  with  him  to  the 
hooae  of  the  schoolmaster,  which  he  would  not  leave  without 
me.     I  foresaw  the  storm  which  began  to  darken  the  horizmi. 
The  pDQceedines  of  these  misecable  people  weite  directed  to  die 
destruction  of  Hiis  imprudent  man,  wno  had  brought  other  no« 
tkms  from  for^gn  countries.     The  whole  accusation  was  reduced 
«o  this : — ^*  That  Georgi  was  a  widked  man,  and  did  not  des«-ve 
my  proteetioB.^    I  cahnly  submitied  to  thean,  ^at  the  whole 
business  for  which  this  meetii^  was  called  was  already  tiermina^ 
ted-;  stated  what  I  had  done,  and  that  the  Papa  and  Subbasdil 
bad  voluntarily  renounced  the  sum.     Lastly,  I  produced  an  im- 
pcessiofli  of  the  antique,  and  said,  that  if  it  could  have  been  of 
any  uae  I  wonld  certainly  have  bought  it  mvself ;  that  it  was  in 
no  ease  worth  the  eighth  part  of  the  sum  demanded  ;  observing 
that  Georgi  had  drawn  upon  himself  their  displeasure  upon 
cdier  accounts.     I  requested  them  at  least  to  wait  till  I  had  lefk 
ihe  idiand,  and  he  was  out  of  my  service;  they  might  then  pro* 
oeed  against  Urn  as  he  deserved,  and  punish  him  according  to 
juelio&    He  was  now  innocent ;   and  if  he  was  to  blame,  the 
fault  lay  with  me,  for  I  had  decided  the  whole  affair  according 
t0  my  own  sincere  conviction.     I  could  not  possibly  comply  with 
their  desire  to  declare  him  not  in  my  service,  because  he  stood 
in  need  of  my  assistance,  and  I  must  both  fuMl  my  duties  to- 
wards hitt  as  a  fellow  creature,  and  maintain  the  articles  of  the 
treatieB  in  a  barbarous  oonntry.    What  I  eould  not  accomplish, 
the  French  Consul,  who  had  taken  me  under  his  protection, 
iviopld  provide  for.    {  added  that  (  would  ^njom  him  to  be  more 
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tentieos,  and  I  should  besides  soon  leave  Canilia.     7fals  iA 

?3int  was  the  worst  of  all :  "  now  or  never,"  tbey  thought 
bey  made  no  reply  to  my  observations,  and  appeared  to  t>? 
pa<»fied,  but  said  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  me,  that  be  iic- 
properly  assumed  the  European  dress,  without  betcig^  under 
protection,  and  lavished  every  art  and  flattery,  to  dravr  fron 
me  even  a  verbal  declaration,  or  merely  a  single  word,  which 
might  indicate  that  I  would  not  keep  him,  or  was  dtssatisflfd 
with  him,  or  even  that  I  would  yield  to  their  entreatiee:.     Bot 
all  their  arts  failing,  for  they  aimed  at  his  life,  and  I  conld  not 
betray  him,  the  meeting  began  to  separate;  the  more  moderate 
and  less  eager  retired,  and  the  others  thought  of  nevr  plans. 
I  however  resolved  immediately  to  s^id  Georgi  a#aj,  wheo 
on  a  sudden  the  Bishop  of  Girapetro,  weeping  for  ragv»  rose, 
and  implored  me  with  uplifted  hands  to  yield  him  up  Co  him 
that  he  might  destroy  him.     I  shuddered,  the  blood  rose  into 
my  face,  and  I  said  indignantly,  as  I  retired,  **  Wretched  man, 
you  know  not  the  pride  of  a  Frank,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the 
£uropeansr'     I  was  required  to  give  up  a  man,  that  be  might 
destroy  him.     What  strange  proofs  of  friendship  people  here 
demaiid !  all  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  moral  corruption  iatro- 
duced  by  the  despotic  tyranny  of  the  Turks.     Hence  I  saw 
that  I  alone  could  protect  him,  and  accordingly  resolved  not 
to  forsake  him. 

I  endeavoured,  tiiecefore,  to  s^nd  Georgi  as  soon  as  possible 
out  of  the  city,  and  reprimanded  him  for  haviog  neglected  the 
opportunity  which  he  bad  had  two  days  before  to  go  to  Meti- 
doui,  and  wait  for  roe  there.     He  wept,  and  said,  he  could  not 

Cssibly  leave  me  now,  because  he  was  watched,  and  would 
arrested.  I  seriously  represented  to  him  how  he  bad  already 
hurt  himself  by  bis  obstinacy,  and  sensibly  offended  bis  ene. 
inies^  who,  in  a  barbarous  country,  had  it  at  all  times  in  their 
power  to  ruin  him ;  for  he  had  really  been  so  incautious  as  to 
speak  in  many  places  in  the  city  of  the  weaknesses,  the  faults, 
imd  the  crimes  of  various  persons,  whose  dignity,  if  not  their 
persons,  claimed  some  regard.  His  imprudence  hurt  him  the 
more,  as  he  had  no  party  in  his  favour,  and  noi^y  excused 
his  language  and  actions.  I  placed  before  him  his  previous  con- 
duct,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  occasioned  me  nothing  bat 
vexation,  and  that  to  save  his  life  I  was  unfortunately  obliged  to 
keep  him,  which  he  did  not  deserve,  because  he  paid  no  regard 
to  my  health.  Among  his  enemies,  he  mentioned  the  Girapetrite, 
the  interpreter  of  the  Pacha,  and  Domenico.  He  had  inade  the 
latter  his  enemy  by  refusing  him  the  vaccine  which  he  had  ac 
quired  by  purchase.  Domenico  requited  it  from  him  because 
he  was  a  new  comer,  and  pretended^  as  usual,  that  be  bad 
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^rcuiglit  a  better  aort  with  hka,  by  which  b»  would  have 

lopojized  the  whole  practice^  and    Georgi  woald  cerfaioljr 

tiAve  lost  this  little  inconae,  with  which  he  supported  aa  indigent 

mother  and  sister.     Georgi,  therefore,  enjoined  the  mothers  of 

Itke  inoculated  children  .not  to  shew  them  to  Domenico,  espe* 

cifitUy  when  the  pock  was  filled  with  matter.    This  innocent 

means  to  secure  his  just  advantages,  so  provoked  Domenico, 

that  be  conceived  an  inveterate  Imtred  against  him,  and  joined 

bis  other  enemies.     Georgi,  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  had 

deserved  well  of  bis  countrymen,  because,  as  I  have  said,  he 

v^aa  the  first  who  procured  vaccine  matter  in  Crete,  and  bed 

thereby  saved  many  thousand  children  from  perishing  by  the 

saiall-poz,  which  so  frequently  rages  there ;  and  was  probably 

sensible  of  the  state  of  slavery   by  which  his  country  matt 

such  a  contrast  with  the  Ionian  Islands :  not  to  speak  of  other 

sinailar  motives. 

His  enemies,  as  I  learnt,  again  met,  and  resolved  not  to  let 
their  victim  escape.     First,  they  endeavoured  to  incense  the 
Pacha  against  Georgi,  in  which  they  succeeded,  by  mentioning 
his  threat  to  the  Papa  in  Girapetro  about*the  treasure,  by  which 
they  touched  the  Pacha  in  a  very  sensible  part.    They  added, 
that  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  Georgi  had  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemies,  and  had  shewn  himself  at  Chios  and  Smyrna 
stained  with  Turkish  blood.     Whether  true  or  not,  this  did 
not  fail  to.  produce  a  terrible  efSect !    It  was  immediately  for- 
gotten that  Georgi  had  formerly  cured  the  same  Pacha  of  an 
intermitting  fever,  and  had  done  him  many  services.    Th^ 
now  sought  to  prevent  me,  and  particularly  the  French  Consul, 
from  acting,  and  for  the  execution  of  their  wicked  design, 
chose  the  favourable  opportunity  of    the   Ramadan,   which 
happened  this  year  in  July,  when  the  Turks  sleep  and  fast  by 
day,  but  after  sun-set  pass  the  whole  night  in  amusements. 
They  therefore  fixed  the  hour  of  eleven  at  night  for  dragging 
him  out  of  my    lodging  by  the   guard  of  Janissaries,   and 
executing  the  sentence  which  the  Pacha  had  passed  upon  him. 
The  night  approached,  I  waited  long  for  Georgi  in  the  house 
of  the .  Consul,  where  he  was  to  call  for  me  to  go  home.    At 
length  he  came,  very  melancholy,  but  the  French  Consul  com- 
forted him,  saying  he  had  nothing  to  fear,   because  in  this 
manner  his  enemies  could  not  so  easily  injure  him.     We  re- 
turned home  about  ten  oVlock,  and  heard  the  deafening  sound 
of  the  Turkish  music  in  the  streets,  which  were  now  lively  and 
lighted  up* 

1  had  just  gone  to  bed,  when  Georgi,  in  constant  anxiety, 
pale  as  death,  walked  silently  up  and  down  the  room.  I  ex- 
horted him  to  go  to  rest,  but  he  said,  in  a  piteous  voice,  **  I 
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oaanot  go  to  riMipt  I  ferebucte  tx^day  no  good.^    I  niged    faia  ' 
to  tdL  me  bis  reason ;  be  said  tbe  behavioor  of  varibus  persoa  . 
towards  bkn,  their  cold  silence,  and  many  other  cbabges  ^rhiefe  1 
be  bad  remarked,  cauded  him  to  apprehend  something  dreotdfoL 
whicih  was  evidently  contriviug  against  htm.     1  eqoeavoored 
to  dispel  his  fears,  and  desired  bim  to  go  to  rest,  because  tb^  | 
oandle  bnrning  in  tbe  chamber  hindered  me  from  sleepise:  | 
when  presaging  his  impending  fate,  be  implored  with   uplifted 
bands  a  short  delay.     1  likewise  apprehended  no  good,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  noise  on  the  stone  steps  before  toe  boo^e. 
and  several  Turks  began  violently  to  knock  at  the  gate,  ^rhicb 
was  strongly  secured.     Georgi  terrified,  hastened  to  it,   and 
perceived  that  there  were  seven  Janissaries  of  tbe    Pacha's 
guard.     I   bad  raised  myself  up  in  bed,  when  be  rtisbed  io 
pale  as  death,  told  me  what  was  the  matter,  and  exclaimed. 
'^  I  am  undone,  help  me,  help,  I  am  undone.^    '*  But  t^hat  aid 
can  I  afford  you  ?     Unhappy  man,  in  what  a  situation   have 
you  placed  yourself,"  answered  I,  while  I  leaped  out  of  bed, 
and  hastened  to  dress  myself. 

'^  1  know  of  no  remedy ,""  said  I,  trembling,  **  but  for  me 
io  hasten  to  the  Consul,  inform  him  of  the  case,  and  come  to 
your  assistance,  for  flight  is  impossible,  every  outlet  is  guarded.^ 
''  Ah,  Godr  groaned  he,  «<  what  shall  I  do?  To  go  to  tbe 
Consul  is  in  vain.  I  am  already  condemned,  and  before 
Laflechelle  comes,  I  shall  be  saisrificed;  my  enemies  have 
chosen  this  time  when  the  Consul  and  all  the  Europeans  are 
asleep-*>-—- and  I  am  undone  T  ^*  Courage,"  said  I,  «*  all  ii 
not  yet  lost,"  the  Janissaries  still  loudly  demanding  admittance. 
'^  CoUefet  yourself :  does  no  means  occur  to  you,  as  yoa  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  every  thing?  do  not 
ask  it  from  me,  but  I  will  help  if  I  can.'' 

I  had  scarce  said  this  when  his  eye  rolled,  his  Ilp9  trembled, 
and  his  tongue  refused  its  service.  At  length  b#  stammered ; 
**  I  know  only  one  way  to  save  meT  "  What?^  answered  L 
"  Ah,  God !  you  desire  to  know  it:  if  you — ^be  hesitated — - 
if  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  taken  in  my  stead.^  GroeaingaDd 
weeping  he  fell  at  my  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  sofien  me, 
while  1  stood  almost  petrified  with  horror  at  su6b  a  demand. 

I  then  gave  vent  to  my  feelings,  and  loaded  him  with  me- 
rited reproaches.  **  What  have  you  done  to  deserve  that  1 
should  sacrifice  my  life  for  you  ?  I  have  but  one,  and  that 
you  require  of  me.  How  can  you  vealute  to  make  such  a  re* 
quest  to  any  human  being  ?  Was  it  not  enough  th&t  I  did  9> 
nittch  for  you  ?  Unworthy  as  you  are,  who  have  so  often 
brolight  nteinto  tbe  greatest,  embarrassments,  and  caused  meso 
much  vexation ;  now  you  demand  even  my  eftistenoef    Am  I 
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i^r^  meteky.  ta  atone  for  your  follies  with  tnj  life?  why  bare 
-otY  not  already  fi^  to  Melidooi?  Now  th^t  sentence  has 
.Ireody  passed  open  you,  shall  I  saSer  myself  to  be  arrested  iq 
•^our  plac»,  and  to  be  cruelly  executed  f  I  am  unacquainted 
vith  tbe language ;  whither  will  they  lake  me?  how  shaU  { 
iefesd  myself?  Justice  is  here  rapid' and  inexorable!"  He 
vas  soofoely  able  to  speak.    **  Ah,  spare  me»  pity  me,  my  sad 

•.te  is  at  hMd !    Ah,  God !  I  have  foreseen  it only  you  ava 

ible  to  save  roe,  otherwise  I  am  for  ever  undone.     What  wiU 
ny  poor  mother,  my,  sister,  and  my  brother  say,  when  they 
leftr  that  I  am  no  more  ?   who  wilt  support  them  ?   who  will 
^omfiyft  then^  ?    Oh,  dreadlbl  fate — I  die  innocj^t,  the  victim 
3f  cruel  asaUgaHy !    I  must  dil^'if  you  wiU  not  save  me ;  you 
cnajr  mid  will  save  yourself;  have  pity!"     Ip  an  agony*  of 
despair  be  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  in  his  anguish 
caltod  Hpoa  heaven  for  a  deliverer.    His  fear  rose  to  a  terrible 
degree ;.  for  the  guard,  wbo  apprehended  that  he  would  escape, 
violeatly  insisted  on  the  openmg  of  the  gate.    A  cold  shudder* 
io^  seized  me,  and  I  stood  over  him  pale  and  speechless  with 
terror.    I  eould  not  fly  to  prpcure  belp^  and  no  resource  was 
loflU     A  terrible  conflict  raged  within  me.    I  tremi^lied  at  the 
tkoughtof  giving  him  up  without  .making  an  attempt,  to  save 
bin).      He  did  aot  deserve  it,  but  I  saw  in  him  only  a  helpless 
and  QDfortunate  creature.    I  could  not  bear  the  thought,  and 
it  would  have  been  a  source  of  reproach  to  me  through  life,  if 
1  sfatMild Afterwards  be  convinced  that  I  might  have  sav^  him 
by  a  small  efifort,  and  yet  had  not  done  it.    But  it  was  nigbt, 
the  6«fntence  pronounced,   the  execution  immediate,  and  the 
love  .of  life  strongly  affected  tne;  the  probability  of  l^iog^re* 
cognised  was  indeed  great,  but  in  such  a  moment  whio  will  de» 
pend  i^xHi  probabilities  ?     Yet  I  trembled  at  the  panful  oca* 
sciousness  not  to  be  able  to  do  what  I  would,  for  if  1  did  not 
love  bipi,  I  bad  yet  done  enough  for  him  to  venture  this  alspu 
I  was  most  sensibly  offended ;  his  enemies  were  to  triumph ;  I 
should  see  him  snatched  from  me,  and  the  French  Qoasui  out- 
witted ;  this  roused  my  pride.  I  bad  said  to  them,  ^^ou  know 
not  the  pride  of  a  Frank,  or  the  mdgnanimib^  of  aa  £uropean.^ 
I  wished  to  redeem  my  pledged  word ;  but  the  annihilatiqg 
thought  of  death  and  mutilation  unmanned  me  anew.    All  this 
passed  before  nie  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  while  ^ 
npisegrew  louder,  and  no  farther  delay  was  posfiible.    fi[e 
hoped  nothing  further  from  n^e.    While  I,  in  the  midft  :pf 
conflicting  emotions,  called  to  miad-lhe  deeds  of  generous  riien 
and  their  sacrifices,  and  was  unable  to  take  i^iy  resQlutiop, 
be  broke  out  in  a  transport  of  despair,  in  the  terrible  heart* 
rending  iifords  of  oujt  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  excjai 
VoTAOM  and  Teavsm,  No.  JtLVlIl.  Vid:  Vjil.       n 
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with  a  dreadful  voice :  *'  Eli^  Eli,  Lama  SabadUkanL^  (Mj 
God,  my  God,  why  bast  thou  forsaken  me !)  I  stood  as  i 
aoDihilated,  and  withoat  conscioQeness.  All  idea  of  tmrm^ 
my  life  was  vanished,  and  I  saw  inevitable  fate  approach ;  Ur 
it  seemed  to  demand  my  life.  I  said  with  a  tremolooa  vimk 
^  Open  the  gate,  I  go.^  Should  then  man  be  at  no  mooieot  c 
his  life  capable  pf  any  thing  better  than  morely  pioaa  feeUngs- 
Shonld  we  be  only  sensible  of  the  oppressive  sapeinatnn. 
greatness  of  our  Divine  Master,  and  not  be  able  to  do  for  oat 
what  he  did  for  all?  This  humiliating  feeling  decided.  I 
cannot  describe  what  I  felt :  for  there  is  an  earthly  aimihiiatict 
beyopd  which,  when  the  mind  has  overcome  it,  everj  tbias 
terrestrial  vanishes,  as  something  common  and  coiUetDptiUe 
'My  sdf-denial,  however,  cost  me  dear ;  I  tottered  to  my  tabic 
for  my  feet  could  not  support  me ;  a  diuiness  seiied  me,  I  wa 
'fainting ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  death,  which  was  felt  even  bf 
'tiie  body,  I  heard  the  echo  of  the  weil->known  words  z  *^  Itii 
'finUhedJ*  Thus  half-inanimate,  I  awaited  my  approackifis 
fete. 

Georgi  rushed  out,  opened  the  gate,  and  soldiers  filled  tb 
apartment.  Fear  winged  his  steps,  and  love  of  life  gave  hia 
words  for  its  preservation.  The  Turks  had  orders  to  take 
prisoner  the  servant,  the  interpreter,  who  spoke  Greek  as: 
Turkish ;  they  knew  him,  and  vet  did  not  take  him.  With  affeelec 
cheerfulness,  while  fear  of  death  raged  within  him,  be  tok 
fhem  I  was  the  person  whom  they  sought,  that  I  did  not  apeak, 
because  I  was  going  to  meet  my  fate.  Observing  my  weak- 
ness, hejan  and  fetched  some  water,  sprinkled  me,  and  tremblio^. 
made  me  drink,  for  hia  life  hung  on  a  slender  thread.  Aiy 
wretched  appearance,  and  total  insensibility,  coutraated  witi 
his  presence  of  mind,  confounded  them.  Besides,  how  should 
^  it  occur-to  a  Mahomedan  to  conceive  what  a  Christiao  can  d« 
Georgi  supported  ni#,  implored  me  in  a  low  and  sofipUcatBif 
voice  to  taJ[e  courage,  and  be^ed  the  soldiers  to  treat  me  with 
'  mildness.  I  forgave  him  all  thut  he  said  in  his  own  favoar,  for 
I  gave  hini  a  right.  I  recovered  myself;  the  guards  desired  sk 
to  depaH ;  they  bad  waited,  they  said,  long  enough,  aad  led  n» 
away  in  the  midst  of  them.  I  whispered  to  him  as  I  left  hioi— 
'  **  Fly !  that  I  may  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  having  saved 
*  you.  He  fled.  On  the  way  I  pretended  to  turn  into  anotker 
street,  and  desired  to  be  taken  to  the  residence  of  the  CoumI  ; 
this  I  did,  leiit  my  submitting  without  resistance  might  cnale 
suspicion  among  seven  soldiers,  some  one  of  whom  might 
return  and  look  *  for  him*  Thus  I  went  full  of  reatgnation  to 
meet  my*destinyfc 

An  infinite  number  of  people,  who  had  eeUeolad  at  the  fci* 


Ivaly  vurroonded  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  Aha  re- 
port was  speediij  spread  that  a  Frank  wad  to  be  judged 
»y  the  Pacha.  Ittsalt»  ridicule,  and  abase  resounded  on  every 
ide,  and  only  the  guard  proteded  me  from  iii'^usage,  thinking 
o  make  me  softer  in  a  far  more  terrible  manner.  I  proceeded 
rith  an  unsteady  step,  and  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  en. 
ranee  of  the  mob,  who  pressed  to  be  spectators  of  my  punish- 
nent*  I  advanced  and  saw  the  prepaiations,  but  what  I  saw 
[  cannot  tell,  for  the  sight  confounded  me,  and 'I  stood 
notionless  as  a  corpse.  My  conjecture,  however,  that  I  should 
>e  recognised  and  set  free,  was  confirmed,  for  it  might  justly 
>e  presumed  that  his  enemies  were  present  At  onee  a  cry 
was  raised—"  That  is  the  phy^cian,  and  not  his  servant,  what 
bave  you  done  ?"  The  Janissaries  looked  at  each  other  wilk 
Nirprixe,  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  immediately  hastened 
away,  while  an  ugly  red-headed  Jew,  who  now  appeared  like 
an  aUgel  of  light,  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me,  what  I  knew 
before,  that  not  I,  but  Georgi  was  wanted,  and  that  I  might 
withdraw. 

I  hastened,  almost  unconscious  of  what  I  did,  to  the  house 

of  the  Consul,  for  it  was  necessary  to  complete  my  work,  after 

having  already  done  so    much.     I  intended  to  request  the 

Consul  to  have  the  Pacha  informed  and  pacified,  and  to  pieu 

vent  Georgi  being  pursued  ;  for  I  thought  that  he  had  got  over 

the  low  part  of  the  rampart  near  the  harbour,  and  had  fied  to 

Melidoni.    Happily  I  found  the  gate  of  the  Consulate  open, 

where  lifting  up  my  ^es,  I  was  astonished  to  perceive,  by  the 

lights  on  the  steps  Georgi  standing  quite  lost  in  though^  for 

how  could  he  shew  himself  to  the  Consul  before  I  came. 

"  Unhappy  man,"  said  I ;  he  looked  at  me  terrified ;  **  what 

have  yon  done  ?  why  have  you  not  fled  ?^    "  Ah !"  said  he, 

'*  I  have  always  found  pity,  and  I  shall  find  it  again.    Even 

in  Melidoni  I  should  not  be  safe."*    I  hastened  to  the  Consul, 

but  was  told  that  he  had  retired  to  rest     I  found  his  chamber 

open,  entcfred  softly,  and  made  a  sign  to  him  without  speaking, 

not  to  disturb  his  wife.    He  made  a  sign  that  he  would  come, 

and  I  returned  into  the  drawing*room.    In  a  few  words  I  told 

him  what  had  passed,  and  called  Georgi  to  relate  it  more 

particularly.    The  Secretary,  Mr.  Lailechelle,  was  sent  for^ 

while  the  Ccmsul  was  considering  how   he  should  prooeed 

with  the  Pacha. 

I  sunk  down  upon  the  Divan,  but  was  not  able  to  rise  again  ^ 
my  faculties  seemed  benumbed.  I  heard  every  thing  as  if  in 
a  dream,  but. took  no  interest  in  it,  for  my  health  was  under- 
mined, and  I  was  incapable  of  thinking:  so  I  was  CDiudL  by 
the  Caadiot  pbysiciaas. 


} 


Bir:  LaflechriHe  went  wifli  Oe  iagtmotidiis  of  the  Gonwl  ta 
the  Pacha ;  and  Mr.  de  Yasse  (the  Coiimii)  remained  aliaost  the 
whole  night  in  the-drawing  room^  ta  give  Laflechelte,  whfi 
he  retamed,  new  answers  to  what  the  Pacha  said,  and  Georg: 
isnpatiently  awaited  the  issue.  The  guards  having  Icsrat  tfait 
he  had  fled  to  the  Consulate,  came  to  the  gate,  as  they^did  wk 
dare  to  enter,  and  required  that  he  should  come  out*  As  the 
dwellines  of  the  ccmsuls  are  an  inviolable  asylum,  tbejr  can,  m 
limes  <H]ieoessity,  aflbrd  refuge  to  different  fugHtves,  mfwea  if 
ihegr  do  not  belong  to  their  nation,  where  they  remaia  osmtbi 
together ;  only  they  ,must  not  go  out  est  the  bouse. 

Mr.  Laflechelie,  accompanied  by  a  Janissary,  went  to  tfac 

Paohaf  with  the  articles  of  the  trealy,  in  the  TurkSrii  ImiigQaiie, 

in  his  hand,  to  refresh  his  memory.   «He  there  met  vritb  the 

Defterdar,  chief  treasurer  of  Caodia,  who  is  entirely  independcai 

of  the  Pacha,  and  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  benerolest 

character.    Mr.^  L.  gave  him  a  short  account  oi  the  bnsioes^ 

Ao  which  he  replied,  '*  I  i¥ill  go  with  you  and  Ao  my  otmosl: 

he  is  not  the  first  ¥^hom  I  have  saved  from  the  fongs  of  the  Dm- 

gomhns^  the  Bcdurge  of  your  nation.'*    The  Defteidar  jeered  the 

old  Pacfa»  for  having'  without  reasos,  (that  is  withovt  -igetthig 

any  money  by  it,  which  in  Turkey  is  the  regular  caoae  of  everj 

.judicial  proceeding)  been  prejudiced  against  a  poor  devil  bj 

oaiumnies;  while  Laflechelie  freely  reproseuted  to  bim,  that  lie 

had  acted  illegally,  in  ordering  his  guard  to  enter  tiie  bouse  of 

«  Frank,  and  arrest  one  of  his  servants.    The  Pacha  vepGed,  it 

was  only  a  hired  house,  and  the  servant  a  Greek,  and  deserviog 

of  punishment:  as  for  the  arresting  of  the  physicfaii^  it  wss 

wilfaoul  his  order.      He  now  insisted  that  Geoif^i  should  be 

given  up  :  Laflechelie  however  pe^isted.  that  he  was  wnMig  ra 

sufEeriag  his  guard  to  enter  even  the  hired  house  <d  a  Fnmk, 

and  that  if  he  had  any  complaints  to  make,  he  might  apply  to 

tke  Consul,  who  would  give  him  satisfaction ;  but  the  Co&sbI 

saw  no  £enilt  in  Gebrgi,  and  Would  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be 

.done  against  him  till  he  was  convinced  of  hisguflt  The  Ptdia 

aoeordmgiy  brought  forward  his  grounds  of  o^naplaiat^  wbick 

aflbfded  an  opportunity  to  correct  hrs  false  notions,  to  oonrtace 

htm  of  the  malice  of  the  accusers,  and  at  length.  With  the  aid 

.  tif  his  friend  the  Defterdar,  to  pacify  him.    The  next  point 

was,  as  the  people  still  expected  a  show,  and  the  whole  aftir 

had  become  known,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Pacha,  asd 

give  some  kind  of  satisfisctlioi  in  the  eyes  of  Ae  people.    The 

Pacha  demanded  that  Georgi  should  be  given  up,  ptromiang 

to  punish  him  but  ^sligfatly.    It  appeared,  hotr^vmty  that  be 

wonU  condemn  him  to  veceive  oaftr  ten  stmkes  es  the  sok« 

of  his  feet«    But  Laflechelie  declared(.tfaBt  ikm  Fieodi  Consol 
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^vroold  not  toofent  that  lie  sKoQld  receive  corporal 

At,  last  the  Dcfterdart  who  was  pleased  with  Mr.  LatecbeUe'« 

conduct;  proposed,  smiliog,  to  depme  Geor^  of  bis  European 

d  resa,  and  thus  to  finish  tl^  basiness,  for  this  was  the  Ramadan, 

inrfaeii.eYiery  bodjr  should  be  merry  as  loog  as  the  nif  ht  lasted, 

aod  a  tnasqneraoe  was  quite  in  season.  The  Paoha  yielded,  aad 

soleassily  promised  to  Laleehdle  that  sotfaiiig  more  vfaoald  be 

done  to  fasm.  Georgi  was  brought  from  the  boose  of  theCoosol 

suscbnpanied  by  Mr.  LaflecbeUe,  deprived  of  his  dress,  «&d 

oUiged  to  put  on  a  Grsek  habit,  and  thus  ended  4be  whole 

affair.    Geoigi  was  at  liberty,  only  he  wasofabged  to  pay  the 

fifty  piasters  himself  to  the  Papa,  is  Girapetro.    His  orother 

baeteiied  to  Melidoai,  to  fetch  papers  for  Geosgi,  who  embarked 

on  board  a  efaip  bound  for  Constantinopie,  in  order  to  leaTe,  as 

qoiokly  as  possible,  a  place  where  he  had  experieneed  nothing 

but  trouble.     He  got  on  board  the  third  day,  till  wbieb  time 

be  did  not  leaTe  the  house  of  the  Consul ;  and  even  then,  it  was 

necessary  for  Mr.  Laflechelle  to  accompany  him.    1  heard 

notbiag  more  of  him,  but  that  he  had  arrived  safely  at  Con- 

atantcMple. 

Tbis  history  may  teach  future  travellers,. for  whom  I  have 
ebiefly  wvitteo  it,  to  be  carefal in  the  choice  of  their  attendant! 
in  the  Levant,  and  that  it  le  not  always  possible  to  make  a 
choice, as  oneis  often  embarrassed  on  aeeount  oi  the  language, 
which  is  there  an  indiapensable  necessity.  For  the  wst^i  have 
never,  in  the  three  years  since  my  return  related  thia  story,  cifien 
to  my  relatione  and  most  inliiaate  friends,  and  would  kave 
enppressed  it,  for  several  reasons,  in  this  account  of  my  tmvels, 
or  have  only  slightly  tooobed  upon  it,  merely  to  preserve  the 
comiection,  were  I  not  compelled  and  called  upon  to  shew  by 
this  example,  that  mean  self-interest  is  not  the  asotive  of  my 
actions. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  mY  travels.  On  the  fUHh 
4>t  June  and  the  three  toUoiwiag  days,  a  not  south  wind  arose  at 
Girapetro,  which  eame  from  the  Lybiao  desert.  It  seemed  aa 
if  it  wonid  kindle  what  it  bad  dried  up,  and  yet  the  thermometer 
was  not  above  M^.*-*Gilrapetro,  where  I  arrived  on  the  17ih 
of  June,  oflbred  but  few  attractions.  '  Degraded  to  a  peer 
market  town,  but  lately  desolated  by  a  violent  earthquake  it 
did  not'pat  to  shame  the  ruins  of  Hierapytna,  which  la^  to  the 
west;  sQrrotmded  wek  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  land 
side  by  two  salt  lakes,  it  appeared  to  be  entrenched  wilhte 
walls,  which  had  been  colleoted  together  from  the  ruins.  Th& 
low  bousea  witb  flat  roofs,  and  jars  placed  upon  them,  with  the 
bottoms  knocked  out  to  serve  for  chlmnies,  gave  the  n^bole 
iriaee  a^omtoal  i4>peaftiiee.  'F«om  tbrae  to  fouy  naiM#  hmea 
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ilMt  man  ii  commonfy  Uber€U  mi  proportion  as  he  i$.  poor*  I 
wished  the  blind  muaician  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  the  inhafair 
tants  the  preservation  of  what  they  possessed — conteiit^-*-<|]id  de- 
parted. A  red  clay,  which  covered  the  Flots  lime^stoiie,  and 
ceased  a  little  bekm  the  villi^  Caridi,  gave  the  oouiiby  a 
aineular  appearance.  I  had  now  travelled  throtmh  Crete  to  seek 
chauk,  and  at  the  end  of  my  journey  found  rudm^  a  proof  that 
there  are  lies  a  thousand  years  old.  We  descended  to  Maogasa, 
and  had  opportunity  to  admire  the  paUoioe  «m1  industry  oi  the 
ifldiabitantSi  who  had  turned  to  advantage  every  h«nd49readth  cf 
land  that  waa  found  amoi^  the  rocks*  This  appeared  to  me  the 
rottfhest  and  moat,  stony  part  of  the  island.  A  steep  vbU  of 
ToA  afforded  a  fine  prospect,  but  made  me  deqpair  of  girling 
down  into  the  valley.  Tne  hist  beams  of  the  aettiog  aim,  woe 
jGMUng  away  before  we  found  the  way  down.  The  eroiqpa  of 
amalL  vessels  whieh  were  in  sight  seemed  not  di;qposfia  to  mont 
^^ore;  we  learnt  that  they  came  from  the  ArchipdmH  to  ctd- 
leet  sponge,  which  is  very  abundant  on  this  part  of  Sbe. Cretan 
coast 

Caelia^  Searpantho^  Khodea  in  the  reniote  diataaiDc^  fiirtker  to 
the  left  Slalimene,  Naiiq[»hio,  and  to  the  weci^  Santorin,  wxtb  ibe 
«^larlv.jndenl»i' coasts  of  Crete,  afforded  aa  imere^ng  nos- 
pect.  We  readied  the  valW  late  in  Ae  evening,  and  took  if> 
oii]»  lod^g  with  the  Subbascm  d?  Cfaalil  Aga,  whose  pafiwaninn^ 
extend  thus  far.  When  he  had  read  his  niastar''s  letter,  he  lad 
hb  hand  iqx>n  his  head  to  signify  that  I  waa  recommended  to 
him,  and  ns  dear  to  him  as  his  own  head.  In  the  altemooD  I  was 
going  to  set  out  in  order  to  reach  the  rich  convent  of  Adotiriaai 
or  Panagia,  when  the  Superior  came  upon  btisineas>  and  ordered 
a  monk,  who  was  going  back,  to  accompany  me,  that  I  x$Uf^  es- 
pevience  the  best  receptioa.  We  had  an  agreeable  ride  to  the 
^.ooBvent,  which  ia  called  by  way  of  eminence  Tophummaoiim^  the 
rich  oHivent^  hence  it  is  obliged  very  often  to  act  ooMatentljr 
with  its  name;  for  every  new  Padia»  as  soon  as  he  anive^  de- 
xnands  proof  that  it  is  entitled  to  it  The  mooastery  iaof  aaode- 
nate  extent,  with  a  detached  church  and  a  small  diapel  within  the 
widla.  Bemg  built  by  the  Venetians  it  is  now  mudi  out  of  re- 
pmr.  It  has  every  where  a  dirt^  jqpp^uancey  for  it  ia  not  naoal 
to  whiteowadi  the  wails,  whidi  is  a  privilege  of  thew  Turka.  A 
convent  which  should  new  white-waah  any  part  without  pceaua- 
^n^  would  have  to  pay  a  conadmhle  fine.  The  Moaqiina  are 
idways  dean,  whiter  and  neat.;  but  Greek  churchea  mat  look 
dirtv  within  and  withoat;  if  any  chapel  weve  handaomefy  vliit^ 
warned^  even  though  paraussioD*  had  faten  purchaasd  nt  a.hi^ 
pinc^  il  woald  be  a  paraetual  causa  of  exfiQra0B,.a|id  would  es- 
iNii^  the  ototeni  to  endksa  veiatiima  from  incyniidiipdi  Ttek%  and 
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o  theif  hatred.    To  punt  a  church  with  colours  would  be  the 
greatest  crime  that  could  be  committed. — The  youngest  priest  in 
he  convent  acted  as  my  guide,  and  attended  to  me  in  every  re^ 
ipect.     He  shewed  me  a  oas-relief  of  the  Madonna,  made  by  the 
Venetians,  and  regretted  that  the  portal,  Ukewise  of  Parian  mar- 
ble, had  been  taken  away  by  the  Turks,  and  used  for  another 
^uUding  in  Candia.     The  church,  which  is  a  very  low  dark 
chapel,  dirty  with   smoke,  possessed  a  very  large  altar-piece,  of 
;he    Byzantine  School,  divided  into  many   compartments,   the 
Snest  performance  of  that  school  I  have  ever  seen.     Each  com- 
partment was  painted  with  separate  historical  subjects  from  the 
Bible^  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  embraced  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     In  parts  it  was  not 
destitute  of  merit  as  a  work  of  art ;  but  clearly  snewed  how  dif- 
ficult it  had  been  for  the  ingenbus,   but  ill-informed  artist,  to 
depart  from  the  prescribed  manner :  I  was  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  the  steeple.     The  earthquakes  in  1815  had  burst  the  upper 
half,  the  dome  lay  broken  and  on  one  side,  with  part  of  the  cornice 
fixed  in  a  rent,  like  a  wed^.     It  was  in  imminent  danger  of  fall- 
ing and  destroying  the  mam  building,  a  breath  of  air  seemed  suffi- 
cient.    Oil  my  asking  why  the  convent  did  not  repair  the  steeple, 
as  it  was  rich  enough,  and  in  danger  of  bein^  buned  under  it, 'he 
replied,  that  a  very  expensive  firman  from  me  Pacha  was  neces- 
sary, which  might  pernaps  to  to  the  Porte,  and  lead  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  large  sums;  mat  besides  they  did  not  want  the 
steeple,  because,  since  the  time,  of  the  Venetians,  they  must  make 
shift  with  hand-bells.     I  sfud  then,  they  should  take  down  the 
steeple  half  way,  by  which  they  would  save  the  expence  of  re- 
painng  it,  anoe  they  did  not  want  it ;  but  he  answered,  that  two 
firmans  would  be  necessary,  one  for  leave  to  take  down  the 
steeple,  and  the  otlier  to  rebuild  it,  and  these  might  cost  more 
than  the  repairs ;  if  they  wished  only  to  take  it  down,  without  re- 
building it,  as  they  were  not  allowea  any  bells,  they  must  however 
pay  for  both.     He  added,  that  the  Superior  had  made  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  every  part,  and  hoped  that  the  steeple,  if  it 
fell  in,  would  not  fall  upon  their  heads,  out  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; and  told  me  in  confidence,  that  to  prevent  accidents,  they 
had  placed  beams  and  wedges  in  the  inside,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  make  it  fall  in  the  direction  they  desired.     Any  reason,  how- 
ever insignificant,   suffices  for  the  Pacha  or'  any  rich  Turkish 
neighbour  to  call  the  convent  to  account.    Some  time  ago  a  Turk 
was  killed,  by  an  enemy  who  lay  in  wait  for  him  near  the  con- 
vent; he  was  found,  the  convent  was  made  responsible,  and  with- 
out hstening  to  any  arg^uments,  sentenced  to  pay  twenty-five 
purses,  of  five  hundred  piasters  each,  on  the  whole  about  five 
Ixundred  pounds  sterling. 
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The  road  gradually  declined  towards  the  deft,  whidi  separau^ 
Cape  Sidero  from  the  continent ;  and  we  came  to  a  unifara 
searbeach^  covered  with  dwarf  shrobs.  Our  way  led  through  a 
plain,  which  was  crossed  by  a  rivulet ;  on  the  other  side  are  the 
ruins  of  the  town  of  Setia,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  an- 
dent  Cyts^um.  Under  the  Venetians  it  was  the  capital  of  thi^ 
province,  but  it  is  now  a  heap  of  rubbish.  If  an  antiquanaa 
tour  were  undertaken  in  Crete,  for  the  express  purpose,  all  the 
hundred  cities  might  be  found  out 

I  came  to  Piskocephalo,  a  pleasantly  situated  village,  and 
gave  my  letter  to  the  Subbaschi,  a  Turk.  Hearing  that  F  wished 
to  haye  his  young  mule,  he  already  devoured  in  imagination  the 
money  of  a  Frank.  I  had  seen  many  a  miser,  but  never  before 
such  a  greedy  looking  rogue.  The  young  mule  was  shewn  roe. 
it  was  certainly  a  handsome  animal,  but  not  quite  fit  for  idt 
use ;  however,  I  thought  if  Greorgi  kept  it  well  for  a  ^year,  (k 
being  intended  as  a  present  to  him)  it  would  do  him  good 
service  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  I  asked  my  guide,  the  Greek 
Marcus,  what  he  thought  it  was  worth,  but  be  would  not  ven- 
ture to  give  an  answer  for  fear  of  the  Turks.  The  Subbaschi 
demanded  an  exorbitant  price,  and  trembled  for  fear,  when  I 
rose  to  go  away.  At  length  we  agreed  for  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  piasters.  But  I  was  realn^  vexed,  when  I  took  out 
my  purse  with  Venetian  ducats,  which  the  Subbaschi  seemed 
r^dy  to  snatch  out  of  my  hand.  He  clamoured  for  a  pair  4/ 
scales ;  a^d  the  slightest  deficiency  in  weight  gave  him  a  wide 
field  to  cheat  at  pleasure.  His  covetousness  amused  me ;  and  I 
looked  on  quietly  to  see  how  far  he  would  carry  it  In  the  e&d 
he  deductea  from  some  ducats  from  Constantmople^  the  eighth 
part  of  the  value,  and  six  gold  coins  from  Egypt,  worth  eight  and 
a  qu£uler  piasters,  he  estimated  at  six.  I  looked  at  him  in  sikct 
contempt^  and  only  lamented  that  I  had  not  the  talent  of  a 
Hogartn  to  immortalize  this  group  of  greedy  Turks.  At  tiie 
end,  however,  I  spoke— took  the  paper  out  of  his  hand — corrected 
his  calculation — and  took  some  pieces  of  money  back  again.  His 
grief  at  this  was  extreme ;  but  ne  was  obliged,  though  with  sor- 
row, to  acknowledge  the  bargain  concludeoT 

We  proceeded  along  the  mountain  from  rock  to  rock,  througii 
clefts  and  defiles,  till  we  arrived  at  Trcbisonda  and  Turtuli.  1 
had  not  yet  found  any  part  so  abundant  in  springs,  which  sur- 

Erised  me  the  more,  as  tne  mountains  of  Stia  are  not  considen- 
le.  A  hollow  valley,  surrounded  by  aged  forest  trees,  with 
the  finest  fruit  trees  growing  on  the  aechvities,  appeared  Bke  1 
Paradise,  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  lofty  and  steep  rocks.  The  deep 
valley  was  cleared  of  the  com ;  the  sun  burnt  upon  the  stubhk ; 
but  on  the  eminence,  every  beam  was  intercepted  by  the  most  beau- 
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tif  ul  oaks ;  and  streams,  which  increased  the  coolness,  flowed  on 
every  side.  The  village  lay  in  the  middle,  each  house  being  siir^ 
rounded  by  oran^  groves.  These  charms  were  enhanced  oy  a 
great  number  of  nightingales,  which,  even  at  this  advanced  season, 
poured  forth  their  song.  The  Venetians  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  beautifid  spot,  ,for  they  called  it  Turtuli,  which 
name  it  still  bears  from  the  number  of  turtles  that  frequent  it. 
The  ground,  protected  fit>m  the  sun,  was  every  where  moist; 
the  crystal  water  flowed,  into  ba^ns  hewn  in  the  rocks,  pome> 

granates,  lemon,  citron,  and  orange  trees,  richly  laden  with  their 
azzling  fruit,  invited  the  stranger.  The  Blender  dark  green  cy- 
press shot  up  amidst  the  oak  forest,  and  the  date,  with  its  fans 
and  its  rustung  crown  waving  in  the  breeze,  contrasted  with  the 
surrounding  masses  of  rocks,  altogether  afibrded  a  surprising 
picture.  The  Subbaschi  of  tl^is  place,  a  good  tempered  and  ex- 
tremely honest  man,  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  villagers. 

I  now  sent  my  Greek  Marcus  before  me,  with  some  hundred 
lemons,  by  way  of  Litines  to  Girapetro,  and  told  him  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  to  be  delivered.     I  had  been  urgently  re- 

? nested  to  purchase  some  in  Turtuli,  because  they  are  scarce  at 
rirapetro.     Here  I  purchased  from  twelve  to  sixteen  for  a  penny. 
The  Subbaschi  himself  gathered  diem  for  me  with  great  care,  and 
procured  me  a  man  from  the  village  to  guide  me  over  the  moun- 
t£uns  to  Girapetro.    This  man  had  been  fifteen  years  in  the  labo- 
ratory  of  an  European  apothecary  at  Smyrna,  where  he  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  to  set  up  for  a  physician  in  his  own  country. 
He  told  me  that  he  the  more  readily  accomnanied  me,  because  he 
was  expected  in  several  places.    He  carriea  a  bag  with  various 
boxes  of  medicines,  powders,  &c.  and  for  ten  para,  he  was  ready 
to  draw  off  as  much  blood  as  you  pleased.    About  three  hundred 
paces  beyond  Turtuli,  I  pverlooked  from  the  eminence  the  whole 
south  coast,  and  the  Libyan  Sea.    As  we  went  along  the  ridge  of 
the  mountain,  I  perceived  an  old  ruined  castle  upon  a  rock, 
which  my  guide  assured  me  had  been  built,  in^  former  ages,  by 
a  certain  Adiomenes ;  the  outward  walls  were  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  it  was  probably  built  by  the  Saracens  to  watch  the 
Eastern  Sea.    A  steep  descent  led  ta  the  village  Cria.    A  foun- 
tain near  the  village,  protected  by  rocks,  ana  surroimded  by 
lofty  plantains,  tempted  me  to  stop  and  drink  the  water,  whicn 
was  the  coolest  I  had  tasted  fqr  a  lon^  time.    A  Turk  accosted 
me  b  a  very  friendly  manner,  jpohtely  enquired  from   what 
country  I  came,  and  invited  me  to  nis  house.    Without  suffering 
me  to  be  troubled  with  patients,  he  set  before  me  evecv  tbinff 
his  house  afforded,  even  wine,  to  which  he  helped  me  nimsdf. 
I  could  scarcely  venture  to  give  the  servants  some  trifling  pi». 
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sent :  he  accompanied  me  some  distance  from  the  YiDaffey  tfaankei 
me  for  the  honour  I  had  done  him,  and  would  not  allow  me  is 
make  him  any  acknowledmnents  for  his  kind  reoepticm.  Upc^ 
urgent  intreaty,  he  had  before  taken  me  to  a  aingie  patient  whc 
lay  in  a  fever,  caused  by  ill  treatment  of  a  dangerous  wcnind. 
and  was  at  the  point  of  death.  I  could  not  comply  with  bis  re- 
peated request  to  tell  him  whether  the  patient  would  reoover,  b^ 
cause  death  appears  much  less  terrible  to  the  Tturks,  cm  acoouat 
of  their  fatalism,  and  on  his  return  he  would  certainly  have  calkd 
upon  the  patient  and  told  him  the  good  news,  that  he  would 
soon  die.  I'he  sick  people  had  run  before,  and  waited  for  me 
behind  a  bush,  because  tne  Turk  had  sent  them  all  away,  teOiof 
them  not  to  trouble  me  with  useless  questions.  The  whole  group 
now  surrounded  me,  each  took  pleasure  in  telling  me  his  mtsfor- 
tune,  and  all  went  away  comforted.  After  a  very  picturesque 
ride  through  Hagio-Mama,  Riso,  M ezzo-Mujana,  and  Oxo-Bf  a- 
jana,  we  turned  round  the  mountains,  and  arrived  at  the  mooc- 
tain  village  of  Turloti,  which  is  built  above  two  of  the  lai^^ 
ravines  of  this  mountain,  and  affords  one  of  the  finest  prospects  of 
the  sea.  I  slept  this  night  in  the  open  air  upon  the  terrace.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  stars,  the  serene  horizon,  and  the  calmness  c^ 
the  night,  interrupted  at  times  by  the  gentle  breeze^  refreshed 
me  so  much,  that  1  felt  new  life  in  me,  notwithstanding  the  fati^ 
I  had  undergone  in  traversing  the  almost  impassable  mountams. 
I  rose  at  day-break,  and  took  a  little  excursion,  <m  which  1 
found  the  Hinum  arboreum  upon  the  rocks,  so  UDCommonlj 
large,  that  I  could  with  justice  call  it  arboreous. 

On  my  return  I  found  my  attendant,  with  his  boxes  arnumd 
before  iL,  with  a  numbe/of  people1«king  for  medid^Tl 
wished  each  of  them  that  it  might  do  him  good,  and  my  apo- 
thecary plenty  of  custom.  I  then  engaged  another  guide,  a  lively 
pleasant  fellow,  who  chattered  as  if  he  had  been  an  apprentioe  to 
a  Roman  Cicerone,  had  something  to  say  of  every  viUage, 
laughed  at  the  Greeks,  cursed  the  Turks,  and  talked  till  he  was 
out  of  breath.  ' 

I  have  ^eady  related  my  return  to  Girapetro ;  and  the  events 
which  happenea  there.  There  was  now  nothing  to  detain  me 
from  visitmg  the  Lassiti  mountains;  besides  I  mtended  to  as- 
cend Mount  Ida  at  the  end  of  July,  and  to  visit  the  Leucacm 
in  August ;  but  before  I  left  Girapetro,  the  city  phydcan  in- 
vited me  to  his  house ;  he  had  observed  to  Georgi,  that  we  had 
fared  very  ill  at  Girapetro,  and  seemed  obliged  to  us  for  haviijg 
saved  the  life  of  a  person  to  whom  he  was  physician.  He  wts 
|i  good-humoured  old  man,  and  pleased  me  very  mudi.  He 
^ed  to  take  us  to  his  house.-   We  had  already  been  in  tlie 
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worst   streets  of  Girapetro,  but  we  had  not   conceived  there 
could  be  a   house  so  diffictilt  of  access,   and   so  filthy.     The 
physidan  stopped  at  a  door,  which  we  could  not  possibly  think 
led  to  a  dwelling-house.     On  his  knocking  it  was  opened.     A 
small  court-yard  in  front,  as  narrow  as    the   door,  afterwards 
only  twice  as  broad,  surrounded  with  such  high  walls  as  scarcely 
to  admit  the  day-light,  afforded  few  materiab  for  consideration. 
Atlthe  farther  end  was  a  single  door  standing  wide  open,  through 
which  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  complete  luQiber-room.    Where 
will  this  lead  to,  thougnt  I  ?  The  dartc,  smoky,  dirty  apartment, 
was  not  lighted  by  a  single  window :  the  floor  «was  uneven,  con- 
sisting only  of  rubbish;  the  threshold  very  high,  so  that  we 
had  to  descend  about  half  a  yard  at  the  first  step,  with  immi- 
nent danger  of  breaking  our  necks.     The  open  door  admitted 
the  only  light  into  this  half  subterraneous   apartment,  which 
served  for  kitchen,  sitting-room,  wine  cellar,  and  poultry  yard. 
The  hostess,  dressed  like  a  cook,  came  from  the  fire  to  meet 
us,  and  placed  some  three-legged  stools,  on  which  wood,  meat, 
and  tobacco  were  by  turns  diopped.     At  length   the  doctor 
said,  "  Are  you  ready,  my  dear."    "  Yes,**  answered  his  wife," 
**  we  can  serve  up".     Now,  thought  I  to  myself,  we  shall  no 
doubt  have  an  excellent  dinner,  burnt  soup,  mouldy  biscuit,  and 
sour  wine.     But  what  a  metamorphosis  !     The  hostess  first  or- 
dered the  servant  to  shut  the  door.     This  she  did,  and  barred  it. 
Hereupon  both  he  and  his  wife  dressed  themselves ;  he  fetched 
a  handsome  Persian  caftan;  a  carpet  covered  the  ugly  furni- 
ture; a  small  table  was  brought,   upon    which  they  placed  a 
larse  handsome  plated  tea-board ;  Chinese  porcelun  covered  the 
tame ;  decanters  of  beautiful  polished  glass,  gilt,  were  produced ; 
the   Cyprian  wine  was  set  before  us  in  cut-glass  jugs;   silver 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  were  laid  upon  the  table ;  and  dinner 
was  served  up.     I  could  not  speak  for  surprize.     It  was  well 
dressed,  consisting  of  more  than  ten  dishes,  besides  confectionary 
which  our  hostess  herself  had  made.    The  richest  individual 
need   not  have   been   ashamed  to  set  before  his  guests  such  a 
repast.     But  we  had  scarcely  done   dinner,  when  every  thing 
was  cleared  away  and  concealed,  so  that  no  trace  of  all  these 
handsome  and  valuable  things  remained ;  and  when  the  doctor 
had  again  put  on  his  ragged  morning  gown,  the  greatest  appear- 
ance of  poverty  prevailea ;  the  door  was  again  opened  by  the 
maid ;  and  every  one  who  had  come  in  would  have  sworn  that 
we  had  nothing  better  than  Rumford  Soup. 

This  short  account  proves  how  great  is  the  oppression  and 
barbarism  in  this  country ;  Grod  ^rant  we  might  say  ims.  If 
any  person  possesses  the  least  thmg,  he  shews  it  to  strangers 
^ther  than  to  natives.     Wealth  is  a  crime ;  and  he  that  possesses 
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any  thing  is  exposed,  on  every  triflbg  occasion,  to  penecuttoQi 
wmch  never  cease  till  the  Turk  knows  that  he  has  nothing  more 
to  lose.  It  cannot  be  believed  to  what  a  degree  a  distrustful, 
slavish,  and  inhuman  treatment  d^rades  the  nation ;  takes  from 
it  all  sense  of  honour,  confidence  and  respect  for  the  laws,  where 
the  people  are  every  where  surrounded  and  watched  by  informers, 
spies,  and  hirelings,  who,  that  |hey  may  the  more  easily  fatten  on 
the  labour  of  the  peaceable  citizen,  must  prove,  by  fictitious  and 
false  statements,  tnat  they  do  not  receive  thdr  blood-money  for 
nothing.  The  strength  of  the  Porte,  (not  to  speak  of  shocks 
from  without)  consists — it  cannot  depend  on  its  soldiers— in  ex- 
citing discord  among  the  inhabitants,  in  frequently  removing  the 
Pachas,  that  they  may  not  have  time  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  in  lavourin^  alternately  different  parties  in  the  stale. 
The  Porte  swarms  with  mformers,  spies,  and  wretches  ready  to 
execute  any  order :  for  Islamism  sanctifies  i^y  deed. 

We  applied  to  a  rich  Turk  in  Girapetro,  who  procured  us  five 
mules,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  laden,  left  the  town,  riding  over 
shafts  and  capitals,  till  in  a  short  time  we  were  in  valleys  be- 
tween the  rocks,  where  streams  flowed  down  on  every  side,  and 
put  me  in  mind  of  TurtulL  I  soon  came  to  Calamata,  a  fine 
well' watered  district,  which  was  visited  by  Toumefort,  who 
ascended  to  the  left  into  the  lofty  mountains,  where  he  first  found 
the  Pruntis  prostratOy  which  he  so  highly  praises  for  its  beautiful 
flowers.  Labillardiere  found  it  afterwards  on  Lebanon,  and  gave 
it  the  above  name.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  many  of  Sib- 
thorp''s  and  Smithes  plants  of  the  Flora  Graeca,  may  be  in  the  still 
unarranged  Herbal  of  Toumefort  Calamatta  seems,  from  its 
favourable  and  elevated  position,  to  be  not  far  fn^n  the  ancient 
Lyctos.  The  houses  are  scattered,  and  as  it  happened  to  be 
Sunday,  the  inhabitants  were  sitting  before  the  entrance,  and 
saiutea  us  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  I  had  no  where  seen  so 
much  composure  and  content,  sin^city  of  manners,  and  neatness 
of  dress.  Their  ingenuous  countenances  pleased  me  so  much, 
that  I  would  have  entrusted  my  Ufe  to  any  of  them. 

Great  praise  was  bestowed  on  the  steward  of  the  placet  ai> 
elderly,  good-tempered  man,  and,  as  usual,  a  Turk.  He  had  heard 
we  were  coming,  and  was  expecting  us.  It  was  to  be  presumed 
that  he  wished  to  ask  for  advice,  and  in  fact  he  menuoned  his 
wife,  and,  finding  I  did  not  want  an  interpreter,  introduced  me 
to  her ;  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her ;  but  it  gave  her 
pleasure  that  she  was  able  to  complain  to  me.  When  I  returned 
dinner  was  ready ;  the  wine  was  excellent,  and  the  charges  ex- 
tremely moderate.  Though  I  would  willingly  have  staid,  it  was 
necessary  to  depart,  because  it  was  nearly  four  o^dock,  the  mules 
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^wfere  heavSy  laden,  and  we  had  twenty-^e  Italian  miles  to  go, 
above  half  the  way  up  hill.  The  country  through  which  we  passed 
'wasuncomnuHily  pleasant:  insteadof  the  noise  which  the  wind  makes 
in  the  plain,  as  it  drives  the  sand  and  dust  before  it,  a  profound 
silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  murmuring  of  the  streams,  pre- 
vailed here.  The  air  was  thinner  upon  these  mountains,  whidi 
are  seven  himdred  tiHses  perpendicular  above  the  sea,  and  afforded 
a  prospect  which  became  more  extensive  as  we  advanced.  At 
len^  we  be^an  to  descend,  but  the  road  was  extremely  far- 
tijzuing  and  disagreeable.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  had  long  since  departed  from  the  lofty  summits 
of  Mount  Dicta.  The  last  steep  declivity  was  passed ;  we  reached 
the  valley,  and  had  only  three  miles  to  Mangula,  where  we 
aofrived  at  eleven  o^dock  at  night  The  next  morning  I  opened 
my  window,  and  was  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  mountain 
valley  of  Lassiti,  which  is  the  most  lovely  spot  in  the  mountainous 
region  of  Crete. 

On  Monday  the  7th  of  July,  I  reposed,  and  took  a  view  of  our 
landlord's  house.  The  builcung  formed  a  square,  and  stood  on 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  valley ;  the  sitting  rooms  were 
on  the  edge  of  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  Behind  the 
house  was  a  fountain  which  bubbled  out  of  the  naked  rocks,  sur- 
rounded with  elms  and  walnut-treesl  This  was  a  charming  seat, 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  valley  and  extensive  corn-fields. 
One  day  as  I  returned  from  an  excursion,  I  enquired  for  fowls 
and  eggs ;  an  old  woman  asked,  for  what  ?  - 1  gave  her  to  under- 
stand tnat  I  would  let  her  know :  she  brought  eggs,  and  showed 
me  the  fowls,  and  again  asked  for  what  ?  I  did  not  leave  her  in 
doubt,  but  she  was  quite  shocked  and  said,  ^^  if  I  was  a  Christian, 
how  could  I  ask  for  any  such  thing  ?*"  I  represented  to  her  that 
it  was  not  a  fast-day  with  me,  but  she  answered,  with  good- 
natured  simplicity,  that  she  would  not  be  the  cause  that  any  one 
should  breaK  tlie  fast,  and  then  be  damned  for  it.  She  thought 
I  wanted  them  for  my  Janissary,  and  in  that  case  she  would  have 
given 'them  to  me.  I  asked  the  price  of  these  articles,  which  she 
indeed  told  me,  but  carried  them  away  as  fast  as  she  could.  A 
remedy  was  soon  found ;  the  Subbaschi  took  the  money  from  me, 
and  sent  his  servant,  a  Turk,  to  procure  what  I  wanted.  To 
fast  and  to  believe  are,  in  Crete,  synonymous  terms ;  he  who  does 
not  fast,  does  not  believe. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  I  ^sited  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  or 
rather  Alp,  Dicta.  A  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  towards  the  north 
met  our  astonished  eyes,  after  we  had  ascended  two  hours.  I  rode 
on  a  mule,  and  my  guide,  a  peasant  of  Mangula,  walked  by  my 
side.  The  Cretans,  with  their  boots  without  heels,  climb  as 
easily  as  the  Chamois  hunters  with  their  irons.     Large  fields  of 
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snow  lay  Under  the  wall,  which  might  be  at  least  flox  hundred 
toises  to  the  summit  The  ^ood-natured  peasants  gaire  me  milk 
and  cheese,  but  did  not  part^e  of  any  themselves :  I  invited  my 
guid^  to  take  some^  as  he  was  tired,  but  in  vain.  The  shepherds 
said  that  if  they  were  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  they  would  do 
it,  as  it  was  permitted  there ;  here  they  were  obliged  to  fast  with 
the  others  in  the  village.  Without  enqu'uing  the  reason  of  this 
strange  expression,  I  asked  the  way  to  the  summit;  my  guide 
was  ready  to  go  immediately,  in  order  to  profit  by  this  agreeable 
permission ;  but  to  his  great  sorrow  I  resolved  to  return  home. 
On  the  way,  however,  I  promised  to  ascend  it  the  next  day.  We 
set  out  early  in  the  morning  upon  this  expedition,  which  afforded 
me  an  ample  collection  of  rare  plants.  From  the  summit  t  beheld 
the  valley  of  Lassiti  at  my  leet ;  the  Archipelago  extended  ia 
boundless  distance,  and  countless  islands  floated  on  the  horizon. 
This  was  the  first  considerable  elevation  in  Crete  I  had  ascended ; 
it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  two  ends  of  this  island  formed  a  bridge 
to  pass  over  from  Europe  to  Asia.  On  the  south  ade  are  two 
other  summits,  nothing  inferior  in  height  to  the  one  on  which  I 
stood,  and  which  was  called  Effendi  (Lord),  or  Stauro  (Cross.) 
I  returned  home  in  the  evening  well  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  my 
expedition,  and  hastened  through  the  broad  cleft  by  the  ode  a[ 
the  rocky  wall,  while  my  guide  took  the  shortest  way  home.  The 
harvest  was  to  commence  the  next  week,  and  this  induced  me 
to  abridge  my  stay  that  I  might  be  able  to  procure  a  sufficieot 
number  of  mules  to  convey  my  collection  to  Candia.  One 
day,  meeting  an  old  man  leading  a  mule  laden  with  charcoal, 
I  asked  him  if  he  ever  went  to  Candia?  he  replied  in  the  affirma* 
tive,  and  said  that  in  two  days  he  should  go  there  with  charcoal. 
The  sum  which  he  expected  to  receive  was  so  small,  that  he 
would  in  fact  have  made  his  journey  for  nothing,  as  the  char- 
coal could  not  be  cheaper  in  Lassiti  itself.  I  proposed,  laugh- 
ing, to  buy  bis  charcoal  on  the  spot,  at  the  price  he  would 
receive  in  Candia,  on  condition  of  his  convey  iog  an  equal  weight 
of  my  baggage  for  nothing ;  the  good  old  man  said  he  was 
quite  satis6ed,  and  took  the  charcoal  to  my  house,  where  I 
exchanged  it  with  the  Subbaschi  for  wood.  Far,  however, 
from  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  poor  fellow,  as,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  expression,  he  would  have  carried  my  bag- 
gage for  nothing,  I  surprised  him  with  the  same  payment  as 
1  had  agreed  to  give  the  other  country  people ;  paid  for  bis 
provisions  on  the  road,  and  gave  him  wine,  which  filled  him 
with  joyful  astonishment,  but  made  me  melancholy  to  see  so 
much  poverty  united  with  so  much  disinterestedness.  My  last 
visit  was  to  the  back-ground  of  the  valley  between  the  rocky 
walls,  through  which  Sie  largest  ravine  winds.    Frightful  was 
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the  appearance  of  the  masses  as  I  advanced  into  this  ravine ; 
prodigious  blocks  of  stone  were  piled  upon  one  another,  and 
standing  on  their  edges  seemed  to  need  but  a  slight  touch,  at 
once  to  fill  up  the  whole  ravine  which  they  overhang.  The 
botanist  enters  with  fear  and  shuddering  this  awfully  sublime 
spot,  but  passes  through  it  with  pleasure,  and  leaves  it  grati- 
fied. 

On  the  l5th  of  July  we  set  out,  and  loaded  five  mules  with 
our  baggage ;  for  all  that  we  had  collected  at  Stia,  Girapetro, 
and  on  Lassiti^  was  now  together,  and  had  to  be  sent  to  Candia. 

We  found  in  the  capital  all  the  Turks  in  consternation.  A 
secret  order  of  the  Sultan  had  been  received  to  seize  Bedfi 
£flFendi,  the  richest  landholder  in  the  island' — ^a  proud,  insolent, 
and  very  artful  man — to  kill  him,  and  confiscate  his  property. 
This  order  was  not  easy  to  execute;  the  Pacha's  troops  were 
few,  and  open  violence  evidently  impossible.  The  arrival  of 
a  Capidgi  Baschi  had  excited  attention ;  but  it  was  reported 
that  the  Sultan  had  sent  orders  to  repair  th^  fortresses  of  the 
island,  especially  Candia,  and  the  great  men  of  this  province 
were  to  bear  the  expence.  This  afforded  a  pretext  for  calling 
an  assembly  of  the  principal  Turks  of  the  island,  at  which 
Bedri  Effendi  was  present.  The  first  sitting  was  pa^ssed  in  read- 
arg  the  firman,  and  in  the  necessary  enquijries  and  discussions. 
The  second  was  likewise  ended,  when  the  Pacha  rose  and  took 
Bedri  Effendi  aside,  on  pretence  of  important  business.  They 
walked  up  and  down,  till  the  Pacha  brought  him  into  the  gar- 
den, where  he  pretended  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a 
moment.  A  signal  being  given,  eight  servants  rushed  out, 
seized  Bedri  Effendi,  who  resisted  furiously,  bound  and 
strangled  him.  The  Pacha  then  returned  to  the  assembly,  who 
were  alarmed  at  such  a  noiscj  coldly  produced  the  secret  fir- 
man, and  read  it  aloud  to  the  astonished  meeting :  the  Sultan 
commanded  Bedri  Effendi  to  be  strangled  on  account  of  his 
disobedient  conduct,  and  his  notoriously  wicked  character.  His 
corpse  was  produced,  and  delivered  to  his  unhappy  family. 
The  assembly  thus  mocked,  broke  up :  the  Capidgi  Baschi  con- 
fiscated and  sold  the  whole  property,  and  so  reduced  the 
whole  family  to  beggary.  Thus  the  Pacha  made  himself  for- 
midable, and  obtained  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island  ;  and  the  fortifications^  though  it  was  clearly  seen  that 
they  bad  been  only  a  pretext,  were  however  required  to  be 
completed. 

The  fine  spring  weather  was  passed;  the  oppressive  heat 
deprived  the  fields  of  their  verdure ;  my  health  w^s  weak, 
and  I  had  need  of  repose.  About  this  time,  the  affair  of 
Georgi  occurred,  which  completely  undermined  my  healtbA 
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so  that  it  was  not  till  tbe  I4tb  of  August  that  I  could  depart, 
accompanied  by  Elias,  a  brother  of  Georgi,  whom  the  latter 
had  recommenaed  to  me  on  bis  departure. 

When  we  reached  Anoja,  tbe  highest  mountain  village  on 
the  way  to  Ida,  all  the  inhabitants  ran  out  to  see  me,    as 
thej  bad  never  seen  a  Frank  before.    After  we  passed  Anoja, 
the  road  was  very  fatiguing :  we  had  to  pass  three  great  clefts 
or  ravines ;  once  we  had  to  descend  to  the  very  bottom,  and 
then  to  clamber  up  again,  by  which  much  time   was  lost 
After  going  a  long  way  about,  we  approached  a  large  opeB 
place,  which  we  called  t>  tin  Ida.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  during  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  numerous  dwelling-houses,  and  even  a  chapel,   though 
quite  in  ruins.    Tbe  snow,  which  never  falls  in  the  valley, 
lies  here  till  the  month  of  March.     We  passed  the  night  in 
the  open  air,  having  happily  procured  a  lamb  from  a  shepherd, 
part  of  which  was  roasted   for  supper.     My  guide  kept  up 
the  fire,  the  warmth  of  which   was  verv  agreeable  in   the 
coldness  of  the  evening  on  this  mountain>  while  I  went  to  sleep. 
The  prospect    in  the    morning,    as  Ida   was  gradually  iUu- 
mined  by  the  rising  sun,  was  beyond  description  strikiog  and 
magnificent.     We  ascended  this  colossus  but  slowly,   and  it 
was  not  till  two  o'clock  that  we  reached  t)ie  summit     The 
number  of.  peculiar  and  rare  plants  detained  me  till  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  set  out  on  our  return,  that  we  might 
reach  Anoja  before  evening.    On  Saturday  towards  evening 
I  went  from  Anoja   to    Hagio  Jani,  a  beautifully    situated 
mountain-village,  which  we  reached  at  sunset.     It  was  sur- 
rounded   by    innumerable    trees.       The  Jgave  Americana^ 
with  stems  six  or  seven  fathoms  in  height,  adorned  with  the 
finest  blossoms,  stood  on  tbe  ridges  of  the  fields,  and  in  the 
clefts  of  the   rocks ;   thousands  of   bees  buzzed  around  it, 
and  every  stem  bore  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blossoms.    I  then 
proceeded  to  Piscopi,  which  I  thought  was  even  more  beautiful 
than^  Hagio  Jani.     When  I  rode  on,  the  following  day,  a  num 
ber  of  persons  waited  for  me  at  the  village  Mow,  to  seek 
comfort  bv  uttering  their  complaints.     I  hastened  on,  for  I 
saw  no  sickness,  but  only  the  melancholy  consequences  of  the 
neglect  of  a  people  erased  from  the  list  of  the  free  nations  of 
Europe. 

At  Rettimo  I  found  my  old  lodging,  and  my  old  friends. 
Here  I  reposed  for  some  days ;  and  on  the  31st  August  set 
out  for  Canea.  When  I  had  got  within  eight  miles  of  it,  my 
mule  suddenly  became'  restive.  I  saw  nothing  which  could 
make  it  shy,  "but  turned  back  and  then  rode  forward  again. 
'Witfi  much  dilBcuity  I  brought^  to  tbe  same  place,  whoi  it 
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t»ec8ni«  ^err  nnrolj)  and,  in  spite  of  mj  efforts^  tbrew  me— 
happily  withoot  causing  me  any  injury.  Two  peasants  caught 
it,  and  one  leadiog  it,  while  the  other  urged  it  on  with  blows, 
i^e  got  into  the  valley  of  Cicaleria :  there  it  was  quiet,  but  so 
melancholy,  that  it  would  not  iook  up«  On  my  asking  the 
countrymen  what  they  thought  might  be  the  reason  of  its 
suddenly  becoming  shy,  they  coolly  answered,  *'  It  smells  the 
plagne^'^  which  convmced  me  that  this  must  be  a  fre<|uenl 
occurrence.  When  I  entered,  the  whole  city  appeared  to  be 
dead :  knowing  that  my  gardener  had  observed  no  quarantine, 
I  did  not  go  to  my  own  house,  but  to  the  Consul's.  M.  Bar* 
bieri  was  delighted  to  see  me  safe ;  my  German  gardener,  he 
told  me,  had  caused  him  great  alarm ;  for  he  went  out  two 
or  three  times  every  day;  if  he  happened  to  meet  a  funeral,  he 
followed,  and  yet  by  a  miracle  be  had  escaped.  While  we 
were  speaking,  the  gardener  came  out  on  the  balcony  of  my 
house,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  and 
seeing  me,  hurried  to  come  over  to  me.  The  Consul,  after  a 
mom^f s  consideration,  allowed  him  to  come  op ;  tears  flowed 
from  the  poor  fellow'^s  eyes,  and  also  from  my  own ;  for  we 
seemed  to  meet  beyond  the  grave. 

1  resolved  to  wait  for  the  vessels  bound  to  Egypt,  to  view» 
meantime,  the  Spbakiote  side  of  the  island,  to  ascend,  once 
more,  the  Leuoaori  and  Ida,  to  examine  the  Labyrinth,  in  com* 
pany  with  M.  de  Vasse,  the  French  consul  at  Candia,  and 
then  to  embark,  with*  all  my  collections,  for  Alexandria.  My 
first  excursion  was  to  the  Leucaori,  and  thence  to  Sphakia. 
The  road  was  stony  and  very  steep.  On  an  eminence  we 
met  with  a  Spbakiote  shepherd  fully  armed,  who  showed  us  a 
more  convenient  road,  and  towards  evening  we  came  to  a 
lofty  ridge,  from  which  we  looked  dowii  into  the  valley  of 
Scbtifo.  We  were  just  going  to  descend  when  a  piece  of  rock 
gave  way  under  my  feet,  and  I  slipped  off  it,  happily  on  the 
side,  while  it  rolled  thundering  down  the  precipice.  I  was 
severely  stunned,  but  happily  broke  no  bones.  Supported  by 
my  good-natured  guide,  1  managed  to  reach  Scbtifo,  half  a 
league  distant.  There  was  far  more  animation  in  Sphakia; 
aad  I  forgot  what  had  happened  to  roe.  The  country  people* 
more  free,  cheerful,  and  opai,  came  joyfully  to  meet  me*-* 
astonished  to  see  a  Frank  make  his  way  among  the  masses  of 
rock.  I  had  long  been  known  to  them.  The  papa  of  Amudari^ 
wbk;h  was  nearer  than  Scbtifo,  insisted  on  my  going'  £o  bis 
roomy  house.  He  had  a  brother,  he  said,  to  whom^  before  the 
Vfeaking  out  of  tiie  plague,  I  had  giveo  some  medicines  which 
had  done  bim  much  good ;  but  be  had  not  heea  able  to  bring 
me  the  proimsed  pUiJitB»    beoause  the  plegue  hmdeied  hiai 
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from  going  to  Candia.    I  could  scarcely  recollect  all  Ibis. 
He  sent  for  his  brother,  who  was  delighted. 

Sphakia,  the  Tyrol  of  Crete,  is  the  only  part  of  the  ifdaod 
where  the  inhabitants  are,  free  from  the  direct  yoke  of  the 
Turks.  This  province,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  the 
property  of  the  Sultana  Valide,  and  not  under  any  Pacba,  bat 
under  the  Defterdar  or  treasurer  of  Candia.  The  land  produces 
a  sufficiency  of  good  wine,  corn,  honey,  Ac. ;  they  have  con- 
siderable flocks,  and  not  being  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  are  in 
prosperous  circumstances.  They  even  possess  ships,  by  which 
they  export  their  produce  to  Malta,  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
or  Alexandria.  Sphakia  is  pretty  well  peopled,  and  the  chief 
captain  told  me  he  could  bring  SOOO  men  into  the  field  ;  but 
half  the  number  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  Bach  village 
has  its  own  captain,  who  is  always  a  Greek,  and  not  a 
Turk  or  Subbaschi.  They  hate  this  word,  >and  cannot  bear 
the  sight  of  a  Turk.  They  are  tall,  well-made,  and  have  a 
dignified  gait.  Their  manners  have  become  much  milder 
within  this  half  century.  They  have  a  high  opinion  of  their 
country,  and  are  passionatelv  attached  to  it. 

I  left  Amudari  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  heavy  rain 
forced  me  to  stop  at  Petra,  where  the  Papa  received  roe  kindly 
in  his  house.     I  had  always  hired    beasts  of  burden  from 
village  to  village,  and  on  my  enquiring  for  some  at  Petra,  four 
or  five  Sphakiotes  with  handsome  mules,  came  and  dispoted 
which  of  them  should  convey  me  and  my  effects  to  Nibro.     I 
could  not  put  in  a  word,  to  ask  what  each  demanded,  and  to 
make  my  choice.    At  last  two  went  with  me ;  but  when  we 
reached  Nibro,  I  could  hardly  make  them  take  the  usual  pay- 
ment ;  they  were  glad,  they  said,  to  have  done  me  a  service. 
I  knew  not  how  I  came  to  this  honour,  but  found  that  they 
had  conceived  a  regard  for  me,  because  I  had  got  up  from 
my  dinner  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  an  old  woman,  the 
mother  of  one  of  them,  and  to  give  her  some  good  advice. 
I  was  inexpressibly  pleased  with  the  ravine  of  Nibro.     Too 
cannot   get  down,   except  when  the   water  has  flowed  off. 
At    this  secrson   the   plants  hang  from  all   the  rocks  in  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.     I  must  not  omit  to  recommend 
this  del],  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  to  future  botanists. 
The  excellent  botanist,  Alpinus,  when  he  visited  Crete  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  made  a  drawing  of  a  rare  plant,  which  he  called 
Eryngium  tryphyllum:  this  plant,  which  nobody  had  since 
seen,  all  at  once  met  my  eye*     I  regretted  that  it  was  ron  to 
seed ;  but  I  gathered  it  carefully,  brought  it  home,  and  the 
seed,  collected  in  1817,  succeeded  to  perfection  in  1820.    The 
plant  grew  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  even  failoB*onied 
in  the  garden  of  Coui^  Caspar  Von  Sternberg. 
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We  came  to  tbe  town  of  Spbakia,  tbe  castle  of  which  lies 
in  ruins ;  and  were  obliged  to  pass  tbe  nigbt  in  a  wretched 
house,  all  tbe  inhabitants  being  absent  on  the  mountains.  My 
servant  Elias  (Georgi^s  brotber)  took  my  baggage  to  Anopoli, 
and  I  hired  a  Spbakiote  for  my  guide,  wbo  conducted  me  over 
the  mountains  to  Muri  and  Anopoli.  It  is  agreeable  to  see 
that  the  richer  inhabitants  in  Spbakia,  wore  on  Sundays  and 
Holidays  turbans  of  tbe  finest  muslin,  whicb  would  not  be  al- 
lowed in  tbe  low  country.  In  the  towns  I  have  seen  rich  Greek 
merchants,  who  wear  in, the  house  turbans  made  of  Cachmere 
shawls,  take  them  off  when  they  went  out,  and  put  on  a  blue 
handkerchief.  If  a  Greek  should  happen,  out  of  forgetfulness, 
to  go  out  of  the  house  with  such  a  handsome  head-dress,  and  be 
seen  by  a  Turk,  a  fine  of  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand,  and 
even  of  three  thousand  piasters,  would  be  exacted  as  a  thing 
of  course.  On  my  asking  a  Spbakiote,  whether  if  Franks  came 
they  would  adopt  their  dress  ?  he  answered  ^*  we  should  do 
it  with  pleasure,  that  nothing  might  remind  us  of  our  former 
slavery." 

I  left  Anopoli,  sent  Elias  with  the  mule  to  Melidoni,  gave 
bim  a  few  dollars,  and  dismissed  him.  A  Spbakiote  took  my 
papers  and  collections  to  Canea,  to  which  I  proceeded  by 
another  road,  through  Agia,  Rumelia  and  Lago  Omalo,  wbioQ 
I  determined  to  pass  the  next  day  to  go  to  Canea.  Though  ac^ 
customed  to  tbe  Alpine  scenery  of  southern  Germany,  all  that 
I  had  seen  before  vanished  from  my  memory,  in  comparison 
with  what  I  here  beheld.  The  ravine  always  full  of  water, 
so  that  one  could  scarcely  clamber  by,  along  the  rocky  wall, 
aod  so  narrow,  that  one  could  bold  with  the  hand  on  tbe  oppo» 
site  side,  rose  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  nearly  500  toises. 
Darkness  reigned  in  the  valley,  which  was  increased  by  the  dark 
foliage  of  lofty  cypresses  and  hard  leaved  oaks.  Suspended 
masses  of  rock,  which  every  moment  threatened  to  fall,  and 
wholly  to  close  tbe  ravine,  made  the  way  dangerous  and  fright- 
ful ;  nothing  in  tbe  Alps  of  Salzburg  and  Tyrol,  that  I  have 
visited,  presents  such  an  awful  prospect  as  tbe  ravine  of  Agia 
Rumelia.  After  five  hours  most  fatiguing  exertions,  amidst 
ruins,  blocks,  apd  fallen  masses  of  rock,  I  was  surprised  by 
tbe  beautiful  mountain  village  of  Samaria.  It  is  hardly  pqs- 
sible  to  think  how  they  could  venture  to  build  it  here,  only 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  avalanches,  as  they  would,  in 
a  similar  situation,  in  tbe  north  of  Europe.  It  lay  towards  the 
west,  under  such  a  high  wall  of  rock,  that  tbe  sun  did  not 
yet  shine  upon  it,  at  two  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon.  From  this 
place  1  proceeded  to  Stine,  whence  we  soon  reached  Canea. 
After  reposing  a  few  days,  during  which  I  bad  tbe  pleasure  ^ 
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receiving  the  first  news  from  hoiDe,  after  tea  mantlui  abaence, 
I  went  with  my  guide  by  %vay  of  Apicorono,  to  measure  the 
elevation  of  Cignestofloro,  the  highest  summit  of  the  white 
mountains,  which   I  found  by  barometrical  observatton,  to 
be  about  1100  toises.     Curiosity,  an  hereditary  failic^  of  the 
Cretans,  tormented  them  to  know  what  the  barometer  was. 
One  thought  it  was  a  travelling  instrument  to  shew  which  way  I 
ought  to  take ;  probably  he  had  heard  something  similar  of  the 
compass;  another,  who  pretended  to  be  wiser,  affirmed  that 
it  was  as  arithmetical  machine,  because  there  were  ^ore« 
upon  it;  but  the  third  laughed  at  the  rest,  saying  ^* you  know 
he  is  a  doctor,  who  collects  herbs,  consequently  it  is  a  medical 
instrument,  upon  which  all  diseases  are  written :  '^  he  even  gave 
it  the  name  of  Jatroaoph  (medical  talisman) ;  I  listened  with- 
out interrupting  them,  and  on  their  asking  what  the  barometer 
was,  I  aaswered,  not  to  excite  any  suspicions,  that  I  used  ii  to 
measure  the  gravity  and  also  the  goodness  of  the  air.     On  this 
the  last  exclaimed  triumphantly,  ''  did  I  not  say  that  the  in- 
strument was  a  Jatrosoph  ?  "  But  now  they  wanted  me  to  fore- 
tell their  diseases  by  the  barometer.    These  people  must  be 
treated  like  children,  the  slightest  ambiguity  of  expression, 
leads  to  the  most  absurd  misconceptions,  for  their  imagination 
alwdf  s  runs  away  with  their  judgment.    The  gate  was  shut 
when  I  got  to  Rettimo,  and  1  therefore  passed  the  night  at 
Perivolia.  From  Rettimo,*!  hastened  to  the  convent  of  Arcadi, 
where  the  Superior  received  me  with  bis  usual  kindness.    The 
following  morning  at  four  o'clock,  I  set  out  for  the  purpose 
of  ascending  Mount  Ida,  which  is  most  easily  approached 
from  Arcadi :  having  brought  my  barometer  with  me,  1  foood 
the  elevation*  to  be  1200  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 
monk  who  accompanied  me,  had  brought  bread,  cheese,  meat, 
and  wine  with  him,  and  called  to  a  shepherd  boy,  who  was  be- 
low, to  bring  us  a  large  piece  of  ice,  which  I  formed  into  a  kind 
of  goblet,  and  drank  out  of  it  the  delicious  wine,  while  the  ice 
frose  to  niy  lips :  1  could  scarcely  take  my  6yes  from  the  ao- 
ble  prospect  around  me :  I  overlooked  the  whole  plain  of  Mes- 
sarah  on  the  south  side,  as  far  as  Girapetro,  the  plain  of  Caa- 
dia.  Mount  Strongyle,  Panorma,  to  Rettimo  on  the  north; 
Mount  Cedros,  the  Spbakiote  mountains.  Cape  Maleca,  to  the 
distant  Spada,  and  Cape  Grabusa,  to  the  west ;  and  to  the  east 
Lassiti  as  far  as  Stia.     In  the  aorthern  horison,  the  view  ex- 
tended from  Mount  Taygetus  to  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  including  Milo,  Parps,  Nio,  Naxos,  Saoto- 
rin,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.    The  sky  was  atiU 
dear  and  serene,  but  the  suo  was  going  down,  it  was  four 
'0'ciock  and  we  had  far  lo  go.    I  took  a  laM  faiewell  of  this 
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sammit,  and,  griered  at  the  loss  of  this  transitory  pieasare, 
began  to  sing  to  a  well  known  tone,  Scbiiler^s  sublime  hymn 
to  the  Gods  of  Greece 

On  my  retarn  to  Candia,  I  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  French  Consul,  for  I  had  given  up  my  former 
lodging.  We  made  preparations  to  visit  the  labyrinth,  as  I 
bad  come  to  Candfa,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it  in  his 
company.  Our  departure  was,  however,  delayed  by  various 
circumstances,  chiefly  by  the  afhirs  of  the  Consulate,  but  I 
spent  the  interval  very  agreeably  in  the  library  of  the  Consul, 
and  in  drawing  noy  map  of  the  island. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  in  the  afternoon,  at  about  five  o'clock, 
tbe  missionary^  Padre  Tomaso,  chaplain  to  the  French  Con- 
sulate, visited  me  in  my  room,  and  while  we  were  conversing 
together,  the  whole  building  trembled,  and  the  looking-glass 
shook.  <'  An  earthquake,*"  cried  the  Missionary,  **  let  us  fly  into 
the  garden,  the  shock  will  be  repeated  ;^  but  this  not  happen- 
ing, we  thought  somebody  had  shut  the  door  violently.  Un- 
happily, we  learnt  too  soon,  that  two  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
weighing  six  cwt.  had  blown  up  in  the  magazine  of  a  mer- 
chant, in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  destroyed  twelve  build- 
ings, with  a  mosque,  and  killed  or  wounded  above  a  hundred 
persons.  The  whole  city  was  in  commotion,  and  the  Turkish 
mob  demanded  the  heads  of  those  to  whom  the  powder  be- 
longed. A  mosque,  together  with  a  minaret,  were  damaged 
by  powder  belonging  to  the  Greeks ;  this  called  for  vengeance: 
that  it  had  destroyed  some  of  their  magazines,  and  killed  many 
of  their  own  countrymen,  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 
Domenico  was  concerned  in  this  afiPair.  He  bad  persuaded  a 
merchant  to  buy  this  quantity  of  powder,  and  contrary  to  tbe 
existing  regulations,  which  allow  only  .small  quantities  in  the 
city,  to  deposit  it  in  the  warehouse  of  a  foreign  merchant.  As 
it  had  been  landed  in  a  very  careless  manner,  tbe  powder' that 
fell  out  of  the  casks,  as  they  were  rolled  through  the  streets,  to 
the  warehouse,  had  formed  a  train,  which  was  fired  by  a 
Turk,  knocking  the  tobacco  out  of  his  long  pipe.  Thus  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  town  was  injured,  a  great  many  persons 
were  taken  out  of  the  ruins,  more  or  less  wounded,  the  number 
of  the  killed  was  fifty.  A  very  intelligent  Greek  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Fundakaki  who  had  given  up  tbe  business  to  the 
eldest  of  his  four  sons,  freighted  every  year  five  or  six  ships, 
and  received  as  many,  which  excited  the  envy  of  the  rich 
Turks,  who  freighted  at  the  most,  one  ship  a  year  ;  they  there- 
fore resolved  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  man,  so  aflfable»  with  such  dignified  man« 
ners,  and  a  probity  quite  unusual  in  these  countries,  as  Ste- 
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pbanaki,  the  eldest  sod  of  ibis  old  fnercbaoty  but  this  only 
accelerated  bis  ruin.  At  tbe  instigation  of  tbe  great  men,  tbe 
mob  was  persuaded  that  tbe  powder  belonged  to  Stephanaki, 
aod  tbat  be  must  die.  He  fled  witli  bis  aged  fatber,  ihrefr 
himself  at  tbe  Pacba^s  feet^  and  implored  protection.  The 
Pacba  promised  it,  and  for  appearance  sake  imprisoned  him. 
Tbe  fermentation  among  tbe  mob  was  kept  up,  but  nobody 
ventured  to  attempt  any  tbing  against  tbe  Pacba,  who  had 
made  himself  much  dreaded^  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 

fut  to  death  Bedri  Effendi.  Unfortunately  tbe  Captain  of  tbe 
olice  brought  in  a  young  man,  who  had  already  committed 
six  murders,  but  badalvva)/s  been  redeemed  by  paying  money 
to  tbe  Pacha,  he  being  tbe  son  of  rich  parents,  and  inscribed 
in  one  of  the  Ortas^  or  regiments  of  tbe  Janissaries.  The  pre- 
sent Pacba,  convinced  tbat  he  was  incorrigible,  assembled  tbe 
Divan,  caused  bis  sentence  of  death  to  be  signed  by  the  Cadi 
and  Mufti,  and  resolved,  according  to  the  Mahometan  fashion, 
to  have  him  strangled  in  tbe  tower  of  the  harbour,  in  the  eves- 
ing,  on  a  signal  being  given,  by  firing  a  cannon.  Scarcely  were 
the  Ortas  and  Aga  of  tbe  Janissaries  informed  of  it,  when  all 
the  soldiers  ran  to  tbe  tower,  which  they  stormed,  and  brooghc 
the  prisoner  in  triumph  to  tbe  city  ;  to  the  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrance of  the  council,  tbe  Pacha  gave  the  just  and  reso* 
lute  answer,  *'  be  must  die."  Tbe  insolent  troops  now  besieged 
tbe  residence  of  tbe  Pacha,  who  shut  himself  up  :  supported 
by  all  tbe  Janissaries  they  demanded  tbat  tbe  three  merchants 
who  bad  taken  refuge  with  him,  sbould  be  given  up  ;  they  were 
Fundakaki,  an  old  man  of  84,  his  eldest  son,  and  tbe  son  of 
the  merchant  in  whose  warehouse  tbe  powder  bad  blown  op. 
Tbe  Pacba  refused.  Tbe  crowd  now  uttered  furious  cries, 
attempted  to  break  open  tbe  gate,  and  fired  pistols  and  mus- 
kets, till  tbe  Pacba  promised  to  sacrifice  the  three  unfortunate 
victims  to  their  fury.  At  six  o^clock  in  tbe  morning  the  whole 
city  was  in  motion,  tbe  Janissaries  assembled,  and  the  three 
unhappy  men  were  conducted  to  deatb.  The  old  man  was  tbe 
only  one  who  shewed  any  presence  of  mind  ;  bis  son,  and  the 
thirds  a  fine  youth  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  were  almost 
inanimate^  and  were  obliged  to  be  supported.  Tbe  first  is  said 
to  have  held  terrible  language,  and  to  have  called  down  upon 
the  Turks  tbe  most  dreadful  imprecations.  He. announced  to 
them  tbe  judgment  of  God,  tbe  speedy  dissolution  of  their 
empire,  and  inevitable  vengeance  for  their  unbounded  bar- 
barism. He  cursed  Mahomet,  called  him  an  impostor,  a  mad- 
man, a  cheat,  and  a  blasphemer  ;  but  this  hastened  his  deatb, 
ha  was  bung  first  in  tbe  front  of  bis  magazine,  and  then  the 
two  others.     The  town  was  now  tranquil,  for  envy  and  hatred 
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had  obtained  their  object.  The  uahappj  Tictims  hang,  ex- 
poeed  to  view,  three  whole  days,  when  they  were  taken  dowa 
and  delivered  to  their  relationt.  Their  iamily  was  condemned 
to  a  large  fine,  which  the  Pacha,  though  be  bad  been  anable 
to  i^tect  them,  obliged  them  to  pay.  A  miserable  man !  He 
obliged  all  the  Oi;4as  to  leave  the  capital,  and  banished  the 
14th  regiment,  which  had  taken  the  greatest  share  in  the  insur* 
raetion,  to  the  fbttjress  of  Spina-Longa.  Every  one  of  the 
Janissaries,  went!|o  spine  friend  in  the  country ;  only  the  camp 
kettles,  which  lihe^he  colonrs  in  Europe,  are  the  insignia  and 
marks  of  honoukj  of  the  Ortas,  were  taken  by  some  old  Janis- 
saries, into  btoiflj&iofelQt  to  Spina-Longa,  and  their  return,  with 
that  of .  the  wBiote  rq^ipent,  was  obtained  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, of  die  Pi&^ha;.  ^bT  fifteen  thousand  piasters,  which  they 
collected  and  pfiM!en^(M'^  to  him  as  an  aton^nent.  If  he  had 
executed  his  Hin^at'  of  going  away,  the  Captain  Pacha  would 
probably  have*^bMlr  6rd^ed  by  the  Sultan  to  chastise  them  for 
it^  to  stn^le  io^y  ahd  confiscate  their  property.  They  es- 
oiqped  bkter  fro^^he'  Pacha,  and  purchased  their  return  at  a 
cheaper  ra|e$^  tlieyre^i9^  .^e  least  evil,  and  the  Pacha,  like 
a  true  Jew,  profi^d:d^  both  sides.  Domenico  shut  himself 
up  three  days  in  his  luiu>e  in  great  fear,  because  bis  brother-in- 
law,  a  Greek,  had,- ]isocilred  the  powder  and  had  the  greatest 
ffbare  in  .It  vOtt.th^'itbij^fl,  day  about  noon*  when  tranquillity 
ifi^as  restored*  i  resqVed'tb  go  and  see  the  unhappy  victims. 
I'ooaid  not'penuiUle  myself,  that  my  friends  had  really  been 
sacrificed  to  popnhliji  ftiry ; .  I  therefore  went  with  a  native 

•  '€>f  Smyrna  \o  tbto'«Baxiir,  ^tor'  convince  myself,  and  perceived 
tie  three  corpses  stilr  hai^ing»  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd. 
yr^  approached,'  and.  i  cast  a  look  at  the  dr^ful  scene« 
visliiclr  m#de  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  had  not  ex* 

-pecietfj  I  took  the  haad  of  my  companion,  and  passed 
along,  while  a  rude  *  Turk  called  after  us,  **  the  same  may 
b|y>pen  to  you."*^  Severely  punished  for  my  incredulity  I  re- 
turned fiome. 

The  lU-usage  which  the  Greeks  had  to  endure  in  this  island 
before  the  time  of  Osman  Pacha,  is  almost  incredible,  a  couple 
of  instaiioes  will  suflBce ;  even  now  a  Greek  on  horseback,  if 
be  xoiMb  a  Turk  i>f  diirtinction,  must  alight,  and  not  proceed 
till  he  has  passed.  Two  Turks  on  horseback  once  met  a 
Greek  riding  on  a  niale.  *'  Halt !"  cried  one  of  them,  **  and 
descend.'^  *'  Keep  your  seat/'  exclaimed  the  other,  ^^or  else  I 
ahall  shoot  you.*^  The  first  repeated  his  command,  and  his 
companion  the  contrary.  The  Greek  remained  with  one  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  and  put  the  other  on  the  ground^  thinking  to 
YOTAaxs  mild  Travxls,  No.  XLVIIL  Vol.  VJII.     Q 
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pa«i  it  off  M  a  joke ;  bat  the  Turks  were  oflnided  mt  fliis, 
both  fired'  at  once,  left  him  dead  on  the  road,  a&d  caiiCliMed 
their  journej.  Before  the  lime  of  Oeman  Pacha,  ttoops  ot 
idle  TttrkB  used  to  assemble  in  the  towns,  posted  tbenaelfes 
before  the  cofTee^houses,  and  ill-treated  the  Greeks.  Daring 
the  festival  of  Bairam  in  particiilar,  the  latter  most  be  upon 
their  guard,  beoaose  it  is  tiie  custom  to  go  aboot  with  fire- 
arms, and  to  discharge  them  in  the  streets.  An  old  priest  one 
day  passing  hj  a  coffee-hoase,  one  of  these  crael  Tarks  eaUed 
to  him  to  take  off  his  cap  and  put  it  on  a  post,  that  he  Might 
try  his  gun.  The  priest  obeyed,  trembling.  The  Turk,  iBsted 
of  aiming  at  the  cap,  shot  the  old  man,  and  said,  lao^ing, 
that  he  had  missed  his  mark.  But  uigeat  representations  beiag 
made  to  the  Porte,  by  the  Patriach  at  Constantinople,  Osmaa 
Pacba  was  sent  in  1818  to  Canea;  who  by  extraordiBary 
energy,  resolution,  and  stratagem,  seized  all.  the  distofbers  of 
public  tranquillity,  and  without  further  ceremony,  had:  tfaeat 
all  strangled  in  the  castle.  Since  that  time  the  roads  in  ail 
Candia  are  very  safe,  so  that  dnring  my  7|9ar's  stay  I  was  mt 
once  warned  of  robbers.  The  son  of  a  Turk  comptlaised  ta 
my  attendant  that  the  present  festival .  of  Bairam  vrjtf  a  mi- 
serable one.  **  Only  think/*  said  he,  ^*  not  a  single  Greek  ha; 
been  shot,  formerly  It  was  better,  the  fellows  tumbled  dow»» 
that  it  was  fan  to  look  at."  The  ancient  Spartans,  hftwewei, 
were  still  worse  than  the  Turks,  for  the  Ephori  ordered  pnUie 
Helnt  or  slave  hunts ;  young  Spartans  received  secret  orders  to 
go  into  the  fields  with  daggers  to  huat  an^i  kill  the  Helots^  who 
were  indeed  warned,  but  only  to  exercise  the  Spartan  youths 
in  stratagems  to  surprise  the  enemy.  Tbeee,  too,  the  Atgireg 
and  unhappy  Messenians  were  employed  in  -artSi  trades,  and 
agriculture,  and  to  give  up  a  part  of  what  they  gained,  jnst 
as  the  Turks  now  require  from  tbeir  Helots,  the  GreeKs ;  th«s 
the  debt  of  blood,  incurred  by  the  ancestors,  is  tranfermd  to 
their  posterity. 

At  length  my  business  was  completed,  and  oa  the  1st  of 
November  we  s^t  out  for  Gortyna  to  examine  the  sebterraneaa 
Labyrinth.  A  clue  so  long,  that  we  might  have  measured  the 
breadth  of  the  Island  of  Crete  with  it,  lay  ia  one  of  the  saddle- 
bags, the  other  being  filled  with  wax  tapera  I  sealed  niysdf 
between  them,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  Fieooh  Consolv 
whose  afB&ctionate  wife  could  not  even  part  with  him  for  tiiis 
tohort  time.  Mt.  Laflechelle  joined  the  party,  but  GsovaMii, 
one  of  the  most  honourable,  and  undoubtedly  the  beit-jafomed 
of  the  natives,  could  not  keep  his  promme  to  aecompaay  as. 
<3^adeffl-Aga,  the  Janissary^  of  the  CottsuhUe)  s^de  beweas 
through  the  city.     The  road  proceeded  windiag  up  the  Mdon- 
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tHin,  ^iroiigh  DaphDedes,  Avieaici,  ftod  other  pleasant  vittliges 
on  tbe  ridge,  wfakh  extends  from  Id$  to  the  Lassiti  Moimtatiui ; 
we  had  scarcely  reached  the  sammit  about  three  in  the  ^after- 
jiOOfit  whoa  tbe  extensive  plaia  of  Gortyna  iay  before  ns. 
Oor  way  then  led  down  upon  a  deeiivity  to  Agins^Deca  (the 
len  SatnUX  a  small  viUage*  built  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
ruina  of  Gortyoa.    At  the  entrance  of  this  village  the  Consul 
found  some  marble  pUhursi  attached  to  an  old  building ;  on 
e^EMsination  we  found  a  temple,  with  an  antique  pavement  and 
cotumiMi,  supporting  *  stucco  roof.     It  soon  appeared  that  this 
was  the  chureh  of  the  place,  the  door  of  which  consisted  of 
hurdles.    The  greatest  poverty,  with  the  utmost  care  to  con- 
ceal it»  was  evident.     To  our  astonishment  we  now  saw  the 
poor  priest,  who  perfectly  corresponded  with  the  wretched 
condition  of  tbe  building.     While  we  were  conversing  about 
Uie  ruins  before  us,  some  Turks  approached,  and  addressed  us 
in  Greek;  as  we  did  not  immediately  answer,  they  said — 
**  They  are  all  lEkiglish,  who  do  not  understand  our  language."^ 
The  .principal  man  of  the  village  received  us  into  his  house 
withoutflfn^akiag)  convinced  that  he  must  wait  for  the  Janissary, 
.  who  was  gone  to  put  up  the  horses.    Mr.  Laflechelle  embar- 
iMSsd  him  still  more»  by  addressing  him  in  Turkish,  which  he, 
tbcli^h  a  Tu(rk,  did  not  well  understand.    At  last  somebody 
was  expresung  his  opinion  in  Arabic  respecting  the  object  of 
our  visit,  but  was  corrected  l>v  tbe  French  Consul,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Oriental  Institute  at  Paris.    This  obtained 
lor  us  a  more  distinguished  recepti<Hi,  and  a  compliance  with 
HU  our  wishes.    In  tbe  evening  we  took  a  walk  in  the  neigh- 
boorbood  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  Gortyna.    Several  walls  are 
tftill  standiugi  which  now  serve  for  garden  walls,  but  tbe  site  of 
the  buildings  is  converted  into  arable  land.     Only  one  gate  is 
BOW  standing.    The  oolumns  of  granite,  porphyry,  serpentine, 
and  marble  have  been  carried  away  by  tbe  Turks,  who  have 
employed  ihem  in  tbe  neighbouring   country-houses.      Flat 
stones  are  xeadily  purchaa^t  and  many  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  were  formerly  seen  by  Belon,  Toumefort,  and  Pococke, 
have  disappeared.    There  are  stiH  to  be  found  fragments  of 
antique  glass,  signet  rings,  silver  coins  of  Rhodes,  Gnossos, 
Delos,  and  Athens,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  the  reverse, 
also  pieces  of  green  porphyry,  red  Egyptian  porphyry,  called 
porfido  rosso  an^too,  and  other  kinds  of  stone,  which  the  an- 
cients procured  at  great  expense  to  adorn  their  public  build- 
ings.   Parian  marble  is  common ;  the  city  may  have  been  one 
ef  the  most  considerable  in  antiquity,   and   was  the   most 
powerful  in  the  island.    However,  the  desoriptions  of  its  ex- 
tfaordinary  aptosdour  are  exaggerated. 
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On  the  feUowing  day  we  resoiTed  to  viat  wbftt  is  caQed  the 
Labyrinth.  The  genuine  luibyriiith  was  undoubtedly  at  Gnoescs. 
built  upon  a  regiuar  plan  by  Dsedalus,  and  aooorduu^  to  the  or- 
ders ot  Minos,  as  is  evident  6ram  the  testimoiiy  of  Diodoms, 
book  1,  chap.  61,  and  this  Labyrinth  is  certainly  deatroy<>d. 
That  which  we  were  now  gcnng  to  examine  was  declared  by 
Belon,  and  after  him  Pocoeke,  to  be  nothing  but  a  Mono  quarrr, 
out  in  a  hill  of  sand-stone  under  ground,  forming  a  nuniDer  of 
passages,  chambers,  niches,  &c.  the  walls  of  which  every  where  re- 
tainea  traces  of  square  stones  having  been  cut  out  of  tfaem^  and 
which  has  bei^  honoured  by  most  travellers  with  the  name  of 
Labyrinth.  We  examined  it  with  the  utmost  care,  made  a  survey 
of  it  by  means  of  the  compass,  and  drew  a  idan,  in  whidi  all  m 
windings,  chambers,  &c.  are  distinguished  by  names  given  thera 
by  the  French  Consul.  The  result  of  our  observations  confinncd 
the  opinion  of  Bdon  that  it  is  merely  a  stone  quany,  notwitb- 
standinff  the  contrary  opinions  of  Tournefort  aad  Savary. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  in  the  morning,  I  took  leave  of  the 
French  Consul,  who,  with  Mr.  Laflechelle,  Us  secretary,  took 
the  shortest  way  to  Candia.  I  parted  with  regret  ftom  tlds  ex- 
cellent man,  for  whose  attention  to  me  I  shall  always  fed  gratefiil. 
I  could  not  leave  Agius  Deca  that  dav,  as  neither  horses  nor 
mules  were  to  be  had.  With  much  difnculty  and  paying  a  liigfa 
price,  I  at  length  procured  a  handsome  hone,  with  a  young  Tiurk 
to  accompany  me,  who  conducted  me  by  way  of  Novi  Castelli  lo 
Dibad,  a  village  on  the  sea  ade  near  the  ancient  MetaUum,  or 
Matala,  the  sea^port  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gortyna.  My  com- 
panion told  me  that  a  Frank  was  living  in  a  village  called  Viaari, 
near  Assomatos,  that  he  had  lately  arrived  tram  Vienna,  where 
he  had  been  a  rich  merchant,  but  had  been  reduced  I7  mis- 
fortunes. 

At  Assomatos  I  was  led  into  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  which 
was  .so  miserable  that  I  declined  sitting  down,  expecting  to  be 
ahewn  into  a  better  apartment ;  but  to  my  surprise  it  was  the 
room  of  the  Superior  of  the  convent  hims^.  Some  years  ago  it 
seems,  an  earthquake  had  destroyed  the  convent,  which  was  a 
magnificent  edifice  built  by  the  Venetians ;  and  the  Monks,  about 
eighty  in  number,  dwelt  in  a  wretched  building  whidi  was  for- 
merly pohaps  the  stable.  Though  it  rained  the  whole  day,  I 
went  to  Visari  to  seek  the  merchant  His  dress  was  mean  and 
shabby,  and  his  appearance  made  a  great  contrast  with  his  ac- 
count of  having  possessed  great  wealUi.  He  invited  me  to  din- 
ner and  gave  me  what  he  nad;  beans  with  oil,  roots  and  fruit 
seemed  to  me  a  more  agreeable  repast  than  I  could  have  enjoyed 
at  the  most,  splendid  table.  He  felt  relief  at  having  related  his 
■nafortunes.    Aiiter  our  firugal  meal  he  took  me  to  sec  the  toids 
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cf  mk  a&oieiit  dly »  whidi  he  iaid  was  called  Visari.  The  exmt 
7V«8  eaflily  to  be  ditliBgintiieif  and  was  fiulljr  equal  to  that  of 
Maciodieo;  he  painted  out  to  aoie.  the  foundation  of  a  temple,  a 
bath,  water  pipes,  be.  Havkigtakeii  leave  of  him,  I  hastened  to 
Assmiatoe^  and  set  out  the  next  morning  early  for  Bettimo.  On 
the  load  we  were  infunned  by  many  persmis  toat  the  pla^e  was 
in  Bettimo,  but  that  did  notstop  us.  Many  of  our  acquamtanoe 
were  said  to  have  died  of  it.  But  the  greatest  misfortune  was, 
thiM;  thtee  ships  had  stranded  on  the  north  coast,  one  at  Candia, 
another  at  Bettimo,  and  the  third  aftarwaid^  at  Canea.  On  the 
aeocmd  and  third  of  November,  while  we  were  examining  the 
Labyrinth,  a  violent  stonn  raged  on  the  north  coast,  when  a  ves- 
ael  at  andior  off  Candia  broke  finam  her  moorings,  and  was 
dadied  a^^ainst  the  rocks.  The  house  of  Domenioo  was  situated 
on  an enunenoe  above:  he  heard  the  cries  of  the  crew,  and  by 
Us  resolution  saved  the  lives  of  twelve  men.  He  hurried  down, 
urged  the  Jamssaries  quickly  to  open  the  harbour  gate,  collected 
the  other  sailcMTs  with  torches,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life^ 
saved  these  unfortunatepeople,  whose  vessd  was  a  comfdete  wreck 
bv  the  morning.  As  this  is  the  last  time  that  I  have  to  mention 
iJoBBenioo^  I  am  happy  to  have  an  action  to  record  which  does 
him  honour,  and.to  cover  all  the  rest  with  the  mantle  of  Christian 
charity,  I  soon  came  in  8U[ht  of  the  sea,  and  descended  the 
mountains  into  the  valley.  There  was  no  aid  of  stories  of  the 
plague,  and  in  the  town  itself  they  were  not  certain  whether  it 
was  there  or  not  At  Bettimo  I  put  up  in  my  old  quarterB,  and 
travelling  by  way  of  6onj|;a,  Caroti  and  Nichorio,  where  I  slqpt 
the  Becmid  niffnt,  I  amved  at  Candia  on  the  third  day,  the 
.  10th  of  Noveimwr,  1817,  about  noon. 

The  most  active  preparations  were  now  made  for  my  departure, 
that  I  might  be  ready,  if  a  favourable  opportunity  onereci,  to  go 
to  Alexandria ;  for  the  cold,  unpleasant  weather,  deterred  me  from 
a  longer  stay,  and  I  wished  for  a  more  cheerful  country  and  a 
milder  climate.  Before  mv  departure,  I  made  another  excursion 
to  Cape  Maleca,  and  unfortunately  passed  the  night  at  6a- 
langaoo,  in  a  chamber  newly  plaistered,  in  which  there  was  a 
heap  of  lime  but  just  slaked.  The  next  morning  I  felt  myself 
quite  fisunt  with  head-ache,  ^ddiness,  and  want  of  appetite; 

Jetp  exerted  myself  to  overcome  the  indispoation,  ascended 
f  wnt  Skloka,  on  account  of  the  map  which  I  had  to  draw, 
visited  oa  my  return  the  convent  of  Uie  Trinity,  and  reached 
Canea^  the  18th,  in  the  evening,  before  the  gates  were  shut, 
in  the  midst  of  storm,  rain,  and  hail.  I  was,  however,  seized 
with  a  violent  Tertian  aeue,  which  threatened  serious  conse* 
quences.  During  the  fit  i  was  delirious,  walked  about  like  one 
raving,  in  a  most  painful  situation,  for  I  well  knew  that  I  was 
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fit    I  bad  no  Perirviaii  buk^  aad  could  not  procure  any.     I 
eoudftt  therefore  to  |p  to  sen  as  soon  as  ponfiUe^  for  die  benefit 
of  tat  pure  air»  wfaidi»  as  well  as  tbe  moticii  of  llie  Mp^  is 
UgUy  aakitBiy  to  penons  afflicted  with  tbe  aguew    I  flbocf^diE^ly 
agieed  witb|llie  captain  of  a  Aip  t»m  CodFu,  to  Mbe*Bae  io 
iUeMMkia.    We  aaiied  on  tbe  S6th  of  Ncrrember,  cooMBd  idoi^ 
the  nortb  side  of  the  idaad^  and  on  the  followin|r  monEdfig,  put 
into  liie  harbouk' of  Nio^  wladi,  neict  to  that  of  M3o»  is  the  aaiest 
'  afeid  most  convement  in  tbe  whole  Andnpelago*    Nio  is  a  pram 
iskndi  steep;  rocky,  and  almost  inacoesable,  tbe  iohdnlants  of 
whidi  support'  themselyes  chiefly  by  knittfaig  stockings,  ^kyr^ 
be.  the  cotton  for  which  they  themsdives  cultivate.    Men,  womes, 
and  eren^iildien,  who  can  hardly  move  their  fii^ero,  w&e  em- 
ployed in  das  work.    A  goldsiMh  ishewed  me  a  coiiadenMe 
number  of  gesm  and  oiffnets  fossad  ibere ;  but  he  airiced  such 
high  prices,  lliat  he  conll  not  expect  any  bat  Englidi  travellers 
to  piudiase.    Nio  is  aho  remarkabk^  beosiuse  Homer  ^ed  diere. 
Our  captain  baniq;  tnany  aoquahit&iice  in  this  island,  me  re- 
maixttd  ibere  tSl  tlw  Ist  of  Decesobcr.    On  tite  4th  we  iidt  Ae 
fiirooeDivvinds,  wUdi  shewed  tbat  wewa^neer  thecoaiftef  Egjmt 
Jt  4ftt^  vuffhit  %hen  w^e  vpproadied  it;  the  sen  ran  very  fi^y 
ited  some  persons  wn  board  %ym«ilhiid  we  might  run  ashore  be- 
fore  dny-braak.    The  eif]«ain,  howtre^  did  not  diew  any-  dM, 
fast  depended  en  the  aocarBcy  of  Us  calcubtictt,  vAnA  wws  in 
£aot  'SO  coireot,  that  wicboitft  lolindiBiig,  he  knew  his  SsKMoce 
from  the  shore,  which  wiasfuDy  confirms,  to  our  atfioniA(ment,<)v 
the  first  dawn  of  day.    We  boislsd  onr  niiff,  <and  steered  fo^ans 
<Ae entrance  of  tbeharbomr.    At  susiiriHe  mt  oek%rated  ofdmnn 
s|>peaml,  and  the  wew  exchomed  joyfUly,  ^  La  Cdhmuij  'la  Co- 
iaium  diPampeoM  t>edeP'  An  Ajnuxc  pioi  soon  came  on  beard, 
and  canned  vs  aaidy  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria* 
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